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FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging, 

Wmhington^  B.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  room  4221, 
Dirksen  Bui] din o;,  Hon.  Frank  Church,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Church  and  Clark. 

Also  present :  William  E.  Oriol,  staff  director ;  David  A.  Affeldt, 
chief  counsel:  John  Guy  Miller,  minority  staff  director;  Dorothy  Mc- 
Camman,  consultant;  Margaret  Faye  minority  professional  stall  mein- 
ber:  Patricia  G.  Oriol,  chief  clerk;  Kathryn  Dann,  assistant  chief 
clerk;  and  Gerald  Strickler,  printing  assistant. 

Senator  ChtjRCH.  The  hearing  Nvill  come  to  order. 

I  would  like  to  note  at  this  time  that  Senators  Williams,  Pell,  and 
Tunney  have  statements  which  they  have  asked  to  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

[The  statements  referred  to  follow :] 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  with  my  statement,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend you  for  conducting  this  timely  study  into  "Future  Directions  in 
Social  Security." 

The  committee's  hearings  during  the  past  2  years  have  been  espe- 
cially valuable  in  updating  public  understanding  about  the  Social 
Security  system. 

In  addition,  they  have  provided  a  useful  stock-taking  of  where  we 
are  and  where  we  should  be  going. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  you  have  elected  this  course  of  action 
to  build  upon  the  work  of  the  committee's  earlier  inquiry  into  the 
"Economics  of  Aging,"  which  occurred  when  I  was  chairman. 

The  hearings,  working  papers,  and  reports  from  this  comprehensive 
inquiry  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  major  reforms  for  Social  Security. 

They  also  documented  the  extent  of  the  retirement  income  crisis 
which  affected  millions  of  older  Americans  and  threatened  to  engulf 
many  more  unless  positive  action  was  taken  on  several  fronts. 

I  am  pleased  tliat  the  Congress  responded  in  a  very  positive  way 
with  important  improvements,  including: 

A  <ost-of-liviiig  adjustmejit  mechanism  to  help  protect  Social  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries  from  inflation. 

Substantial  Social  Security  increases  for  elderly  widows,  one  of  the 
most  economically  disadvantaged  groups  in  our  society. 
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A  new  special  minimum  monthly  benefit  for  persons  with  low  life- 
time earnings  and  long  periods  of  covered  employment. 

Liberalization  of  the  retirement  test. 

But  most  importantly,  the  Congress  enacted  sizable  across-the- 
board  benefit  increases  to  enable  large  numbers  of  older  Americans  to 
escape  from  poverty. 

However,  the  social  security  system  still  needs  to  be  perfected.  And 
our  Nation  must  take  a  long  and  careful  look  as  we  chart  its  future 
directions. 

This  becomes  all  the  more  important  because  Social  Security  affects 
almost  every  family  in  the  United  States  in  one  form  or  another. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  Social  Security  continue  to  be  built 
upon  sound  policy  and  financing  considerations. 

And  the  subject  of  today's  hearing — the  impact  of  inflation  upon 
tlie  elderly — is  another  important  chapter  in  the  committee's  overall 
study. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  mech- 
anism was  a  landmark  achievement  for  the  social  security  program. 

But,  it  can  be  perfected  further. 

One  needed  improvement,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  develop  a  special 
elderly  index  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  impact  of  inflation  upon 
older  Americans.  The  committee  staff  study  clearly  shows  that  some 
of  the  steepest  price  increases  have  occurred  in  areas  wliere  the  elderly 
have  their  greatest  expenditures:  food,  housing,  transportation,  and 
medical  care. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  there  should  be  at  least  two  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  a  year  when  prices  rise  rapidly.  Under  present  law, 
social  security  beneficiaries  may  receive  only  one  adjustment  in  a 
year — whether  prices  increase  3  percent  or  15  percent. 

Other  improvements  may  also  be  needed  to  strengthen  the  automatic 
escalator  provision.  And,  I  shall  look  forAvard  to  the  comments  of  the 
witnesses  on  this  issue,  as  well  as  other  related  subjects. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CLAIEOENE  PELL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
importance  to  ever}^  American:  few  questions  have  the  potential  to 
security. 

Tlie  financial  status  of  the  social  security  trust  fund  is  of  great 
importance  to  every  American:  few  questions  have  the  potential  to 
generate  such  real  concern,  not  only  among  the  20  million  older  Ameri- 
cans who  receive  benefits  under  Social  Security,  but  also  among  the 
millions  who  contribute  to  the  trust  funds  for  their  own  retirement 
and  security. 

Today,  I  would  direct  my  questions  along  a  slightlv  different  but 
strongly  related  line,  to  Mr.  Robert  Ball,  a  former  Social  Security 
Administration  Commissioner,  and  to  Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  a  former 
Secretary  at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  My 
concern  in  this  instance  is  directed  to  several  administrative  practices 
within  the  SSA:  first,  the  process  by  which  lost,  stolen,  or  delayed 
l^enefits  checks  are  replaced  and  the  shocking  time  lag  which  elapses 
before  they  are  replaced. 
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Second,  my  concern  is  directed  to  the  unaccountable  and  unpardon- 
able disparities  in  the  time  it  takes  the  SSA  to  handle  disability  insur- 
ance appeals  among  the  10  regions,  with  my  own  region  in  New  Eng- 
land taking  more  than  2i^  times  what  it  does  in  another  region  to 
process  an  appeal.  In  fact,  I  have  just  learned  yesterday  that  despite 
assurances  last  summer  from  social  security  bureaucrats  that  the  dis- 
ability appeals  waiting  time  was  being  shortened  througiiout  the  Na- 
tion, the  national  average  waiting  time  of  163  days  last  April  had 
stretched  to  the  imbelievable  figure  nationally  of  213  days  last  Decem- 
ber. Considering  that  we  are  talking  about  more  than  60,000  appeals 
each  year,  this  delay  is  intolerable.  Third,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
practice  of  withholding  tlie  full  amount  of  a  benefit  check  or  several 
checks  in  a  row,  to  compensate  for  accidental  overpayments  to  a 
beneficiai-y. 

I  resubmitted  earlier  this  month  the  Social  Security  Recipients 
Fairness  Act,  which  would  legislate  a  solution  to  each  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  cannot  tell  you  the  personal  tragedy  that  I  have  found  among 
my  constituents  when  an  individual  gets  caught  between  the  bureau- 
cratic slowness  of  the  SSA,  its  subagencies,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. I  would  ask  you  each  today  for  your  evaluation  of  these  three 
problems  based  on  your  experiences  and  for  your  evaluation  of  this 
legislation  as  a  solution  to  these  problems.  Of  course,  I  am  always  open 
to'^suggestions  as  to  making  this  bill  more  effective,  but  whichever  way 
we  go,  these  problems  have  to  be  solved  right  away. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  Senator  Church  and  the 
staff  of  this  committee  for  the  timely  planning  of  this  proceeding.  I 
believe  we  are  now  on  the  way  to  clearing  the  air  of  confusion  about 
the  future  of  our  social  security  system. 

Mv  office  has  been  deluged  with  letters  from  distraught  Californians 
concerned  that  either  their  pavroll  taxes  now  being  paid  into  Social 
Security  will  go  for  naught,  or  that  the  Social  Security  benefits  which 
they  now  receive  will  be  cut  off  due  to  a  collapse  of  the  system.  From 
younger  workers,  I  hear  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  overly  taxed  for 
benefits  which  they  will  receive  m  the  distant  future,  particularly  in 
this  time  of  inflation.  Thev  feel  they  are  losing  buying  power  today,  for 
what  may  be  nothing  in  the  future.  From  senior  citizens  and  others 
receiving  social  security  benefits,  I  hear  that  they  cannot  survive 
without  the  full  8.7  percent  cost-of-living  increase  which  the  President 
now  wishes  to  withhold. 

The  average  comprehension  of  the  workings  of  the  social  security 
system  and  its  financing  is  less  than  adequate.  Fears  about  the  failure 
of  the  OASDI  program  are  hard  to  allay.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  net 
result  of  these  hearings  will  be  a  new  awareness  of  the  future  ot  Social 
Securitv  which  can  be  transmitted  to  those  millions  of  Ainericans  now 
confused,  frightened,  and  even  angered  by  prophecies  ot  failure  ot  our 
most  imiDortant  domestic  retirement  system.  ,  . 

Senator  Ciittrcii.  We  will  now  proceed.  Our  first  witness  today  is 
Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  president.  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
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Mr.  Cniikshank,  ^\c  are  happy  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee  once 
again,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  IJELSON  H.  CRUIKSHANK,  PKESIDEHT,  NATIONAL 

COUNCIL  OF  SENIOE  CITIZENS 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  these 
continuing  discussions  on  the  future  directions  of  Social  Security,  They 
started  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  to  some  people  that  they  were  rather 
abstract,  but  the  discussions  have  gotten  more  pertinent  as  time  goes  on, 
as  there  are  discussions  among  the  public,  discussions  in  the  Congress, 
et  cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  submitted  a 
full  written  statement. 

There  is  another  witness  this  afternoon ;  I  know  the  Senate  is  busy. 
If  I  may  have  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  prepared 
statement  for  the  record  and  make  some  summary  remarks.* 

Senator  Chuech.  That  will  be  fine. 

]SIr.  Cruikshank.  If  there  are  any  questions,  I  would  be  happy  to 
address  myself  to  them. 

I  am  interested  in  this  continuing  discussion,  and,  as  I  said,  it  has 
gotten  more  pertinent  and  more  timely  as  time  has  gone  on,  because 
there  is  so  much  discussion,  some  of  it  is  rather  distressing. 

Unjust  Criticisms  of  Social  Securitt  Ststem 

We  detect  there  are  some  comments  about  the  Social  Security  system 
appearing  in  print  that  are  not  helpful  to  the  system,  and  there  are 
some  perhaps  who  would  want  to  replace  the  system  or  destroy  it. 

There  are  others  who  seem  to  be  misinformed  about  the  nature  of  it. 

Some  of  the  comments  about  the  future  costs,  and  tlie  dire  threats  of 
the  system  going  broke,  are  projections  into  rather  ridiculous  positions 
of  figures  that  are  appearing  in  the  actuarial  studies. 

They  take  these  projections  and  carry  them  on  to  the  absurd  point 
in  attempting  to  prove  the  social  security  system  is  bankrupt. 

I  have  seen  projections  along  this  nature  relating  to  the  population 
increase  of  frogs,  pointing  out  that  if  they  multiply,  with  every  female 
frog  laying  10,000  eggs  or  something,  in  the  3'ear  2050  we  will  all  be 
wading  up  to  our  knees  in  frogs. 

If  you  could  just  take  the  projections  of  those  figures,  they  are  mathe- 
matically correct.  But  we  know  that  before  that  would  ever  happen, 
other  forces  would  come  into  play,  and  the  same  is  true — not  speaking 
in  ridiculous  terms — of  Social  Security.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
made  projections  showing  that  if  the  present  provisions  of  the  act  were 
to  stay  unchanged,  and  that  if  the  rate  of  inflation  would  continue 
much  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  last  few  years,  by  the  year  2030  most 
social  security  recipients  would  be  receiving  more  than  they  had  ever 
received  in  wages,  Eoy  Ash,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  made  the  prediction  that  nearly  a  half  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  country  would  be  made  up  in  social  insurance  benefits. 

♦See  p.  942. 
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Well,  perhaps  these  are  mathematically  correct  projections  of  a 
sti'aight  line  progress  on  a  chart  by  somebody,  but  tliere  are  forces  that 
can  be  brought  into  play  to  prevent  the  system  from  getting  into  tliis 
situation. 

There  are  other  commentators  on  the  system  who  point  to  the  demo- 
graphic changes  that  are  indicated  by  present  birth  i-ates,  and  the 
indicated  decline  in  future  birth  rates,  and  the  change  of  the  age  dis- 
tribution in  our  society.  These  commentators  point  to  tlie  dire  conse- 
quences of  these  changes  and  predict  very  few  productive  workers  in 
contrast  to  the  nonproductive  people.  Or  they  usually  make  it  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  people  of  retirement  age  compared  to  tlie  numbei-  of 
people  in  the  working  age  bracket — from  20  to  65,  to  take  the  arbi- 
trary' tigures — to  show  Iioav  this  will  be  all  out  of  balance. 

Welhthe  implications  of  some  of  these  writings  concern  us.  They 
do  not  say  so,  in  so  many  words,  but  the  implication  is  that  if  we  did 
not  have  the  Social  Security  system,  these  things  would  not  happen : 
the  terrible  burden  of  all  of  these  older  people  that  is  going  to  result 
from  the  declining  birth  rate  and,  therefore,  the  propoitional  increase 
in  the  nmnber  of  older  people  in  the  population.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  if  these  changes  are  in  fact  going  to  take  place — and  I  do  not 
deny  that  they  are,  although  demographic  prophecies  have  not  always 
been  borne  oiit  in  the  past— the  problem  is  with  us.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  larger  number  of  nonworkers  compared  to  the  number  of 
workers  in  our  society,  that  is  not  as  a  result  of  the  social  security 
system. 

The  social  security  system  is  the  answer,  not  the  problem. 

Xow,  it  may  be  in  many  respects  an  inadequate  answer  to  the  changes 
that  are  forthcoming,  and,  if  so,  we  will  have  to  correct  it.  We  may 
have  to  enlarge  it,  we  may  have  to  refinance  part  of  it ;  but  so  far  it  is 
the  best  answer  to  the  problem. 

Causes  or  Financing  Problems 

In  short,  the  problems  of  financing  our  Social  Security  system  arise 
from  other  factors. 

Xow.  unemployment  is  one  of  them :  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
unemployment  rate,  now  officially  at  8.2  percent  of  the  work  force — I 
think  actually  it  is  higher  than  that — of  people  Avho  would  be  available 
for  jobs  and  would  o-o  into  jobs  if  they  were  opened. 

It  is  higher  than  10  percent.  There  is  actually  a  oreat  deal  of  con- 
cealed unemploym.ent,  it  is  our  contention.  Regarding  the  aspect  of 
earlv  retirement,  we  note  that  the  nun\ber  of  people  retiring  at  age  62, 
taking  a  substantial  reduction  in  benefits  amounting  to  almost  20  per- 
cent, has  orreatlv  increased  in  this  period  of  recession. 

Xow.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  takes  all  of  these  people  out  of 
the  labor  force,  which  is  the  base  on  which  they  compute  the  percentage 
of  nnem})lo3'ed,  and  we  contend  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concealed  un- 
emplovment  in  these  early  retirements.  But  what  T  am  pointing  out  is 
that  as  this  causes  a  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  the  social  security 
system,  it  is  not  because  the  system  is  there  that  it  is  suffering  this 
impact.  It  is  because  of  the  unemployment,  and  then  of  course  there  is 
todav'S  double-digit  inflation. 
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That  is  an  economic  factor  that  is  characteristic  of  our  whole  society. 
It  is  not  there  because  there  is  Social  Security.  It  has  its  impact  on 
Social  Security,  but  it  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  social  security  system. 
If  in  the  long  run  these  demograi^hic  changes  do  take  place,  again,  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  these  changes  be  attributed  to  the 
social  security  system. 

These  matters  were  considered,  as  you  know,  and  as  you  have  had 
witnesses  here  in  the  preceding  days  of  these  hearings  from  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security,  I  would  like  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,' to  introduce,  if  you  have  not  already  had  it  introduced  in  your 
record,  the  full  text  of  the  supplementary  statement  and  tlie  dissenting 
views  of  the  Advisory  Council  report  by  Kudolph  Danstedt,*  who  was 
a  member  of  that  Advisory  Council  and  is  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Senator  Church.  I  do  not  believe  we  do  have  that  in  the  record,  and 
it  will  be  included. 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  It  is  attached  to  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  include  it. 

Outflow  Will  Exceed  Inflow 

Now,  there  are  also  many  dire  predictions  that  have  been  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  there  may  temporarily  be  a  period  of  time — this  year, 
next  year,  and  possibly  the  year  following — when  the  outflow  from  the 
trust  fund  will  exceed  the  inflow. 

We  do  not  think  that  is  a  catastrophe.  The  social  security  trust 
funds  have  over  the  history  of  the  system  changed  in  their  function. 

When  the  system  was  first  laid  down  and  developed,  it  was  contem- 
plated that  there  would  be  a  very  large  surplus  built  up. 

The  contribution  rates  were  established  at  a  low  rate,  not  only  at  a 
low  base  of  1  percent  on  $3,000  to  start  with,  knowing  that  that  would 
not  pay  the  full  cost  of  benefits  in  future  years. 

Up  through  the  1950''s,  this  concept  of  a  reserve  fund  was  main- 
tained, depending  on  the  interest  to  the  fund  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  income  and  outgo.  This  was  in  a  sense  a  form  of  contribution 
out  of  general  revenues. 

As  the  whole  debt  structure  of  the  U.S.  Government  changed,  how- 
ever, and  as  we  began  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  the  change  in  the 
debt  structure  that  resulted  from  the  war  debt — which  certainly  could 
not  have  been  taken  into  account  at  the  time  in  1934  and  1935  when  the 
plan  was  being  developed — a  change  in  the  concept  of  the  trust  fund 
took  place.  This  was  written  into  law  and  reflected  in  changes,  and 
now  the  trust  fund  is  considered  not  as  an  income  producing  factor  but 
is  essentially  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  while  recognizing  that  you  can- 
not always  anticipate  down  to  the  last  dollar  the  income  and  the  out- 
flow in  any  fiscal  year. 

This  is  a  reserve  fund,  a  "cushion,"  and  a  cushion  is  to  be  just  that ; 
so  if  we  draw  on  that  reserve  fund  for  a  few  years,  it  is  not 
catastrophic. 

•See  appendix,  item  1,  p.  961. 
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That  is  exactly  wliat  it  is  there  for  and  that  is  its  purpose,  outside  of 
the  fact  that  the  interest  on  the  trust  fund,  the  relatively  small  con- 
tingency fund,  now  more  than  tAvice  pays  the  total  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fund,  so  that  more  than  100  cents  on  every  dollar  of 
contribution  goes  out  in  benefits  in  this  system.  But  outside  of  that  con- 
tribution— the  interest  on  the  trust  fund  paying  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration— the  sj'Stem  is  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  HoAvever,  with  this 
cushion,  there  will  be  years  when  outlays  will  exceed  income,  as  has 
been  the  case  during  tiiis  past  year.  So  we  do  not  think  it  is  any  ca- 
tastrophe at  all  if  there  are  a  few  years  when  the  fund  shows  a 
temporary  deficit. 

Now,  we  do  recognize  that  there  does  need  to  be  some  strengthen- 
ing of  the  financing,  and  we  break  this  down  into  two  levels :  the  short- 
run  factors  and  the  long-run  factors. 

These  are  not  just  differences  in  years.  These  are  differences  in  the 
concept  of  the  financing,  because  the  estimates  on  the  costs  of  the  fund 
become  different  in  kind  as  you  proceed  into  the  future  years,  and  I  will 
comment  on  that  just  a  little  more. 

Meeting  Short-Rtjn  DEFicrrs 

"We  would  propose  that  the  short-run  deficits  be  met  in  the  following 
ways:  Increase  the  base  on  which  both  contributions  and  benefits  are 
computed,  up  to  $24,000  in  1977  and  then,  in  stages,  up  to  about  $28,000 
or  $29,000. 

Now,  the  system  makes  money  every  time  you  increase  the  wage 
base.  This  is  true  to  a  decreasing  extent  because  fewer  and  fewer  work- 
ers are  affected,  but  it  does  help  meet  a  deficit. 

Further,  we  propose  that  the  tax,  the  Social  Security  tax,  relate  to 
the  employer's  full  payroll  and  not  to  just  the  part  on  which  benefits 
are  computed,  the  part  that  is  taxed. 

It  seems  like,  to  some  people,  talking  about  a  wage  base,  $28,000  or 
$29,000  is  an  exorbitant  amount ;  but  actually  it  would  cover  just  about 
the  same  proportion  of  the  total  wages  that  $8,000  covered  in  the  year 
1935 — 40  years  ago  this  summer — when  the  act  was  first  passed. 

At  that  time,  although  it  seems  difficult  to  believe,  $3,000  covered  the 
total  wages  of  96  percent  of  the  people  under  the  system.  Today  you 
would  have  to  have  very  close  to  10  times  that  amount  to  cover  the 
total  wages  of  9G  percent  of  the  people  under  the  system. 

The  intent  of  Congi-ess  was  to  cover  practically  all  earnings,  exclud- 
ing only  those  extraordinary  earnings  of  very  high-priced  executives 
and  movie  actresses,  et  cetera.  Very,  very  high  wages  were  the  only  ones 
expected  to  be  left  out. 

All  ordinary  workers  wages  were  supposed  to  be  covered . 

Now,  we  would  like  to  see  about  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Medi- 
care tax  transferred  to  the  cash  benefit  tax,  because  if  you  would  raise 
the  wage  base,  then  the  Medicare  program  would  be  overfinanced. 

"Wo  do  not  support  the  proposal  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  shift 
the  entire  burden  of  INIedicare  or  to  shift  the  income  of  the  earmarked 
Medicare  tax  over  to  the  cash  benefit  program,  in  order  to  avoid  raising 
the  waee  base,  and  then  paying  the  Medicare  costs  out  of  general  reve- 
nues. We  do  not  want  to  do  tliat,  because  we  believe  it  desirable  to 
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maintain  the  contiibutoiy  system,  or  principle,  across  the  board  ir 
all  parts  of  the  social  insurance  program. 

ISTow.  unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  be  here  yesterday  and  the 
day  before. 

Yesterday  I  was  engaged  in  a  very  interesting  and  exciting  colloquy, 
along  with  Commissioner  Ball,  with  tlie  editors  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  that  tliey  were  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  the  social  security  system. 

Some  of  them  cynically  expressed  the  wish  that  they  had  found  out 
more  before  they  wrote  tlieir  editorials  rather  than  after — but  we  were 
happy  to  ha^-e  a  chance  to  talV  to  tliem  anyway.  That  is  tlie  reason  I 
could  not  be  here.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Van  Gorl:''m  indicated  he 
thought  that  the  payment  of  the  Medicare  system  all  out  of  g"enera] 
revenues  would  inevitably  lead  to  making  that  a  welfare  program, 
Others  have  suggested,  and  I  read  the  Congressional  Record  showing 
there  is  some  indication  from  some  Members  of  Congress,  that  any 
contribution  out  of  general  revenues  Avould  inevitably  change  the 
system. 

Now,  the  experience  of  foreign  systems  does  not  support  this  notion. 

Supplemental  Financing  From  General  Re\^nues 

Other  industrial  nations,  in  their  social  insurance  systems,  have 
some  support  of  the  system  out  of  general  revenues,  and  they  still 
have  been  able  to  maintain  the  principle  of  a  contributory  system.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  tliat,  while  we  believe  there  should  be  support 
for  the  sj'Stem  out  of  general  revenues,  we  believe  it  is  entirely  prac- 
tical and  has  been  proven  to  be  practical,  if  you  do  not  shift  the  en- 
tire cost  to  general  revenues  but  have  general  revenues  allocated  to 
meeting  a  certain  part  of  the  costs,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  m.aintain 
the  principle  of  a  contributory  system,  with  the  entitlement  resting  on 
that  principle,  just  as  it  does  now.  We  think  that  it  is  very  important 
to  have  that  established. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  ways  that  this  can  be  done. 

One  of  the  ways  is  to  base  the  rationale  for  general  revenues  on  meet- 
ing certain  costs.  We  suggest  you  base  that  on  tlie  meeting  of  the  costs 
of  past  service  credit.  In  any  private  pension  plan— in  the  setting  up 
of  the  plan  and  in  its  early  stages,  there  is  a  cost  that  is  accrued  which 
is  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  wage  deductions  or  to  the  wage  pay- 
ments that  are  current.  So  the  past  service  credits  have  to  come  out  of 
some  other  kind  of  funding. 

Now.  Congress  has  recognized  this  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  tax  structure — in  the  tax  forgiveness  that  is  given  to  employers 
when  they  fund  these  past  service  credits.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  a  sound 
basis  for  having  the  past  service  credits  for  retirement  tliat  are  accrued 
in  the  social  security  system  supported  out  of  general  revenues.  And 
another  justification  that  seems  to  us  very  compelling  is  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  social  insurance  system  relieves  the  general  treasury  of 
a  great  burden,  because  there  would  be  many  people  on  welfare  were  it 
not  for  the  social  security  system.  So  there  is  a  benefit  to  the  entire 
population.  Even  that  portion  of  the  population  which  will  not  get  a 
direct  cash  benefit  in  terms  of  retirement  benefits  out  of  the  system 
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profits  by  the  fact  that  the  system  is  there;  and  the  States,  and  the 
counties,  and  the  localities  all  profit  by  the  fact  the  system  is  there,  by 
reason  of  there  being  less  of  a  burden  on  the  welfare  system.  Since 
the  society,  as  a  whole,  does  profit  by  the  existence  of  the  system,  it  is 
only  fair,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  society  as  a  whole  bear  a  part  of  the 
burden.  And,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this  is  recognized  by  the  tiuancial 
^^tructure  of  other  systems. 

We  support  what  Dean  Douglas  Brown  used  to  refer  to  in  his  color- 
ful way  as  the  "three-legged  stool.''  You  can  have  a  tripartite  sup- 
port— the  employer  contribution  based  on  its  payroll,  the  employee 
contribution  based  on  his  wages,  and  the  contribution  out  of  tlie  gen- 
eral revenues.  This  three-legged  stool,  being  self-supporting,  is  a  lot 
more  sound,  as  you  can  imagine,  than  a  two  legged  stool  such  as  we 
have  now. 

FiXAXCixG  THE  Syste^i  IX  THE  Loxo  Rux 

Xow,  on  tiie  lojig-run  issues.  I  know  that  Mr.  Ball  is  going  to  speak 
very  eloquently  and  convincingly  on  these. 

On  long-run  financing,  I  would  point  out  that  these  changes,  these 
assumptions  on  which  the  actuaries  base  their  predictions,  change  in 
nature  as  they  progress  into  the  future. 

I  think  there  is  some  widespread  public  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
function  of  an  actuary  and  the  significance  of  the  actuarial  science,  as 
it  is  frequently  referred.  Some  of  this  public  misunderstanding  finds 
its  way  into  the  discussions  that  take  i)lace  in  Cong] 'ess. 

Tlie  actuarial  profession,  as  I  understand  it,  was  borne  largely  out 
of  life  insurance,  where  actuaries  dealt  with  quite  firm,  solid  pieces  of 
evidence  which  lent  themselves  to  mathematical  projections.  Their 
science  can  be  quite  accurate  when  actuaries  are  talking  about  mor- 
tality tables,  rates  of  death  at  different  ages,  et  cetera.  Tliey  have  to 
admit,  however,  that  if  there  is  some  striking  change  in  the  health 
picture,  even  these  figures  can  be  throvrn  out  of  kilter.  If.  for  example, 
we  happily  find  a  cure  for  cancer,  the  actuarial  mortality  tables  would 
be  thrown  out  of  gear  in  a  direction  which  we  would  all  be  happy  to 
see,  I  am  sure,  including  the  actuaries.  But  in  the  popular  understand- 
ing of  this  exact  science,  we  rely  on  actuaries  to  make  predictions  50, 
75,  and  even  100  years  into  the  future,  wliere  more  and  more  their  pre- 
dictions depend  on  intangibles  and  items  that  lend  themselves  less 
readil}^  to  mathem.atical  calcidations. 

For  example,  they  predict  the  cost  of  the  social  security  system 
not  only  on  mortality  tables  but  on  such  things  as  what  wages  will  be 
75  years  from  now:  at  what  ages  workers  will  be  entering  the  labor 
market  75  years  from  now;  at  what  ages  will  people  be  retired  75  years 
from  now.  at  what  time  they  will  be  getting  married,  and  when  they 
will  be  having  children,  and  how  many  children  the}-  will  be  having, 
and  how  this  will  affect  the  number  of  women  in  the  labor  market. 

Xow,  more  and  more  and  more,  as  you  project  the  future.  the>e  cal- 
cidations depend  on  assumptions.  Avhicli  can  at  best  be  educated  guesses. 
And  the  farther  you  get  into  the  future,  tlie  less  educated  the  guesses 
can  be,  and  it  ceases  to  be  an  exact  science. 

Xow,  I  do  not  discredit  it.  I  do  not  discard  it,  and  I  would  not  do 
away  with  the  actuaries.  "We  must  have  the  best  estimates  they  can  give. 
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but  we  have  to  recognize  that  this  is  more  and  more  subject  to  error  as 
they  go  further  into  the  future.  And  the  rate  of  error  progresses  at  a 
o-eometric  rather  than  an  arithmetic  rate  as  you  get  out  into  the  future. 
'^  Now,  however,  if  their  projections  do  take  place  it  is  only  important 
to  point  out  these  margins  of  error.  We  should  not  rush  now  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  financing  because  the  actuaries  tell  us  that  5C 
years  from  now  the  marriage  rate  will  be  this,  the  child-bearing  rate 
will  be  this,  the  age  for  entrance  into  the  labor  market  will  be  this,  the 
retirement  age  will  be  this,  and  so  forth,  and  therefore  the  system  wil 

he  broke. 

Take  Corrective  Steps  in  Advance 

Let  us  say  let's  watch  it :  If  we  see  these  trends  emerging,  let  us  take 
corrective  steps  and  take  them  in  advance ;  but  let  us  not  be  too  excitec 
about  what  is  going  to  iiappen  50  or  75  years  from  now  and  start  mak 
ing  drastic  changes  in  our  whole  method  of  providing  for  security  o: 
families  in  the  event  of  old  age,  or  loss  of  income  through  disability,  oi 
the  other  factors  that  affect  it. 

Now,  AYc  think  that  there  are  some  changes  that  need  to  be  in  th( 
system.  We  know  that  some  of  these  will  cost  money,  but  we  also  knov 
that  thev  are  going  to  cost  money  whether  we  have  them  or  not. 

It  is  simply  that  if  we  extend  this  system,  it  is  extending  a  methoe 
of  better  meeting  the  costs  that  are  going  to  be  there. 

For  example,  we  propose  eliminating  the  monthly  premium  paid  b;^ 
beneficiaries  for  Medicare  part  B. 

This  does  not  add  to  the  medical  costs  of  older  people.  It  simpl; 
means  that  we  transfer  that  cost  from  the  individual  pocketbook  in  th 
system. 

'  The  same  is  true  with  the  inclusion  of  coverage  of  prescription  drug 
and  we  would  like  to  reduce  the  2-year  and  5-month  waiting  period  fo 
disability  for  the  disabled  from  also  receiving  Medicare. 

Now,  we  know  these  will  add  to  the  budget  picture  but  we  do  not  be 
lieve  they  will  add  to  the  total  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  elderh'  tha 
is  borne  by  the  population  as  a  whole. 

It  is  simply  a  different  method  of  paying  and  shifts  it  from  a  privat 
account  to  a  public  account.  This  does  not  scare  us,  and  I  think  that  i 
it  were  properly  understood  it  would  not  scare  anybody — except  pei 
liaps  Secretary  Simon. 

Now,  we  are  also  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  bill — S.  388- 
in  which  you  and  your  colleagues,  over  30  of  them,  I  understand,  pre 
posed  to  set  up  a  Social  Security  Administration,  or  an  agency  that  i 
of  quasi-independent  status.  While  this  was  desirable  when  we  talke 
with  you  about  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  has  taken  on  a  new  urgenc;' 
It  seems  to  me  it  has  taken  on  this  urgency  because  we  have  now  see 
demonstrated  the  kind  of  fiscal  shell  game  that  can  he  played  as  a  resu 
of  all  of  these  things  being  in  the  consolidated  budget.  We  see  th 
Presielent  proposing,  for  example,  a  reeluction  in  the  statutory  soci? 
security  benefit.  I  say  statutory  because  the  Congress  has  enacted  tha 
social  security  benefits  keep  pace  vrith  the  cost  of  living,  and  as 
traele-off  for  that,  the  older  people's  organizations  have  not  been  i 
here  asking  for  broad  across-the-board  percentage  increases  in  th 
benefits. 
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We  have  relied  on  the  promise  of  our  Government  that  these  benefits 
will  keep  pace,  but  the  President  in  his  budget  proposals  now  says  they 
must  be  arbitrarily  reduced  to  5  percent,  regardless  what  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  has  been. 

Xow  I  am  sure  he  does  not  do  this  simply  because  he  wants  to  hurt 
older  people. 

He  does  it  because  in  doing  this  under  the  consolidated  budget,  it 
makes  the  rest  of  his  budget  look  better  than  it  really  is  in  fact. 

He  is  not  proposing  to  reduce  the  social  security  tax — to  cut  down 
on  the  income  of  the  tax.  He  is  only  proposing  to  cut  down  on  tlie  out- 
flow and  by  so  doing  to  transfer  on  paper — not  in  reality  but  on 
paper — an  amount  equal  to  this  difference,  and  therein'  reduce  the 
deficit  in  his  budget.  Xow,  this  is  really  dishonest  accounting. 

I  have  had  in  my  past  career  something  to  do  with  pension  plans 
and  their  development.  I  have  been  appointed  and  am  happy  to  serve 
on  the  new  advisory  council,  which  your  body,  the  ^Members  of  the 
Senate  set  up  urider  the  new  Pension  Reform  Act.  I  have  had.  therefore, 
the  opportunity  to  study  something  of  this  act.  I  can  say,  in  a  very  con- 
siderate way  that  sounds  like  an  extreme  statement  perhaps,  that  if 
an  employer — the  head  of  a  corporation — had  a  pension  plan,  and  that 
pension  plan  had  an  escalator  clause  in  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of 
living,  and  the  employer  arbitrarily  reduced  the  cost-of-living  increase 
and  then  reported  that  amount  in  his  annual  report  to  the  stockholder 
as  an  additional  asset  to  the  corporation,  that  employer  would  be  in 
jail  under  the  new  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 

Now,  under  the  law,  he  could  not.  and  under  the  social  security  law, 
the  President  could  not  do  it.  But  the  frightening  thing  is  that  the 
President  wants  to  do  it.  and  that  he  is  proposing  to  do  it,  and  that 
there  is  an  incentive  for  him  to  do  it,  so  long  as  we  have  this  consoli- 
dated budget,  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  funds  that  should  not  ever 
have  been  mixed  in  the  first  place. 

Support  for  S.  388 

I  think  it  is  highlv  necessary  now  to  make  the  changes  in  that  budget 
pattern  so  that  we  can  go  back  to  the  sj^stem  that  we  had  prior  to  1969, 
in  which  the  trust  fund  accounts  were  reported  to  the  Congress  bv  tlie 
President  separately  every  year  and  distinguished  from  the  adminis- 
trative budget.  It  gave  a  more  honest  picture  of  the  total  expenditure, 
the  allocation  of  our  resources.  If  we  would  reduce  our  present  budget 
format,  if  we  would  change  that,  as  it  is  proposed,  ^fr.  Chairman,  in 
your  bill.  S.  38^.  we  would  remove  the  temptation  of  this  President, 
or  anv  future  President,  to  deceive  the  public  by  the  mixture  of  these 
two  different  and  separate  budgets. 

I  thank  you  for  your  patience  in  listening  to  these  remarks. 

I  have  here  with'me  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  letters— just  a  random 
sampling  of  some  of  the  letters  we  have  received  from  individuals  who 
write  in  to  us. 

I  do  not  imagine  they  are  much  different  from  the  letters  that  many 
of  you  people  in  Congress  get,  but  they  talk  about  the  drastically  re- 
duced diets  that  have  been  forced  on  tlie  elderly  because  of  the  failure 
of  their  incomes — rptirement  incomes  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  living.  Some  of  these  letters  are  rather  dramatic; 
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others  are  less  so,  but  are  just  as  compelling  reading.  These  are  first- 
hand personal  reflections  of  the  people  out  there  whom  we  all  want  to 
help  meet  their  very  diastic  and  severe  problems.  There  are  only  three 
pages  of  these,  Mr.' Chairman,  and  with  your  permission.  I  would  like 
to  have  them  introduced  into  the  record.* 

Senator  Church.  We  shall  be  happy  to  have  them,  Mr.  Cruikshank. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  articulate  presentation  that  you 
have  made  this  afternoon. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  you  ended  your  testimony  with  a  strong 
endorsement  for  our  bill.  I  say  ours,  because  you  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  genesis  of  this  legislation  that  would  create  the  independent 
and  nonpolitical  Social  Security  Administration. 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  far  too  much  a  temptation  to  dangle  be- 
fore any  President,  to  comminf^le  tliese  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  an  illusion  that  a  planned  deficit  is  less  tlian  it  actually  is.  and 
that  is  one  of  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks  that  is  going  on  under  the  pres- 
ent unified  budget. 

Senator  Clark,  do  you  have  questions  ? 

Senator  Ct,ark.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  aslc  one 
or  two  questions. 

I  share  your  comments  about  Social  Security,  Mr.  Cruikshank.  and 
as  usual,  von  have  a  very  clear  statement. 

I  wondered  if  you  might  list,  just  briefly,  those  items  which  you 
would  like  to  see  covered  under  Social  Security  that  are  not  presently 
covered.  You  mentioned  prescription  drugs.  Could  vou  expound  on 

that?  ]    .       . 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  Yes,  we  would  like  to  see  the  elimination  of  the 
contribution  in  addition  to  that  which  is  matched  by  the  Government 
now  under  part  B.  We  Avonld  like  to  see  the  combination  of  the  nart  B 
and  part  A,  so  that  it  would  all  be  financed  out  of  the  general  fund. 

T  think  the  deductible  amount  also — the  first  day  hospital  care  cost, 
which  is  now  $92 — could  be  eliminated. 

Thv-  ^"-oiild  of  coursp  shift  some  of  the  cost  to  the  social  security 
trust  fund,  but  these  ideas  that  we  are  going  to  reduce  utilization  by 
adding  costs  have  never  proven  to  really  hit  the  target. 

There  is  a  problem  of  overutilization,  possibly,  but  even  if  it  is 
effective,  it  is  effect^ive  only  for  those  with  low  incomes.  The  $*^2  deduct- 
ible does  not  stop  nny  well-to-do  person  from  being  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital or  influence  the  person's  doctor  not  to  send  him  to  the  hospital, 
and  so  we  think  that  that  could  be  eliminated. 

Now,  prosthetic  devices,  as  well  as  prescription  drugs,  should  be 
included. 

We  also  think  the  whole  matter  of  long-term  care  needs  more  study 
and  that  we  at  least  should  have  some  pilot  programs  in  which  we 
meet  this  problem  of  the  continuing  care  of  people  who  are  in  a  de- 
clining health  situation. 


*■& 


Medicare  Limited  in  IMeetixg  Total  Health  Needs 

Medicare  now  is  designed  to  meet  the  short-term  acute  illness  cost, 
and  it  has  done  a  reasonably  good  job  of  that.  But  this  is  not  by  any 

*See  appendix,  item  .".  p.  90". 
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means  the  total  risk  with  which  older  people  are  confronted,  and  we 
need  to  develop  some  well-thon^ht-out  plans.  We  need  to  develop  fur- 
ther alternative  plans  for  institutional  care — such  as  day  care  and 
home  services. 

The  home  services  now  under  ^Medicare  are  very,  very  limited.  They 
have  to  be  directed  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  the  Medicare  adminis- 
tration is  now  ruling  out  and  disqualifying  the  bills  of  people  who  need 
home  care  but  because  of  their  age,  or  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  diagnosed  as  having  a  terminal  illness,  cannot  therefore  be 
brought  under  the  definition  of  curative  care.  This  is  a  cruelty  thougji 
it  is  not  a  contemplated  one— it  is  not  that  way  by  design.  It  has  been 
now  almost  10  years  since  we  enacted  ]Medicare,  and  it  was  partly  an 
experimental  thing;  the  experiment  has  shown  some  of  the  gaps,  and 
we  need  to  step  in  and  fill  some  of  these  gaps. 

On  the  matter  of  disability  insurance  under  Social  Security-,  we 
think  that  you  need  to  move  in  the  direction  of  an  occupational 
disability. 

AYhen^a.  person  has  reached  a  point  in  his  disability  where  he  cannot 
work  in  his  occupation— and  I  do  not  mean  after  retirement  age,  I 
mean  after  50  or  even  45 — where  he  has  a  physical  disability  that  pre- 
vents him  from  can  vino;  on  his  usual  employment  activities,  he  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes  in  the  labor  market,  totally  disabled.  Yet,  under 
the  present  definition  of  disability,  he  has  to  prove  that  he  is  not  able 
to  take  ariv  job,  wliether  or  not  the  job  actually  exists. 

Now,  some  of  the  courts  have  already  interpreted  the  fact  a  little 
bit  beyond  what  I  think  was  the  congressional  intent. 

The  cono-ressional  intent  was  experimental  and  limited,  but  sonie  of 
the  courts^liave  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  if  there  is  no  other  job 
available  in  the  community  for  a  person  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
there  being  another  job,  even  though  theoretically  he  could  do  that 
job  if  there  were  one,  he  is  then  under  the  definition  of  the  act  totally 
clisabled.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  move  in  that  direction — not  by  tlie 
spottv  and  sporadic  interpretation  of  the  courts  but  in  a  consciously 
designed  move.  I  would  suggest  that  we  start  by  putting  in  this  occu- 
pational disability  category,  say,  at  age  50,  to  apply  to  people  who  are 
no  lonoer  able  to  carry  "on  their  normal  activities.  This  would  only  be 
followmg  the  pattern'^of  most  private  plans  that  contain  a  disabdity 
provision  directed  to  an  occupational  disability. 

Senator  Clark.  I  also  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  cost- 
of-living  index.  .  ,  i       i 

I  have  been  looking  at  two  features:  wliether  or  not  it  would  make 
sense  to  have  a  semiannual  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  Social  Secu- 
ritv,  and,  second,  whether  it  might  make  sense  to  have  an  "older  Amer- 
icans cost-of-living*'  index,  an  index  that  refers  to  the  cost  of  living  lor 

people  over  65  ?  •  i.i 

Mr.  Cruiksiiaxk.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  get  that 
on  the  record,  because  I  think  it  is  important. 

Lag  Period  Questioxed  ox  Cost-of-Livixg  Escalator 

First,  when  the  Congress  put  in  the  cost-of-living  increase  escalator, 
they  put  it  in  at  a  time  when  the  amiual  rate  of  inflation  was  only 
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around  3  percent,  so  that  the  lag  period  was  not  really  verj^  costly. 
Also,  at  that  time  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
checks  could  be  recomputed. 

Xow,  one,  we  know  now  they  could.  We  are  told  you  can  have  a 
faster  recomputation  of  the  checks. 

Second,  when  you  get  into  inflation  such  as  we  have  been  having, 
ranging  12  to  13  percent  per  annum,  then  to  wait  a  year  plus  a  lag 
period  for  recomputation,  a  person  has  lost  much  more  by  waiting  than 
he  has  if  it  were  just  a  very  gradual  rise,  so  it  becomes  very,  very 
important. 

If  you  will  notice  among  those  letters,  for  example,  a  person  writes 
pointing  out  his  fuel  costs  have  gone  up  from  a  $12  unit  factor  to  $130 
per  unit  factor. 

He  cannot  afford  to  wait  a  whole  year  for  an  adjustment. 

Also,  the  expenditure  patterns  of  older  people  have  been  shown  to 
be  substantially  different  from  those  of  younger  people ;  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  related  to  a  standard  family  purchasing  pattern  and  not 
to  the  purchasing  patterns  of  older  people. 

Conse(iuently,  we  believe  the  intent  of  Congress  can  really  be  imple- 
mented better:  when  they  decided  that  Social  Security  should  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Congress  certainly  meant 
that  the  increase  be  geared  to  the  people  for  whom  they  were  devising 
the  act. 

Now,  it  is  shown  by  experience,  since  the  escalator  clause  was  put  in 
effect  in  1972,  that  it  falls  somewhat  short  when  you  use  the  general 
CPI  rather  than  one  that  is  indexed  to  the  expenditure  patterns  of 
older  people. 

We  think  those  two  changes  would  be  a  substantial  improvement. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Church.  Both  of  us  will  have  to  respond  to  the  roll  call 
that  we  have. 

This  might  be  time  to  thank  Nelson  Cruikshank  for  his  excellent 
presentation. 

I  could  ask  questions,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the  position  that  the 
Council  takes  on  the  very  questions  I  would  raise,  and  I  am  in  such 
general  agreement  with  it,  that  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  through 
the  questions  that  I  might  ask. 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  If  you  would  like  to  put  them  on  the  record,  we 
would  be  glad  to  write  them  to  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Churcpi.  I  think  perhaps  we  might  do  this,  because  there  are 
some  questions  here  that  we  might  want  to  put  in  the  record.^= 

While  we  are  voting,  possibly.  Bill  Oriol  of  the  staff  could  put  those 
questions  to  you  and  get  your  response  for  the  record,  and  then,  when 
we  return,  we  will  ask  Commissioner  Ball  if  he  could  testify. 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  Fine. 

Senator  Church.  Thank  you  again  for  your  excellent  presentation. 

Mr.  Oriol  [presiding].  Mr.  Cruikshank,  I  will  continue  with  the 
questions  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 

Yesterday,  one  of  our  witnesses,  Dr.  Schulz,  warned  against  the  rise 
of  what  he  called  pension  elite. 

*For  Mr.  Cruikshank's  reply,  see  appendix,  item  2,  p.  966. 
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Disparities  ix  Pexsiox  Systems 

He  said  that  if  present  trends  continue,  the  retirement  disparities 
created  by  our  present  dual  private  and  public  pension  systems  will 
grow  laro-er  and  create  sei'ious  social  tension. 

Xow,  we  know  that  you  were  the  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Social 
Security  Department,  and  that  30U  are  a  long-time  advocate,  one  of 
the  original  advocates,  of  more  satisfactory  coverage  under  that  system. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  we  are  sure  you  support  union  eli'orts  to  negotiate 
private  pension  plans. 

A^^iat  is  your  answer  to  the  question  that  Dr.  Schulz  posed  yester- 
day— what  is  tlie  best  mix  of  private  and  public  pensions  to  insure  our- 
selves adequately  as  to  retirement  income  ^ 

I  miglit  add  that  Dr.  Schulz  prefaced  this  question  by  saying  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  trend  to  make  the  Social  Security  part  of  retirement 
security  less  in  the  future,  whereas  his  big  argument  is  that  it  should  be 
more,  and  I  wonder  whether  you  would  care  to  comment. 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  I  w^ould  agree.  It  might  surprise  you.  Mr.  Oriol, 
to  go  back  in  1950.  It  is  a  long  time  back  when  I  was  the  director  of 
the'' Social  Security  Department  of  the  AFL — that  was  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1950,  along  with  James  Brown,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  -Nletal  Trades  Department,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
broad  social  security  system  than  to  depend  on  private  pensions. 

However.  I  helped  the  unions  develop  pension  plans,  and  that  was 
only  because  there  was  a  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  Congress  would 
respond  in  raising  the  wage  base.  We  meant  to  insure  the  whole  wage 
against  the  contingency  of  retirement  or  disability — not  just  a  part 
of  it,  not  just  the  lower  "part  of  it.  But  because  the  public  did  not  at  that 
time  support  such  a  comprehensive  social  security  system,  we  felt  then, 
and  our  unions  felt,  that  they  would  have  to  get  by  collective  bargain- 
ing what  the}'  had  not  succeeded  in  fretting  by  legislation.  We  could  not 
ask  the  unions  to  hold  off  on  some  kind  of  theoretical  position,  so  there 
is  a  certain  inconsistency  about  this  in  my  activities.  I  saw  it  at  the 
time,  and  I  have  admitted  it. 

Now,  I  know  what  Dr.  Schulz  said,  and  I  discussed  it  Avith  him  pri- 
vately. I  think  it  is  a  very  cogent  point.  There  is  so  much  talk  about 
the  three-laver  system — that  you  would  have  Social  Security,  an  in- 
come maintenance  floor  (and  I  get  tired  of  that  floor  talk) .  and  private 
pensions  to  take  care  of  the  rest — as  if  it  were  possible  and  as  if  it  were 
realistic  to  have  private  pensions  for  all  the  workers  in  the  United 

States. 

30  Percext  of  Eetirees  Have  Private  Pexsioxs 

Xow,  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  a  couple  of  years  ago.  when  tliey 
first  began  to  consider  pension  legislation  and  when  Senator  Wil- 
liams was  conducting  his  inquiries' into  pension  matters,  pointed  out 
that  only  about  a  third,  in  fact,  just  under  30  percent  of  the  people 
retirinar  had  any  kind  of  private  pension  at  all.  And  by  any  kind,  we 
mean  any  kind."  There  were  very  small  benefits  for  some — the  range 
of  protection  varied  widely.  And  only  about  half  of  those  currently 
working  were  covered  by  private  pension  plans.  There  were  some,  I 
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believe  lie  said  29  million  workers  for  whom  it  was  not  possible  to  even 
think  of  there  being  a  private  pension  plan.  These  were  the  people  who 
needed  it  the  most — domestic  workers,  migratory  farmworkers,  in 
and  out  itinerant  workers — the  people  who  had  the  least  surety  of  a 
stead}'  income.  These  were  the  people  who  were  the  least  likely  to  have 
a  private  pension  and  yet,  theoretically,  the  people  who  needed  it  the 
most. 

Now,  you  get  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  those  who  have  pensions, 
who  have  good  pensions. 

Well,  the  organized  workers  are  top  among  them.  The  organized 
workers  also  have  the  best  wage  scales,  and  because  they  have  the  best 
wage  scales,  they  get  the  best  social  security  benefits. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  but  the  fact  is,  then,  that  the 
ipeople  with  the  best  social  security  benefits  are  those  most  likely  to 
have  a  private  pension  plan.  Professor  Schulz  says  he  sees  a  widening 
of  the  gap  between  these  two  under  this  system;  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
inevitable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  depend  on  the  private  pension  system  to 
meet  the  major  income  security  needs  in  retirement  for  a  very,  .very 
large  portion  of  the  working  force. 

IMr.  Oriol.  I  am  sure  you  have  discussed  with  Dr.  Schulz  his  hope, 
or  his  objective,  that  the  wage  replacement  rate  be  standard,  a  mini- 
mum of  55  percent.  I  think  at  present,  as  things  stand  now.  it  is  about 
29  percent  for  upper  income  groups  and  about  16  percent  for  tliose 
with  verj^  low  incomes. 

IMr.  Crtjikshaxk.  I  think  it  is  better  than  that  for  those  people 
presently  retired  or  retiring,  particularly  in  terms  of  couples.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  in  detail  with  Professor  Schulz,  and  I  may  need  some 
correction  on  this,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  better  than  that.  A^^ien  you 
consider  couples  retiring,  and  when  you  also  take  into  account  tlie  tax 
factors,  I  think  the  replacement  of  take-home  pay  is  above  that;  for 
those  presently  retiring,  our  Social  Security  system  is  in  pretty  good 
shape. 

Its  shortcomings  affect  those  people  who  have  retired  earlier,  whose 
benefits  are  based  on  a  low  wage  scale,  which  was  in  effect  at  the  time 
they  retired,  and  not  taking  into  account  the  rise  in  wages  and  the 
inflationary  costs.  Those  are  the  people  who  are  hurting  the  most  now 
under  our  system ;  but  with  the  present  benefit  schedules,  and  including 
the  cost-of-living  escalator  and  dependents'  benefits.  I  think  that  work- 
ers have  a  reasonabl}^  good  replacement  rate  under  our  social  security 
system. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Do  you  think  55  percent  minimum  is  too  high  ? 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  No,  but  I  think  we  are  almost  there.  For  the  very 
top  wage  earner,  I  do  not  think  we  are  far  from  that  figure. 

I  think  Commissioner  Ball  can  perhaps  tell  us  more  accurately  how 
near  we  are. 

Entire  Wage  Base  Contributions  Eecommended 

Mr.  Oriol.  You  have  recommended  that  the  employer  portion  of  the 
social  security  contribution  be  applied  to  the  entire  wage  base  instead 
of  just  to  the  maximum  taxable  wage  base. 
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Xow,  critics  might  say  that  this  rocommendation  wilL  (1)  disconra<re 
employers  from  setting  up  private  pensions:  (2)  increase  employer 
costs  during  recessionary  periods;  and  (3)  intensify  inflationary-  pres- 
sures. How  do  you  respond  to  that? 

]Mr,  Crutksitaxk.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  intensify  any  inflationary 
pressures.  You  take  tliis  as  an  additional  cost  now,  it  is  one  form  of 
forced  saving. 

Now,  of  course,  applied  to  the  employer's  tax,  it  is  not  a  forced  sav- 
ini?:.  The  employee's  tax  is  something  of  a  forced  saving. 

The  cost  of  an  employer  paying  on  the  basis  of  his  total  payioll  is 
true  now  to  some  extent  for  off-and-on  employment. 

If  an  employer,  for  example,  employs  two  people  the  first  half  of 
tlie  year,  and  then  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  pays  their  tax  on 
that,  he  is  already  paying  without  limit.  He  is  paying  on  the  full  pay- 
roll tax  by  virtue  of  taking  on  another  employee.  So  if  there  is  a,  turn- 
over, it  in  some  instances  falls  that  way,  and  as  far  as  discouraging  the 
])i-ivate  pension  plan.  I  know  there  are  people  who  take  the  position 
you  should  reserve  a  portion  of  this  whole  area  of  need  for  private 
enterprise. 

I  do  not  buy  that  at  all.  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate,  and  I  think 
it  derives  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  very  nature  of  the  social 
security  system. 

People  look  on  this  system  as  if  it  were  essentially  a  Govornment 
profrram,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Government  is  the  bu.ilder  of  bridges 
or  the  dredger  of  canals,  which  are  Government  programs. 

"Well,  in  a  certain  technical  and  nariow  sense  it  may  be,  but  in  the 
essence  of  the  program  it  is  not. 

It  is  a  program  where  people  are  engaged  in  a  vast  self-help  pro- 
oram,  where  they  use  the  mechanics  of  government  to  participate  in 
tliis  r>oo]5erative  self-help  undertaking  of  meeting  their  nwd.  Social 
security  is  just  as  much  that  kind  of  program  as,  say,  the  old  friendly 
societies  were,  or  the  burial  societies,  where  people  belonging  to  a 
guild,  or  a  union,  or  a  group,  in  a  way  put  in  so  much  money  to  meet  a 
certain  contingency. 

The  only  difference  is  they  used  the  mechanics  of  government  to 
do  their  collecting  and  their  disbursements;  but  it  still  remains  essen- 
tially that  kind  of  program. 

Now.  to  peo])le  who  look  on  it  differently,  as  a  Governnient  pro- 
frram — like  dig-ging  canals  or  dredging  rivers  or  building  bridges — it 
seems  it  is  all  riaht  for  the  Government  to  take  care  of  that  loAver  end  of 
poor  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  pi-ivate  insurance  pi-emiums.  Rut 
when  you  get  into  the  groun  that  is  a  little  better  off,  and  you  set  an 
affluent  oToup.  then  let  the  insurance  companies  come  in.  and  the  car- 
riers, and  the  imderwriters,  and  the  rest  of  thom— let  them  come  in  and 
get  their  bite.  That  is  the  area  of  private  profit  that  to  me  reflects  a 
total  misunderstandino;  in  the  nature  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Ortol.  One  of  the  points  that  has  been  emphasized  at  tlio  hear- 
ino-s  is  this  strono-  feeling  the  older  person  has.  after  conti-ibuting  to  tlie 
Pvstem— that  is  one  of  the  key  features  wlii<h  has  to  be  preserved. 
I  was  just  asking  our  counsel.  Have  Affeldt.  if  he  wants  to  ask  a 
question  about  Senator  Pastorc's  initiative. 
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'""'  CosT-OF-LiviNG  Adjustment 

Mr.  Affeldt.  Senator  Pastore  has  agreed  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, because  Senator  Mansfield  has  offered  a  substitute.  As  you  may 
already  know,  Senator  Pastore  offered  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
an  8,7  percent  social  security  increase,  effective  for  January. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  elderly  would  receive  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease effective  for  June. 

My  question  to  you  is,  would  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
support  an  earlier  social  security  increase,  and  along  the  lines  of  Sen- 
ator Pastore's  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  Yes ;  on  the  one-shot  emergency  basis,  we  would, 
simply  because  it  is  consistent  with  our  proposing  to  shorten  the  period 
on  which  the  increase  is  payable. 

Now,  the  civil  service  retirement  plan  already  does  this.  They  do 
not  wait  a  whole  year.  Each  3-month  period  they  make  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  in  the  civil  service  retirement  plan. 

Mr.  Affeldt.  You  must  have  a  3  percent  increase,  and  then  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  must  hold  for  3  consecutive  months. 

yir.  CnuiKSHANK.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  Now,  for  a  one-shot  thing,  in 
this  emergency,  and  it  is  an  emergency  for  millions  of  people,  the 
Pastore  amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  provides  for  that  shortening, 
plus  I  think  that  he  meant  to  pay  this  out  of  general  revenue. 

That  raises  another  issue.  I  am  not  against  paying  it  out  of  general 
revenue.  I  am  not  against  introducing  the  general  revenue  concept; 
rather,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  general  revenue  concept  brought  in, 
not  on  an  emergency  basis  but  in  terms  of  a  sound  principle.  This 
makes  it  a  tripartite  system;  but  as  far  as  moving  the  time  period 
forward,  the  national  council  finds  this  x^roposal  consistent  with  its 
philosophy. 

Mr.  Affeldt.  I  would  like  to  direct  one  other  question  to  you  and 
to  Commissioner  Ball.  This  refers  to  the  statement  by  former  Budget 
Director  Eoy  Ash.  He  says  that  if  income  distribution  programs  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  the  same  rate  during  the  next  20  years  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past  20  years,  and  I  quote  now,  "It  could  eat  up  more 
tlian  half  of  our  gross  national  product."  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  that  ? 

Mr.  Cruikshank.  I  commented  indirectly  on  this  in  my  opening 
remarks. 

This  is  a  straight-line  projection.  It  is  like  noting  the  birth  rate  of 
frogs  and  saying  that  in  a  period  of  time  you  will  be  wading  knee  deep 
in  frogs.  But  seriously,  what  Mr.  Ash  failed  to  recognize  is  that  we 
have  just  gone  through  a  catcliup  period,  and  there  have  been  several 
of  these  catchup  periods  in  the  history  of  Social  Security. 

There  were  11  years  covering  the  depression  and  the  war  years — ■ 
from  19e39  to  1950 — when  there  was  no  change  in  the  benefit  structure 
of  Social  Security.  In  the  act  of  1950,  we  had  a  77  percent  average 
increase  in  Social  Security'. 

All  right,  if  3^ou  had  a  77  percent  increase  in  Social  Security  every 
year  since  1950,  you  Avould  now  be  getting  several  thousand  dollars  a 
nionth  benefit  from  Social  Security,  which  everybody  knows  is 
ridiculous. 
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Xobody  contemplated  that,  and  nobody  contemplates  extending  a 
straight -line  projection  into  the  future  of  a  period  which  was  one  of 
these'^catchup  periods,  just  like  1950  was  a  catchup  period  to  cover  the 
deficiencies  of  the  wartime  period.  So  I  think  Mr.  Roy  Ash  is  seeing 
ghosts  where  there  are  not  any. 

Daxger  of  Long-Raxge  Proppiecies 

Mr.  Oriol.  About  long-range  prophecies,  I  wonder  if  you  noticed  in 
the  Aeic  York  Times*  on  Sunday,  it  is  an  article  indicating  that  the 
newest  census  survey  shows  that  the  curve  of  births  for  197-4  has  sud- 
denly gone  upward'and  the  curve  of  deaths  moved  equally  suddenly 
downward. 

The  article  also  w^arns  against  the  danger  of  long-range  prophecies, 
one  reason  beino-  the  number  of  women  in  child  bearing  ages  is  mark- 
edly high,  and  will  become  higher  in  the  next  few  decades,  so  here  is 
an  "earlv  indicator  that  something  unexpected  might  happen. 

i\Ii'.  Cruiksiiaxk.  Lots  of  unexpected  things  can  happen,  but  we 
should  do  the  best  planning  we  can. 

I  have  used  a  popular  phrase,  maybe  too  popular  for  the  dignity  of 
a  Senate  committee,  but  I  have  said' the  use  of  actuaries  is  like  the  use 
of  the  weather  bureau.  I  do  not  discredit  the  very  significant  work  they 
do.  I  do  not  plan  to  go  on  a  hike  or  a  picnic  or  go  sailing  without  calling 
the  weather  bureau ;  but  if  they  predict  fair  weather,  I  also  carry  an 
mnbi'ella. 

]\Ir.  Aefeldt.  One  further  question.  The  Social  Security  Advisory 
Coimcil  suggested  that  the  Congress  should  give  consideration  to  rais- 
ing tlie  eligibility  age  ff)r  full  social  security  benefits  during  the  eai'ly 
part  of  the  2ist  century,  perhaps  from  65  to  68.  What  would  be  your 
reaction  to  that  ? 

^Ir.  Cruikshaxk.  Well,  from  the  days  of  the  early  program  in  the 
Bismarck  period  in  Germany,  it  was  kind  of  arbitrary  to  retire  at  05, 
whicli  was  considered  to  be  the  normal  retirement. 

I  think  there  can  be  some  elasticitv.  There  is  alreadv  elasticity,  of 
course  in  2  ways. 

We  allow  an  actuarily  reduced  benefit  for  early  retirement  now.  and 
I  would  suggest  that  that  be  looked  at  too.  I  think  we  are  reducing  it 
too  sharply. 

There  is  some  increment  now  added  for  those  who  continue  working 
beyond  age  65,  and  I  would  perhaps  suggest  that  increment  be 
increased. 

We  only  consider  65  the  normal  retirement  age-— and  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  reasonable  figure — and  it  has  prevailed  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion for  over  100  years  now.  I  think  if  we  changed  it  just  in  terms  of  a 
cost  factor,  we  would  be  doing  injustice  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  Ortol.  I  might  add  we  got  a  lively  response  in  the  mail  to  even 
the  discussion  of  that  possibility. 

Mr.  Cruikshaxk.  I  would  expect  so. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Well,  I  think  perhaps  we  better  call  Commissioner  Ball, 
and  we  certainly  thank  you  once  again. 

.  *See  aiipendix,  item  4,  p.  96S. 
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]\Ir.  Cruiksiiaxk.  Thank  you  a^ain,  gentlemen. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cruikshank  f oIIotvs  :] 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  XELSOX  H.  CRUIKSHANK 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  my  name  is  Nelson 
H.  Cruil<shank.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens. 

The  National  Council  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization  of  over  3,000 
older  people's  clubs  in  all  States.  We  are  the  country's  largest  organization  of 
senior  citizens  clubs. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  again  present  the  views  of  the  National  Council 
as  your  committee  continues  its  important  study  of  ""Future  Directions  in  Social 
Security". 

Because  I  understand  that  you  would  like  us  to  keep  our  statements  brief  so 
that  there  will  be  ample  time  for  questions  and  discussion,  I  shall  concentrate 
on  the  financial  aspects  of  our  Social  Security  system. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  Social  Security  system  faces  some  financial 
problems.  The  short-run  aspect  of  these  problems  is  readily  manageable.  The 
long-run  problems  of  financing  may  prove  more  difiicult. 

Without  minimizing  the  seriousness  of  these  problems,  I  urge  that  they  be 
viewed  in  proper  perspective.  The  cause  of  the  problems  is  not  the  Social  Security 
system.  Economic  and  demographic  factors  are  the  cause. 

This  would  appear  to  be  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection.  But  strangely  enough, 
some  of  the  present  day  critics  of  Social  Security  appear  to  be  writing  from  the 
premise  that  because  we  have  Social  Security,  come  the  year  2035  there  are  going 
to  be  only  30  people  over  age  65  for  every  100  working  age  as  contrasted  to  18.3 
in  that  group  at  present. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  figures  will  accurately  reflect  the  population 
make-up  60  years  from  now,  but  if  experience  does  bear  them  out  it  will  be  a 
problem  for  society  as  a  whole.  But  it  will  not  confront  us  because  of  Social 
Security.  Social  Security  is  the  answer  to  the  problem — not  the  prolilem  itself. 
It  is  of  course  less  than  a  perfect  answer.  And  it  will  have  to  be  adjusted  and 
improved  and  it  will  have  to  find  additional  financial  resources  to  meet  such  demo- 
graphic changes  if  they  do  indeed  occur.  But  the  same  problem  will,  in  this  event, 
confront  every  device  that  has  been  developed  or  may  be  developed  in  the  future  to 
meet  the  problem  of  income  maintenance  in  old  age.  It  will  be  a  problem  for  pri- 
vate pension  plans- — a  problem  for  private  annuity  programs,  and  for  individual 
savings  and  investment  programs,  as  well  as  for  Social  Security.  It  will  be  a  prob- 
lem for  all  these,  assuming  of  course  that  America  will  never  accept  the  unthink- 
able alternative  of  letting  its  older  people  starve  or  prematurely  die  of  unattended 
disease. 

Unemployment,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cuts  down  payroll-tax  income,  increases 
outgo  as  more  and  more  older  workers  lose  their  jobs  and  are  forced  on  to  the 
retirement  rolls.  But  is  the  Social  Security  system  the  cause  of  the  unemployment 
problem?  Obviously  not.  Instead,  it  is  part  of  the  remedy  in  that  it  provides  a 
source  of  income  for  those  older  workers  who  can  no  longer  continue  in  gainful 
employment. 

Inflation  too  greatly  increases  Social  Security  outlays  now  that  benefits  are 
adjusted  to  increa-ses  in  the  cost  of  living.  But  the  Social  Security  system  is  not 
the  cause  of  inflation.  Again,  it  is  one  means  of  ameliorating  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

Today's  economy — combining  double-digit  inflation  with  close  to  double-digit 
unemployment — has  resulted  in  more  money  being  paid  out  in  social  security 
benefits  than  is  currently  being  paid  in  by  workers  and  their  employers.  I  em- 
phasize aa:ain  that  Social  Security  is  not  the  cause  of  this  problem.  Biit  it  can  be 
part  of  the  solution  liecause  it  is  good  fo.v  the  economy  to  have  this  money  poured 
back  in  through  purchases  of  consumer  goods.  And  we  can  be  .sure  that  Social 
Security  benefit  checks  are  immediately  spent  on  essentials  of  daily  living  instead 
of  being  deposited  in  savings  accounts. 

Some  Financing  Problems   Caused  by   Demographic  Factors 

Demographic  factors  are  responsible  for  the  long-range  financing  problems.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  hold  the  Social  Security  svstem  rosponsible 
for  current  birth  rates.  People  are  living  longer.  But  if  the  cash  benefits  keep  our 
aged  from  starving  to  death,  and  Medicare  benefits  help  to  prevent  untimelv 
death,  no  one  would  wish  it  otherwise. 
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The  full  impact  of  these  demographic  factors  on  the  Social  Security  sy.-tem  will 
not  be  felt  uutil  the  next  century.  1  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this  that  1  minimize 
ihi'  scridu.-iiess  (if  the  problem  or  suggest  that  its  solution  can  be  postponed  for 
future  generations  to  solve.  The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  has  always 
held  the  national  interest  above  the  siJecial  interests  of  the  aged  population.  Our 
members  want  a  better  life,  not  just  for  themselves  but  for  iheir  children  and 
grandchildren. 

I  mean  instead,  that  by  the  next  century  there  may  well  be  offsetting  factors 
that  again  reQuire  the  actuaries  to  revise  their  present  dire  predictions.  When  we 
get  our  economy  back  on  its  feet,  a  number  of  factors  could  greatly  increase  the 
income  of  the  system  and  reduce  its  outgo.  Full  employment  permits  workers  to 
continue  in  their  jobs  to  more  advanced  ages ;  women,  with  fewer  children,  will 
iiK  reasingly  enter  ihe  labor  force;  and  we  have  every  expectation  that  produc- 
tivity will  continue  to  rise  over  the  Imig  run.  These  factors,  coupled  with  the  re- 
duced liurdeu  of  support  for  children,  all  serve  to  make  it  more  possible  for  the 
workers  of  the  future  to  provide  adequately  for  their  older  people — so  that  they 
in  turn  can  retire  with  dignity  and  independence. 

1  iirefaced  this  i)lea  for  viewing  the  financial  problems  in  proper  perspective  by 
.saying  that  ihey  were  rather  easily  solvable  in  the  immediate  future  but  more 
difficult  for  the  long  run.  What  tlien  are  the  National  Council's  reconmiendations 
for  solutions?  Again  in  the  interests  of  conserving  your  time.  1  will  summarize 
them  and  ask  that  you  include  in  the  record  this  Supplementary  Statement  and 
Dissenting  Yiews,"^  submitted  by  Iludolph  T.  Danstedt  to  the  Social  Security 
Advi.s«)ry  Council.  Mr.  Danstedt  is  assistant  to  the  president,  XCSC.  and  served 
on  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Council  as  a  representative  of  the  public  in 
gen(  ral  and  of  older  people  in  particular.  His  views  are  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
liy  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Instead  of  changing  the  basic  character  of  the  Medicare  program  in  order  to 
imi)rove  the  financing  base  for  cash  benefits,  these  recommendations  face  directly 
the  financing  problems  of  the  cash  benefit  program. 

We  feel  that  reductions  in  the  trust  funds  in  the  next  few  years  are  not  to  be 
deplored.  The  trust  funds  are  intended  to  serve  during  periods  of  recession  ;  the 
fact  that  Social  Security  beneficiaries  get  more  money  to  spend  than  is  currently 
nein^-  deducted  from  workers"  paychecks  in  Social  Security  taxes  is  good  for  a 
depiessed  economy. 

To  meet  this  deficit,  we  recommend  that  the  maximum  wage  base  used  for  con- 
tributions  and  the  calculation  of  benefits  be  raised,  possibly  to  ,5;24,{)00  in  1977 
;ind  more  thereafter  as  wages  increase.  I  point  out  here  that  such  a  change  would 
impi-ove  the  wage-replacement  ratio  for  high  earners  and  would  not  increase  the 
amnmi!  of  Social  Security  tax  paid  by  the  average  worker.  Further,  we  prnpo.se 
that  the  tax  relate  to  the  employer's  full  payroll — and  would  point  out  that  sm  h 
an  increase  means  that  the  tax  burden  placed  on  employers  of  combined  Social 
Security  and  unemployment  compensation  would  be  significantly  less  than  con- 
templated when  the  S(*>eial  Security  Act  was  passed  l>ack  in  1935. 

With  these  changes,  the  contributions  now  scheduled  would  over  finance  the 
Medicare  hosi)ital  iusuraiire  program  for  many  years  to  come.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  197S  scheduled  increase  of  0.2  percent  of  payroll  on  employees 
and  employers  be  allocated  to  the  cash  benefit  program  rather  than  to  the  hospital 
program. 

These  changes  would  solve  the  short-run  financing  problem  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system.  For  the  long  run,  we  proi>osc  that  the  Ccaigress  restore  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  the  provision  for  general  revenue  financing  that  was  included  from 
1944  through  1950,  as  follows : 

'•There  is  also  authorized  to  l»e  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  finance  tlie  benefits  and  payments  provided  for  in  this 
title." 

I  need  not  detail  at  this  time  the  reasons  why  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  has  long  favored  tripartite  financing  of  Social  Security  benefits.  Our 
recommendation,  expressed  to  this  committee  on  numerous  past  occasions,  takes 
on  even  greater  importance  now  that  the  Social  Security  system  faces  future 
financing  problems. 

In  this  studv  of  "Future  Directions  in  Social  Security."  the  committee  nppvo- 
priatelv  addresses  itself  to  issues  in  addition  to  financing.  The  National  Council 
anpreciates  the  opportunities  you  have  given  us  in  the  past  to  present  our  views 
on  all  aspects  of  Social  Security  reform,  recommendations  formulated  at  a  time 
of  more  favorable  economic  conditions. 


1  See  appendix,  item  1,  p.  961. 
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While  luiL  niiiiimiziuy  the  seriousness  of  the  need  for  reforms  in  financing.  I 
urge  that  you  not  h)se  siglit  of  other  necessary  improvements.  We  must  not  s.icri- 
fice  liard-f (night  gains  in  yocial  Security,  Medicare  and  Supplemental  Security 
Income  hecause  of  the  sad  state  of  today's  economy — a  state  we  trust  is  only 
temporary. 

INFLATION   Hurts   Elderly  Most 

First,  inflation — a  serious  burden  for  all  our  people — inflicts  special  anguish  on 
the  elderly  who  live  on  fixed  low  incomes  and  spend  virtually  all  of  these  inctmies 
on  the  basic  essentials  of  daily  living,  essentials  that  have  been  escalating  at 
especially  rapid  rates.  Inasmuch  as  the  spending  patterns  of  older  people  are 
rpilte  different  from  those  of  younger  families,  we  urge  that  careful  consideration 
be  given  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the  CPI  in  automatically  adjusting 
payments  under  Social  Security  and  SSI.  We  believe  the  adjustments  should  be 
based  on  an  index  more  accurately  reflecting  the  spending  patterns  of  the  elderly. 
Furthermore,  adjustment  only  once  a  year  fails  to  live  up  to  the  original 
promise — at  least  as  interpreted  by  most  beneficiaries — that  benefits  are  "infla- 
tion-proof."' And  I  need  not  say  to  this  committee  that  President  Ford's  proposal 
to  hold  the  increase  to  5  percent  this  year  is  an  outrageous  attempt  to  thwart  the 
already  inadequate  increase  promised  by  the  law.  The  National  Council  applauds 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senators  Kennedy.  Williams,  and  Mondale.  for  the  speed 
with  which  you  introduced  Concurrent  Resolution  2  opposing  the  President's 
action. 

Secondly,  rather  than  further  eroding  the  protection  of  Medicare  as  the  admin- 
istration proposes,  this  program  should  be  strengthened  and  improved.  Ultinuitely. 
of  course,  the  cure  for  the  shortcomings  of  Medicare  is  the  adoption  of  a  National 
Health  Security  program  such  as  contemplated  in  Senator  Kennedy's  bill  S.  3 
(and  H.R.  21). With  out-of-pocket  payments  the  aged  pay  for  medical  treatment 
higher  now  than  Viefore  Medicare  became  law.  it  is  urgent  that  the  financial 
burden  of  the  elderly  be  reduced — not  increased  as  the  Administration  proposes. 
Pending  enactment  of  a  Comprehensive  Health  Security  program  we  urge  the 
following  changes  in  Medicare : 

(1)  Eliminale  the  monthly  premium  beneficiaries  now  pay  for  phy.sicians' 
services  (Part  B). 

(2)  Include  coverage  of  prescrpition  drugs. 

(3)  Reduce  the  present  tv\-o  year  and  five  month  waiting  jieriod  that  the  dis- 
abled must  meet  to  be  eligible  for  health  benefits  and  start  Medicare  coverage 
after  5  months  when  cash  disability  benefits  begin. 

Thirdly,  the  National  Council,  which  has  consistently  opposed  the  elimination 
of  the  retirement  test  under  Social  Security,  now  redoubles  its  opposition  on  eeo- 
nnniie  grounds.  Elimination  of  the  retirement  test  is  essentially  a  proposal  to 
add  a  bonus  to  the  earned  income  of  the  small  proportion  of  tlie  elderly  who  are 
physically  able  to  continue  in  their  jobs  and  for  whom  jobs  are  available.  It  is 
unconscionable  to  add  to  the  system  the  burden  of  such  a  bonus  amounting  to 
roughly  $4  billion  annually  to  be  borne  out  of  payroll  taxes  at  a  time  when  work- 
ers' real  wages  are  declining.  Some  have  countered  that  extra  cost  should  be 
borne  out  of  general  revenues.  We  firmly  l)elieve  that  general  revenue  financing 
slionld  be  introduced — but  it  should  be  used  to  support  improved  benefits  for  the 
00  percent  of  the  elderly  who  are  too  old  or  too  ill  to  work  and  for  whom  there  is 
not  the  remotest  possibility  of  emjiloyment  in  this  depressed  labor  market. 

.\nd  finally.  ^Ir.  Chair'nnn.  tlie  National  Council  takes  this  opportunity  to 
express  .strong  support  for  S.  388  introduced  by  you.  The  objectives  we  have  long 
sought  would  be  achieved  by  its  provisions  to  establish  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
liiinlstration  as  an  autonomous  agency  :  to  prohibit  the  accompanying  of  checks 
with  notices  that  make  reference  to  elected  Federal  officials:  and  to  separate 
the  transactions  of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget. 

The  urgonc^y  of  this  issue  is  underscored  by  the  President's  budget  proposal  to 
limit  the  statutory  cost-of-living  increases  in  Social  Security  benefits  to  an  arbi- 
trary 5  percent. 

AVbat  the  President's  plan  would  do.  if  enacted,  it  to  allow  the  administration 
to  use  the  improved  financial  position  of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds,  that 
would  result  from  the  cut  liack  in  benefits,  to  offset  part  of  the  deficit  in  the 
overall  budget,  thus  making  the  general  budget  appear  better  than  it  is  in  fact. 
This  is  not  only  bad  social  policy — increasing  the  harrlship  of  older  people  and 
the  widows,  orphans  and  disabled  to  reduce  budget  deficits — but  it  is  dishonest 
accounting  practice.  If  the  bead  of  a  business  corporation  would  use  the  same 
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device  ill  reiioriini?  corporation  assets  to  liis  stockholders,  lie  would  lie  subject 
under  tlie  new  IVnsiou  Reform  Act,  to  all  the  peiiallies  of  the  law. 

The  clear  evidence  of  iiupracticality  and  political  chicanery  in  the  Ford  hudjiei 
cut  projtasals  calls  for  early  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  protect  tlie  Social 
Security  trust  funds  from  White  House  manipulation. 

Tliaiik  you  for  the  opportunity  to  nsjain  particii>ate  in  the  Committee's  im- 
ihutanl    study   of  "Future    Directions   in    Social    Security."' 

Mr.  Oriol.  Commissioner,  I  know  you  brolce  into  a  busy,  ftill  day 
of  meetings,  so  perhaps  Ave  had  better  go  ahead  with  your  testimony, 
and  the  Senator  will  catch  up  when  he  comes  back. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROEERT  M.  BALL,  SCHOLAR  IN  RESIDENCE,  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  MEDICINE.  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES;  AND 
FORMER  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Ball.  I  have  a  fairly  lengthy  statement,  Mr.  Oriol,  and  I 
thouglit  it  might  be  introduced  in  the  record,  but  without  taking 
up  tlie  time  to  read  it.='= 

Mr.  Oriol.  It  will  be  iuti'oduced,  without  objection. 

Mr.  Ball.  What  would  you  think  would  be  the  most  useful  pro- 
cedure in  the  absence  of  the*^Senators,  do  you  liave  a  series  of  questions 
that  you  would  like  to  to  have  me  answer  ? 

iSIr.  Oriol.  We  do  have  questions,  but  I  think  there  are  about  three 
or  four  major  points  in  your  statement  that  perhaps  you  Avould  like 
to  paraphrase. 

FiXAXCLVL    SOUXDXESS    IX    PROGRAM    URGED 

Mr.  Ball.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  major  importance 
that  the  Congress  act  in  the  relatively  near  future  to  restore  linancial 
soundness  to^  the  social  security  program.  This  is  the  quickest  and 
best  way  to  respond  to  the  public  perception  that  Social  Security  is 
in  difficulty.  There  are  immediate,  steps  that  can  be  taken,  and  it  seems 
to  me  until  they  are  taken,  we  are  going  to  have  a  continual  rash 
of  conmients  on  "the  system  that  are  very  dlstiu'bing  to  the  individuals 
receiving  social  security  benefits  and  to  the  100  million  who  are 
contributing  to  the  system.  So  I  would  plead  for  early  action,  hope- 
fully in  tliis  session,  on  at  least  tiie  sliort-range  part  of  the  linancmg 
problem  in  Social  Security. 

The  financing  situation  needs  to  be  looked  at  in  two  parts:  one 
part  concerns  the  problem  Iietwcen  now  and  al)Out  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  the  second  part  concei'iis  financing  in  the  next  century. 
I  would  hope  there  would  be  early  action  on  at  least  the  first  point. 

The  system  will  pay  out  in  fiscal  year  1076  more  than  it  takes  m— in 
the  Pre'sident's  budget,  a  little  over  a  $4  billion  drop  in  reserves. 

I  personally  do  not  think  that  in  itself,  this  is  a  proper  cause  for 
concern.  The^-eason  that  we  have  $45  billion  in  reserve  in  the  cash 
program  is  for  a  period  like  this— so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
crease income  at  a  time  when  it  Avould  be  inconvenient  in  terms  of 
(vcmomic  policy.  So  T  am  not  askiuii  that  anything  be  done  about  tjie 
fact  that  there  will  be  more  outgo  than  income  in  fiscal  year  19  <  6. 
or  even  fiscal  year  1977.  but  I  tliink  the  steps  should  be  taken  now 
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that  will  increase  the  income  o.f  the  proirram  at  the  end  of  the  economic 
tnvndown.  so  that  people  will  know  that  the  system  is  not  going  to 
continue  to  rnn  behind. 

What  T  wonld  like  to  propose  very  specifically  in  that  the  maximnm 
earning  base  in  the  social  security  program  be  raised  beginning  in 
1077  to  $24,000.  When  that  is  done,  and  you  apply  the  rates  planned 
for  the  hospital  insurance  part  of  Medicare  to  that  base,  yon  find 
that  the  hospital  insurance  progi'am  is  overfinanced  for  a  considerable 
pei'iod  of  time — not  for  the  long  rnn.  but  for  many  years  in  the  future. 
Consequently,  the  scheduled  rate  inci^ease  in  107<S  of  0.2  percent  on 
employers,  and  0.2  percent  on  employees,  that  under  present  law  would 
go  to  hospital  insurance  under  ^Medicare.  T  would  propose  go  instead 
to  the  cash  benefit  pro£>-ram  where  the  financial  problem  is.  Those  two 
steps — an  increase  in  the  maximum  earnings  base  to  $4,000.  and  apply- 
ing the  already  scheduled  197R  rate  increase  to  the  cash  benefit  pro- 
gram— would  put  the  system  back  in  good  financial  shape,  depend- 
ing on  Avhich  estimate  you  use,  at  least  to  the  mid-1980's,.and  I  would 
think  really  much  longer  than  that. 

INfr.  Ortot..  I  am  interested  in  your  statement  that  IMedicare  will  be 
overfinanced.  more  money  coming  in  than  going  out.  Could  not  that 
be  used  on  such  improvements  for  coverage  of  prescription  drugs,  or 
elimination  of  the  premium,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Cruikshank? 

Mr.  P)ALT,.  Yes.  it  could,  but  then  you  would  have  to  find  some  other 
source  of  funding  for  the  cash  program. 

I  Avas  operating  in  my  oavu  mind  on  the  theory  that  the  most  im- 
portant short-term  action  that  could  be  taken  for  Social  Security  is 
tb.e  restoi-ation  of  sounrl  financing.  Since  there  is  considerable  reluc- 
inuce  to  inci-oase  contribution  rates  over  those  that  are  scheduled, 
and  also  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  to  introduce 
general  revenue  financing  in  the  near  futu.re.  you  are  circumscribed 
as  to  what  you  can  do  in  the  period  immediately  ahead. 

IVFr.  Ortot,.  T  ]u?t  could  not  help  raising  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  On  the  longer  range  question,  I  might  say  that  what  I 
h.ave  tried  to  do  in  the  prepared  testimony,  is  to  put  in  one  place  various 
facets  of  the  financing  pi'oblem  that  have  been  discussed  by  many 
different  groups,  and  many  newspaper  articles  in  recent  months.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  take  action  on  the  benefit  side  of  Social 
Security  that  would  reduce  the  long  range  imbalance  in  the  program 
and  also  in  my  judgment  improve  protection. 

We  do  not  very  often  in  life  get  the  opportunity  to  actually  im- 
prove something,  and  at  the  same  time  save  money,  and  it  is  not  quite 
that. 

Bexeftts  Should  Etse  ix  Eel.\ttox  to  Wages 

What  I  would  propose  on  the  benefit  side  is  similar  to  what  tlie 
Advisory  Council  projioses.  Instead  of  having  the  automatii'  ])i(>vi- 
sions  oi^erate  as  they  do  today.  I  would  have  the  b-enefit  protection 
rise  in  the  futui'e,  in  relation  to  wages. 

If  you  do  that,  people  contributing  to  the  program  are  assured  of 
getting  a  replacement  of  their  wages  when  they  retire  that  is  fixed  in 
advance;  they  can  count  on  it.  I  consider  that  a  superior  system  to 
the  present  one  under  which  future  replacement  rates  depend  on  the 
movement  of  wages  and  prices.  This  change  is  made  and  protection 
is  related  directly  to  up-to-date  wages.  The  long-range  actuarial  im- 
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balance  is  reduced  by  about  one-third  as  compared  to  the  iniltahiuee 
shown  in  curreiU  estimates.  Thus,  you  have  this  wonderful  comliina- 
tion  of  really  improviiifr  the  system,  and  also  at  the  same  time  havini:- 
a  rechiction  in  the  co-t  as  compaied  with  current  e.-timates. 

AVhether  it  actually  reduces  the  cost,  depends  on  what  would  ha\i' 
liax:)pened  to  wages  and  prices  over  the  next  75  years,  which  of  c(»urse 
no  one  knows,  but  at  least  it  would  help  restore  people's  concept  of 
wliat  the  program  is,  help  bring  the  estimates  into  balance.  It  woidd 
be  a  very  good  thing  to  do,  and  quickly,  it  seems  to  me. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  technical  problem  to  devise  a  new 
approach  to  benefit  computation  which  ties  the  benefits  directly  to 
include  wages.  A  considerable  amount  of  technical  work  will  be 
called  for.  The  sooner  we  get  started  on  it.  the  better,  because  it  will 
both  improve  protection  and  contribute  to  restoring  f\dl  public  con- 
fideiice  in  the  financing  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Oi?iOL.  This  is  what  other  witnesses  ha;e  refei-ied  to  as  cou- 
[)rnig  and  decoupling. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  guess  so.  I  tried  to  avoid  that  terminology,  l^ecause  1 
don't  think  it  illuminates  the  problem.  Perhaps  "stabilizing  the  wage 
i-eplacement  rate''  would  be  better. 

Mr.  OiuoL.  Well,  since  it  is  in  such  wide  use,  I  wanted  to  identifv 
it. 

^Ir.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Okiol.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  how  to  get  the  technical 
work  done,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  some  urgency  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  would  think  the  most  efficient  way  to  work  on  llie 
problem  of  a  benefit  formula  tied  to  include  wages  would  be  to  gel 
the  Social  Security  Administration  staff  working  on  this  problem  if 
they  are  not  already.  One  possibility  is  for  the  Congress  to  call  for  a 
report — regardless  of  whether  they  are  for  or  against  it.  Ask  the  staff 
what  would  be  the  best  way  to  implement  the  Advi-ury  Council's 
recommcnda<"ion  for  a  wage  indexing  sj'stem,  and  then  the  Congri^ss 
could  judge  whether  that  is  what  it  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  Oriol.  The  Advisory  Council  even  said  they  do  not  liave  tlie 
formula,  and  that  work  has  to  be  done  on  it,  and  so  your  recomm(>n- 
dation  would  clear  that  up. 

VyV.  Bali..  Kiglit.  1  have  no  reason  To  tliink  the  Social  Security 
Administration  would  not  gradually  undertake  the  work,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  or  what  priority  they  would  give  it.  They  may  tirst 
be  tryin<>'  to  decide,  whether  they  tliinlc  it  is  a  good  idea. 

I  was  trying  to  short  circuit  that  a  little  by  asking  them  to  iuei)aiv 
a  report  giving  their  best  technical  iudgment  on  how  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  regardless  of  the  executive  bram-h'-  final  juilir- 
ment  on  whether  such  a  change  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Did  you  want  to  continue  ? 

CoXGKESS    TxTJ-.NDKn    PltoOKAM     In    CK    Sl.l.I-Sl   I'lM  ilj  1  I  \  < , 

Mr.  Bafx.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worthwhile  going  soniewhal  into 
the  cause  of  tlie  Jiiianciug  'problems  we  now  lind  the  .-ocial  security 
system  in.  After  all,  it  was  only  1972  when  the  last  niajor  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  progi-am,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  the  legislation  was  passed  to  have  tlie  system  soundly 
fiimnced  on  a  self-supporting  b;isis.  The  Congress  b.'lievcil  that  it  liarl 
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provided  for  such  financing.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  given 
in  the  1973  trustees'  report  that  this  had  been  done.       .  ,       ^ 

In  other  words,  you  had  in  the  1973  trustees'  report,  right  after  ilie 
|>:1«^^ag•e  of  the  major  k^frishition  of  1972. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Senator  Clark  has  come  in,  and  he  would  like  to  ask 

some  questions.  .      . 

Senator  Clark  [presiding].  I  want  to  ask  one  question  m  particular, 

:\rr.  Ball. 

In  January,  we  introduced  some  legislation  that  would  increase  the 
earnings  base  which  you  speak  about  in  another  part  of  your  paper, 
upon  which  the  Social  Security  tax  is  leveled.  Specifically,  the  legisla- 
tion would  increase  the  base  to  $18,000  in  1976;  to  $21,000  in  1977; 
and  $24,000  in  1978. 

My  question  is  this :  Would  this  kind  of  change  affect  the  short-term 
problems  associated  with  the  social  security  trust  fund  which  we 
are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  ? 

Mr.  Ball,  "l  ts.  Senator  Clark,  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
o-eneral  dii'cction  of  your  amendment. 

I  would  suggest  tiiat  perhaps  1976  is  a  little  early  for  putting  in  a 
liia-lier  step,  simply  because  of  the  economic  downturn. 

I  would  prefer  to  not  try  to  increase  the  income  to  the  system  until, 
say,  the  fall  of  1977,  which  is  about  when  you  get  the  effect  if  you  put 
tlu'  higher  wage  base  in  in  1977. 

If  vou  do  not  put  the  first  step  in  in  1976,  it  ought  to  be  a  little  higher 
step  in  1977,  to  get  the  same  financial  result,  so  I  would  tend  to  argue  in 
favor  of  $24,000  in  1977.  Then  you  are  not  affecting  purchasing  power 
at  all  until  the  fall  of  1977.  By  then  we  should  be  in  a  sti-ong  recovery 
1  position.  The  general  idea  of  increasing  the  income  of  the  system 
through  the  device  of  a  higher  earnings  base,  as  you  propose,  seems 
to  me  exactly  the  right  way  to  go. 

Such  an  increase  affects  only  the  15  percent  of  wage  earners  wlio  are 
not  noAv  paying  Social  Security  on  their  full  earnings.  Paying  on  the 
higlier  earnings  base  would  result  in  those  higher  earnings  being  cred- 
ited to  their  Avage  accounts  so  that  when  they  come  to  draw  benefits, 
those  who  have  paid  more  will  iiet  more.  As  an  illustration — if  an  in- 
dividual were  5.".  say,  at  the  time  the  $24,000  wage  base  went  in  in 
1977,  when  he  retired  at  6.5,  he  would  get  sometliing  more  tiian  >'1()0  a 
month  more  by  reason  of  having  paid  on  that  higher  amount. 

If  he  were  60  at  the  time  the  highor  wage  base  went  in,  he  would  <jot 
something  in  excess  of  i^.50  moi'e  by  reason  of  haA-ing  paid  on  the 
liigher  amount.  It  is  desii'al)le  both  fivsm  tlie  benefit  sid(^  and  also  fmrn 
tlie  income  side.  r  ■ 

Senator  Clahk.  The  otlier  question  I  Avant  to  ask  concerns  a  s])ecial 
consumer  price  index  foi-  the  (^Mei'ly. 

Do  you  haA'e  any  estimates  of  hoAv  much  such  an  index  might  add  to 
the  aA'erage  monthly  benefit,  as  opposed  to  the  present  Consumer  Pi-ice 
Iiidex.  Avhich  is  based  on  the  general  inflation  rate  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  I  am  sorry,  St'iiator  Claik,  I  do  not. 

1  think  it  is  a  A^ery  good  (juestion.  Perhaps  thv  i)e<)i)le  at  tlic  1  V- 
l)artinent  of  Lal)or  aa'Iio  Avork  on  the  CPI,  or  the  Social  Security  Oilice 
of  licsearch  and  v'>ratisticR  could  giYt'  you  some  information  on  this. 

I  do  believe,  conti-ary  to  Avliat  T  thonght  :>  years  ai:'o.  that  it  is  im- 
porta)it  to  make  this  change. 
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CPI — I  N'APi'itorniATE   Yardstick 

"\\'heii  AVG  are  in  a  period  of  sucli  rapid  inflation,  the  fact  that  low- 
inconie  pooplc  :uul  elderly  retiied  ])eople  ha\e  such  a  liiiiiier  propor- 
tion of  tlieir  budget  going  for  food  makes  the  general  CPI  inappro- 
priate as  a  measure  for  them. 

"We  used  to  think  that  in  normal  times  the  general  index  was  close 
enough,  bnt  I  am  sure  a  study  now  v.ould  show  it  substantially  ojf- 
becanse  of  the  high  proportion  of  a  low-income  budget  that  goes  for 
food  as  prices  rise  rapidly. 

Social  Secnrity,  of  course,  is  not  just  for  elderly  people.  The  index 
would  have  to  apply  to  the  disabled,  and  to  survivors.  1  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  same  index  could  be  used  for  low-income  people, 
and  for  the  retired  elderly,  and  applj'  also  to  the  supplemental  security 
income  program,  which  is  also  now  tied  to  the  general  index. 

I  might  take  tliis  opportunity.  Senator,  to  say  that  the  bill  on  Social 
Security  (hat  you  introduced  recently,  seems  to  me  generally  to  encom- 
pass most  of  the  major  important  next  steps  for  the  improvement  in 
Sociid  Security.  It  would  be  a  highly  desirable  bill  to  have  passed.  I 
am  })articularly  interested  in  the  feature  you  brought  up,  but  also  in 
your  proposal  to  bring  the  supplemental  security  income  program — 
the  needs  test  program — up  to  at  least  the  poverty  level. 

It  seems  to  me  wrong  foi-  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  take  the  re- 
s])onsibilit3" — in  a  direct  program  of  its  own — for  the  need\-  aged,  and 
the  l)lind,  and  disabled,  aiid  then  establish  eligibility  standards,  and 
income  standards  that  are  below  the  official  poverty  index  of  the  Fed- 
eral (lovei-nment  itself.  At  the  very  least,  we  ought  to  raise  the 
standard  to  the  ])0verty  level.  At  least  statistically,  if  that  happens, 
poverty  among  the  elderly  and  the  blind  and  disabled,  Avould  be 
altolished.  The  IB  percent  or  so  of  the  elderly  now  shown  below  the 
l)overty  level  would  be  brought  up  to  that  level. 

Senator  Clakk.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Church  [resuming  chair].  I  agree  that  if  the  SSI  program 
cannot  accom]^lish  this  minimal  objective,  then  we  should  not  embark 
on  the  pi'ogram.  if  we  are  going  to  Iceeji  j^coj^jle  liA-iuir  at  the  .staiulards 
l!i;it  fall  bolow  our  own  official  definition  of  povei'ty.  then  we  might 
just  as  well  have  let  the  old  ^velfare  system  intact. 

Mr.  Bam,.  I  think.  Senator,  we  do  ]U)W  have  a  very  good  structure. 
Tlic  Fedei-nl  Govei'innent  is  taking  this  responsibility  and  it  seems  (o 
iiie  this  is  a  veiv  good  thing.  "What  we  need  to  do  is  to  raise  the 
slam  la  I'd. 

Senator  ( 'ii  rncii.  That  is  right. 

Structure  for  Progress  Exists 

Mr.  Uai.l.  And  now  we  h-ive  contiibutory  so<'ial  insuianco  covciing 
practically  everyone.  With  the  great  advances  of  t]\c  1072  amendments 
we  luwe  benefit  levels  for  those  retiring  in  the  future  at  a  place  whei-e 
gciu>r:illy  they  should  b(^  leasonably  satisfactoi\v.  With  the  automatic 
j)ro\isions  to  keep  protection  u))  to  date,  the  Federal  Government  has 
set  u])  the  stiaicture  for  solving  a  large  part  of  the  income  security 
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problems  foi-  cldtu-lv  people.  This  is  particularly  true  if  you  also  con- 
sider the  Pension  Eeform  Act.  which  will  result  in  improved  private 
pension  supplementation  for  many  people.  What  I  ^ee  as  the  future 
need  for  Social  Securitv  is  not  major  sweephii:-  refoniiS.  We  have  been 
(hrouiili  that,  and  we  have  set  up  a  i:-ood  3tru<_'ture.  What  we  need  now 
are  a  "series  of  smaller  chan_i>es  to  make  it  more  equitable,  to  iinj)ri)\  r 
the  l)enellt  structure  for  this  oroup  and  for  that  aroup.  to  relate  bene- 
lits  to  indexed  wniies.  and  most  important  rio-ht  now.  to  restore  the 
linaneinii-  for  the  piooram  to  a  sound  basis  so  that  the  peopl*'  an- 
reassured  about  the  security  of  Social  Security. 

Senator  CiiiKCir.  I  would  aiiree.  I  think  peihaps  Sciiatoi'  Clark 
rna\'  liave  asked  you  about  the  present  feature  of  the  Social  Security 
law  that  makes  an  automatic  adjustment  for  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

How  would  you  chan<ie  that  mechanism  to  cnalde  it  to  act  moie 
quickly? 

Mr.  Ball.  How  would  I  ? 

Senator  Church.  I  find  that  one  of  the  ])roblems  we  lune  Avith  the 
present  provision  is  that  the  period  which  elapses  bet^^een  adjust- 
ments is  so  long,  that  we  find  ju-essui-es  developing  foi-  the  Congress 
to  intervene  again,  and  mandate  an  increase  in  Social  Secui'ity.  and 
make  it  retr-oactive.  so  that  the  mechanism  is  not  functioiiing,  as  we 
had  intended  it  to  function.  ,       ; 

One  of  the  ))rinci})al  reasons  for  it  is  that  we  wanted  to  move,  to 
malvc  these  adjustments  automatic,  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  rely 
any  longer  on  congressional  intervention  as  the  device. 

Often  we  have  waited  too  long  before  the  Congress  would  act ;  the 
people  did  not  know  whether  or  when  the  adjustment  could  be  made 
so  they  could  jdan  for  their  Inidgets.  and  yet  since  that  automatic 
pro\'ision  has  been  written  into  the  law,  we  have  not  yet  let  it  work. 

We  ha^e  not  yet  waited  for  it  to  make  the  automatic  adjustments. 
and  there  nuist  Ijc  something  wroni;-.  because  I  undei'stand  the  kind 
of  intlatif)n  we  have  been  suffering  has  been  a  great  aggravation,  has 
made  it  much  more  difficult  to  wait,  but  I  think  the  waiting  peiiod 
must  also  l)e  too  long. 

Waiting  Period  Should  Be  Reduced 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  it  seems  to  me  the  com- 
mirment  in  the  social  security  system  to  keep  the  benefits  up  to  date 
with  lising  Avages  and  prices  was  one  of  the  greatest  advances  that 
was  ever  made  in  social  security.  Your  role,  of  course,  was  a  key  in 
getting  that  impi'ovement. 

I  agree  with  you  that,  in  a  period  of  rapid  inflation,  a  year  is  too 
long  to  wait  to  raise  benefits.  At  the  time  the  automatic  pro^nsion 
was  ])assed  we  had  been  used  to  2  percent  a  year  inflation,  3  percent 
a  year.  4  percent  at  the  most.  Wlien  you  think  in  terms  of  levels  of 
inflation  like  that,  a  year  did  not  seem  unreasonable.  Now  I  would 
suggest  that  you  just  switch  over  to  increases  every  6  months,  on 
thesame  basis— that  is.  if  the  CPI  has  risen  8  percent,  have  a  bene- 
fit increase  but  no  oftener  than  every  6  months.  Social  Security  says 
that  they  can  accomplish  a  benefit  conversion  about  every  6  months, 
w  itliout  major  administrative  problems. 
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Thoy  probably  would  have  difficulty  Avith  a  shorter  poi-iod.  AVo  also 
meiitioned  earlier  that  the  index  itself  ought  to  be  tied  to  the  budgets 
of  low-income  and  elderly  people. 

Senator  Church.  Yes,  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  Xow,  a  more  fundauiental  change  that  ought  to  he  made 
relates  to  the  way  the  present  automatic  system  works  for  people  who 
are  still  contributing.  Once  you  come  on  the  benetit  roles,  the  two 
changes  we  mentioned,  I  think 

Senator  Church.  But  this  is  the  coupling  problem  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  I  think  the  Advisory  C'ouncirs  recommendation  is 
a  good  one. 

Senator  Church.  "Well,  I  would  hope  out  of  these  hearings,  we 
might  fornndate  some  legislation  that  will  accomplish  some  of  tliese 
obvious  reforms  that  would  conmiand  such  a  universal  support,  that 
we  could  get  them  down  and  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  months,  for 
the  years  that  are  often  entailed  when  more  controversial  proposals 
are  under  consideration. 

It  is  clear  to  me  from  these  hearings  that  we  have  basically  a  sound 
social  security  program.  It  is  under  a  period  right  now — it  is  under 
considerable  stress,  ow'ing  to  the  severity  of  the  inflation,  and  the 
reserve  has  been  depleted  to  some  degree,  but  we  clearly  ha\e  time 
to  solve  the  proijlems  within  the  system,  and  these  hearings  have 
really  furnished  the  committee  with  some  excellent  reconnnendations 
with  respect  to  changes  that  should  be  made. 

As  always,  your  testimony  is  excellent,  you  are  regarded  by  mem- 
bers of  this  conmiittee  as  being  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
knowledaeable  men  in  the  field,  and  vour  long  services  as  Connnis- 
sioner  is  very  much  appreciated  too,  so  I  want  to  thank  you. 

]Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ball  follows :] 

PREPARED  STATEilEXT  OF  ROBERT  M.  BALL 

Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in  the  last  several  months,  there 
has  been  considerable  public  discussion  about  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
Social  Security  program.  Several  official  bodies  have  either  recently  completed 
studies  on  this  subject  or  are  currently  engaged  in  such  studies. 

On  March  7.  the  statutory  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  issued  its 
final  report.  The  ma.iority  recommended  that  the  hospital  insurance  part  of  the 
Medicare  program  be  supported  from  general  revenues  and  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  workers,  their  employers  and  the  self-employed  now  used  to  support 
that  program  be  used  instead  for  social  security  cash  benefits.  A  panel  of  out- 
side consultants  have  reported  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  in  their 
judgment  there  is  a  larger  long-range  actuarial  deficit  in  the  cash  benefit  pro- 
gram than  was  previously  reported  in  the  1974  reports  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  appointed  a  subcommittee  und^r  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Mondale  to  study  the  question  of  Social  Security  financing 
and  to  make  recommendations.  The  newly  established  subconunittt'-^  on  Social 
Security  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  chaired  by  Congressman 
James  iiurke  of  Massachusetts,  has  set  up  a  task  force  on  Social  Security  financ- 
ing. The  President  has  directed  the  Domestic  Council  to  study  this  question  and 
to  explore  alternative  proposals.  Finally,  a  new  report  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds— made  up  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
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the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 
is  due  on  April  1.  All  of  this  activity  has  made  a  discussion  of  Social  Security 
financing  very  timely. 

The  Social  Security  system  is  the  Nation's  basic  group  insurance  and  retire- 
ment system.  Just  about  every  American  family  has  a  major  stake  in  the  pro- 
gram. One  hundred  million  people  vpill  contribute  to  Social  Security  this  year, 
and  thirty-one  million  people — one  out  of  seven  Americans — draw  a  Social 
Security  check  every  month.  The  .system  is  a  combination  of  retirement  protec- 
tion, life  insurance  (called  survivor's  insurance),  disability  insurance  and  health 
insurance  for  older  people  and  the  disabled  (Medicare).  Over  90  percent  of  all 
the  people  over  65  are  either  drawing  Social  Security  benefits  or  will  be  eligible 
to  do  so  upon  retirement.  Ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  mothers  and 
children  in  the  country  are  protected  by  the  life  insurance  provisions.  Four  out 
of  five  people  in  the  age  group  21-64  are  protected  by  the  disability  insurance 
provisions.  It  is  well  known  that  most  older  people  are  eligible  for  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits,  but  it  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  nearly  5  million  children  receive 
monthly  payments,  and  that  over  2^4  million  disabled  beneficiaries  and  their 
wives  get  payments. 

The  financial  transactions  of  this  government-operated,  contributory  social 
insurance  system  are,  of  course,  very  large.  Considering  only  the  cash  benefit 
program,  this  year  employees,  employers  and  the  self-employed  will  pay  over 
$66  billion  into  Social  Security  and  an  approximately  equal  amount  will  be  paid 
out  in  benefits.  The  •$46  billion  in  reserves  will  earn  over  •'i!2i/>  billion  in  interest. 
and  administrative  expenses,  also  paid  from  the  contribution  and  interest  income 
to  the  system,  will  run  about  .$1  billion. 

The  system  has  been  designed  to  be  self-supporting — that  is,  the  income  to 
the  system  from  contributions  and  interest  earnings  on  the  reserve  is  intended 
to  meet  the  full  cost  of  all  benefit  payments  and  administrative  expenses  as 
they  fall  due.  Payments  to  Social  Security  from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  relatively  minor  and  limited  to  a  few  .special  situations, 
such  as  payment  for  noncontributory  wage  credits  granted  in  the  past  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Practif-ally  everyone  is  dependent  upon  Social  Security  for  basic  income 
insurance — the  provision  of  benefits  to  partially  make  up  for  earned  income  that 
is  lost  as  result  of  retirement,  disability,  or  death.  Most  Americans  now  also 
look  to  the  Medicare  part  of  Social  Security  to  provide  insurance  against  the 
cost  of  medical  care  in  old  age  or  during  periods  of  long  continued  disability. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  continued  financial  stability  of  this  institution  is  of  great 
importance  to  all  Americans,  either  as  citizens  or  as  participating  members  of 
the  insurance  system,  and  in  most  instances  both. 

In  my  prepared  statement  I  Intend  to  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  di.'!- 
cussing  the  financial  status  of  the  cash  benefit  part  of  the  Social  Security 
system,  and  to  describe  some  proposals  I  have  for  improving  the  financing  of 
that  program.  I  will  comment  on  the  financing  of  the  Medicare  program  only 
incidentally.  I  will,  of  course,  be  happy,  however,  to  respond  to  questions  not 
only  about  the  financial  status  of  Social  Security,  but  also  about  any  other 
aspect  of  the  program. 

The  Financial   Status   of   Social  Security 

When  the  Social  Security  amendments  providing  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  were  signed  into  law  in  1972.  the  system  was  thought  to  be  adequatel.v 
financed.  The  1973  reports  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees.  Issued  shortly  after  these 
amendments,  showed  a  long-range  imbalance  of  %  of  1  percent  of  covered  Social 
Security  payroll,  or  an  imbalance  of  about  5  percent  relative  to  the  cost  of  the 
whole  program  over  the  75-year  period  for  which  Social  Security  estimates  are 
made.  This  relatively  minor  degree  of  imbalance  was  considered  acceptable, 
considering  the  major  uncertainties  attached  to  such  long-range  estimates. 

The  1974  Trustees'  report,  the  most  recent  one,  showed  the  program  to  be 
out  of  balance  for  the  long  run  by  nearly  3  percent  of  payroll,  or  almost  25 
percent  relative  to  total  costs,  and  to  need  at  least  some  additional  financing 
in  the  very  near  future. 

What  has  happened? 

The  Short-Run  Problem 

For  the  short-run.  the  main  problem  is  the  unprecedented  economic  situation — 
high  rates  of  inflation  combined  with  a  general  slowdown  in  economic  activity. 
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The  high  rate  of  iuflatiou  is  resulliiig  in  substantial  increases  in  benefit  outgo 
under  the  automatic  cost-of-living  provisions  at  the  same  time  that  the  income 
of  the  system  is  substantially  below  expected  levels  because  of  the  high  rate 
of  unemployment.  As  a  result,  according  to  the  President's  budget,  Social  Security 
outgo  will  exceed  contribution  income  by  over  $4  million  in  fiscal  year  lJ>7t3  and 
by  over  $7  billion  iu  fiscal  year  1977.  Although  these  estimates  are  undoubtedly 
too  high — prices  are  beginning  to  increase  les.s  rapidly  and  more  stimulative 
Government  action  will  produce  more  rapid  recovery  than  projected — there 
nevertheless  will  be  deficits. 

The  fact  that  Social  Security  benefit  payments  will  exceed  contribution  income 
for  a  short  time  would  not,  in  itself,  be  a  proper  cause  for  concern.  This  is 
why  Social  Security  has  the  reserves  it  does.  They  should  be  drawn  on  in  a  period 
of  recession  like  the  present.  For  Social  Security  beneficiaries  to  get  more  money 
to  spend  than  is  being  deducted  from  workers'  earnings  and  paid  by  employers  as 
Social  Security  contributions  is,  today,  good  for  the  economy.  The  annual  deficit 
cannot,  however,  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  it  would  unless  additional  financing 
is  provided. 

One  way  to  solve  the  short-term  prf^blem — a  way  which  would  also  help  the  long- 
run  situation — is  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  counted  for  the  computation 
of  benefits  and  for  contributions.  Contribution  rates  are  already  quite  high  (5.85 
percent  of  earnings)  and  to  increase  these  rates,  which  apply  to  all  covered 
workers,  above  the  level  already  scheduled  would  certainly  meet  considerable 
re.sistance  unless  accompanied  hy  major  additional  benefit  protection.  Increasing 
the  maximum  benefit  and  contribution  base,  on  the  other  hand,  would  make  the 
financing  of  the  system  more  progressive  and  at  the  same  time  would  increase 
protection  for  those  who  pay  more. 

Under  the  automatic  provisions  of  present  law,  the  maximum  base  rises  as 
average  earnings  covered  by  Social  Security  increase.  Thus  under  present  law, 
the  present  maximum  amount  covered  is  $14,100  this  year  and  will  be  over 
$16.0(X)  in  1977.  I  would  propose  that  the  maximum  base  be  raised  legislatively 
to  .$24,000  in  1977,  or  perhaps  it  could  be  increased  more  gradually  starting 
with  a  lower  figure  in  1977  but  rising  somewhat  more  later  on.  The  AFI^CIO 
favors  reaching  $28,000  in  .steps.  In  any  event,  the  increase  above  what  would 
result  from  the  automatic  provisions  of  present  law  should  not  start  until  1977 
for  reasons  of  economic  policy.  Starting  the  increase  in  1977  would  mean  that 
the  change  would  have  no  effect  until  the  fall — a  time  when  we  should  be  well 
on  our  way  to  economic  recovery — because  it  is  not  until  fall  that  any  significant 
number  of  workers  would  have  earnings  exceeding  the  base  that  would  in  any 
event  be  in  effect  for  1977  imder  the  automatic  provi.sions. 

With  this  higher  benefit  and  contribution  base,  the  contribution  schedule  in 
present  law  would  substantially  over-finance  the  Medicare  hospital  insurance 
program  for  many  years  into  the  future.  It  would  be  possible,  then,  without 
weakening  a  sound  financing  plan  for  Medicare  to  .shift  to  the  cash  benefit 
pr>'«gram  the  small  increase  in  the  Medicare  contribution  rate  which  is  now 
scheduled  to  occur  in  1978.  This  scheduled  increase  is  0.2  percent  of  payroll 
for  emplo.vees,  and  a  like  amount  for  employers. 

These  changes  in  financing  will  have  two  effects:  (1)  The  cash  benefit  trust 
funds  will  start  to  build  up  again  and,  under  the  most  likely  assumptions,  the 
build-up  will  continue  far  into  the  1980's  or  later.  After  these  changes  there 
would  be  no  short-term  financial  problem  for  either  the  Social  Spcurity  cash 
benefit  program  or  the  Medicare  hospital  insurance  program.  (2)  The  increa.se 
in  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  will  increase  the  protection  as  well  as 
the  payments  for  the  15  percent  of  wage  earners  who  are  not  now  paying  Social 
Security  contributions  on  their  full  earnings.  For  example,  a  person  earning  at  the 
maximum  amount  covered  l)y  Social  Security  and  now  age  55  would  get.  when  he 
or  she  retired  at  05,  a  benefit  of  over  SICK)  a  month  above  what  he  or  she  would 
get  under  present  law.  An  individual  earning  the  maximum  amount  and  now  fiO 
would  get  about  $50  a  month  more  than  under  present  law  when  he  or  she 
retires  at  65. 

This  short-run  prolilem  in  Sor-ial  Security  financing  is  easily  manageable  in 
this  way.  while  retaining  the  self-financing  principles  that  have  been  traditional 
in  the  Aiaierican  Social  Security  system.  This  approach  avoids  the  need  for  higher 
contribution  rates.  It  is  also  greatly  to  be  preferred,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  majority  of  the  Advisory  Counr-il  to  finance  all  of  Uie  Medicare 
hosjiital  insurance  program  out  of  gener.-^l  revenuos  ("5  of  the  l.^-member  Council 
dissented  from  this  recommendation).  Making  Medicare  entirely  dependent  on 
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general  revenues  could  easily  lead  to  a  loss  of  tlie  concept  of  a  right  to  benefits 
and  to  the  introduction  of  a  means  test  into  the  program.  Instead  of  a  social 
insurance  program,  Medicare  might  in  this  way  be  turned  into  a  relief  program. 

The   Problem   in   the  Next   Cextuky 

But  there  is  also  a  longer-run  problem  in  Social  Security  financing,  a  problem 
which  develops  largely  in  the  next  century.  The  1974  report  of  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  indicated  that  under  certain  population  and  wage  and  price  as- 
sumptions there  wciuld  need  to  be  significant  additional  Social  Security  financing 
because  of  very  dramatic  changes  in  the  age  comiwsition  of  the  population. 
These  changes  arise  from  the  assumption  that  the  low  fertility  rates  of  recent 
years  will  continue.  Since  19.57  the  expected  number  of  births  per  woman  has 
steadily  declined  from  the  rate  of  3.77  estimated  for  that  year.  By  19Go  the  rate 
was  2.93 ;  by  1970,  2.48 ;  and  in  1973  and  1974  it  was  1.9. 

With  considerable  justification,  therefore,  the  Social  Security  actuaries 
assumeil  in  the  197J  Trustees'  report  that  the  fertility  rate  in  the  United  States 
for  the  long  run  will  not  be  2.5  as  they  had  assumed  in  the  1973  Trustees'  report. 
but  rather  that  it  will  rise  very  slowly  from  the  1.9  rate  for  1974  and  stabilize 
at  2.1,  which  is  approximately  the  rate  that  will  produce  zero  population  growth. 
The  results  of  such  a  changed  asstmiptioii  are  startling.  Instead  of  the  United 
States  population  moving  up  from  220  million  in  1974  to  312  million  in  the  year 
2000,  and  to  515  million  by  2050,  under  tlte  1974  assumptions  there  will  be  272 
million  in  the  year  2000  and  320  million  in  2050,  with  near  zero  population  growth 
being  reached  at  that  time. 

But  it  is  the  shift  in  the  age  composition  of  the  population  that  is  so  significant 
for  Social  Security  financing.  In  1940  there  were  77  million  persons  in  the  grottp 
of  working  age — 20  to  64 — and  9  million  people  over  65,  a  ratio  of  11.7  aged  per- 
sons for  every  100  persons  of  working  age.  Comparable  figures  in  1974  are  120 
million  and  22  million,  for  a  ratio  of  18.3  aged  for  e^erj-  100  persons  of  working 
age.  Under  the  assumption  in  the  1974  Trustees'  report,  there  are  only  minor 
fltictuations  in  this  ratio  between  now  and  2010,  but  at  the  time  the  growth  in 
the  age  20-64  population  comes  to  a  halt,  while  the  number  of  people  aged  65  and 
over  shoots  up  from  34  million  in  2010  to  51  million  in  2030,  resulting  in  a  ratio 
of  .30  people  past  65  for  every  100  persons  of  working  age.   (See  table,  p.  9.59) 

In  the  recent  report  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  the  panel  of  outside 
consultants,  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  fertility  rate  will  continue  to  de- 
cline until  it  reaches  1.6  in  1980  before  rising  very  slowly  and  gradually  to  a  2.1 
rate.  This  assumption  results  in  still  fewer  people  of  working  age  in  the  next 
century  and  a  ratio  of  35  people  past  65  for  every  100  in  the  age  group  20-64. 

Thus  the  result  of  assuming  the  continuation  of  the  low  fertility  rates  of  the 
recent  past  is  a  population  distribution  beginning  about  2010  that  will  require 
the  active  labor  force  to  support  a  much  larger  retired  population  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  labor  force  than  is  now  true.  This  is  so,  of  course,  quite  aside  from 
social  security.  With  these  population  changes,  if  all  the  support  for  the  retired 
aged  were  to  come  from  private  pensions,  or  a  negative  income  tax.  or  from 
private  sayings,  or  relief,  or  the  support  of  working-age  children,  the  funda- 
mental economic  fact  would  still  be  that  it  would  take  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
goods  and  services  produced  l»y  active  workers  in  the  next  century  to  support 
older  people  than  it  will  in  this  century,  assuming  a  continuation  of  the  same 
relative  living  standards  between  the  two  age  groups. 

Fortunately,  the  increasing  demand  on  goods  and  services  by  the  aged  resulting 
from  these  new  poptilation  projections  will  be  offset  by  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  younger  dependents.  If  we  look  not  just  at  the  ekierly  but  at  the  combined 
number  of  people  below  20  and  over  65  and  consider  this  combined  group  to  be 
the  number  to  be  supiwrted  by  active  workers,  we  get  a  very  different  picture 
than  when  looking  at  the  aged  alone.  Even  allowing  a  higher  per  person  living 
cost  for  older  people  than  for  children,  it  still  can  be  said  with  considerable  con- 
fidence that  the  kind  of  population  shift  that  Avould  occur  under  the  1974 
Trustees'  assumptions  does  not  represent  an  increase  in  the  overall  economic 
burden  on  active  workers,  but  rather  an  increased  obligation  to  support  older 
people,  balanced  by  a  lessening  of  the  obligation  to  support  children.  (See  table, 
p.  959. ) 

From  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  the  closed  system  of  Social  Security,  how- 
ever, there  may  well  be  a  problem.  Since  about  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  sys- 
tem is  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  older  people,  the  lower  cost  to  the  svstem 
for  benefits  to  children  is  offsetting  to  only  a  very  minor  degree.  Looked  at 
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striclly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Social  Security  system  in  the  next  century, 
the  issue  could  well  become  how  the  "savings"  to  active  workers  from  the 
lessened  burden  of  raising  children  can  be  translated  into  a  willingness  to  pay 
higher  contribution  rates  for  retirement  protection. 

Evaluating  the  Long-Range  Estimates 

lUit  how  certain  is  this  major  short  fall  in  Social  Security  financing?  "Will 
there  really  be  a  serious  problem  of  hnajicing  Social  Security  in  the  next  century? 

Perhaps  the  lirst  point  to  be  dealt  with  in  answering  this  question  is  to  ask 
whether  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  fertility  rates  to  remain  below  the  rate 
needed  for  zero  population  growth  for  a  long  period  of  time — until  2005  under 
the  assumptions  of  the  l'.J74  Trustees'  report,  until  2025  under  the  assumptions 
used  in  the  report  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee — and  then  stabilize  at  the 
ZI'G  rate  of  2.1.  If  we  look  not  at  the  period  just  since  1057,  but,  say,  over  the 
last  75  years,  there  have  been  many  ups  and  downs  in  the  fertilitiy  rate  in  the 
I'nited  States.  It  was  high  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  dropped  sharply  during 
the  depression  of  the  lOoO's,  began  to  rise  during  World  War  II,  and  remained 
on  tlie  rise  imtil  1957.  If  the  fertiiity  rate  were  to  rise  again  to  the  2.5  level — 
about  where  it  was  from  1967  through  1970 — there  would,  of  course,  be  no 
Social  Security  linancing  problem  of  the  type  now  anticipated. 

Population  experts  have,  on  the  record,  not  been  particularly  successful  at 
predicting  fertility  rates,  and  in  that  sense  everyone  can  take  his  choice  on  the 
basis  of  experience.  Yet  it  would  seem  imprudent  lo  count  on  there  being  a  major 
reversal  on  the  long  extended  decline  in  the  fertility  rate  since  3957,  and  in  this 
way  dismiss  any  long-range  Social  Security  financing  problem.  Tlie  widespread 
knowledge  about,  and  availability  of,  inexpensive  (for  the  United  States) 
methods  of  contraception,  the  tendency  to  prefer  a  higher  level  of  living  made 
possi!)le  by  a  smaller  family,  and  the  widely  I'ecognized  major  social  reasons 
for  ZPG  persuade  me  that  it  is  reasonable  to  base  projections  of  Social  Security 
co.sts  on  a  fertility  rate  ultimately  producing  ZPG.  I  believe  we  should  assume 
that  there  will  be  a  larger  number  of  those  who  will  take  out  of  the  Social 
Security  funds  in  the  next  century  relative  to  those  who  will  pay  in,  as  com- 
pared with  what  has  previously  been  assumed  to  be  the  case. 

But  we  have  been  ignoring  another  fundamental  factor.  If  productivity  were 
to  increase  enough,  and  if  some  of  the  increase  were  used  disproportionately  to 
support  the  aged,  the  cost  effects  of  the  population  shift  could  be  offset  rather 
painlessly.  It  may  well  be  that  our  recent  experience  of  very  low  or  even  zero 
increases  in  productivity  have  made  us  unduly  pessimistic  about  the  level  of 
productivity  increases  for  the  long  run.  Perhaps  over  the  next  75  years  we  will 
achieve  an  average  increase  of  2\-y  percent  or  3  percent  a  year  instead  of  the  2 
percent  assumed  in  the  various  recent  cost  estim.-ites.  When  we  can  begin  to 
place  major  reliance  on  new  power  sources  (hopefully  in  the  next  century  not 
only  on  the  conventional  water-cooled  nuclear  fission  reactor  of  today,  but  on 
the'  much  more  eflicient  lirpiid  metal  reactor,  the  power  breeder,  and  safer  and 
even  more  efficient  thermonuclear  fusion  ])lus  solar  and  geophysical  power 
sources>  perhaps  productivity  increases  will  be  at  significantly  Jiigher  rates  than 
for  the  last  20  years  when  we  experienced  slightly  less  than  2  percent  average 
increases.  For  the  period  from  2000  to  2050,  .say,  there  need  be  no  lack  of 
industrial  power,  and  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  production  and 
the  efficient  use  and  reuse  of  raw  materials  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Thus  it  could  be  that  the  anticipated  problem  for  Social  Security  financing 
caused  by  the  expected  population  shift  may  not  occur,  either  because  the 
fertility  rate  rises  to  the  1970  level  or  because  productivity  increases  are  greater 
than  has  been  assumed.  As  indicated,  however,  it  seems  prudent  to  assume  that 
the  demograyihic  shifts  will  occur.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  seem 
prudent  to  count  on  optimistic  productivity  projections  to  fully  offset  the^e 
demographic  shifts.  On  the  contrary,  the  prudent  cour.se  would  seem  to  Ite  to  take 
the  steps  now  that  would  hold  down  Social  Security  costs  in  the  next  century. 
After  all,  although  unlikely,  it  is  possible  that  fertility  rates  would  stay  below 
those  needed  for  ZPG  and  that  the  increase  in  productivity  might  he  even  less 
than  \h^  2  percent  increases  now  being  assumed. 

There  are  at  least  two  things  that  can  be  done  to  help  hold  down  social 
security  costs  in  the  next  century  and  that  would  not  undermine  conunitments 
already  made.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  trend  toward  early  retirement:  the 
second,  with  modification  of  certain  features  of  the  automatic  provi-sions  of  the 
present  benefit  formula. 
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Early  Retirement  Trend  Causing  Cost  PROBLEirs 

The  most  significant  social  trend  causing  higher  than  necessary  social  security 
costs  in  the  next  century  is  the  trend  toward  earlier  retirement.  In  the  1974 
Trustees'  report  the  actuaries  assumed  a  continuation  of  this  trend — an  assump- 
tion that  resulted  in  an  estimated  additional  cost  to  the  system  of  0.14  percent 
of  payroll.  If  we  could  reverse  this  trend  and  have  greater  labor  force  participa- 
tion among  older  people  in  the  next  century  than  we  have  today,  there  could  be  a 
significant  saving  for  Social  Security  over  what  is  currently  estimated. 

There  may  well  be  a  question  whether  a  policy  of  earlier  and  earlier  retire- 
ment makes  sense- — either  for  the  individual  or  for  society — when  one  considers 
the  probablity  of  more  older  people  living  somewhat  longer  and  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  those  in  the  younger  part  of  the  aged  population  being  in  reasonably 
good  health.  One  quite  possible  and  highly  rational  response  to  the  change  in  the 
age  distribution  of  the  population  now  being  predicted  would  be  for  society  to 
employ  a  higher  proportion  of  older  people  rather  than  a  lower  proportion  as  has 
been  assumed  in  the  cost  estimates. 

The  most  fundamental  determinant  of  the  cost  of  pensions  is  the  proportion  of 
the  aged  group  that  is  productively  employed.  This  is  true  because  private  plans 
almost  always  require  retirement  from  the  particular  employer  or  industry  as  a 
condition  of  drawing  benefits :  and  social  security  reduces  benefits  in  proportion 
to  earnings  for  those  who  earn  more  than  relatively  low  exempt  amounts.  (It  is 
to  be  noted  that  if  social  security  financing  is  to  gain  substantially  by  any  increase 
in  labor  force  participation  by  older  people,  the  system  must  remain  a  retirement 
system  and  not  pay  benefits  to  older  people  whether  they  continue  to  work  full 
time  or  not.) 

A  major  shift  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  next  century 
might  also  result  in  higher  labor  force  participation  rates  for  women.  With  fewer 
children,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  likely  result.  The  consequence  of  such  greater 
lal)or  force  participation  by  women  would,  of  course,  be  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of 
the  retired  aged  to  those  at  work  as  compared  with  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

Another  way  in  which  Social  Security  costs  in  the  next  century  could  be  re- 
duced below  the  costs  shown  in  current  estimates  would  be  to  make  a  change  in 
the  automatic  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  benefit  formula. 

One  of  the  most  important  advances  ever  marie  in  the  American  Social  Secu- 
rity system  was  the  inclusion  in  the  1972  amendments  of  automatic  provisions 
that  adjust  benefits  to  changing  economic  conditions.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
wait  for  Congress  to  act  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  rates  changed  to  maintain 
the  purchasing  power  of  benefits.  No  longer  will  there  be  long  delays — amounting 
to  several  years  sometimes  in  the  past — in  adjusting  to  increasing  prices.  These 
highly  desirable  program  changes  resulted  from  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress and  from  the  recommendations  of  the  President. 

Now,  however,  that  we  have  had  actual  experience  with  these  provisions  dur- 
ing an  unprecendented  period  of  rapid  inflation  during  a  recession,  it  is  clear 
they  need  technical  improvement  so  as  better  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  auto- 
matic adjustment.  First  of  all,  for  those  already  on  the  benefit  rolls,  the  cost-of- 
living  increases  should  take  place  more  frequently  than  once  a  year.  Once  a  year 
is  often  enough  if  the  annual  inflation  rate  is  running  around  .3  percent  or  4  per- 
cent, but  people  should  not  have  to  wait  for  these  increases  for  a  full  year  when 
the  inflation  rate  is  7  percent,  8  percent,  10  percent  or  more.  Whenever  the  in- 
flation rate  rises  above,  say,  one-half  of  1  percent  a  month  for  some  specified 
period,  there  should  be  a  benefit  increase  every  6  months  instead  of  once  a  year. 

Also,  we  should  design  a  special  consumers'  price  index  for  older  and  low-in- 
come people  and  base  adjustments  in  Social  Security  and  the  new  federal  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  Supplemental  Security  Income, 
on  this  new  index.  During  periods  of  rapid  inflation,  the  fact  that  such  a  high 
proportion  of  the  budgets  of  older  people  and  low  income  people  goes  for  food 
makes  the  general  CPJ  an  inadequate  index  for  benefit  revision. 

Equally  important,  we  can  design  a  system  which  over  the  long  run  does  a 
better  job  in  keeping  protection  up  to  date.  The  problem  with  the  present  auto- 
matic provision  is  that  protection  may  rise  under  certain  circumstances  less  than 
wages  rise,  or  under  other  circumstances  more  than  wages  rise,  depending  on  the 
movement  of  wages  and  prices.  The  desirable  goal  would  be  to  have  an  automatic 
system  which  paid  benefits  in  the  long-range  future  which  were  the  same  propor- 
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tion  of  earnings  just  before  retirement  as  are  paid  to  people  retiring  today.  In 
tlie  event  tliat  tlie  country  wished  to  provide  protection  that  was  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  future  wages  than  is  supplied  today,  this  should  be  done  by  new 
legislation. 

Automatic  Provisioxs   Pkotection   of   Purchasing  Power 

The  present  automatic  provisions  are  particularly  vulnernable  to  an  average 
rate  of  inflation  over  the  long  run.  With  relatively  low  average  price  increases 
from  year  to  year,  say  2  percent,  the  present  system  works  quite  well,  but  if  one 
assumes  high  average  rates  of  inflation  for  the  next  75  years — say  4  i^ercent  or 
5  percent — the  benefit  results  (if  they  were  ever  allowed  to  go  into  efl'ect,  which 
they  would  not  be)  would  be  ridiculous — a  large  proportion  of  those  retiring 
would  get  Social  Security  benefits  that  were  greater  than  the  highest  wage  they 
had  ever  earned. 

This  is  how  the  automatic  provisions  in  present  law  work.  Once  people  start 
receiving  benefits,  the  amount  payable  is  kept  up  to  date  automatically  with 
increases  in  the  consumer  price  index.  Except  for  the  fact,  as  I  have  indicated, 
that  the  adjustment  needs  to  be  more  frequent  and  should  be  made  in  relation  to 
a  special  price  index  for  the  elderly  and  poor — this  part  of  the  provision  works 
well.  For  people  on  the  benefits  rolls,  the  automatic  provisiojis  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  benefit.  It  is  assumed  that  from  time  to 
time  Congress  may  wish  to  raise  benefits  further  to  adjust  them  to  improvements 
in  the  level  of  living  of  the  community  generally,  but  the  automatic  provisions 
merely  protect  purchasing  power.  I  would  not  propose  to  change  this  in  any 
fundamental  way  and  neither  would  the  recent  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security. 

For  those  who  have  not  yet  retired— those  still  contributing  to  the  program — 
the  automatic  provisions  do  much  better  than  keep  the  protection  up  to  date  with 
prices.  Here  is  how  it  works :  The  benefits  payable  to  a  retired  worker  are  deter- 
mined by  a  table  in  the  Social  Security  law.  For  each  average  monthly  wage  in- 
tei-val,  as  defined  for  Social  Security  purposes,  there  is  a  specified  retirement 
benefit  amount.  Now  under  the  automatic  provisions,  when  the  consumer's  price 
index  goes  up,  the  benefit  amount  for  each  average  wage  interval  is  increased  by 
tiie  same  percentage  as  the  rise  in  the  CPI.  Thus  a  $300  average  monthly  wage 
today  produces  a  benefit  of  S214.40.  If  this  coming  June  there  is  an  8  percent 
benefit  increase,  the  table  in  the  law  will  he  rewritten  so  that  in  the  future  an 
average  monthly  wage  of  $300  will  produce  an  8  percent  higher  benefit  or  $231.55. 
This  change  provides  full  compensation  for  the  price  increase. 

As  prices  rise,  however,  so  do  earnings,  and  the  higher  wages  are  included  in 
the  computation  of  the  average  monthly  wage  on  which  the  Social  Security  bene- 
fit is  based.  Thus  when  it  comes  time  for  the  worker  who  had  been  earning  a  $300 
wage  to  retire,  his  average  will  no  longer  be  $300,  but— depending  on  the  number 
of  wage  increases  that  have  accumulated  over  his  working  life  time — may  be 
.$400,  $500,  or  $600.  So  when  it  comes  time  to  compute  his  benefit,  it  is  no  longer 
the  benefit  shown  in  the  table  for  the  $300  average  wage  that  counts,  but  the 
benefit  amount  related  to  some  much  higher  average  wage.  It  is  a  combination 
tlien  of  the  increase  in  the  Social  Security  benefit  for  a  particular  average  icage 
lpvei_an  increase  which  alone  fully  reflects  the  higher  cost  of  living— pZw.'?  the 
increai^e  in  the  average  itself  which  results  in  the  updating  of  the  level  of  pro- 
tection for  those  still  contributing  to  the  program.  This,  of  course,  is  considerably 
more  than  enough  to  keep  up  with  prices. 

The  question  becomes  "How  much  nmre  than  prices?"  If  protection  is  kept  up- 
to-date  enough  more  than  prices  so  as  to  keep  up  with  wages,  the  result  would 
seem  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  This  would  mean  that  Social  Security  protec- 
tion was  keeping  up-to-date  with  increases  in  the  general  level  of  hving  of  the 
communitv  and  that  the  ratio  of  Social  Security  benefits  to  earnings  just  before 
retirement  remained  stable.  This  is  approximately  what  does  happen  if  on*^ 
assumes  an  average  productivity  increase  of  2  percent  a  year  and  a  relatively 
low  inflation  rate,  say  2  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  indicated,  if  you  as- 
sume an  inflation  rate  of  4  percent  and  a  productivity  increase  of  2  percent 
that  while  prices  rise  at  4  percent  a  year  wages  are  rising  at  6  percent,  the  com- 
bined cumulative  effect  is  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  next  century  benefit 
protection  has  increased  in  excess  of  50  percent  more  than  wages.  The  result. 
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completely  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  automatic  provisions,  is  that  a  high  pro- 
portion of  retired  couples  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  greater  than  the  highest 
wage  they  ever  received.  If  one  assumes  an  average  rate  of  inflation  of  5  percent 
with  wages  rising  at  7  percent,  the  cumulative  effect  on  the  relationship  of 
benefit  to  v.-ages  earned  is  even  more  ridiculous,  with  still  larger  numbers  of 
people  receiving  benefits  greatly  in  excess  of  their  highest  wages. 

Six  Percent  Paykoll  Imbalance  Repobted  by  Panel 

Now,  of  course,  such  benefit  results  would  never  be  allowed  to  occur.  The 
law,  of  course,  would  be  changed  long  before  such  a  situation  was  reached 
because  the  results  are  clearly  contrary  to  program  purpose.  Yet  the  high  costs 
of  such  unreasonably  high  benefits  are  included  in  the  long-range  estimates  and 
contribute  significantly  to  the  present  concern  about  long  range  Social  Security 
financing.  For  example,  the  recent  report  of  the  panel  of  outside  consultants  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  estimated  that  the  Social  Security  system  had  a 
long  range  actuarial  imbalance  of  about  6  percent  of  payroll.  One-third  of  this 
imbalance  arises  solely  from  assuming  average  wage  increases  (6  percent)  and 
price  increases  (4  percent)  which  result  in  increases  in  benefit  protection  that 
run  way  ahead  of  the  increase  in  wages.  Even  the  more  modest  assumptions 
used  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  in  the  1974  report — a  3  percent  increase  in 
prices  and  a  5  percent  increase  in  wages— while  producing  reasonable  benefit 
results  throughout  the  rest  of  this  century,  ultimately  produce  increases  in  bene- 
fit protection  that  outpace  the  increase  in  wages  by  25  percent.  The  Trustees 
found  an  actuarial  deficit  of  3  percent  of  payroll  of  which  a  third  arises  entirely 
from  the  assumption  that  benefit  protection  would  be  allowed  to  outpace  in- 
creases in  wages. 

(To  show  iiow  sensitive  the  automatic  provisions  are  to  the  selection  of  as- 
sumptions about  wages  and  prices,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  actuarial 
deficit  at  all  if  the  rate  of  infiation  is  kept  to  2  percent  on  the  average  and 
wage  increases  average  5  percent ! ) 

The  way  to  cure  the  appearance  of  a  financing  problem  that  arises  from  the 
sensitivity  of  the  formula  to  assumptions  about  the  rate  of  inflation  is  to  change 
the  formula  so  that  benefit  protection  rises  directly  with  increases  in  wages. 
This  is  a  good  idea  anyway  because  it  stabilizes  the  relationship  of  benefits  to 
wages  and  gives  contributors  the  security  of  knowing  what  percent  of  their 
wages  at  retirement  will  be  paid  in  benefits.  At  the  same  time,  the  estimated 
long  range  acturial  imbalance  would  be  reduced  by  a  third  because  present 
estimates  show  benefit  protection  in  the  long  run  rising  more  rapidly  than 
wages. 

The  Advisory  Council  proposal  to  base  benefits  on  a  system  of  wave  index- 
ing— a  system  which  has  been  used  for  sometime  in  West  Germany — seems  to 
me  a  good  way  to  accomplish  the  objective.  It  provides  that  benefits  in  the  long 
range  future  will  be  the  same  proportion  of  earnings  just  before  retirement  as 
are  benefits  being  paid  today  to  people  retiring  today.  This  would  give  con- 
tributors the  security  that  they  need,  and  would  remove  from  the  discussion  of 
long  range  Social  Security  financing  the  highly  unreal  "cost"  attributable  to 
assumptions  that  show  benefit  protection  outpacing  wage  increases. 

In  summary.  I  believe  we  should  plan  for  the  continuation  of  a  low  fertility 
rate.  The  result  may  not  be  as  serious  as  the  latest  Trustees'  report  shows,  but 
I  do  believe  that  after  2010  there  will  be  a  larger  number  of  people  taking  out 
of  Social  Security  as  compared  to  those  paying  in  than  has  previously  been 
assumed.  To  counter  this  situation,  I  would  urge  that  we  support  measures 
to  inci'ease  labor  force  participation  rates  among  older  people.  I  believe  also 
that  as  the  Advisory  Council  has  recommended  we  should  modify  the  auto- 
matic provisions  of  present  law  so  that  contributors  have  the  certainty  of  bene- 
fits rising  with  future  wages.  This  change  has  the  additional  result  of  showing  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  program  as  compared  with  the  most 
recent  estimates.  I  would  also  raise  the  maximum  earnings  base  to  .$24,000  in 
1977  and  allocate  the  0.2  percent  of  payroll  increase  in  the  contribution  rate 
scheduled  for  1978  to  the  cash  benefit  program  rather  than  to  Medicare. 
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If  in  the  next  century  it  turns  out  tliat  these  changes  are  insufficient  to  fully 
support  the  program  on  a  self -financed  basis.  I  would  favor  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  a  government  contribution.  But  there  is  no  hurry  about  this  decision. 
The  need  for  such  a  government  contribution  rests  on  highly  speculative  as- 
sumptions about  what  vdll  occur  many,  many  years  into  the  future — assump- 
tions about  fertility  rates,  mortality  rates,  labor  force  participation  rates  by 
older  people  and  by  women,  and  about  the  productivity  increase  we  may  expect. 

In  any  event,  the  one  out  of  seven  American'?  now  drawing  Social  Secnvity 
benefits,  and  the  100  million  people  contributing  to  the  program  ear-h  year  have 
every  right  to  feel  secure  that  their  government  will  keep  its  part  of  the  Social 
Security  compact.  The  financing  problems  of  Social  Security  both  in  the  short 
and  in  the  long  run  are  of  clearly  manageable  proportions. 


ACTUAL  PAST  AND  PROJECTED  FUTURE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  BROAD  AGE  GROUPS 

AND  DEPENDENCY  RATIO 

[Population  in  thousands] 


Year 


Under 
20 


20  to 
64 


65  and 
over 


Total 


Actual:' 

1930       47,609 

1940  ...  45,306 

1950 51,295 

1960  ...  73,116 

1970 80,637 

1973 79,665 

Projected:' 

1980 75,806 

1990  78,433 

2000     81,368 

2010     80,593 

2020         83,493 

2030. 84,271 

2040  ...  85,543 

2050 87,324 


68,  438 
77,  344 
86,  664 
98,  687 
112.500 
117,  956 

131,913 

146,745 
158,678 
172,  642 
174,  020 
173,499 
179,322 
181,046 


6,634 
9,019 
12,257 
17,  146 
20,  655 
21,916 

24,  969 
29,  265 
31,034 
33,  629 
42,  766 
51,383 
50,  347 
51,239 


122,681 
131,669 
150,216 
188,  949 
213,792 
219,  538 

232,  689 
254,  443 
271,080 
286,  864 
300,  279 
309,153 
315,212 
213,609 


Year 


Under  20 


65  and 
over 


Total 


Dependency 
ratio; ' 
1930... 
1?40... 
1950.. . 
1960... 
1970... 
1973... 
1980... 
1990... 
2000... 
2010... 
2020... 
2030... 
2040... 
2050... 


69.6 
58.5 
59.2 
74.1 
71.7 
67.5 
57.5 
53.4 
51.3 
46.7 
48.0 
48.6 
47.7 
48.2 


9. 
11. 
14. 
17. 
18. 
18. 
18.9 
19.9 
19.6 
19.5 
24.6 
29.6 
28.1 
28.3 


79.3 
70.2 
73.3 
91.5 
90.0 
86.1 
76.4 
73.4 
70.8 
66.2 
72.6 
78.2 
75.8 
7C.5 


'  Figures  for  1930, 1940,  and  1950  are  for  the  United  States  according  to  census  counts.  Figures  for  1960  and  1970 'are 
according  to  census  counts  and  include  adjustment  for  other  areas  covered  by  social  security  as  well  as  for  net  undercoun  t. 
Figures  for  1973  are  census  estimates  for  the  United  States  including  net  undercount,  plus  an  adjustment  tor  other  areas 
covered  by  social  security.  ,    ,  ,      ,     ,„,,  ,  .... 

*  Based  on  the  population  projections  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Actuary  for  the  1974  long-range  cost  estimates. 

'  Dependency  ratio  is  here  defined  as  the  total  number  of  persons  aged  under  20  and/or  over  65  per  100  persons  aged  20  to 
64. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration. 

Senator  Chukch.  I  have  another  vote.  This  has  been  one  of  those 
afternoons  where  I  spend  most  of  my  time  goin^  back  and  forth  to 
vote. 

I  tliink  this  might  be  the  place  to  close  the  hearings  this  afternoon 
with  thanks  to  all  of  the  witnesses  for  their  contributions. 

[Whereupon,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  at  4:05  p.m.] 


APPENDIX 


ITEM  1.  SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  AND  DISSENTING  VIEWS  TO 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  REPORT,  BY  RUDOLPH 
T.  DANSTEDT,^  DATED  FEBRUARY  2G,  1975 

The  Council  has  made  three  major  findings  and  recommendations  and  several 
minor  ones : 

1.  We  strongly  support  the  statement  on  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
social  security  in  which  the  Council  unanimously  endorsed  the  major  principles 
of  the  contributory,  wage-related  social  security  program. 

2.  We  support  the  Councils  recommendation  that  the  method  of  computing 
social  security  benefits  be  changed  to  a  system  guaranteeing  that  the  protection 
for  current  workers  is  Ivept  up  to  date  automatically  at  least  as  high  as  future 
increases  in  the  level  of  earnings  and  that,  as  in  the  present  sysiem,  benefits 
once  payable  would  be  kept  up  to  date  with  increases  in  prices.  We  .'^uijporr  tliis 
recommendation,  however,  with  the  imderstanding  that  the  "wage  replacement 
ratios"  established  under  the  new  system  will  be  those  pertaining  under  present 
law  after  the  updating  of  benefits  in  June  of  1975. 

3.  We  strongly  disagree  with  the  Council's  recommendation  that  the  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  part  of  Medicare  be  changed  from  a  program  of  contributory 
social  insurance  to  one  which  would  be  entirely  supported  by  general  revenues 
and  that  the  contributions  now  earmarked  for  hospital  insurance  be  shifted  to 
the  support  of  the  cash  benefit  program. 

The  Council  made  several  other  recommendations  which,  however,  compared 
with  the  above  recommendations  are  of  lesser  significance. 

While  agreeing  that  the  definition  of  disability  for  older  workers  (55-64) 
should  be  liberalized,  the  Council's  liberalization  of  the  disability  definition  does 
not  address  itself  adequately  to  the  older  disabled  worker  in  a  job  market  that 
discriminates  against  the  older  worker.  We  support  a  definition  under  which 
older  workers  should  be  able  to  qualify  for  disability  benefits  if  they  are 
occupationally  disabled,  that  is.  if  they  can  no  longer  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity  in  their  last  regular  occupation.  These  older  occupationally 
disabled  people  are  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which  many  people  find 
themselves  at  age  65  when,  because  of  their  age,  they  cannot  find  job  opportu- 
nities, and  are  in  effect  superannuated. 

We  disagree  with  furtlier  loosening  up  of  the  retirement  test.  Basically  we 
strongly  support  the  concept  of  social  security  as  retirement  insurance.  The 
present  retirement  test  with  its  automatic  adjustment  for  an  increase  as  wages 
rise  is  a  liberal  one.  It  allows  individuals  to  liave  more  in  total  income — social 
.security  benefits  plus  earnings — the  more  an  individual  works  and  earns.  Under 
present  law  some  people  earning  as  much  as  .$8,000  or  .$9,000  a  year  may  still  be 
eligible  for  partial  social  security  benefits. 

We  see  no  good  reason  to  incur  extra  costs  for  the  program  to  favor  further 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  continue  at  work,  particularly  the 
self-employed  and  professional  people  and  higher-paid  salary  and  wage  workers 
w-ho  frequently  do  not  encounter  the  same  age  barriers  to  gainful  activity  as 
other  members  of  the  labor  force. 

Abolishing  Medicare  as  ax  Earned  Right 

We  want  to  indicate  in  detail  why  we  strongly  disagree  with  tlie  Council's 
recommendation  to  change  the  hospitalization  part  of  Medicare  from  a  progrnm 
of  contributorv  social  insurance  to  one  which  would  be  entirely  supported  by 


1  Mr.   Darstedt  is  a.'sslstaiit  to  tlip  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  served  on  the  Advisory  Council  as  a  representative  of  tlie  public. 
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general  revenues,  and  shift  the  contribution  now  earmarked  for  hospital  in- 
surance to  the  support  of  the  cash  benefit  program. 

The  charge  to  the  Council  from  the  Congress  specified  an  examination  of 
"The  scope  of  coverage  and  adequacy  of  benefits  and  other  aspects  of  the 
program"  including  title  XVIII — Medicare.  However,  at  an  early  stage  of  tlie 
Council's  deliberations,  the  lateness  of  the  Council's  appointment  which  allowed 
only  9  months  for  its  study,  and  the  extensive  study  presumably  underway  of 
national  health  insurance  proposals,  were  presented  as  reasons  for  this  Council 
excluding  an  examination  of  Medicare. 

We  agreed  reluctantly  with  this  decision  because  we  believed  that  the  Medicare 
program  for  older  and  disabled  people  should  be  improved  in  several  important 
respects.  We  were  and  are  now  concerned  with  the  financial  burden  on  low  and 
middle-income  social  security  recipients  of  the  $6.70  per  month  premium  pay- 
ment of  part  B  of  Medicare  which  reduces  their  cash  benefits  approximately  H 
percent.  We  support  for  financing  purposes  elimination  of  this  premiiim  by 
combining  part  A  (hospital  insurance)  and  part  B  (supplementary  medical 
insurance) — now  financed  through  premiums  and  general  revenues — of  Medicare 
and  the  financing  of  Medicare  by  one-third  contribution  from  employees,  one- 
third  contribution  from  employers  and  one-third  from  the  general  revenues. 
Such  a  recommendation  was  endorsed  by  the  1970-1971  Advisory  Council. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Council  has  not  studied  the  Medicare  program  nt 
its  very  last  meeting  the  Council  voted  to  fundamentally  change  the  nature  of 
the  hospital  insurance  part  of  Medicare  from  a  contributory  social  insurance 
system  to  a  system  which  would  be  one  entirely  supported  by  general  revenues. 
In  contrast  to  the  careful  work  of  the  Council  and  its  staff  on  the  cash  benefit 
part  of  social  security,  the  reasoning  put  forth  in  support  of  this  recommenda- 
tion shows  a  lack  of  serious  attention  and  analysis.  The  notion  that  hospital 
insurance  should  be  paid  for  entirely  by  general  revenues  because  the  medical 
benefits  provided  by  the  hospital  insurance  program  vary  according  to  the 
medical  needs  of  the  insured  individual  seems  to  be  based  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  hen'th  insurance.  Wh"t  peou^e  are  i^aying  for  under  the 
Medicare  program  is  "protection  against  a  risk."  The  fact  that  some  people  may 
draw  much  more  in  the  way  of  benefits  than  others  is  no  more  a  reason  to  drop 
the  contributory  concept  than  it  would  be  to  drop  the  contributory  concept  in 
the  case  of  the  life  insurance  part  of  the  program  where  the  amount  actually 
paid  differs  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual  at  death,  the  number  of  d'^pend- 
ents.  etc. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  protection  under  hospital  insurance 
Cas  distinct  from  the  value  of  benefits  actually  paid)  does  not  vary  by  pps*^  earn- 
ings does  not  seem  to  us  a  significant  reason  for  dropping  the  contributory 
)irinci'^ie.  In  hos^iital  insurance  it  is  the  fact  that  those  who  e»vn  mo'-'  i>av 
somewhat  more  for  the  same  protection  and  the  fact  that  more  of  the  employer's 
contribution  is  used  for  the  protection  of  the  lower  paid  that  introduces  proarres- 
sive  principles  into  the  program.  In  the  cash  benefit  program  this  result  is 
accomplished  by  the  combination  of  a  flat  percentage  contribution  rate  but  a 
weighted  benefit  formula.  In  the  Medicare  program  the  progressive  element  is 
established  by  having  the  low-wage  earner  pay  less  for  comparable  protection. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  that  changing  Medicare  from  a  contributory  so.-i^il 
insurance  program  to  one  supported  entirely  by  general  revenues  could  well  lead 
to  the  loss  of  the  concent  of  earned  right  and  to  the  possible  introduction  of  an 
income  or  means  test  into  the  program. 

Workers  contribute  toward  hospital  insurance  with  the  clear  understanding — 
amounting  to  a  social  compact  with  their  government — thpt  when  retired  or 
disabled  with  income  down  and  the  incidence  of  illness  up — their  hospital  insur- 
ance costs  will  be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right. 

It  needs  to  be  underlined  that  when  Medicare  was  enacted  the  representatives 
of  '-rfre  srrnnps  of  orgfinized  e'nplnytes- — fhe  AFTr-CIO  an--''  a  wi'^'o  TnnsTf  of  iuf^"- 
national  unions — supported  the  payroll  contributions  for  hospital  insurance  as 
a  guarantee  that  hospital  insurance  shall  be  an  earned  right.  This  continues 
to  be  their  position. 

If  Medicare  is  to  be  supported  entirely  by  the  general  taxpayer  rather  than 
in  significant  part  by  earmarked  contributions  from  those  who  are  to  i.enefit 
from  the  protection,  the  question  in  the  future  will  inevitably  arise  as  to  why 
general  funds  should  go  to  pay  for  the  hospitalization  and  physicians"  bills  of  a 
selected  group  in  the  population— the  elderly  and  disabled — regardless  of  whether 
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or  not  a  particular  elderly  or  disabled  person  is  entirely  able  to  pay  for  the 
services  on  his  own.  Thus  we  fear  that  the  recommendations  of  the  majority 
could  over  time  transform  the  Medicare  social  insurance  program  into  a  rt-lief 
program.  There  is  enough  experience  with  the  income-tested  Medicaid  program 
to  predict  what  the  implications  of  such  a  transformation  would  be  for  the 
perpetuation  of  a  two-class  system  of  medicine  and  in  terms  of  undermining  the 
dignity  of  the  recipient. 

If  the  protection  that  is  now  afforded  the  hospital  insurance  program  by  its 
contributory  nature  is  destroyed,  it  is  likely  that  it  would  become  much  easier 
to  reduce  the  protection  provided.  In  times  of  budgetary  restriction  it  would  be 
easier  to  propose  and  harder  to  resist  such  money-saving  proposals.  Even  today, 
this  Administration  is  seeking  to  reduce  the  deficits  in  the  unified  budget  by 
requiring  the  elderly  and  disabled  to  bear  more  of  the  cost  of  Medicare  through 
cost-sharing.  Thus  we  fear  that  the  proposal  to  finance  Medicare  out  of  general 
rt>vonups  so  as  to  Tisf  rhe  hospital  insurance  contributions  for  the  cash  benefit 
program  could  easily  result  over  time  in  the  elderly  being  asked,  in  effect,  to 
make  n\>  for  the  deficits  in  the  cash  benefits  program  through  reduction  in  their 
health  insurance  protection. 

Although  the  Council  had  not  considered  these  matters  or  any  other  matters 
concerning  the  Medicare  program  and  operating  under  the  pressure  to  conclude 
its  affairs  on  its  final  meeting  day,  the  Council  seized  on  the  hospital  insurance 
contributions  to  finance  the  deficit  in  the  OASDI  program. 

Recommendations  fob  Impro\^ng  the  Financing  Base 
FOR  THE  Cash  Benefit  Program 

Instead  of  sacrificing  the  Medicare  program  in  order  to  improve  the  financing 
base  for  the  cash  benefit,  we  propose  that  the  financing  problems  of  the  cash 
benefit  program  be  faced  directly. 

That  the  outgo  of  the  cash  benefit  programs  should  exceed  income  in  the  imme- 
diate future  is  not  a  cause  for  concern.  The  $46  billion  in  trust  fund  assets  avail- 
able to  the  OASDI  program  exist  for  just  this  purpose.  The  reserves  should  be 
drnwu  on  in  a  period  of  recession  like  the  present.  What  this  means  is  that  social 
security  beneficiaries  get  more  money  to  spend  than  is  being  deducted  from 
workers'  earnings  as  .social  security  contributions,  and  today  that  is  good  for  the 
economy. 

The  annual  deficit,  however,  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  To  meet  this  deficit 
we  propose  first,  that  beginning  in  calendar  year  1977  the  maximum  amount 
counted  for  the  computation  of  benefits  and  for  contributions — the  wage  base — 
should  be  raised  above  the  approximately  $10,800  that  can  be  expected  to  be  in 
effect  in  1977  under  present  law.  The  economic  impact  of  such  an  increase  would 
not  be  felt  until  the  fall  of  1977  because  it  is  not  until  then  that  any  significant 
nniiilx-r  of  workers  would  have  earnings  that  exceed  the  $16,800  figure  that  would 
be  in  effect  in  any  event.  The  exact  amount  of  the  increa.se  in  the  earnings  base 
should  be  determined  hv  whether  it  is  to  be  done  in  one  step  or  in  several  steps. 
One  alternative  is  to  increase  the  amount  to  $24,000  in  1977  and  have  it  rise 
automatically  from  this  figure  as  wages  increase.  Another  possibility  is  to  pro- 
vide for  more  gradual  increases,  that  is,  a  lesser  increase  for  1977,  compensated 
for  by  larger  increases  later.  It  is  of  interest  to  !ioto  timt  t]u>  .\FI.r-CIO  F/xecu- 
tive  Council  has  endorsed  moving  the  wage  base  up  to  $28,000  over  a  period  of 
years. 

We  propose,  further,  a  tax  on  the  employer's  full  payroll.  A  m:iximuin  on  the 
benefit  and  contribution  base  for  individual  workers  is  appropriate  since  the 
amount  rhat  people  pay  and  the  amount  that  is  credited  to  their  record  for  bene- 
fit purposes  should  l.p  tied  together,  and  it  would  seem  unreasonable  under 
social  insurance  to  compute  benefits  on  the  very  high  salaries  earned  by  the  top 
2  percent  or  3  Percent  of  the  wage-earning  portion  of  the  population.  There  is 
no  similar  need  for  a  limitation  on  employer's  payroll.  The  tax  on  employer's 
payroll  is  less  now  than  contemplated  in  the  original  Social  Security  Act.  Ther<^ 
was  then  provided  an  ultimate  combined  employer  tax  rate  for  social  security 
and  unemployment  compensation  totalling  C  percent.  Because  of  the  lower  pro- 
portion of  wases  now  covered  under  the  experience  rating  of  unemployment  com- 
penisation  and  the  increased  tax  deductible  advantages  now  available  through 
corporate  tax  laws,  the  tax  burden  on  employers  is  now  significantly  less  than 
provided  by  the  original  law. 
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With  a  higher  benefit  and  contribution  base,  the  contribution  schedule  in 
present  law  would  substantially  over-hnance  the  Medicare  hof^pital  insurance 
program  for  many  years  into  the  future.  Consequently,  it  would  be  possible  to 
allocate  the  1978  scheduled  increase  of  0.2  percent  of  payroll  to  employees,  and  a 
like  amount  on  employers,  to  the  cash  benefit  program  rather  than  to  the  hospital 
program.  We  propose  that  this  be  done. 

The  increase  in  the  wage  base  we  are  proposing  would  return  the  system, 
partly,  but  not  all  the  way,  to  the  original  program  intent.  In  1938,  the  first  year 
for  which  there  is  adequate  social  security  data  (the  social  security  system 
began  to  collect  contributions  in  1937),  97  percent  of  all  the  workers  in  the 
system  had  their  full  wages  counted  toward  social  security.  Today,  only  85 
percent  of  the  workers  covered  by  the  system  have  all  of  their  earnings  counted. 
To  get  back  to  the  situation  that  existed  at  the  time  the  program  first  went  into 
effect  would  require  an  earnings  base  substantially  in  excess  of  what  we  propose, 
probably  an  earnings  base  in  1977  in  excess  of  ?30,000. 

Although  the  Council  adopted  an  increase  in  the  tax  base  to  $24,000  at  its  next 
to  last  meeting,  because  of  a  concern  that  an  increase  in  the  maximum  earnings 
base  would  invade  an  area  of  protection  which  it  was  argued  should  be  left  to 
private  i>ensions  and  individual  savings,  the  Council  at  its  last  meeting  rescinded 
this  earlier  decision.  It  was  our  view  then  and  is  now  that  an  increase  in  the 
earnings  base  such  as  we  have  proposed  would  still  leave  substantial  room  for 
supplementation  by  private  pension  plans  and  savings.  The  replacement  rate  for 
the  worker  earning  at  the  $24,000  maximum  would  be  only  about  35  percent. 

Moreover,  such  a  higher  w^age  base  obviates  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in 
the  contribution  rate — a  position  which  we  strongly  favor — and  imposes  no  addi- 
tional cost  on  the  middle  level  and  lower  paid  workers,  while  providing  increased 
protection  for  those  who  pay  more.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  social 
security  program  provides  a  unique  protection  which  offers  the  workers  absolute 
assurance  as  to  vesting,  portability  and  receipt  of  benefits  when  they  are  due. 
Raising  the  maximum  eai-nings  base  increases  benefit  protection  for  workers  as 
well  as  contributes  to  the  improved  financing  of  the  program.  For  example,  if 
the  maximum  earnings  base  were  increased  to  $24,000,  a  5.5-year-old  worker 
earning  the  maximum  amount  would  get  nearly  $125  a  month  more  when  he 
retired  at  65  than  he  would  if  the  earnings  base  were  left  as  in  present  law. 
If  he  were  60  when  the  increased  earnings  base  went  into  effect,  he  would  get 
benefits  at  65  of  somewhat  more  than  $50  a  month  above  present  law. 

We  share  the  Council's  commitment  to  income  programs  supplementary  to 
social  security,  effective  private  pensions  (as  v.-ell  as  individual  insurance,  sav- 
ings and  other  investments)  but  we  hold  that  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  less 
than  one-third  of  all  older  people  now  have  supplementation  from  private  pen- 
sions and  even  in  the  long  run  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  proportion  would  exceed 
50  percent.  Maintaining  the  financial  integrity  and  protection  of  the  social  security 
system  is  thus  of  paramount  concern. 

These  steps  that  we  propose — the  increase  in  the  maximum  earnings  base,  a  tax 
on  the  employer's  total  payroll  and  the  reallocation  of  the  1978  contribution  in- 
crease from  hospital  insurance  to  the  cash  benefit  program — would  solve  what  the 
Council  has  described  as  the  short-rim  financing  problem  of  the  cash  benefit  pro- 
gram and  carry  the  cash  benefit  program  on  a  self-suflScient  basis  well  into  the 
late  1980"s. 

However,  depending  on  what  happens  to  wage  and  cost  of  living  rates,  a  limited 
contribution  may  be  required  from  the  general  revenues  in  the  last  decade  of 
this  century. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  meet  this  possible  contingency  by  restoring  to  the 
Social  Security  law  the  provision  for  general  revenue  financing'  that  existed  from 
1944-1950  as  follows : 

"There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  finance  the  benefits  and  payments  provided  for  in  this 
title." 

The  financing  problem  in  the  next  century  growing  out  of  the  likelihood  of  f  n 
increasing  proportion  of  older  people  as  compared  to  those  of  working  age,  will 
require  a  gradual  introduction  of  a  government  contribution. 

As  we  have  indicated,  we  are  opposed  to  solving  the  financial  problems  in  social 
security  through  an  increase  in  the  contribution  rates  beyond  those  provided  in 
present  law.  In  place  of  further  contribution  rate  increases  beyond  those  pres- 
ently scheduled,  we  believe  that  the  government,  as  in  other  countries,  should 
make  a  contribution  to  the  social  security  program,  not  just  for  the  hospital 
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insurance  part  of  Medicare  but  for  the  cash  benefit  program  as  well.  Thus,  in 
the  long  run,  we  see  a  social  security  system  covering  both  cash  benefits  and 
health  insurance  financed  partly  by  employer  contributions,  partly  by  employee 
contributions,  and  partly  by  contributions  from  the  government  in  recognition  of 
society's  stake  in  a  well-functioning  social  insurance  program.  While  pre.serving 
the  values  inherent  in  contributory  social  insurance,  such  a  tri-partite  approach 
will  make  the  financing  of  the  system  more  progressive. 

To  recapitulate— we  seek  to  deal  responsibly  with  the  OASDI  deficit  in  the 
proposals  we  have  presented,  introducing  at  a  later  time  the  use  of  the  general 
revemies  when  this  is  indicated.  The  Council's  proposal  does  not  only  imdermine 
the  Medicare  program,  but  adds  .$7-8  billion  now  to  the  government's  deficit  when 
this  deficit  is  at  an  all  time  high.  We  believe  our  proposal  is  the  more  fiscally 
responsible  one. 

Social  Security  in  the  21st  Century 

Whether  or  not  there  are  financing  problems  for  social  security  in  the  next 
century  depends,  under  present  law,  not  only  on  the  future  course  of  fertility  rates 
but  on"  what  happens  to  wage  and  price  increases  over  the  next  75  years.  V»'e  do 
not  believe  it  is  wi.se  to  place  substantial  reliance  on  any  particular  set  of  as- 
sumptions concerning  the  movement  of  wages  and  prices.  The  assumptions  made 
in  the  1974  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  average  increase  of  o  percent 
in  wages  and  an  average  increase  of  3  percent  in  consumer.s'  prices  produces  one 
level  of  deficit  in  the  funds  after  the  year  2000.  An  assumption  of  a  5  percent  in- 
crease in  wages  and  a  2  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  eliminate  the  deficit  even  with  the  fertility  assumptions  used  in  the 
Trustee's  Report.  Pligher  assumptions,  such  as  an  average  increase  of  6  percent  in 
wages  and  4  percent  for  the  cost  of  living,  as  assumed  in  a  recent  study  by  a  group 
of  consultants  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  produces  still  larger  deficits  than 
those  shown  in  the  1974  Trustees'  Report.  Under  these  assumptions,  retirement 
benefits  at  award  would  have  increased  under  present  law  by  the  year  2045  by 
56  percent  more  than  the  increase  in  earnings.  It  also  produces  unreasonably 
high  increases  in  wage  replacement  rates.  In  our  judgment,  such  benefit  results 
would  never  be  allowed  to  take  place  and  would  call  for  legislative  correction. 
Consequently,  we  consider  the  cost  results  of  such  assumptions  to  be  highly 
unrealistic. 

Fortunately,  the  Council's  recommendations  for  basing  benefit  computation 
on  a  sy.stem'of  wage  indexing  largely  removes  the.se  uncertainties,  making  the 
level  of  protection  more  certain  and  the  cost-estimating  job  more  reliable.  Pend- 
ing this  change  in  the  benefit  system,  a  change  which  we  support,  we  see  no 
need  to  provide,  on  the  basis  of  a  highly  speculative  set  of  assumptions  concerning 
the  movement  of  wages  and  price.s,  a  set  of  contribution  rates  in  the  next  century 
that  are  any  higher  than  those  required  to  support  the  program  over  the  next  few 
decades,  and  have  recommended  that  it  would  be  more  reasonable  now  to  provide 
specifically  for  contribution  income  to  finance  the  present  program  over  such  a 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restore  to  the  social  security  law  the  provision  for 
general  revenue  financing  that  was  contained  in  the  law  from  1044  to  3950. 

The  predicted  change  in  the  age  composition  of  the  population  does  not  present 
any  major  increa.se  in  the  burden  of  supporting  non-workers.  The  very  assump- 
tions that  lead  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  older  people  to  those  of  working  age 
leads  to  a  smaller  number  of  children  per  person  of  working  age.  Taking  the 
two  non-working  parts  of  the  population  together— the  retired  aged  and  chil- 
dren—there is  iittle  change  in  the  ratio  of  dependents  to  workers.  Thus  the 
resources  now  required  for  the  upbringing  and  education  of  children  can  under 
these  population  assumptions  be  directed  toward  providing  for  older  people,  at 
least  in  part,  without  any  increased  burden  on  current  workers.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  is  little  doubt  also  but  that  labor  force  participation  of  older 
people  would  increase.  Cost  savings  to  social  security  would,  of  course,  result  from 
such  increased  labor  force  participation  by  older  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
change  the  legal  age  at  which  an  individual  becomes  eligible  for  benefits,  as 
discussed  in  the  Council.  With  greater  0])portunity  for  employment,  the  cost 
savings  will  come  about  automatically.  The  proposal  to  change  the  legal  ago  of 
entitlement  not  only  violates  the  agreement  between  the  social  .'security  payee 
and  his  government,  but  penalizes  the  person  who  chooses  to  retire  or  has  to 
retire  because  of  health  or  employment  circumstances. 

It  is  also  possible  that  costs  in  the  next  century  measured  as  a  percentage  of 
covered  pavroll  will  be  smaller  than  indicated  by  current  estimates  because  of 
greater  labor  force  participation  by  women.  With  smaller  families  such  a  result 
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would  seem  to  be  quite  likely.  Most  fundamental,  of  course,  is  the  long-rang< 
trend  of  productivity  increases.  Although  as  indicated  earlier,  the  long-rang( 
actuarial  deficit  of  the  system  is  3  percent  of  payroll  with  an  assumption  of  i 
percent  increases  in  wages  and  3  percent  increases  in  prices  and  a  6  percent  OJ 
payroll  deficit  on  a  long-range  assumption  of  a  6  percent  increase  in  wages  and  i 
4  percent  increase  in  prices,  an  assumption  of  a  .5  percent  increase  in  wages  auc 
a  2  percent  increase  in  prices  shows  the  present  program  to  be  fully  financed 
Thus,  whether  or  not  there  really  is  a  long-range  financing  problem  for  socia 
security  depends  on  a  highly  speculative  set  of  assumptions  about  fertility  rates 
labor  force  participation  rates,  and  long-range  movement  of  wages  and  prices 
and  the  productivity  of  the  labor  force. 

Conclusion 

"We  share  the  firm  conviction  contained  in  the  title  of  the  recently  issued  Whif( 
Paper,  endorsed  by  five  former  HEW  Secretaries  and  three  former  Social  Secu 
rity  Commissioners,  "Social  Security :  A  Sound  and  Durable  Institution  of  Grea 
Value,"  that  (1)  the  short-term  financial  problems  of  the  system  are  clearly  man 
ageable  without  radical  change,  and  (2)  that  any  long-range  problems  in  financ 
ing  can  and  will  be  met  in  a  way  to  fully  redeem  the  promises  made  to  socia 
security  contributors." 

ITEM  2.  LETTER  FROM  NELSON  H.  CRUIKSHANK,-  PRESIDENT,  NA 
TIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  DATED  MARCH  31,  1975;  I]> 
RESPONSE  TO  A  LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  FRANK  CHURCH,  DATEI 
MARCH  24,  1975 

Deab  Senator  Church  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  24  and  ouc< 
again  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  the  Senate  Specia 
Committee  on  Aging. 

In  reference  to  your  first  question  regarding  cost-of-living  adjustments  ii 
Social  Security,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  would  like  to  see  a  two 
step  change  enacted.  We  would  like  to  see  increases  adjusted  semiannually.  And 
as  older  Americans  spend  a  disproportionate  share  of  their  incomes  on  food 
housing,  medical  care,  and  transportation,  we  believe  the  general  Consumer  Prici 
Index  does  not  sufficiently  measure  the  degree  that  inflation  affects  them.  A 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  older  Americans  which  reflects  their  spending  pattern: 
would  help  correct  this  inequity. 

With  both  a  Consumer  Price  Index  that  truly  reflects  the  spending  patterns  o 
seniors  and  a  semiannual  cost-of-living  increase,  older  people  will  get  the  relie: 
Congress  intended  even  during  the  highest  inflationary  times. 

Regarding  your  question  on  out-of-hospital  prescription  drugs,  we  suppor 
Senator  Dick  Clark's  bill,  S.  440,  in  its  coverage  of  out-of-hospital  prescriptioi 
drugs  as  it  includes  23  classifications  of  conditions  that  would  come  under  iti 
jurisdiction.  Although  the  $1  fee  for  Medicare  recipients  is  the  same  cost  ai 
proposed  in  the  past  by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Senator  Clark's  bill  wouh 
Include  98  percent  of  older  people's  drug  purchases  which  we  find  to  be  ver: 
comprehensive  coverage. 

In  reference  to  your  question  about  adequate  wage  replacement  levels,  th( 
National  Council  would  favor  a  wage  replacement  rate  of  at  least  55  percent. 

A  recent  international  comparison  of  earnings  replacement  rates  in  the  Decern 
ber.  1974  Social  Security  Bulletin  reports  that  the  replacement  rate  of  old-agi 
I)ension  for  an  American  male  worker  with  average  earnings  in  manufacturini 
who  retired  at  the  end  of  1972.  was  38  percent.  When  the  wife's  benefit  is  include( 
with  her  earnings  in  the  year  before  retirement,  the  replacement  rate  for  thi 
couple  is  57  percent.  These  figures  are  unjustifiably  low.  especially  when  one  con 
aiders  that  some  other  industrialized  countries  have  levels  much  higher,  such  ai 
Austria  at  61  percent. 

However,  two  points  must  be  made  with  respect  to  the  wage  replacement  rate 

First  of  all,  we  tend  to  overlook  the  substantial  improvements  which  have  oc 
curred  during  recent  years  in  our  replacement  rates.  For  example,  the  1968  re 
placement  figures,  in  marked  contrast  to  1972,  show  the  old-age  pension  as  2! 
percent  of  earnings  in  the  year  before  retirement  for  a  single  worker  and  44  per 
cent  for  a  couple. 


*  See  statement,  p.  926. 
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Secondly,  a  discussion  of  wage  replacement  rates  is  usually  fraught  with  all  the 
prol)lems  associated  with  the  concept  of  "average."  In  regard  to  Social  Security 
cash  benefits,  average  wage  replacement  rates  fail  to  indicate  the  strongly 
progressive  benefit  structure  and  resultant  range  of  replacement  rates. 

Although  technically  speaking,  the  schedule  of  benefits  according  to  average 
monthly  wage  is  not  the  same  as  wage  replacement  rates,  the  comparison  illus- 
trates the  variability  of  wage  replacement  rates.  These  two  concepts  are  not  di- 
rectly related  because  the  average  monthly  wage  takes  into  account  almost  all  the 
worker's  earnings  history  whereas  the  wage  replacement  rate  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  old-age  pension  as  a  percentage  of  the  earnings  only  in  the  year  before 
retirement  for  a  male  worker  with  average  earnings  in  manufacturing. 

With  this  caveat  in  mind,  when  we  examined  the  Social  Security  benefit  sched- 
ule the  cash  benefit  replaces  the  average  monthly  wage  from  roughly  120  per- 
centage to  45  percent.  Specifically,  if  a  worker  reached  age  65  and  retired  in  1975 
with  an  average  monthly  wage  of  $100,  his  benefit  would  be  $120.S0  or  a  120.8 
percent  replacement.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  present  schedule,  if  a 
worker  turned  65  and  retired  at  some  later  date  with  an  average  monthly  wage 
of  $1,000.  his  benefit  would  be  $449,  or  a  replacement  of  44.9  percent. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  concerned  that  the  Social  Security  benefit  structure 
be  strongly  progressive  in  part  to  meet  the  objective  of  social  adequacy  as  well 
as  individual  equity. 

Although  sympathetic  to  this  need,  we  have  believed  that  the  cost  of  meeting 
the  objectives  of  social  adequacy  should  be  paid  partially  out  of  Federal  general 
revenues  since  it  is  not  appropriate  to  finance  a  benefit  solely  from  a  payroll  tax 
which  is  in  fact  relieving  society  as  a  whole  from  the  burden  of  providing  for 
the  very  poor. 

The  new  Supplemental  Security  Income  program  is  a  move  in  the  flireeriou  of 
adequate  retirement  income  for  the  low  wage  worker.  Because  of  this  program 
we  can  now  be  more  concerned  with  making  Social  Security  benefits  more  wage- 
related  all  along  the  scale. 

One  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  higher  replacement  level  is  our  advocacy  of  a 
"high  5"  or  "high  10"  approach  to  calculating  Social  Security  cash  benefits.  By 
allowing  workers  to  choose  their  highest  5  or  10  years  of  pay  for  benefit  computa- 
tion, the  replacement  figures  would  be  significantly  increased. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  answer  your  questions  satisfactorily. 

I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  legislation  you  mentioned. 
Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 

Nelson  H.  Cbthkbhank. 

President. 

ITEM  3.  EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTERS  SENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS  BY  ITS  MEMBERSHIP 

From  PhilndelpMa,  Pa. — "I  visited  my  mother  every  day  for  a  week  from  Jan- 
uary 25  on.  ...  In  3  weeks  time  she  deteriorated  rapidly,  physically,  and  men- 
tally, from  being  what  seems  to  me,  on  a  starvation  diet  and  a  lack  of  minimum 
care. 

"She  was  given  canned  vegetable  soup,  a  serving  of  baby  food  (barley*,  two- 
thirds  of  a  juice  glass  of  milk,  pudding,  and  coffee,  a  stimulant  thnt  keeps  the 
imdernourished  and  ill-fed  awake  at  night,  a  meal  devoid  of  food  value.  When  I 
arrived  at  1  o'clock,  which  is  immediately  after  their  lunch  hour,  she  was  fam- 
ished for  the  food  I  brought  her." 

From  West  Neic  York.  N.J. — "I  came  under  the  law  of  1972  which  increased 
Social  Security  to  $170  at  age  65  for  those  with  small  checks  because  of  low  earn- 
ings who  paid  into  the  Social  Security  system  for  30  or  more  years.  I  took  my 
pension  early  so  I  received  a  pro  rata  increase.  .  .  .  Does  this  mean  we  nre  never 
entitled  to  any  future  increases?  Hasn't  inflation  hit  us  harder  than  those  who 
are  receiving  the  maximum  ?" 

From  Cedar  Ridge,  Calif. — "There  is  a  lady  alone  in  San  Francisco  drawing 
$118  per  month  Social  Security  and  having  to  pay  $100  per  month  rent  and  now 
they  want  to  take  away  her  food  stamps.  What  can  anyone  do  on  $18  a  month 
toward  buying  food,  clothes,  and  all  the  other  items.  I  think  the  senior  citizens 
are  treated  badly,  pretty  badly.  .  .  .  Too  many  people  are  going  hungry  in  thi« 
country  while  the  Government  can  only  think  of  foreign  aid." 
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From  Palm  Bay,  Fla. — "We  tliink  it  is  about  time  our  Congress  does  something 
about  stopping  the  rising  of  prices  sucti  as  we  tiave  bad  here  in  oui*  mobile  home 
park  where  tlie  space  rent  bas  increased  from  $40  to  $70  per  mouth  in  lYj  years 
witli  no  increase  in  service  to  tlie  tenants." 

From  Marshfield,  Mass. — "On  September  1,  1973,  I  retired  at  the  mandatory 
age  of  65  from  the company  .  .  .  after  being  employed  by  them  for  ap- 
proximately 20  years.  I  now  receive  a  pension  from  this  company  having  con- 
tributed to  to  their  pension  plan  during  my  entire  years  of  employment  with  the 
company.  The  amount  of  my  contributions  which  were  taken  out  of  my  salary 
«very  2  weeks  and  on  which  I  paid  both  Federal  and  State  taxes,  was  $3,034. 

"Seven  months  after  I  retired,  the  Company  advised  their  employees 

that  they  were  refunding  to  them,  in  cash,  all  contributions  which  the  employees 
had  contributed  to  the  pension  plan  since  its  inception  in  1949 — plus  3  percent 
compound  interest.  .  .  ." 

From  Midway,  Pa. — "The  excessive  and  inflated  rise  in  the  cost  of  coal  over  the 
last  13  months  is  causing  extreme  hardship  on  retired  and  unemployed  families  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area."  (Listed  below  are  his  expenditures  for  coal :) 

X)ate  :  Total  spent  on  coal 

Nov.  2,  1973 $.51.  61 

Feb.  11,  1974 59.  69 

Sept.  25, 1974 117. 12 

Dec.  31,  1974 130.  00 

From  Weston,  W.  Va. — "Just  living  will  be  much  tougher  in  2  more  months ; 
and  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  it  will  be  much  better  in  1976.  Social  Security 
giveth  (nuts)  and  inflation  taketh  away  !" 

From  Lawrence,  Mass. — "We  have  no  SSI,  no  pension,  no  stamps,  just  two 
-checks  a  month,  so  I  keep  my  check  of  $179.10  for  medication  ...  I  hope  they 
would  pass  that  Kennedy-Mills  insurance  package  so  that  we  can  start  living 
again.  .  .  ." 


ITEM  4.  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  DATED 

MARCH  16,  1975 

In  1974,  THE  BiKTH  Rate  Moved  Up 
(By  Harry  Schwartz^) 

The  first  Government  statistics  on  population  trends  in  1974  provide  bad  news 
for  advocates  of  zero  population  growth.  The  curve  of  births  suddenly  moved 
upward  last  year,  while  the  curve  of  deaths  moved  equally  suddenly  downward. 
This  year  saw  the  lowest  death  rate  in  the  nation's  history. 

Only  the  new  data  on  1974  marriages  and  divorces  provided  any  significant 
comfort  for  those  who  oppose  population  growth.  Marriages  declined  significantly 
last  year  as  compared  with  early  years  of  the  1970's,  while  the  number  of  divorces 
climbed  sharply  and  approached  the  million  mark. 

Births:  Through  last  August,  it  looked  as  though  1974  was  going  to  continue 
the  1970's  trend  of  declining  numbers  of  births  each  year.  Then  suddenly  last 
September  the  number  of  live  births  exceeded  those  of  a  year  earlier.  The"  same 
thing  happened  in  October,  November  and  December.  The  result  was  that  in  1974 
the  annual  number  of  births  was  higher  than  that  of  a  year  earlier,  reversing  a 
trend  that  began  five  years  ago. 

The  absolute  rise  was  relatively  tiny— 25.000  more  babies  born  last  year  than 
in  1973  when  the  total  was  3,141,000.  But  it  was  a  change  of  trend  in  a  period 
when  the  rising  popularity  of  contraceptives  and  the  universal  legalization  of 
abortions  in  this  country  had  led  many  to  expect  that  the  steady  fall  in  births 
since  1970  would  continue,  and  perhaps  decrease  further. 

But  in  reporting  the  trend  change,  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  chose  to  emphasize  a  factor 
which  will  tend  to  increase  births  at  least  for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  The  essence 
of  the  explanation  by  the  department  is  not  that  the  average  woman  is  having 
more  children,  but  that  the  number  of  women  in  the  prime  child-bearing  ages  is 
rising  rapidly  because  of  birth  trends  in  the  1930's,  1940's  and  1950's. 

1  Harry  Schwartz  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Neto  York  Times. 
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The  niimt)er  ol'  women  in  the  child  bearing  ages  (officially  taken  as  15-44  years) 
rose  2  per  cent  between  1973  and  l'J74,  and  will  rise  12  per  cent  more  by  1980. 
This  jump  is  particularly  rapid  among  women  aged  20-29  whose  fertility  rates  are 
highest.  Their  number  rose  3  per  cent  last  year  and  will  grow  an  additional  14 
per  cent  by  19S0. 

THE  TROVBLE   WITH   PROPHECIES 

Back  in  the  lOGO's,  many  demographers  were  predicting  a  baby  boom  for  the 
1970's,  i)recisely  because  they  knew  there  would  be  so  many  potential  mothers 
available  in  prime  child-bearing  ages.  The  demographers  have  had  several  years 
now  in  which  their  prophecies  have  looked  bad  as  births  and  birth  rates  have 
fallen.  Now  the  new  data  suggest  the  old  prophecies  need  to  be  taken  out  of 
storage  and  looked  at  again.  A  miniature  baby  boom  could  well  be  on  the  way, 
merely  delayed  a  few  years  by  changes  in  the  practice  and  law  of  contraception 
and  aljortiou. 

Deaths:  Equally  striking  was  last  year's  decline  in  deaths.  About  1,933,000 
Americans  died  in  1974,  44,000  fewer  than  in  1973  and  31,000  fewer  than  in  1972. 
But  because  United  States  population  recently  has  been  increasing  about  1,G00,000 
persons  a  year,  the  decline  in  death  rates  (deaths  per  thousand  population)  was 
startling  to  demographers.  In  1974  there  were  only  9.1  deaths  per  thousand 
Americans,  the  lowest  death  rate  in  the  nation's  entire  history.  Moreover,  there 
was  almost  a  7  per  cent  decline  in  infant  mortality,  another  new  record  low 
rate:  16.5  deaths  of  babies  1  year  old  or  less  per  each  thousand  babies  born. 
Less  than  a  decade  ago,  in  1965,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  50  per  cent  higher 
than  it  was  in  1974. 

Marriages:  There  were  2,223,000  marriages  last  year,  54,000  fewer  than  in 
1973.  Taking  population  into  account,  last  year's  marriage  rate — 10.5  per  thousand 
population — was  somewhat  lower  than  comparable  figures  for  the  1970's,  but  still 
significantly  higher  than  it  was  in  much  of  the  1960's.  The  one  clear  trend  evident 
in  the  historical  data  is  that  toward  an  older  age  at  marriage ;  by  1973  half  the 
new  brides  were  21  or  older  and  half  the  new  grooms  were  at  least  a  month  or 
two  beyond  their  23d  birthdays.  A  1974  extension,  even  slight,  of  that  trend 
toward  marriage  at  a  later  age  would  easily  explain  the  drop  in  marriages  last 
year,  both  absolutely  and  as  a  rate  taking  population  into  account. 

Divorces:  Divorces  continued  their  upward  trend  in  1974,  reaching  a  total  of 
970,000  as  against  913,000  in  1973.  Divorces  have  roughly  doubled  since  1965  when 
the  number  was  479,000.  Clearly  many  factors  are  at  work  to  produce  this  great 
jump  in  broken  marriages.  Changing  social  mores  and  changing  expectations 
among  husbands  and  wives  are  certainly  involved  in  all  this,  but  so,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  continues  to  have  an  ever  more  educated,  more 
sophisticated  and  more  aftiuent  population ;  that  is,  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
men  and  women  who  no  longer  are  willing  to  accept  unhappy  marriages,  but  know 
about  divorce  and  are  able  to  resort  to  it  when  they  wish. 


ITE^VI  5.  LETTER  FR03I  ROBERT  M.  BALL,^  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
SCIENCES,  DATED  APRIL  21,  1975;  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  LETTER  FROM 
SENATOR  FRANK  CHURCH,  DATED  MARCH  26,  1975 

Dear  Mr.  Chair.max  :  I  am  sorry  it  has  taken  me  so  long  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  March  26  forwarding  the  several  questions  from  Senator  Cranston.  I  greatly 
appreciate  your  comments  about  my  testimony  on  "Future  Directions  in  Social 
Security." 

Below  I  have  indicated  my  responses  to  Senator  Cranston's  questions  in  the 
order  in  which  he  asked  them  : 

1.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  Advisory  Council's  recommendation  to  support 
the  hospital  insurance  program  under  Medicare  entirely  from  general  revenues. 
I  believe  that  the  greatest  danger  from  .such  a  shift  would  be  the  possibility  that 
over  time  an  income  or  means  test  might  be  introduced,  and  thus  change  the 
Medicare  program  from  a  social  insurance  program  into  a  welfare  i»rogram.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  danger  because  if  there  were  no  earmarked  contributions  or 
premium  payments  made  by  the  potential  beneficiary,  there  would  be  a  tendency 


^  See  statement,  p.  945. 
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to  reason  that  the  program  should  not  take  care  of  those  who  "could  take  care 
of  themselves."  In  my  view,  the  fact  that  workers  pay  toward  their  protection 
under  social  security  and  Medicare  assures  them  of  getting  the  benefits  without 
having  to  submit  to  a  test  of  need. 

It  is  also  true,  in  my  opinion,  as  you  suggest,  that  if  the  program  were  entirely 
supported  out  of  general  revenues  it  would  make  it  easier  to  reduce  program 
coverage  because  of  competing  demands.  As  long  as  people  are  paying  an  in- 
surance premium  toward  specific  benefits,  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  would 
repudiate  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  in.surer  to  provide 
the  protection  toward  which  people  had  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  benefits  out  of 
general  revenues  are  always  subject  to  the  possibility  of  reduction  because  of 
budgetary  pressures.  Even  under  the  existing  contributory  system,  the  Ford 
and  Nixon  Administrations  have  recommended  reductions  in  the  protection  under 
Medicare,  but  the  Congress  has  not  been  willing  to  follow  such  recommendations. 
If  the  system  were  not  contributory,  such  recommendations  would  have  more 
chance  of  acceptance. 

2.  Clearly,  the  social  security  system  needs  more  income.  As  you  state  your 
question,  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  to  general  revenues  because  you  have 
ruled  out  other  sources  of  income.  Personally.  I  would  favor  raising  the  maxi- 
mum amount  counted  for  benefits  and  contri))Utions  as  the  near-term  step  to  take 
in  strengthening  social  security  financing.  I  would  favor  raising  the  maximum 
earning  base  to  .$24,000  in  1977.  With  the  maximum  at  this  figure,  the  hospital 
insurance  program  under  Medicare  would  be  significantly  over  financed  for  many 
years  into  the  future.  It  would,  therefore,  be  possible,  without  weakening  the 
financing  of  Medicare,  to  allocate  to  the  cash  benefit  program  the  contribution 
rate  increase  of  0.2  percent  now  scheduled  for  11178  for  ]Medicare.  Thf-s^e  two 
steps  would  meet  social  security  financing  needs  until  the  late  1980's  or,  per- 
haps, into  the  1990's. 

Another  step  that  should  be  taken  to  reduce  costs  below  what  they  are  now 
estimated  to  be  would  be  to  change  the  automatic  provisions  in  the  social  security 
law  so  that  benefit  protection  increases  as  wages  go  up  but  would  not.  under  any 
circumstances,  exceed  the  increases  in  wages.  If  this  were  done,  the  workers 
would  provide  more  certain  protection  for  the  covered  worker,  but  the  cost  nf  the 
system  as  a  percentage  of  payroll  would  be  less  than  is  shown  in  the  ctirrent 
estimates.  This  is  true  because  the  current  estimates  are  based  on  assumptions 
that  produce  increases  in  benefit  protection  over  the  long  run  whicli  i<  r.v.to- 
matically  increased  more  than  the  increase  in  wages. 

If  these  changes  are  insufficient  to  fully  meet  the  costs  of  the  program  in  the 
very  long  run^ — and  costs  in  the  next  century  are.  of  course,  highly  speculative 
and  depend  on  such  hard-to-predict  factors  as  fertility  rates,  mortality  rnte.  labor 
force  participation  rates  of  older  people  and  women,  and  productivity  gaiihs — I 
would  favor  the  gradual  introduction  of  general  revenues.  In  the  meantime.  I 
would  like  to  reserve  a  general  revenue  contribution  to  social  security  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  a  national  health  insurance  system.  I 
would  favor  eventually  a  comprehensive  social  security  system,  including  national 
health  insurance,  that  was  supported  partly  from  deductions  from  workers'  earn- 
ings, partly  from  contributions  by  employers,  and  partly  from  general  revenues. 

3.  I  would  favor  some  general  revenue  financing  for  the  Medicare  program  but 
for  only  part  of  the  cost.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
retain  the  contributory  idea.  However,  I  support  the  recommendation  of  the  1971 
Advisory  Council  to  combine  the  hospital  insurance  part  of  Medicare  with  the 
supplementary  medical  part  covering  primarily  physicians'  services.  With  this 
combination,  the  Council  recommended  that  the  new  program  be  supported  one- 
third  from  employees'  contributions,  one- third  from  employers'  contributions,  and 
one-third  from  general  revenues.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  program  is  now  paid  for  from 
general  revenues.  As  indicated  above,  I  would  also  txse  general  revenues  to  pro- 
vide part  of  the  support  of  a  new  national  health  insurance  program. 

4.  The  social  security  cash  benefit  program  is  now  very  close  to  a  pay-'^^s-yon-go 
system.  The  reserves  in  the  oki-age  ami  survivors  part  of  the  program  are  sutfi- 
cient  to  pay  benefits  for  about  60  percent  of  a  year,  and  the  reserves  in  the  dis- 
ability program  are  sufficient  to  pay  benefits  for  just  short  of  a  year.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  maintain  some  contingency  reserve.  The  reason  for  such  reserves  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  situation  we  are  in  today.  Outgo  for  the  cash  social 
security  program  will  exceed  income  in  fi.scal  1976  and  again  in  3977.  This  in 
itself  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern  because  of  the 
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reserves.  Because  of  the  reserves  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  income  to  the 
program  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  broad  economic  policy 
to  do  so.  (It  is  imix)rtant  to  increase  the  income  to  the  .system  in  the  near  future, 
say  in  1977,  but  because  of  the  reserves  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  until  we  are 
well  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery.) 

As  you  know,  the  present  assets  would  not  go  very  far  in  carrying  the  system. 
There  would  still  be  a  problem  in  the  early  1980's,  probably  1981,  even  if  all  the 
assets  were  to  be  used. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  i.«  necessary  to  have  as  large  reserves 
as  was  previously  thought  desirable.  The  objective  should  be  to  have  reserves 
that  are  sufficient  to  carry  the  program  through  a  serious  recession  but  that  is 
al!.  For  that  purpose,  assets;  eiiual  to  one-half  of  the  next  year's  outgo  would  be 
sufficient,  rather  than  the  rule-of-ihumb  which  has  been  used  until  recently — 
assets  equal  to  the  outgo  of  a  full  year. 

o.  I  accept  the  idea  that  the  employee's  contribution  to  social  security  rests 
in  final  incidence  on  him  and  that  generally  a  large  part,  at  least,  of  the  em- 
ployer's contributi'in  is  shifted,  over  time,  to  the  worker  either  as  lower  wages 
or  as  increased  prices  for  goods  and  services.  This  is  one  reason  that  I  would 
prefer  not  to  have  the  social  security  rates  increased  beyond  the  rates  already 
scheduled  in  present  law.  The  rates  are  already  quite  high  for  the  lower-paid 
worker.  It  .seems  to  me  much  better  to  increase  the  maximum  earnings  base, 
which,  incidentally,  would  also  increase  protection  for  those  who  paid  more 
and  then,  if  necessary,  and  when  :aecessary,  gradually  introduce  general  revenue 
financing. 

6.  The  long-range  cost  of  social  security  would  be  more  predictable  if  the  auto- 
matic provisions  were  changed  so  that  benefit  protection  increased  directly  with 
increases  in  wages.  The  present  automatic  provisions  ai'e  very  sensirive  to  the 
rate  of  inflation,  but  if  the  recent  Advisory  Crmncil's  recommendations  for  chang- 
ing the  benefit  computation  to  an  indexed-wage  system  were  to  be  adopted,  the 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  easier  to  forecast.  I  favor  this  change  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  as  I  have  indicated.  It  is  still  true,  of  course,  that  costs  in  the  next 
century  would  be  uncertain,  but  the  predictability  would  be  greatly  improved 
because  the  level  of  benefit  protection  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  inter- 
relationship between  future  wage  and  inflation  patterns  as  it  does  under  the 
present  automatic  provisions. 

I  agree  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  sure  that  the  social 
security  system  is  ndequately  financed  over  the  middle  range — say,  for  a  period 
of  2o  years  or  so.  That  is  why  I  stress  the  middle-range  solution  of  a  higher  wage 
base  and  a  transfer  of  the  1978  rate  to  the  cash  benefit  program.  However,  I  do 
believe  it  is  also  desirable  for  us  to  take  note  of  probable  costs  over  a  longer- 
range  period.  Otherwise,  we  might  over-commit  the  system  by  providing  now  for 
a  level  of  benefits  that  would  be  hard  to  sustain  in  the  very  long  run.  I  think  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  Government,  as  insurer,  be  fully  able  to  carry 
out  its  commitments,  and  in  order  to  do  tins  I  think  we  need  to  know  what  the 
most  likely  possibilities  are  in  the  next  century. 

As  far  as  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  report  of  the  panel  of  outside  ex- 
perts is  concerned,  however,  I  would  point  out  that  one-third  of  the  actuarial 
imbalance  they  find  over  the  next  7.^-year  period  is  due  entirely  to  wage  and  jirice 
assumptions  which  lead  to  benefit  increases  that  are  completely  unreasonable 
and  would  never  be  allowed  to  go  into  effect.  In  other  ^A^rds.  a  majo-  reiisnn  for 
the  high  cost  shown  by  this  panel's  report  is  that  a  high  proportion  of  workers 
in  the  program  would  '/et  benefits  on  retirement  that  were  higher  than  any 
wages  they  had  ever  earned.  This  is  theoretically  possible  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, but  obviously  would  never  be  allowed  to  take  place.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  automatic  provisions,  and  long  before  such  a  result  developed  the 
automatic  provisions  would  be  changed.  Under  other  wage  and  price  assump- 
tions not  used  by  the  panel,  these  results  do  not  obtnin.  In  nny  event,  a  shift  to 
the  Advisory  CVmncil's  v.-ay  of  figuring  benefits,  which  I  favor,  would  greatly 
reduce  the  actuarial  imbalance  shown  by  the  panel's  report. 

Cordially, 

Robert  M.  Bait, 

Senior  Scholar. 
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FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


THURSDAY,  MAY   1,   1975 

U.S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  ox  Agixg, 

Washington^  B.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9 :30  a.m.  in  room  6226, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kenned}',  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy,  Pell,  Chiles,  Clark,  Fong,  Percy,  and 
Stafford. 

Also  present:  David  Affeldt,  chief  counsel;  John  Guy  Miller, 
minority  staff  director;  Margaret  Faye  and  Gerald  Yee.  mhiority 
professional  staff  members;  Patricia  Oriol,  chief  clerk:  Gerald 
Strickler,  printing  assistant;  and  Kathryn  Dann,  assistant  chief  clei'k. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  EDWARD  M. 
KENNEDY,  PRESIDING 

Senator  Kexxedt.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  chair  this  hearing 
into  the  administrative  problems  revolving  around  the  new  supple- 
me]ital  security  income  program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Tliis  hearing  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  carries  forward 
the  long  series  of  thoughtful  inquiries  into  the  "Future  Directions 
of  Social  Security,"  pioneered  by  the  special  committee  chairman, 
Frank  Church. 

And  this  hearing  is  crucial  to  that  future.  For  we  are  asking 
whether  the  Social  Security  Administration  can  retain  its  credibility 
wlien  computers  fail,  workers  operate  on  pressure  creating  mandatory 
overtime  schedules,  and  when  many  beneficiaries  of  the  system  find 
their  cliecks  too  low,  too  high,  or  nonexistent.  And  in  at  least  two 
cases  the  beneficiary  opened  his  mail  to  discover  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration   had   declared   him   dead. 

I  met  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  with  a  number  of  elderly  men  and 
women  who  told  of  checks  that  did  not  arrive,  of  months  of  anxious 
waiting  for  a  disability  determination,  of  an  unresponsive  bureauc- 
racy. 

And  then  I  met  with  union  leaders  and  heard  of  mandatory  over- 
time, of  their  own  frustrations  at  insufficient  training,  unclear  direc- 
tions, and  impossible  workloads. 

And  I  must  say  that  my  office  in  Massachusetts  has  been  virtually 
besieged  over  tlio  past  year  with  this  problem.  During  the  period 
June  to  September  1974  we  had  close  to  2,000  pending  social  security 
cases,  including  disability  and  SSI,  and  we  met  with  social  security 
officials  several  times,  as  well  as  with  an  HEW  inspection  team. 
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IMore  i-eceiitly,  the  Massacliusetts  Association  of  Older  Americans, 
Inc.,  has  broadcast  a  call  to  Massachusetts  elderly  with  complaints 
about  SSI.  Their  telephones  have  been  ringing  ever  since.  \\  alter 
Cross,  the  vice  president  of  the  group,  will  testify  this  morning,  but 
let  me  cite  just  one  case  to  demonstrate  why  this  hearing  is  being 

held '. 

Ei'o-hty-vear-old  Mrs.  Laura  Vooris  of  Newtonville,  Mass.,  called 
to  report  that  she  had  filed  an  SSI  application  in  April  1974.  Five 
months  later,  after  receiving  no  checks  and  no  response,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  was  called  again.  An  employee  told  her  to 
send  in  her  bank  book,  which  she  did.  »  -,     •    • 

In  January  and  February  of  1975  the  Social  Security  Admini- 
stration called  again.  Once  the  answer  was  that  the  application  was 
being  processed.  A  second  time  the  answer  was  that  the  computer 
had  broken  down.  A  third  call  in  March— the  answer  still  was  that 
the  application  was  in  process.  Yesterday,  more  than  a  year  after 
originallv  applying,  she  has  yet  to  receive  a  check. 

Nor  is'this  problem  solely  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  in  Idaho  where 
Senator  Church  was  approached  by  a  woman  who  had  been  told  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  that  she  was  not  receiving  a 
check  because  she  had  died. 

And  it  was  in  Florida  where  a  series  of  snafus  prompted  Senator 
Chiles  and  other  State  congressmen  to  seek  an  investigation  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office;  it  was  in  Ehode  Island  where  Senator 
Pell  found  long  delays  in  processing  appeals;  and  in  Connecticut 
where    Senator    Eibicoff   found   similar    problems. 

But  it  is  not  solely  the  older  citizens  who  are  angry  and  frustrated. 
The  employees  themselves  are  rebelling.  They  have  a  proud  record 
of  past  accomplishment  and  they  are  not  happy  about  being  in  a 
situation  Avhere  the  snafus  are  becoming  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure. 

The  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees  local  news- 
letter of  ^larch  1975  contains  these  comments.  From  Lynn,  Mass., 
workers  said : 

People  are  coming  into  the  office  complaining,  screaming  they'll  call  their  con- 
gressman, and  there's  just  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  Rejects,  rejects,  rejects ; 
that's  all  you  ever  see.  Correct  a  reject?  Never  happen.  Even  your  correction 
rejects. 

We  find  260,000  backlogged  cases  acknowledged  by  Social  Security 
Administration  as  awaiting  admission  to  the  SSI  computer  rolls. 
And  we  still  have  another  20.000  per  month  alreadv  approved  as 
eligible  who  find  themselves  each  month  without  all  or  a  part  of 
their  rightful  check. 

If  we  are  told  that  20,000  individual  recipients  do  not  receive 
their  appropriate  checks  each  month,  we  are  talking  about  a  far 
greater  number  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

And  we  are  talking  about  individuals  who  rely  on  that  check, 
not  for  extra  dollars,  but  for  the  money  they  need  to  pay  for  the 
food  they  eat,  for  the  oil  they  burii,  for  the  clothes  they  wear — for 
the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

There  is  an  additional  issue  as  well.  For  while  there  are  some 
4  million  Americans  on  SSI  todaA',  an  increase  of  1  million  over  the 
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level  receiving  assistance  before  the  profrram  Avas  initiated,  the 
initial  estimates  were  that  more  than  6  million  American  a^rcd, 
blind,  and  disabled  would  be  eligible  for  the  program.  Thus,  part 
of  our  concern  over  the  operation  of  the  program  must  be  to  review 
the  steps  being  taken  to  expand  the  outreach  of  SSI. 

As  we  listen  to  the  witnesses  this  morning,  we  must  be  clear  that 
the  concern  we  have  expressed,  regarding  the  administration  of  the 
SSI  program,  is  in  part  stimulated  by  the  recognition  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  compiled  a  respected  and  im- 
pressive record  over  the  past  40  years. 

I  believe  there  are  three  overall  questions  which  must  be  addressed : 
First,  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  protect  the  individual,  to  cushion 
his  or  her  life  from  the  eli'ects  of  failures  of  the  sj'stems?  That  is 
why  Senator  Pell's  legislation,  S.  985,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  is 
so  crucial  to  insure  fairness  to  social  security  recipients. 

Second,  vrhat  are  the  areas  of  training,  permanent  staff  additions, 
or  additional  computer  and  other  facilities  that  would  permit  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  match  its  performance  with  SSI 
to  its  distinguished  record  of  the  past  40  years? 

And.  tinally.  whether  the  history  of  the  events  of  attempting  to 
implement  the  SSI  program  reflect  another  basic  argument  for  estab- 
lishing the  Social  Security  Administration  as  an  independent  agency, 
separate  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare. 
Two  former  Commissioners  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  at  least  tvro  past  Secretaries  of  HEW  have  recommended  that 
action.  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  introduced  by  the  chairman. 
Senator  Church,  to  achieve  that  goal. 

And  so  we  begin  this  hearing  with  a  goal  of  achieving  not  oiily 
greater  equity  for  SSI  and  social  security  recipients,  but  also  for 
assuring  a  continued  high  level  of  performance  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CLAIBOENE  PELL 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  co- 
sponsoring  S. 985. 

Each  month,  as  you  pointed  out,  almost  10,000  social  security  title 
II  OASDI  recipients  and  more  than  an  additional  5.000  SSI  recip- 
ients were  the  victims  of  delayed  or  stolen  social  security  benefit 
checks.  "\Miether  the  culprit  in  the  first  instance  was  a  misprogramed 
computer,  or  a  thief,  or  even  if  the  check  loss  was  accidental,  the 
unnecessary  and  unfortunate  result  was  the  same:  a  waiting  period 
which  averaged  8  weeks  and  extended  in  many  cases  to  5  months  or 
more  to  get  a  simple  replacement  check. 

Long  AVaitixg  Periods 

When  vou  sav  this  in  general  terms,  it  does  not  biing  to  your  heart 
and  vour  mind'thc  real  distress  it  is  for  the  individual;  I  am  think- 
ing here,  for  example,  of  a  lady  in  Cranston,  R.I.,  my  own  State- 
one  example  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  around  the  countrv,  but 
vou  have  to  think  of  these  in  personal  terms.  She  is  an  old  lady  and 
she  corrcctlv  reported  the  theft  of  a  check  and  requested  a  substitute 
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in  February  1974.  Repeated  requests  brought  no  result  and  she  con- 
tacted my  office.  I  was  told  a  substitute  check  would  be  delivered  in 
2  weeks.  That  was  in  October. 

A  month  later,  in  November,  when  no  check  had  arrived,  again  we 
were  on  touch  with  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  finally — 
I  must  say  it  was  a  great  service — a  Secret  Service  agent  delivered 
the  check  to  her  on  December  3 — 10  months  later. 

And  while  a  check  for  this  amount  may  not  mean  much  to  the 
witnesses  or  the  Senators  on  each  side  of  this  table,  it  means  a  tre- 
mendous amount  to  a  person  whose  total  livelihood — total  food,  lodg- 
ing, heat,  clothing — depends  on  these  checks. 

Last  year  almost  70,000  Americans  requested  reconsideration  of 
their  claims  to  disability  insurance  benefits  under  title  II.  Although 
more  than  one-half  of  those  cases  would  later  be  won  on  appeal,  the 
average  waiting  time  for  that  decision  was  163  days,  and  regional 
waiting  averages  were  as  great  as  198  days  in  New  England. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  table  in  the 
record  showing  the  various  waiting  times  around  the  country. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So  ordered. 

[The  material  referred  to  f oIIoavs  :] 

HOW  WAITING  TIMES  HAVE  INCREASED  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CLAIMS  IN  THE  LAST  12  MONTHS  (ELAPSED  TIME 

BETWEEN  FILING  APPEAL  AND  DECISION) 

[Number  of  days] 
Region  January  1974     January  1975 

I.  Boston 

II.  New  York.. 

III.  Philadelphia 

IV.  Atlanta 

V.  Chicago 

VI.  Dallas 

VII.  Kansas  City 

VIII.  Denver 

IX.  San  Francisco 

X.  Seattle 

National  average 163  203 


Senator  Pell.  This  table  points  out  how  it  has  increased  in  the 
last  12  months. 

I  am  ]iopefuI  that  Commissioner  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Mode  will  be 
able  to  clarify  some  policies  for  us  today.  I  am  hopeful  they  can  give 
us  some  solid  information  and  insights  on  the  specific  problems  in- 
volved in  the  replacement  of  lost,  stolen,  and  delayed  monthly  benefit 
checks.  I  hope  they  will  explain  and  propose  remedies  to  these  huge 
delays  and  regional  discrepancies  within  the  hearings  and  appeals 
process. 

Delays  in  the  timely  receipt  of  monthly  benefit  checks  and  the 
multimonth  delays  within  the  hearing  and  appeal  processes  take  a 
devastating  toll  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  older,  dis- 
abled, and  low-income  Am.ericans. 

I  will  not  begin  here  to  recount  the  many  examples  of  unpardonable 
delays  and  administrative  bungling  which  I  have  heard  about  from 
ray  own  constituents.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  here  are  painfully 
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aware  of  the  sorts  of  administrative  foulups  which  do  seem  to  occur 
ref,adarly,  whether  it  be  in  Baltimore,  or  in  the  ref!;ional  or  disti'ict 
offices,  or  in  tlie  chambers  of  the  administrative  law  judges. 

In  tliis  regard,  I  recognize  the  very  real  need  for  more  personnel, 
for  more  people,  particularly  for  more  administrative  law  judges, 
who  can  h(>lp  bring  some  necessary  speed  to  tliis  process. 

I  mailed  a  report  on  social  security  to  my  constituents  in  Uliode 
Island  3  weeks  ago.  I  iiicluded  a  questionnaire  seeking  information 
on  their  experiences  with  the  SSA  and  on  their  expectations  of  the 
role  that  social  security  benefits  would  play  in  their  retirement 
income. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that  report  be  in- 
serted in  the  record. 

Senator  Kexxedt.  So  ordered.* 

Senator  Pell.  My  office  has  been  literally  flooded  with  replies  to 
this  newsletter,  and  for  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  be  flooded 
with  letters  in  a  State  of  our  low  population  means  very  real  concern 
among  these  people.  Sixty  percent  of  the  10,000  replies  contain  much 
more  than  checkmarks  in  boxes ;  they  contain  long,  handwritten  state- 
ments of  problems,  frustrations,  and  anguish  at  the  social  security 
bureaucracy,  at  the  system,  and  at  the  computer. 

These  frustrations  are  felt  not  only  by  social  security  recipients  or 
applicants.  ]Many  district  offices  are  just  as  angry  at  the  problems  they 
see  and  the  men  and  women  in  district  offices  of  social  security  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  long  hours  and  difficult  circum- 
stances under  Avhich  they  must  work.  They  must  tell  recipients  to 
wait  for  a  computer  which  they  know  will  routinely  botch  up  simple 
data  processing  chores. 

For  example,  one  social  security  staffer  wrote : 

Can  we  serve  the  public?  Under  the  circumstances,  the  answer  is  an  unquali- 
fied "No."  The  public  knows  we  cannot.  Those  of  us  who  deal  directly  with  the 
public  know  we  cannot. 

It  is  particularly  enlightening  in  this  regard  to  read  the  ]March  1, 
1975.  edition  of  the  New  England  Courier,  which  is  tlie  house  organ 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees,  liocal  11(54:. 
This  edition  of  the  letter  contains  more  than  75  comments  from  local 
social  security  office  employees  on  the  administrative  problems  which 
recipients  and  the  employees  face  every  day. 

I  Avould  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  newsletter  be  included  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So  ordered.** 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  note  that  in  the  audience  here,  the  AFGE 
is  ably  represented  by  their  Xew  England  chairman-director,  Dan 
Kearney. 

Social  Security  Recipients  Fairness  Act 

I  recently  submitted  legislation,  S.  985,  the  Social  Security  Re- 
cipients Fairness  Act,  Avhich  I  believe  would  relieve  many  of  the 
human  tragedies  that  we  have  discussed  togetlier.  Thirty-eight  Sen- 


*Spe  appendix  1.  item  1,  p.  1040. 
**See  apjjendix  1,  item  2,  p.  lOoO. 
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a  tors  have  cosponsored  this  bill,  and  I  believe  they  share  the  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  the  performance  to  date  of  the  SSA  in  identify- 
ing and  solving  its  internal  problems. 

We  may  hear  a  lot  of  statistics  today  and  a  great  deal  of  computer 
terminology  to  rationalize  delaj'S  and  errors,  but  an  agency  which 
has  the  largest  computer  system  in  the  world,  paid  for  by  the  taxes 
of  all  Americans,  must  be  held  accountable  for  its  own  performance 
and  efficiency. 

This  is  the  philosophy  behind  my  legislation.  I  believe  this  bill 
will  serve  as  a  bridge  to  a  more  efficient  administrative  process.  It 
would  provide  the  impetus  for  social  security  to  act  expeditiously 
and  fairly  with  the  individual  who  suffers  as  the  consequence  of  a 
bureaucratic  mistake. 

When  the  Social  Security  Administration  begins  to  operate  within 
a  proper  time  frame,  tlien  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  not  be  trig- 
gered. In  that  sense,  this  is  transitional :  to  provide  the  force  for  SSA 
to  change,  and  to  remain  behind  the  scenes  as  a  guardian  of  fair 
treatment  for  the  individual. 

This  bill  provides  that  if  there  is  a  3-day  delay  in  the  receipt  of 
a  check,  or  if  the  check  has  been  stolen,  and  the  intended  recipient 
notifies  the  Social  Security  Administration  of  the  theft  of  the  check, 
then,  within  1  day's  receipt  of  that  notification,  a  replacement  check 
will  be  issued. 

It  also  provides  that  there  will  be  no  unfair  reductions  resulting 
from  overpayment.  There  would  be  no  greater  deduction  than  25 
percent  in  a  specific  month  of  the  social  security  recipient's  income, 
where  now  it  is  100  percent. 

It  provides,  too,  that  there  must  be  a  determination  within  f)0  days 
of  the  case,  of  an  appeal  of  a  citizen,  and  if  it  has  not  been  decided 
within  90  days,  it  will  tentatively  be  considered  in  his  favor;  and  if 
later  on  it  is  in  his  disfavor,  the  amount  paid  out  would  be  non- 
recoverable. 

If  the  appeal  involves  a  question  of  an  existing  disability,  then 
there  would  be  110  days  that  would  elapse  before  a  decision  would 
have  to  be  made,  and  it  also  includes  this  same  speedup  for  the  black 
lung  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  request  that  the  text  of  S.  985, 
the  Social  Security  Kecipients  Fairness  Act,  and  my  statement  upon 
its  introduction  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So  ordered.* 

Senator  Pell.  One  final  thought :  Senator  Kennedy  and  I,  the  other 
Senators,  and  all  of  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  will  be  talking 
about  a  lot  of  intellectually  prepared  statistical  sheets,  but  I  think 
the  politicians,  particularly  those  who  have  been  out  with  the  rank- 
and-file  of  our  constituents,  recognize  the  agony  and  anguish  that 
result  when  a  family  or  a  disabled  individual — usually  a  widow — 
does  not  receive  the  money  on  which  they  depend  for  their  total  live- 
liliood  for  2  or  3  months,  and  what  that  means  in  human  terms  to 
that  person. 

*See  appendix  1,  items  3  and  4,  pp.  1055  and  1059. 
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Senator  Foxg.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  leave.  ^lay  I  have  my 
statement  put  in  the  record? 
Senator  Ivexnedt.  Yes;  ^vithont  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  now. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  HIRAM  L.  FONG 

Senator  Foxo.  As  the  Committee  on  Aoino;  beoins  this  review  of 
supplementary  security  income  program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  SSI  is  intended  to  l)e  an  important 
element  in  a  national  commitment  that  the  lives  of  all  older  Ameri- 
cans should  be  ones  of  independence,  honor,  and  dignity. 

A  review  of  the  legislative  histor}-  of  this  program,  beginning  with 
the  late  Senator  Winston  Prouty's  introduction  of  his  older  Ameri- 
cans income  assurance  1)ill.  a  forerunner  of  SST,  underscores  congres- 
sional intent  that  SSI  should  not  be  ''just  another  welfare  program." 

SSI  is  intended  to  be  a  fiscally  responsible  method  of  assuring  that 
no  elderly,  blind,  or  totally  disabled  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
basic  necessities  of  life. 

"While  standards  of  need  are  necessary,  it  has  been  our  intention 
that  income  supplements  necessary  to  provide  a  reasonable  minimum 
income  for  all  older  individuals  should  be  provided  under  SSI  with 
a  minimum  of  redtape  or  administrative  snarls.  Often  those  most 
in  need  and  most  deserving  of  help  are  those  least  able  to  cope  with 
bureaucratic  intricacies  and  paperwork.  This  should  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  our  minds  as  we  look  at  SSI's  performance  and  its  future. 

As  we  examine  shortcomings  in  SSI's  performance  to  date — and 
they  are  many — we  must  acknowledge  that  every  new  program  of 
such  magnitude  will  ha^e  problems.  Our  purpose  in  looking  at  these 
problems  should  be  to  solve  them  with  dispatch. 

I  shall  look  forward  with  deep  interest  to  testimony  by  our  wit- 
nesses and  their  analysis  of  both  positive  and  negative  elements  in 
the  SSI  record.  Their"  recommendations  for  SSI  improvement  should 
be  most  useful. 

"^Miether  the  need  is  for  new  legislation,  for  changes  in  regidations, 
better  administrative  techniques,  or  for  better  public  miderstaiuling 
of  the  program,  corrective  action  should  begin  promptly — always  re- 
membering that  our  purpose  is  to  help  people  who  are  often  least 
able  to  help  themselves. 

Senator  Kexxedt.  Senator  Stafford. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  verv  brief  statement. 

The  ground"  has  been  so  well  covered  by  the  chairman  and  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  there  is  very  little 
left  tiiat  I  would  add,  except  that  tliis  problem  of  socuil  security 
payment  errors  does  need  a  high  level  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  This  is  extremely  important  m  terms 
of  the  benefits"  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system. 

And  Vermont  has  not  been  an  exception  to  the  prol)loms  that  we 
have  had  in  receipt  of  social  security  benefits  and  SSI  payments  to 
people  living  in  my  State. 
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Computer  Erroks 

I  recall,  about  a  year  ago,  I  guess,  when  a  series  of  checks  came  in 
which  were  large.  Then  conflicting  orders  v;ere  issued  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  were  to  be  cashed  or  returned.  Some  were  cashed  and 
some  were  returned.  In  the  meaiitime,  we  were  assured  that  frantic 
efforts  were  underway  to  correct  the  computer  errors  which  appar- 
ently had  caused  the  problem. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  month,  although  we  were  beginning  to  heave 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  believed  that  the  errors  had  been  corrected,  the 
new  set  of  checks  which  the  computer  had  spewed  out  were  also  in 
error.  Another  month  followed  in  which  we  hoped  that  that  was 
being  corrected;  but,  lo  and  behold,  to  my  recollection  today,  the 
third  month,  once  again,  the  computer  had  made  mistakes. 

Now,  tliis  Senator  knows  that  computers  are  not  infallible.  For 
about  4  years  this  Senator  got  billed  regularly  by  one  of  the  large 
stores  in  this  area  under  the  title  of  Rear  Adm.  Robert  Stafford.  Not 
being  a  rear  admiral  and,  although  I  would  have  enjoyed  the  title 
but  feeling  that  I  was  not  entitled  to  it,  I,  on  a  monthly  basis,  asked 
the  store  in  question  to  please  change  the  billing  since  t  was  a  lowly 
Senator  and  not  a  rear  admiral.  After  4  years  they  finally  simply 
removed  all  titles,  and  I  am  now  billed  as  Robert  Stafford — period.  So 
I  understand  that  computers  make  errors. 

I  hope,  especially  in  the  matter  of  social  security  benefit  payments, 
that  the  computer  problems  can  be  corrected  and  that  the  administra- 
tion's performance  here  can  be  of  a  very  high  level.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  the  welfare  of  this  country  generally,  and  its  senior 
people  in  particular. 

I  know  the  Commissioner  and  his  colleagues  have  been  aware  of 
the  problem,  and  I  think  they  have  been  working  to  correct  it. 

]\fr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  these  hearings  and  the  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Clark. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement. 

Senator  Kennedy.  All  right.  Senator  Percy,  do  you  have  a  state- 
ment ? 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CHAELES  H.  PEECY 

Senator  Percy.  I  have  no  formal  statement,  but  I  wish  to  say  two 
things  to  the  distinguished  witnesses  this  morning. 

First,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  84-year-old  mother  has  always 
received  her  social  security  checks  on  time  and,  to  the  best  of  her 
knowledge,  they  have  been  accurate,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not 
hear  from  tens  of  millions  of  people  when  everything  goes  well. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  report  that,  at  a  quarter  to  1  this  morning 
while  in  Cincinnati,  sleeping  soundly  in  the  hotel  after  a  speech  at  the 
Women's  Clubs  of  Ohio,  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  a  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  who  sounded  like  he  had  been  drinking  like  a  sergeant 
and  whose  intelligence  level  was  such  that  he  should  not  have  ever 
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been  aboA'e  a  buck  private,  complainin<]j  to  me  about  his  mother's 
social  security  check — and  she  lives  in  Illinois. 

I  wisli  I  had  your  home  phone  number,  Mr.  Cardwell — I  hope 
that  he  remembers  tliat  he  called  me  this  morning,  when  he  gets  to 
his  office,  and  follows  through  with  my  suggestion  that  he  write  me, 
because  I  want  to  find  out  ^^■ho  it  was  that  called  me  and  also  follow 
up  on  the  case. 

^Ye  generally  get  the  bad  news  and  we  get  loaded  up  with  it,  and  we^ 
are  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  hear  from  you  and  question 
you  on  what  I  know  we  are  all  interested  in  and  have  as  a  common 
objective:  to  make  the  system  work  better.  We  are  pleased  to  have 
vou  here  this  morning. 

So  I  have  given  you  a  report  on  the  good  and  the  bad. 

Senator  Kexnedy.  Senator  Chiles. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  LAWTON  CHILES 

Senator  Chiles.  INIr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  for  this  hearing  and  to  see  wliat  progress  we  are 
making. 

I  think,  in  a  program  as  large  as  social  security,  there  are  always 
going  to  be  some  complaints  and  there  are  always  going  to  be  some 
problems.  There  have  been  complaints  in  Florida  since  I  have  been 
in  office.  However,  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  past  year  those  com- 
plaints have  accelerated  tremendously  in  my  State  to  the  extent  that 
most  of  our  time,  in  my  district  office  in  Florida,  and  most  of  the 
mail  we  receive  is  concerned  with  those  complaints — social  security 
matters,  and  especiall}^  medicare  and  medicaid  payments,  disburse- 
ments— than  anything  else. 

We  know  that  there  has  been  something  in  the  papers  recently 
about  some  attempt  to  cori'ect  some  of  these  problems,  and  we  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  will  get  more  information  on  that  in  these  hear- 
ings because  there  has  been  a  complete  breakdown,  virtually,  in 
Florida.  People  are  just  tremendously  upset  about  the  way  theii- 
payments  are  handled  and  the  time  that  it  takes  once  there  has  been 
a  problem. 

Senator  Kexnedy.  Well,  IMr.  Commissioner,  there  have  been  seven 
Senators  here.  I  have  seen  more  Senators  here  this  morning  tlian  at 
most  of  the  other  meetings  that  I  have  been  to  in  the  Senate  for  a 
long  time.  That  is  a  reflection  of  the  great  degree  of  interest  that  all 
of  us  have  in  this  program  and  the  very  deep  willingness  and  desire 
to  Avork  with  you  to  make  sure  that  it  does  work.  I  think  we  are  all 
very  interested  in  finding  out  what  we  can  do  to  make  your  job 
easier. 

I  have  called  Wally  Mode  at  his  office  in  Massachusetts  many  times 
and  all  of  us  have  been  in  touch  with  diiferent  regional  groups.  We 
are  A'ery  interested  this  morning  to  find  out,  if  there  are  problems, 
what  we  can  do  to  make  your  job  easier.  We  want  you  to  be  frank 
and  candid  with  us.  We  want  to  know  so  that  the  steps  we  will  be 
taking  will  be  responsive  to  those  problems.  We  want  to  be  of  Mhat- 
ever  help  we  possible  can,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony 
and  we  welcome  you  here,  Mr.  Cardwell. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JAMES  B.  CAEDWELL,  COMMISSIONER, 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT 
L.  TRACHTENBERG,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  HEARINGS  AND  AP- 
PEALS; SAMUEL  E.  CROUCH,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE;  ELLIOT  A.  KIRSCHBAUM,  ASSISTANT 
TO  COMMISSIONER;  SUMNER  G.  WHITTIER,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 
OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME;  WALTER  W.  MODE, 
REGIONAL  COMMISSIONER,  BOSTON  REGION 

JNIr.  Carda\t2ll.  Thank  you,  jNIr.  Chairman. 

I  w'oiild  like  first  to  introduce  those  who  are  at  the  table  with  me 
represePitins:  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

To  my  immediate  ri^ht  is  Sumner  A^^iittier,  who  is  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplemental  Security  Income  and,  as  such,  is  the 
primary  ]3roo;ram  manao-er  for  the  SSI  prop-ram. 

To  his  immediate  ri^ht  is  ]Mr.  Walter  W.  ^lode,  who  is  the  regional 
commissioner  for  the  New  Eno;land  area  centered  in  Boston,  IMass. 

To  his  immediate  rio;ht  is  Mr.  Robert  Trachtenberg,  who  is  the  new 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration — and  I  want  to  emphasize  "new"  in  that  regard. 
He  is  new  for  a  reason,  the  reason  being  that  we  hope  that  his  presence 
win  help  us  in  the  days  ahead. 

To  my  immediate  left  is  Elliot  Kirschbaum,  who  is  an  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  and  who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  last  year  trouble- 
shooting the  SSI  xerogram.  In  fact,  he  headed  a  special  task  force 
established  about  a  year  ago  to  deal  with  special  SSI  problems. 

To  his  immediate  left  is  Mr.  Samuel  Crouch,  who  is  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  of  the  agenc}'. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  by  expressing  my  appreciation  for  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  offers  of  assistance  that  have  come  to  us, 
not  just  from  the  members  of  the  committee  here  today,  but  from  the 
Congress  generalh\  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  lacked  support  from 
the  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  as  clear  as  I  can  at  the  outset  that  our 
intention  is  to  lay  before  you  everything  we  know,  to  be  as  open 
as  we  know  how  to  be,  and  to  share  with  you  both  our  problems  and 
our  progress. 

Before  doing  that,  though,  I  would  note  for  Senator  Percy  that 
the  last  call  that  I  had  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  also  from  a 
beneficiary  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  must  be  something  about 
Illinois. 

With  the  committee's  permission,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  just 
briefly  summarize  my  statement,  not  to  read  it  all,  in  the  name  of 
time  and  brevity. 

Senator  Kexxedt.  We  will  include  it  all  in  the  record.* 

]Mr.  Cakdwell.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  also  like  to  recognize  Sumner  Wnittier, 
who  has  been  a  distinguished  public  servant  in  Massachusetts  for 
many  years.  Some  of  us,  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  were  glad  when 
Sumner  came  to  Washington  and  he  was  not  threatening  us  up  there. 

♦See  1).  1017. 
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He  is  very  \yell  respected  and  he  is  universally  known  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  public  service. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  just  coincidence  that  we  are 
weighted  on  the  side  of  jNIassachusetts  on  my  rioht  here. 

Permit  me  to  start  with  a  brief  summary  of  what  the  SSI  program 
looks  like  today. 

As  of  the  end  of  ^Nlarch,  there  were  4.1  million  people  as  SSI 
recipients.  This  is  a  net  increase  of  1  million  recipients  since  the  time 
we  converted  from  the  State  proirrams  on  January  1,  1974. 

Of  the  more  than  4  million  SSI  recipients,  about  2.e3  million  are 
aged  and  1.8  million  are  either  blind  or  disabled.  Two-thirds,  or 
about  2.7  million  of  these  people,  were  converted  from  the  former 
State  rolls. 

Co^^^^:RSIOx  Total  Now  at  2.7  ]Milltox 

TVe  originally  converted  a  gross  number  of  over  3  million  recip- 
ients from  the  State  programs,  but  in  the  almost  18  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  conversion,  there  has  been  a  diminution,  of  course, 
due  to  death  and  changes  in  living  conditions  and  resources.  The 
net  figure  now  is  2.7  million. 

The  remaining  1.4  million  are  newly  eligible  people,  people  that 
we  have  brought  on  the  SSI  rolls  in  the  last  18  months. 

During  the  calendar  year  1974,  the  monthly  number  of  SSI  bene- 
ficiaries rose  from  the  3  million  figure  I  cited  a  moment  ago  to  4 
million.  Total  Federal-State  spending  for  this  category  of  Federal 
recipients  inr-reased  by  59  percent — from  $3.3  billion  spent  in  1973 
under  the  former  Federal-State  programs  to  nearly  $5.3  billion  in 
1974. 

State  expenditures  during  that  period  actually  decreased  slightly 
by  $43  million,  and  the  Federal  Government  took  up  the  difference. 
In  other  words,  our  expenditures  increased  b}'  about  $2  billion,  leav- 
ing the  States  with  an  outlay  level  of  about  $1.3  billion. 

Of  the  almost  2.8  million  new  claims  filed  since  the  SSI  program 
began  operating,  almost  91  percent,  or  2.5  million,  have  been  proc- 
essed to  completion,  with  63  percent  of  these  claims  resulting  in 
eligibility  for  benefits. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  over  10.5  million  inquiries  made  to 
our  local  offices  and  telephone  inquiry  centers  regarding  the  SSI 
pi'ogram.  possibilities  of  eligibility,  and  so  forth.  And  over  22,000 
SSI  inquiries  have  been  received  in  Baltimore. 

I  might  note  that,  reflective  of  the  growing  concern  on  the  part 
of  Congress  about  SSA  service  and  the  quality  thereof,  we  received 
almost  290.000  individual  pieces  of  correspondence  from  the  Congress 
and  leaders  of  industry  and  State  governments  during  last  year — not 
just  about  SSI,  of  course,  but  SSA  generally.  It  gives  j'ou  some  feel- 
ing for  the  scale  of  what  is  happening. 

Now,  that  is  a  picture  of  the  SSI  statistics  about  the  numlier  of 
people  and  how  much  money  is  being  spent,  and  I  think  it  shows  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  assumed  from  the  States  a  larger  share 
of  the  responsibility  and  concern  for  this  group  of  our  citizens. 

I  am  going  to  speak  in  a  few  minutes  about  the  statistics  concern- 
ing work  processing  times,  backlogs,  and  whatever.  You  have  your 
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own  data,  I  understand,  a  good  bit  of  which  I  am  sure  was  derived 
from  information  furnished  by  us. 

But  before  I  go  into  that,  I  want  to  underscore  my  own  teehng, 
and  it  is  a  feeling  that  has  come  out  of  18  months'  experience— I  came 
to  SSA  just  about  the  time  the  conversion  began— and  that  is  that  I 
think  we  have  had,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  hearnigs  and 
appeals  process,  a  high  watermark,  a  low  watermark,  or  a  critical 
watermark,  whatever  we  should  call  it,  in  our  administration  of  this 
program.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  worst  is  behind  us,  and  I  feel 
quite  confident  in  making  this  statement.  I  hope  that  our  exchange 
today  will  establish  this  to  your  satisfaction. 

Let  us  talk  a  moment,  then,  about  initial  claims,  the  almost  2.8 
million  new  claims  filed  since  the  SSI  program  began,  almost  91 
percent  of  which  have  been  processed. 

Reconsiderations  and  appeals :  As  of  the  middle  of  IMarch,  we  had 
received  over  155,000  requests  for  reconsideration  of  eligibility  de- 
cisions made  by  our  local  offices  concerning  SSI  claims ;  95  percent  of 
these  requests  were  based  on  medical  determinations  regarding  dis- 
ability. 

At  the  same  time,  we  had  received  38,000  requests  for  formal  hear- 
ings filed  by  individuals  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  reconsidera- 
tion results  tliat  they  obtained. 

To  meet  tliis  workload  we  have  had  to  recruit  and  train  279_  hear- 
ing examiners  and  administrative  law  judges  and  are  continuing  to 
seek  additional  qualified  personnel  for  these  positions.  As  of  today, 
we  have  about  29,000  SSI  hearings  and  ap]:>eals  pending. 

Another  major  segment  of  our  workload  is  the  making  of  periodic 
redeterminations  of  eligibility  for  and— — 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  you  tell  us  something  right  here  about 
how  long  it  takes  to  obtain  reconsideration,  how  long  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  and  how  long  to  obtain  a  final  disposition  ?  Can  you  give  us 
what  has  happened  in  recent  times  to  show  whether  that  has  been 
reduced — Vv^hether  we  have  moved  beyond  the  high  watermark? 

Hearings  and  Appeals  Process 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  I  think  the  statistics  on  reconsideration  proc- 
essing time  will  show  an  improvement,  but  statistics  on  hearings  and 
appeals  will  not.  It  is  now  taking  about  Y  months  on  a  rough  average 
to  ])rof;ess  a  social  security  hearing  appeal. 

We  do  not  have,  and  t  cannot  give  you  at  this  moment,  precise 
data  as  to  how  that  breaks  out  between  SSI,  black  lung,  and  social 
security  cash  benefits,  including  disability,  but  as  you  are  going  to 
hear  today — and  we  Avant  to  go  into  some  of  the  reasons  for  it  and 
what  might  be  done — the  hearings  and  appeals  process  is  still  in  a 
very  serious  state. 

In  summary,  we  have  on  hand  a  total  of  about  110,000  hearings. 
AVith  our  present  resources  and  our  present  organizational  arrange- 
ment, given  the  process  that  we  are  required  to  administer  by  law 
and  the  administrative  arrangements  that  were  originally  set  up  for 
that  process,  I  would  be 
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Appeal  Waiting  Time  Ixcreasing 

Senator  Pell.  If  the  chairman  would  excuse  me,  I  think  that  the 
statistics  will  show  that  the  rate  between  January  1,  1974:,  and  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975^ — the  lenirth  of  time  has  deteriorated  almost  uniformly 
across  the  comitry  to  varying  degrees. 

I  think  Chicago  does  the  worst — since  Senator  Percy  has  left. 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are  about  in  the  bottom  half. 

But  the  statistics  are  going  the  wrong  way,  not  the  right  way.  That 
is  where  we  would  be  interested  in  your  views,  why  thej'  are  going 
that  way. 

]Mr.  Cardwell.  I  would  agree  it  has  been  going  the  wrong  way. 
There  are  some  very  recent  data  which  suggest  that  it  may  be  begin- 
ning to  turn  the  other  v^aj. 

But  the  point  I  was  about  to  make — and  I  want  this  to  be  clearly 
understood  and  I  want  to  put  it  in  as  much  perspective  as  I  can — 
givcTi  our  present  arrangement,  if  we  did  not  receive  another  appeal 
for  the  next  year,  we  would  just  about  finish  this  backlog  we  have 
now  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

S-'^nator  Pf:ll.  The  end  of  when? 

Mr.  Cardv.tell.  At  the  end  of  the  year.  In  other  words,  we  have  a 
years  worth  of  work  on  hand  if  we  did  not  receive  another  case. 

However,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  history — and  recent  history 
for  this  process  ffoes  back  several  3-ears  and  pre-SST,  as  a  matter  of 
fact— in  the  month  of  April  1975  we  processed  more  hearings  and 
appeals  cases  than  we  received.  Now,  that  is  the  first  time  that  has 
occurred  in  recent  memory.  We  take  hope  in  this,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  indicative  of  any  capacity  to  sustain  this  rate  of  processing. 

Senator  Kexxedt.  Well,  what  is  our  time?  You  said  an  average,  I 
guess,  of  7  months.  I  think  we — Massachusetts — are  up  to  about  11 
months,  are  we  not? 

■Mr.  Mode.  214  days,  on  an  average ;  and  the  national  average  is  203. 

Senator  Chiles,  tan  you  give  us  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Cardvv'ell.  No,  sir,  we  do  not  have  it  readily  available  for 
Florida.  We  could  supply  it  to  the  record. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  Mr.  Cardwell  supplied  the  following 

information :] 

The  processing  times  for  the  four  Florida  hearing  offices  are  as  follows: 
Miami,  165  days:  .Jacksonville,  170  days:  Orlando.  loS  days;  and  Tampa,  174 
days.  The  above  figures  include  all  social  security  programs. 

Senator  Kennedy.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  cannot  expect 
that  you  arc  not  going  to  have  appeals  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  year. 

]\Tr.  Cardwell.  No,  no;  in  fact,  on  SSI  we  know  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  peak  of  the  appeals  workload.  That  workload  is  still 
growing. 

The  black  lung  workload  is  declining,  ns  we  should  expect  it  to 
decline;  the  disability  workload  is  holding  about  steady— is  it  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  AVe  expect  it  to  climb. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  what  can  be 
done  for  these  people  during  the  period  of  these  11  months?  Do  you 
have  any  suggestions  that  could  be  made  about  how  you  can  get  your 
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shop  ill  order,  so  to  speak,  to  do  the  catchup  work  faster?  There  are 
an  awfully  lot  of  people  that  are  suffering.  AVhy  should  the  people 
bear  the  burden  of  these  administrative  complications? 

Do  you  have  anj^  specific  recommendations  to  make — that  can  be 
sufj^ested  to  try  and  provide  some  immediate  temporary  relief? 

JNIr.  Cakdwell.  I  do  not  have  any  specific  suggestions  concerning 
temporary  monetary  relief.  There  are  situations  in  which  some  of  the 
States  have,  in  the  case  of  SSI  and  other  recipients,  put  the  people 
on  general  assistance  where  that  was  part  of  their  program. 

What  we  do  have,  though,  is  our  own  ideas  about  what  to  do  with 
the  basic  process.  In  order  to  put  those  ideas  in  perspective  I  would 
suggest  we  first  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  the  processes  consist  of, 
and  I  would  divide  that  into  two  parts. 

Administrative  Procedure  Act 

First,  tlie  basic  process  itself  is  prescribed  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested  to  us  that  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  follow  that  act  and  that  a  closer  look  at  the  Social 
Security  Act  might  suggest  that  we  have  opportunities  to  establish 
our  own  in.tei-nal  process. 

To  do  so,  in  my  judgment,  would  depart  from  some  fundamentals 
of  due  process  that  have  become  fairly  traditional,  and  I,  personally, 
would  hate  to  depart  from  those  at  this  stage  just  in  the  name  of  a 
backlog  or  a  workload  crisis. 

But  that  basic  process  itself,  I  think,  has  some  inherent  require- 
ment for  orderliness,  documentation,  and  structure.  With  all  that, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  time  waiting  to  go  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
court — and  this  is  what  this  is  all  about — having  the  court  prepare 
itself  to  deal  Avith  the  case,  having  the  court  decide  the  case  after  it 
has  heard  it,  and  reaching  its  own  conclusion.  All  these  things  take 
time.  I  think  Ave  are  talking  about  probably  several  months  under 
the  best  of  circumstances. 

Even  so.  at  this  stage  I  would  leave  the  process  alone,  although 
there  are  those  who  have  suggested  to  us,  including  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  that  we  may  be  following  an  excessiA^ely  elaborate 
process,  this  process  prescribed  by  the  ""Administrative  Procedure 
Act — I  want  to  underscore  that. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  it  is  literally  applicable  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  next  question  is  the  matter  of  staffing  and  the  application  of 
manpoAver  to  that  process. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  process  assumes  that  it  will 
be  executed  exclusively  by  persons  who  are  qualified  as  Federal  hear- 
mg  examiners  or  Federal  administrative  laAv  judges,  and  there  are 
some  governmentwide  qualification  requirements  that  must  be  met  in 
oi-der  to  so  qualify  as  either  a  hearing  examiner  or  an  administrative 
law  judge. 

That  factor  itself,  in  my  judgment,  limits  the  number  of  people 
ultimately  available  to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  not  entirelv  a  matter  of 
the  Congress  or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  saying  to  us  : 
''Hire  all  the  hiAv  judges  you  can  find."  There  are  just  not  that  many 
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going  to  be  available  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  backlog  in  large 
numbers. 

That  takes  me  then  to  the  matter  of  the  administrative  structure 
surromiding  those  personnel.  This  is  where  I  think  we  can  make  some 
significant  inroads  and  our  plans  are  somewhat  as  foUoAvs:  To  in- 
crease the  nmnber  of  lawyers  and  other  professional  assistants  who, 
although  they  do  not  meet  the  qualifications  for  being  an  administra- 
tive law  judge,  have  experience  and  a  feel  for  due  process,  and  let 
them  do  more  of  the  preparatory^  work,  more  of  the  support  work,  for 
the  limited  number  of  law  judges  that  are  likely  to  be  available. 

The  next  step.  I  think,  is  to  divide  the  work  into  various  points  of 
concentration.  We  have  already  learned  something  about  how  to  do 
this  as  we  struggled  through  the  black  lung  hearing  process,  where 
we  set  up  specialists  and  special  hearing  arrangements  for  onl}'  black 
lung  activities. 

The  SSI  program  has  its  special  arrangements  for  hearings,  one  of 
Avhich  is  that  hearing  examiners,  rather  than  administrative  law 
judges,  conduct  a  hearing.  Hearing  examiners  are  easier  to  recruit 
and  we  probably  will  be  able  to  move  more  rapidly  in  that  area  once 
we  get  ourselves  organized.  Mr.  Trachtenberg,  who  is  new  to  this 
agency  and  to  this  assignment,  was  brought  here  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  reorganizing  and  revitalizing  the  hearings  and  appeals 
process.  He  is  a  man  with  some  reputation  for  accomplishment  and 
imagination  and  creativity,  and  I  would  like  to  give  him  a  chance. 

I  think  he  can  be  personally  credited  with  this  glimmer  of  hope 
that  I  cited  a  moment  ago — namely,  that  in  the  month  of  April,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  we  actually  processed  more  hearings  than  we 
received. 

That  is  a  long  answer  to  your  question. 

Senator  Kexxedt.  I  would  just  say  on  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  specifically  in  terms  of  changes,  I  am  also  chairman  of 
the  Administrative   Practice   and  Procedure   Subcomrnittee  of  the 
Judiciary,  so  we  would  be  extremely  interested  in  working  with  you. 
As  I  understand,  the  law  section  of  the  ABA  is  working  with  your 

people  on  some  of  the  various  procedures,  and  I  recognize 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  right.  But  that  process  itself  is  involved 
anxl  we  need  to  look  at  it. 

Senator  Kexxedy.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  be  of  help.  It  is  an 
adjudicatorv  kind  of  function,  and,  so,  there  obviously  has  to  be  very 
careful  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
a  tl'octed. 

We  would  be  verv  interested  in  what  recommendations  can  be  made 
to  expedite  the  process  and  still  maintain  and  insure  adequate  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights.  We  would  be  glad  to  get  whatever  sug- 
gestions A'ou  have. 

Mr.  CARDWErx.  With  your  permission,  I  would  move  to  a  discussion 
of  svstems  which  is  in  my  prepared  statement. 

I  would,  at  this  point,  emphasize  that  the  systems  that  support  the 
supplementary  security  income  program  are  largely  computerized. 
They  represent  the  first  so-called  on-line  data  system  ever  employed 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
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Wrong  to  Blaivie  the  Computer 

But  the  most  important  point  to  understand  about  these  sj'stems  is 
that  it  is  wrong  to  blame  the  computer.  It  is  very  natural  to  blame 
the  computer  when  one  is  frustrated  and  when  one  does  not  know 
what  else  or  whom  else  to  blame. 

The  systems  themselves,  and  the  computer  program_s  that  were 
designed  to  make  them  function,  were  never  tested — had  never  been 
tested — before  they  were  put  into  place  as  a  working  S3^stem,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  thing  to  understand  and  to  emphasize. 

When  January  1,  1974,  came  and  the  program  went  live,  the  agency 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  the  necessary  checking  and  test- 
ing of  its  own  systems  before  it  started  to  operate.  In  my  judgment 
that  is  where  the  problem  with  SSI  service  began.  And  the  agency 
found  itself  in  the  months  of  January,  Februar}',  ISIarch,  and  into 
April  of  1974  patching  and  repairing  and  improvising  to  make  the 
system  work,  and  in  that  period  the  new  claims  began  to  come  in  and 
started  to  backlog, 

SSA  lacked  the  resources  and  the  capacity  at  that  time,  despite  the 
very  best  effort — and,  believe  me,  at  that  timie  people  were  working 
around  the  clock  throughout  this  country,  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holi- 
days—and Ave  could  not  do  the  two  things  simultaneousl3\  That  is, 
we  did  not  have  the  capacity  to  modify  and  repair  the  conversion 
data,  much  of  which  was  in  error  and  modify  and  repair  the  com- 
puter programs  and  systems  themselves,  and  also  process  the  new 
claims. 

That  is  why  new  claims  that  were  taken  in  the  local  social  security 
offices,  and  that  the  local  offices  tried  to  put  into  the  automated  sys- 
tem, were  rejected  by  the  system ;  that's  wh\^  much  of  the  frustration 
occurred.  That  is,  in  mj^  judgment,  its  source. 

New  Claims  Backlog 

In  jSIay,  a  year  ago,  we  realized  that  during  our  struggle  to  modify 
and  repair  the  conversion  data,  we  had  allowed  this  new  claims  back- 
log to  build.  A  year  ago  we  had  over  600.000  unprocessed  SSI  claims 
scattered  around  the  country,  and  a,t  that  time  we  organized  a  special 
effort  to  work  just  on  the  processing  of  the  new  claims  backlog  and 
to  concenti'ate  on  perfections  of  the  automated  systems. 

Elliot  Kirschbaum,  to  my  left,  headed  that  effort.  It  was  a  small 
group  of  people  who  had  proven  themselves  to  be  effective  and  to  be 
competent,  and  they  were  given  authority  to  override  an^'body  and 
everybody  in  order  to  get  that  backlog  under  control.  I  think  we 
have  it  under  control.  Today  it  stands  at  about  259.000  cases. 

The  s.ystems  themselves,  in  terms  of  the  claims  taking  and  the  basic 
adjudication  process,  I  believe,  are  now  essentially  working  correctly. 

There  are  still  systems  perfections  needed  for  other  aspects  of  the 
program.  The  matter  of  accounting  to  the  States  for  expenditures 
that  Ave  make  on  their  behalf,  and  billings  to  the  States  for  that  pur- 
pose still  needs  to  be  computerized  in  a  more  satisfactory  way.  We 
have  a  computerized  arrangement  now,  but  we  know  that  it  is  not 
working  as  well  as  it  should. 
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We  need  to  computerize  and  test  a  post-adjudicative  process,  but  as 
far  as  tlie  basic  claims  taking  and  initial  adindicative  processes  are 
concerned,  I  think  we  are  in  relatively  good  shape.  If  we  are  still 
trying  to  blame  the  computer  at  this  stage  in  those  processes,  we 
should  not  be. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  was  the  leadtime?  It  was  close  to  16 
months,  was  it  not? 

^Ir.  Cardwell.  It  was  really  closer  to  14  months  and  there  were  a 
number  of  things  that  happened  during  that  time  that  the  public-at- 
large  and  the  Congress  generally  just  were  not  very  much  aware  of. 
Xo  one  thought  about  the  significance  of  what  happened  during  that 
period. 

One  thing  that  was  happening  was  the  fact  that  the  States  were 
givoji  their  own  choice  as  to  when  they  would  opt  for  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  their  supplementary  programs  or  whether  they  would 
even  supplement  at  all.  The  law  did  not  set  a  deadline  for  them  to 
make  choices.  Some  States  opted  in  and  then  opted  out,  and  then 
opted  back  in  again.  Other  States  waited  until  the  zero  hour  to  opt 
in. 

Changes  in  the  Law 

Another  thing  that  happened  was  that  the  basic  law  itself  was 
changed  twice  during  that  period  and  each  of  those  changes  impacted 
fundamentally  on  the  systems  that  had  previously  been  designed  and 
people  had  to  rush  in  to  try  to  redo  them. 

Nobody  said  anything  about  it  to  the  Congress ;  nobody  said  any- 
thing about  it  to  the  President  and  the  people  in  charge — ;— 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  did  anybody  say  to  Congress,  with  all  this 
opting  in  and  opting  out :  ''We  are  not  going  to  be  prepared  to  imple- 
nient," given  this  time?"  Was  anybody  up  from  Social  Security  to 
say :  "The  way  it  is  going  now,  we  are  not  getting  the  States  in  there, 
and  if  you  people  are  going  to  expect  us  to  implement  it  at  such  and 
such  a  time,  there  are  going  to  be  severe  problems?" 

jNlr.  Card-well.  To  understand  why  that  did  not  happen — and  I 
have  asked  myself  the  question  several  times  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger asked  himself  the  question  when  he  first  came  to  HEW — you 
have  to  consider  two  things.  First,  here  you  had  an  agency,  SSA, 
that  had  a  proven  record  of  success,  that  represents  the  largest  con- 
centration of  computer  equipment  and  expertise  in  this  Government 
— in  this  country,  probably,  and  probably  in  the  world — and  the  atti- 
tude was,  "If  anybody  can  do  it,  we  can  do  it." 

Second,  you  have  a"  group  of  people  who  were  conditioned  to  give 
their  very  best  to  try  to  get  something  done,  and  that  is  what  they 
were  doing.  They  were  trying  to  satisfy  a  requirement  of  law.  They 
are  conditioned  to  carry  out  a  complicated  law.  And,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  they  were  gomg  to  make  it  work. 

We  arefoj-tunate  that  they  took  that  attitude  and  I  still  think  they 
made  it  work. 

I  tliink  we  are  forgetting  the  fact  that  we  did  complete  the  con- 
version process — that  is,  3  million  converted  cases.  And,  although 
we  started  out  with  very  high  error  rates,  even  in  those  first  months 
we  were  payhig  90  to  95  percent  of  the  people  on  time. 
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I  do  not  think  we  could  liave  done  any  better ;  I  think  other  people 
would  have  made  errors  of  one  kind  or  another  in  another  direction. 
But,  by  and  large,  I  think  SSA  did  a  tremendous  job.  I  would  like 
to  <xwe  it  credit. 

I  would  note  that,  perhaps  at  the  risk  of  my  own  reputation,  most 
of  the  problems  that  are  now  beino-  identified  with  SSA  have  oc- 
curred in  the  first  year — the  year  of  transition.  It  happens  to  be  the 
year  that  I  have  been  there.  I  have  been  there  about  18  months. 

But  the  operating  people  are  essentially  the  same  people  as  before. 
SSA  is  still  a  career  organization  managed  and  directed  by  careerists. 
These  are  people  who  have  spent  most  of  their  Avorking  lives  paying 
benefits  to  people.  None  of  that  has  changed. 

I  trace  many  of  the  problems  in  the  SSI  program  back  to  the  law 
itself — back  to  the  way  it  was  designed  and  the  timetable  that  was 
established — and  I  just  think  our  difficulties  were  a  natural  result. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  could  have  done  any  better. 

Senator  Kennedy.  '\^niat  you  are  saying,  I  think,  and  what  I  think 
all  of  us  believe,  is  that  the  employees  themselves  have  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity  and  understancling  of  the  whole  process  and  they 
were  prepared  to  work  fulltime  and  overtime  to  get  the  job  done. 
Their  proven  record  of  accomplishment  has  been  witnessed  over  the 
period  of  the  last  40  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  who  understood  the  system  felt  that 
they  were  going  to  be  unable  to  accomplish  the  transition  to  SSI.  or 
they  were  going  to  have  to  work  20  hours  a  day  in  order  to  get  it 
done,  then  someone  should  have  flagged  this  for  us. 

]Mr.  Cardwell.  You  reach  a  point  of  no  return,  and  that  point  of 
no  return  probably  occurred  sometime  between  the  first  legislative 
change  and  the  second  legislative  change.  You  reach  a  point  where 
there  is  really  no  turning  back. 

The  Secretary,  when  he  came  in  as  Secretary  in  February  of  1973, 
examined  very  closely  the  issue  of  whether  the  matter  should  be  laid 
before  the  Congress  and  whether  additional  time  should  be  requested 
of  the  Congress  for  implementation,  and  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration itself — and  I  was  privy  to  that — said:  "No:  we'll  make  it 
work  and  we  think  we  are  well  enough  alo]ig ;  we  think  we  have  most 
of  it  under  our  belts  and  we  think  we  can  make  it  work."  And,  I 
think,  by  and  large,  we  did  make  it  work. 

Manpo\\t:r  Eeqtjieements 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  for  example,  did  you  get  the  personnel 
from  the  OjNIB  that  you  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  record  will  show — and  I  think  the  committee 
already  has  requested  and  has  data  about  this  question — that  begin- 
ning in  1973,  during  the  transition  planning  period,  we  requested 
probably  more  manpower  than  was  allocated. 

I  think  the  history  of  it  goes  a  little  like  this:  At  the  time  the 
legislation  was  under  consideration  by  the  Congress,  proponents  of 
the  legislation  argued — and  I  think  the  Congress  itself  had  this  gen- 
eral understanding — that  the  Social  Security  Administration,  man- 
aging this  program  on  a  national  basis  from  a  central  headquarters, 
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would  be  able  to  do  so  more  efficiently  and  with  less  cost  and  with 
less  manpower  than  the  States.  That  is  where  an  assumption  started 
to  take  form,  namely,  that  the  Federal  manpower  requirement  should 
not  be  as  great  as  the  States.  As  the  development  of  manpower  re- 
quirements progressed,  everyone  kind  of  took  that  attitude— in  the 
executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress  as  well. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  at  the  time  SSI  was  first  discussed  was 
Elliot  R.  Eichardson,  and  Robert  M.  Ball  was  the  Commissioner. 
^My  recollection  is  that  they  originally  talked  about  18,000  people  to 
start  with. 

They  had  some  briefings  on  SSI  with  the  Domestic  Counsel  and 
with  O^IB  about  that  time  and  I  was  not  privy  to  those  discussions. 
I  am  sure  that  the  issue  of  manpower  requirements  and  the  concept 
of  a  more  efficient  Federal  system  was  discussed,  and  that  SSA  sul3- 
sequently  revised  its  request'to  about  15,000—15,000  was  the  starting 
point.  It  was  approved  by  the  President,  approved  by  OINIB,  and 
af)proved  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  quite  clear  today  that  15.000  is  not  enough,  was  not  enough 
originally,  and  that  was  probably'  the  fundamental  mistake. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  lack  of  support  on  an3'body's  part.  I  think 
it  was  a  miscalculation  concerning  the  relative  capacity  of  the  Fed- 
eral system  versus  the  State  systems. 

The  record,  I  think,  shows  from  that  point  forward  we  have  had 
support  in  our  requests  for  manpower.  "We  were  quite  slow,  I  think, 
in  getting  those  requests  considered.  We  started  talking  about  ad- 
ditional manpower  requirements  about  July  of  last  j-ear  and  it  was 
late  fall  before  a  final  decision  was  made  to  seek  additional  man- 
power. 

Xow,  I  think  to  the  credit  of  the  President,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
about  this  problem,  he  took,  as  has  been  relaved  to  me,  an  attitude 
that : 

I  would  like  to  have  the  agency  tell  me  what  its  workload  requirements  are, 
expressed  in  workload  terms,  and  I  will  give  them  the  manpower  in  terms  of 
man-years  of  effort  needed  to  carry  out  that  workload. 

That  is  his  intent  and  the  request  now  pending  before  Congress 
for  10.000  employes  reflects  that  intent — 10,000  additional  employees 
for  SSA  in  total. 

Staffing  SSI 

I  must  point  out  that  the  full  10,000  is  not  just  for  SSI.  But.  the 
share  allocated  to  SSI  would  bring  the  total  number  of  employees  re- 
quested for  SSI  to  about  23,800  positions. 

All  indications  are  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  prepared  to  support  our  request.  The  House  committee  has  already 
done  so. 

Senator  Kexnedt.  Well,  over  the  period  of  the  last  3  years,  what 
is  it  that  you  have  requested  and  what  have  you  received?  What  have 
you  requested  from  O^NIB  in  term.s  of  total  manpower — permanent 
manpower  and  temporary  manpower? 

Mr.  CARD^vELL.  I  would  have  to  point  out  to  you  one  technicality : 
The  SSI  manpower  budget  is  organized  on  a  total  workload  basis  for 
the  whole  agency  and  it  is  not  broken  down  by  program. 
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Theie  Avere  some  specific  manpower  requests,  thouo-li,  made  for 
SSI,  and  I  will  cite  those.  For  1973,  SSA  requested  15,000  people. 
The  Secretary  supported  our  request  to  the  President  for  15,000. 

The  President's  budget  request  to  Congress  was  for  9,000  people 
in  that  year,  with  the  remaining  6,000  committed  to  a  request  for  the 
succeeding  year.  The  Congress  authorized  those  9,000  people. 

In  1974  we  originally  asked  for  a  total  SSI  level  of  18,000.  The 
Secretary  supported  that  request,  and  as  I  mentioned,  later  revised 
it  downward  to  15.000,  and  the  President's  budget  provided  a  level 
of  15,000,  consistent  with  the  plan  as  approved  for  the  previous  year, 
namely.  0,000  the  first  year  and  6,000  the  second  year.  The  Congress 
approved  the  15,000. 

The  same  level  of  15,000  was  presented  to  Congress  in  the  1975 
budget — no  increase  for  SSI. 

Senator  Chiles.  ^^Hiat  did  you  request  from  0MB? 

IVIr.  Caedwell.  We  did  not  request  a  specific  SSI  manpower  incre- 
ment. "We  did  request  an  increase  in  total  manpower  from  76,762 
employees  to  80,750.  The  request  of  the  Secretary  against  that  80,750 
positions  was  reduced  to  78,189.  The  request  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  was  reduced  further  to  76,878.  That  number  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  Thev  honored  the  President's  request  at  76,878, 
provided  a  total  level  for  SSI  of  15,000. 

Now.  we  asked  the  Secretary  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  as  a  part 
of  a  process  called  the  spring  budget  review,  for  a  marked  increase 
in  social  security  manpower  overall,  including  SSI,  and  we  indicated 
at  that  time  that  we  did  not  have  precise  SSI  workload  experience. 
We  still  had  not  been  at  it  long  enough,  but  we  did  know  that  we  had 
certain  workloads  that  were  not  being  met  and  we  cited  what  they 
were. 

That  request  would  have  increased  our  staffing  from  the  76,878 
authorized  by  Congress  to  a  total  of  89,300.  The  Department  re- 
quested against  that  number,  82,578  positions. 

Senator  Chiles.  The  Department?  Do  you  mean  0MB? 

INIr.  Cardwell.  No,  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

The  President's  budget,  as  recommended  to  the  President  by  0]MB, 
was  86,648 — I  am  sorry.  At  that  stage  the  request  did  not  go  to  the 
Congress.  It  was  debated  back  and  forth  and  in  January  of  1975,  the 
President  sent  a  special  supplemental  budget  request  for  86.648,  and 
that  request  was  based  on  the  workload  projection  given  by  the 
agency  which  said:  "That  is  what  our  workload  requires,  assuming 
an  overtime  rate  of  about  8  percent  per  year." 

Now,  8  percent  a  year  for  overtime  is  higher  than  we  would  prefer, 
but  given  the  need  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  our  skilled  people 
and  recognizing  that  we  have  been  growing  so  fast  that  our  pro- 
ductivity from  new  people  is  inherently  lower,  we  thought  we  had 
to  mai]itain  that  ratio  of  overtime. 

Our  request  was  based  on  the  premise  that  if  we  had  86.648  posi- 
tions available  to  us,  we  could  catch  up  with  our  workload  and  work 
down  our  backlog. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Basically  you  have  9,000  less  people  than  you 
requested  in  your  1973-74  period  when  it  was  starting  out? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  exactly  right;  we  started  out  with  too  low 
a  number.  We  have  now  caught  up  with  that  number  and  passed  it. 
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Senator  Kexnedt.  Your  professional  recommendation,  based  upon 
the  experience  of  that  organization  in  terms  of  meeting  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  legislation,  Avas  that  that  number  of  personnel  was 
essential  and  necessary  to  do  the  job.  The  fact  is  that  you  did  not 
get  the  personnel — what  you  did  get  was  wliat  was  actually  requested 
of  the  Congress.  You  got  that,  but  you  did  not  get  the  personnel  you 
liad  asked  HEW  for  and  now  you  are  asking  for  supplemental 

]\rr.  Cardaah^ll.  That  is  right.  "We  are  really  trying  to  catch  up. 

Now,  the  President,  when  he  approved  this  request  in  the  fall,  did 
a  fairly  unprecedented  thing  in  the  salaries  and  expenses  appropri- 
ation. He  said  to  us:  "You  proceed  to  recT'uit  those  personnel,  as  if 
you  ])ad  tlie  Congressional  authority,  under  my  authority  to  make 
so-called  deficienc}^  apportionment  allocations.'' 

Tn  other  words,  he  allocated  to  us  a  spending  rate  for  the  year 
wliich.  if  continued,  would  exceed  our  available  appropriation.  He 
did  this  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  woukl  approve  the  request, 
so  we  actuallv  have  recruited  and  are  well  into  that  manpower  allo- 
cation now.  The  full  effect,  of  course,  of  that  additional  manpower 
has  not  been  felt. 

Senator  Kennedy.  These  are  temporary  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Caedwell.  No;  6.000  of  the  additional  15,000  are  to  be  largely 
Tuider  term  appointments.  This  is  an  arrangement  that  is  fairly  un- 
usual. It  has  been  used  by  a  few  agencies  from  time  to  time. 

We  are  authorized  to  fill  these  positions  from  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission registers  under  term  appoiiitments  not  to  exceed  2  years.  Tn 
other  words,  we  make  the  individual  an  offer  of  a  job  for  2  years,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  if.  in  the  meantime,  permaneiit  vacancies 
do  occur  for  which  liis  experience  would  qualify  him  and  he  can  be 
reached  on  a  civil  service  register,  he  could  be  converted  to  a  ]5erma- 
nent  job. 

Tlie  assumptioji  is  in  this  request  that  2  years  from  now — and  T 
underscore  this  as  an  assumption — SSA  should  be  able  to  get  these 
backlogs  down  and  that  it  would  not  necessarily  require  as  manv  as 
G.OOO  of  the  aggregate  budget  request  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. Xow,  that  is  an  assumption. 

It  also  assumes  that  we  will  be  able,  in  that  same  period,  to  present 
to  the  Congress  and  gain  congressional  support  of  simplification 
measures  for  the  SSI  program  and  for  the  title  II  programs. 

These,  are  very  significant  assumptions  and  tliey  may  not  come  to 
pass.  Now.  T  think  there  is  enough  goodwill  present — enough  crood 
intent  present  in  the  executive  branch  that  if  those  assumptions  are 
not  met  our  manpower  requirements  will  be  made  whole  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

Possible  Future  ^Manpoan-er  Requirements 

Senator  Kennedy,  "\"\^lat  do  you  need  to  reach  the  couple  of  million 
people  wlio  are  not  receiving  the  benefits  now  who  are  otlierwise 
eligible?  Do  you  not  need  these  people  here  to  try  to  serve  the  func- 
tion of  an  outreach  program  and  process  all  new  applications  that 
people  are  entitled  to  and  otherwise  not  receiA'ing? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  would  use  these  people  largely  for  claims 
processing,  claims  adjudication,  hearings,  appeals  processing,  dis- 
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ability  determinations,  supervision,  management,  training,  and  those 
sorts  of  things. 

Outreach  has  been  managed  so  far  in  several  ways.  A  large  con- 
centration of  effort  with  the  private  voluntary  agencies  was  organized 
in  collaboration  with  the  Administration  on  Aging,  which  spent  grant 
money  to  mount  a  nationwide  campaign  for  outreach,  knocking  on 
doors,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

We  then  followed  this  effort  with  a  search  of  the  social  security 
rolls  for  anybody  whose  record  indicated  that  he  might  be  eligible 
for  SSI.  We  contacted  every  one  of  those  people. 

Both  of  those  efforts,  which  T  think  were  dramatic  and  quite  sig- 
nificant, did  not  pull  in  the  claims  that  we  all  assumed  they  would. 
I  say  to  you  in  all  honesty,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  original  esti- 
mate of  G  million  people  is  an  accurate  estimate. 

Senator  Kexnedt.  What  do  you  think  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  would  only  be  guessing.  We  have  told  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  we  think  that  the  number  of  recipients  is 
going  to  level  off  somewhere  between  5  and  514  million. 

We  think  tiiat  of  the  original  estimate — which  was  fashioned  from 
very  rough  data  because  information  available  on  this  segment  of  the 
population  and  on  their  incomes  and  their  resources  and  their  living- 
conditions  is  not  that  precise — taking  the  strata  of  people  who  would 
gain  the  largest  benefit  from  SSI — that  that  share  of  the  original 
estimate  has  been  met.  It  is  the  people  who  may  be  eligible  to  only 
a  small  benefit  who  have  not  shown  up. 

Additioxal  INIanpower  Not  the  Problem? 

We  are  committed  to  a  continuing  outreach  effort.  I  do  not  think 
additional  manpower  is  the  problem.  I  think  the  problem  is  one  of 
imagination  and  creativity.  We  have  several  pilot  projects  that  we 
are  now  studying  to  find  new  outreach  techniques. 

Senator  Kexnedt.  I  think  you  have  given  us  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  manpower.  Could  you  tell  us.  in  relationship  to  computer  time, 
what  was  requested  and  what  was  turned  down? 

INIr.  Cardwell.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  period  during  1973 
when  the  basic  computer  planning  was  going  on,  but  shortly  after  I 
arrived  it  was  quite  clear  that  we  did  not  have  sufficient  computer 
capacity  for  SSI  and  the  growth  in  our  regular  program  as  well.  In 
fact,  we  lacked  a  backup  capacity  for  SSI,  and  I  thought  that  was 
particularly  critical — others  had  already  reached  the  same  conclusion 
before  I  arrived. 

I  think  the  record  would  show  that  it  took  us  too  long  to  obtain 
that  additional  capacity,  but  it  has  been  obtained  and  right  now  I 
think  we  have  adequate  computer  capacity. 

Senator  Kexnedt.  Do  you  know  what  was  requested? 

My.  CARD^^^ELL.  I  do  not  have  it  in  my  head.  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  you  something  for  the  record.* 

_  Senator  Kennedy.  Please  provide  that  in  terms  of  the  computer 
time  and  facilities  requested.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  was 

*See  p.  995. 
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an  area  of  recoonized  need  and  that  tlierc  was  a  deficiency  in  this 
area  as  well  as  in  nianj)Ower.  I  was  jnst  interested  in  what  was 
actually  thought  to  be  the  technical  hardware  need  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration — what  was  requested  of  0MB  and  what 
Avas  turned  down. 

Mr.  Cakdwell.  Computer  capacity  is  not  a  matter  that  would 
normally  be  considei-ed  in  any  detail  by  O^NIB.  The  review  and  ap- 
proval processes  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  computer  cai)acity 
in  the  Federal  system  is  centered  first  at  the  departmental  level  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  h(>  Avould  have  to  approve  it,  and 
then  the  General  Services  Administration  would  have  to  approve  it. 

Senator  Kexnedy.  Well,  under  computer  needs,  what  is  included 
in  that  category  that  was  denied?  As  I  understand,  HEW  can  turn 
down  a  request  for  computer  time. 

Mr.  Cakdwell.  It  is  essentially  computer  configuration,  memory 
capacity,  the  size  of  the  computers,  the  number  of  computers.  That 
would  be 

Senator  Kexxedt.  Xow,  was  that  not  denied?  Was  not  some  of  that 
denied  by  HEW? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  would  have  to  go  back  and  reconstruct  the  record 
during  the  planning  period.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  know  that  when 
I  came  on  the  scene  we  proposed  additional  computer  capacity  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  debate  as  to  M'hether  we  needed  it  or  not,  and  we 
finally  convinced  everybody  that  we  needed  it  and  then  we  received  it. 
There  may  have  been  a  period  prior  to  that,  and  I  will  check  the 
record 

Senator  Kennedy.  Would  you  find  out? 

:\Ir.  Cardwell.  Whether  we  were  actually  turned  down  on  the 
computer  I  do  not  know.  We  will  respond  for  the  record. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  Mr.  Cardwell  supplied  the  following 
information:] 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  acquiring  computers  in  Government, 
it's  almost  a  truism  that  things  never  move  quite  as  quickly  as  the  requester 
thinks  they  should.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  HEW  and  GSA  have  been  co- 
operative and  responsive  within  the  constraints  of  the  system. 

During:  the  earlv  days  of  SSI,  it  became  clear  that  SSA  would  have  to  enhance 
its  computer  capacity  in  two  ways:  (1)  we  would  need  to  increase  overall  ca- 
pacity to  support  additional  workloads;  (2)  we  would  need  to  develop  a  brand- 
new  "high-speed  telecommunications  system  to  respond  to  SSI  program  require- 
ments for  immediate  communications  between  field  offices  and  the  central 
computer  records.  Therefore,  in  .Tune  1974,  we  requested  two  IBM  370/168  com- 
puter systems  to  fulfill  these  needs.  These  systems  were  acquired  in  December 
1974  and  January  197.5.  ,  .,.^  .,  , ,     , 

We  are  also  planning  to  make  additional  computer  capability  available  b.y 
acquiring  three  large-scale  computer  systems  to  linndle  health  insurance  (HI) 
workloads.  When  these  three  are  installed  they  will  remove  a  sizable  HI  work- 
load now  being  handled  by  the  existing  systems,  and  will  free  them  for  greater 
SSI  workloads.  ,     ,  ,  i.i       *  4. 

The  date  these  three  new  systems  will  become  available  depends  on  the  state 
of  readiness  of  our  facilities  to  house  them.  Wo  are  currently  seekin?  congres- 
sional approval  for  expansion  of  our  existing  central  computer  facilities,  and 
if  this  is  approved,  these  new  systems  would  be  housed  there.  GSA  recently 
issued  a  request  for  proposals  for  these  three  systems,  and  we  expect  tliat  if 
things  move  at  their  usual  pace  they  will  be  in  use  by  May  1976.  With  expedited 
congressional  approval,  they  could  be  in  use  by  November  or  December  of  this 

'  Senator  Pell.  INIr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  interpolate  here  T  would 
like  to  stav  all  morninir.  but  I  cannot.  T  have  a  couple  of  specific 
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queries  I  "would  like  to  put  to  INIr.  Cardwell,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
interrupt  his  presentation. 

First,  what  is  your  administrative  cost  on  a  percentage  basis  of  the 
dollars  that  come  in  ?  What  percent  ? 

2  Percent  for  Administrative  Costs 

INIr.  Card-vat.ll,  About  2  percent.  On  re<rular  social  security  activity 
it  is  about  2  percent,  Avhich  is  considered  to  be  quite  a  good  ratio. 

Senator  Pell.  I  used  to  be  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Subcommittee  and  they  have  a  rate — I  just  checked  it  out  now — of 
under  1  percent.  Why  shovild  your  rate  for  administrative  costs  be 
twice  what  theirs  is,  without  any  comparison  of  the  efficienc}'  of  the 
two  sj'stems? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
that  estimate  and  the  basis  for  it.  I  think  we  will  find  that  it  is  not 
comparable. 

A  2-percent  rate  is  quite  good.  Now,  we  do  not  have  a  2-percent 
rate  on  SSI,  believe  m.e — I  could  not  answer  your  question,  and  I 
doubt  that  they  are  comparable. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  submit  the  estimate  in  writing  to  you.  I 
just  called  up  there,  the  head  of  the  railroad  retirement  in  Chicago 

Mv.  Cardwell.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  where  one  difference  shows  up 
light  away.  They  do  not  operate  a  large  network  like  the  one  that 
we  operate  for  claims  taking  and  intake.  They  are  just  on  one  end  of 
the  system,  operating  the  pension  plaii  itself. 

The  intake  occurs  through  the  employer  and  through  the  function- 
ing of  the  industry  that  they  serve.  I  think  that  probably  is  going  to 
be  the  explanation. 

Senator  Pell.  For  my  own  information,  I  would  appreciate  written 
answers — we  will  submit  the  specific  statistics  to  you — as  to  the  rea- 
sons Avhy  your  administrative  costs  should  be  double  those  of  the 
railroad  retirement. 

IMr.  Cardwell.  I'd  be  glad  to  provide  a  written  response  for  the 
record.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  our  ratio  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  life  insurance  industry,  which  spends  about  17 
percent  of  revenues  for  operating  costs. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  ]Mr.  Cardwell  supplied  the  following 
information :] 

The  following  table  summarizes  ratios  of  administrative  expenses  to  income 
for  the  social  security  trust  fund  programs  and  the  railroad  retirement  system : 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  AS  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 
[Under  present  lawl 


1974  1975  1976 

Program  actual  estimate  estimate 


Social  security: 

Old  age  and  survivors  insurance 

Disability  insurance 

Composite— cash  benefit  programs 

Hospital  insurance 

Supplementary  medical  insurance 

Composite— all  social  security  programs. 
Railroad  retirement  account 


1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

3.2 

3.2 

3.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

2.1 

2.4 

2.4 

9.4 

10.2 

10.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

.8 

.8 

.  9 
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The  ratios  are  calculated  by  comparing  outlays  for  the  administration  of  each 
program  for  each  year  with  estimated  trust  fund  income. 

The  major  components  of  the  social  security  administrative  expenses  are  funds 
appropriated  directly  to  SSA — the  limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  and  the 
limitation  on  construction.  Out  of  budgeted  1976  iSiSA  trust  fund  outlays  for 
administration  (which  amount  to  §;2.1  billion),  $1.9  billion,  or  91  percent,  are 
from  these  components.  Tlie  remaining  9  percent  of  SSA's  197G  administrative 
expenses  is  not  appropriated  directly  to  SSA.  It  represents  payments  from  the 
trust  funds  to  other  components  of  DHEW  or  to  other  Federal  agencies  for 
.services  rendered  which  support  the  trust  fund  programs.  For  example,  SSA 
trust  funds  finance  SSA's  proportionate  share  of  the  overall  cost  of  running 
DHEW  (.$13  million  for  departmental  management),  and  SSA  pays  Treasury  De- 
partment for  several  trust  fund  program  functions  it  performs,  including  tax 
collection  and  disbursement  of  social  security  benefit  checks  ($122  million  in 
1976).  The  railroad  retirement  administrative  expenses  all  are  included  in  its 
salaries  and  expenses  appropriation. 

A  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  administrative  costs  to  trust  fund  income  for 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  with  that  of  the  social  security  trust  funds 
can  be  misleading.  For  example,  the  social  security  ratio  of  2.3  percent  budgeted 
for  1975  reflects  the  cost  of  the  medicare  programs  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
retirement  survivors  and  disability  insurance  programs.  If  we  exclude  the  medi- 
care programs,  to  make  the  social  security  programs  being  considered  more  com- 
parable to  the  railroad  programs,  SSA's  ratio  drops  to  1.7  percent. 

Even  excluding  the  medicare  program,  however,  there  are  features  of  each 
system  that  are  relatively  more  expensive  to  administer  than  comparable  features 
of  the  other,  and  there  are  broad  functions  performed  by  only  one  of  the  .systems. 
An  example  is  the  SSA  function  of  issiiing  and  maintaining  social  security  num- 
bers for  all  workers,  including  railroad  employees.  This  function,  budgeted  for 
1976  at  about  $55  million,  serves  both  systems,  although  it  is  funded  entirely 
from  the  social  security  system. 

In  addition  to  such  inherent  differences  in  programs  and  program  functions, 
there  are  two  overriding  factors  which  cause  the  railroad  retirement  system's 
ratio  of  administrative  expenses  to  trust  fund  income  to  be  significantly  lower 
than  SSA's.  For  both  .systems,  annual  trust  fund  income  is  geared  roughly  to  the 
level  needed  to  cover  annual  program  costs.  Thus,  factors  which  impact  signifi- 
cantly on  the  relative  proportions  of  benefits  paid  by  each  system  also  affect 
relative  proportions  of  tax  and  other  income  needed  to  finance  the  programs. 

The  two  factors  follow  : 

1.  Average  monthly  benefit  amounts  under  the  railroad  retirement  program 
are  much  higher  than  under  social  security.  For  example,  payments  to  retired 
workers  are  about  64  percent  higher  and  payments  to  disabled  workers  are  over 
40  percent  higher. 

2.  The  railroad  retirement  program  has  about  137  beneficiaries  for  every  100 
covered  workers,  whereas  the  social  security  program  has  only  about  32  bene- 
ficiaries for  every  100  covered  workers. 

Both  of  these  factors  make  total  benefit  payments,  and  thus  total  trust  fnnrl 
income  as  related  to  overall  program  size,  much  larger  for  railroad  retirement 
than  for  social  security.  This,  in  turn,  reduces  the  railroad  retirement  program's 
ratio  of  administrative  costs  to  trust  fund  income. 

Senator  Petx.  Thero  T  kiiOAV  xnn  nve  oorroot.  aiul  T  tliirlr  jrovorn- 
inent  takes  a  beatinir  it  does  not  deserve  because  industry  has  more 
waste  often  built  into  it  than  does  government. 

Mr.  Card\\t;ll.  I  do  not  mean  to  ci-iticize.  but  T  think  our  scale  is 
larofer,  for  one  reason,  and  that  would  explain  some  of  it. 

Regioxal  Vartaxces  IX  Hearixg  Re\t:rsal  Rates 

Senator  Pell,  Xow.  another  specific  question  to  address  to  Mr. 
INfode:  In  reviewing  the  rate  of  reversals  and  nfHrmations  at  the 
hearinof  stacfe  in  different  areas  of  NeAv  Encfland  from  the  statistics 
of  the  Bureau  of  Hearinps  and  Appeals,  there  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  these  reversals  depending  on  where  the  hearings  are  being 
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held.  For  example,  in  New  England  there  are  four  sites,  I  think: 
Boston,  Hartford,  Manchester,  and  Providence.  And  I  reviewed  the 
cases  statistically.  We  studied  hearing  statistics  in  each  of  these  cities 
in  1973  and  early  1974.  The  percentage  of  differences  in  the  reversal 
rates  is  startling. 

The  Boston  judges  reversed  55  percent  of  the  cases;  Hartford 
judges  reversed  54;  Manchester  judges  reversed  60  percent,  almost 
61  percent;  while  the  Providence  judges  reversed  only  39  percent. 
In  other  words,  there  was  an  average  reversal  rate  in  the  other  three 
cities  of  55  percent,  but  in  Providence  it  was  only  39  percent.  "Wliat 
is  the  reason  for  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Mode.  I  wish  I  knew.  I  do  not  specifically  know  why,  but  indi- 
vidual judges — and  one  of  the  things  that  I  do  not  know  if  I  am 
permitted  to  talk  about,  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act — but  as 
I  view  it,  it  is  one  of  the  most  restricting  acts  because  we  do  not 
have  administrative  jurisdiction  over  what  they  decide.  This  act — 
I  have  17  lawyers  on  my  staff  who  are  excellent  people  who  could 
do  this  job,  but  because  of  the  restrictions — but  I  think  that  this  is 
something  that  should  be  considered,  why  these  very  restrictive  pro- 
visions are  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  so  that  we  cannot 
get  qualified  people  who  are  attorneys  who  could  do  this,  who  under- 
stand the  law.  But  individual  determinations  are  made  by  the  judges 
and  we  liave  no  administrative  control  over  it. 

Senator  Pell.  But  this  does  not  answer  my  question.  My  question 
is,  why  should  the  people  in  Rhode  Island  get  a  more  unfavor- 
able shake,  about  15  percent,  than  those  in  the  other  areas  of  New 
England  ? 

Mr.  ]MoDE.  And  my  answer  is,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  would  like  to 
pass  it  on  to  Mr.  Trachtenberg. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  because,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  my  constituents,  there  is  a  very  real  problem  here; 
that  only  39  percent  of  the  time  do  they  get  a  decision  made  in  their 
favor.  AVliereas,  in  the  other  areas  of  New  England  it  is  55  percent. 
It  is  unfair  to  my  State. 

Mr.  Trachtenberg.  I  do  not  have  an  answer,  Senator.  I  have  some 
possibilities  that  I  would  like  to  explore  and  submit  for  the  record. 

One  is  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  greater  percentage  of  allow- 
ances on  reconsideration  in  Rhode  Island  than  there  is  in  some  of 
these  other  States.  That  would  result  in  only  the  tougher  cases  wind- 
ing up  being  appealed  in  Rhode  Island  and,  therefore,  a  lower  re- 
versal rate.  Perhaps,  in  some  of  these  other  areas,  the  reconsideration 
is  tougher  and  there  is  a  lower  allowance  rate  on  reconsideration. 
Thus,  there  would  be  a  higher  rate  of  reversal  by  the  judge. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  If  that  answer  were  correct — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  or  not — then  your  question  should  be  shifted  over  to  why  would 
the  reconsideration  treatment  be  different  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another.  It  is  still  the  same  question,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  look 
at  it. 

Senator  Pell.  "Would  you  please  look  at  that  so  that  I  can  have  a 
sensible  answer  to  this  ?  Because,  as  of  now,  it  is  obviously  very,  very 
unfair  to  my  own  constituents.* 

*See  appendix  2,  item  1,  p.  1066. 
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There  is  one  comment  I  would  like  to  make.  I  am  sure  you  have 
studied  the  GAO  report  reo-ardino;  your  computer  utilization.  It  is 
about  a  year  old  noAv.  Have  you  folloAved  up  on  tlioir  suggestion  with 
regard  to  th.e  computer  development? 

Mr.  Cardavell.  Well,  we  have  done  and  are  doing  several  things. 
We  have  done  some  reorganization  of  the  way  in  which  the  com- 
puters are  managed  and  the  relationship  of  that  management  to  pi-o- 
gram  management  generally. 

Computer  operations  have  been  functioning  autonomously  and 
independent  of  program  operations  in  the  past  and  we  have  tried  to 
put  the  two  together  under  one  supervisor. 

The  Secretary  will  be  announcing  very  soon  the  establishment  of  a 
citizens'  outside  review  group  to  look  at  SSI  implementation,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  that  group — it  is  going  to  be  a  small  gi'oup — 
will  have  significant  computer  expertise,  and  one  of  the  things  he  is 
going  to  do  is  review  the  adequacy  of  computer  organization,  pro- 
graming approach,  and  computer  capacity  for  SSI. 

Staff  Trips  to  Puerto  Kico? 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  ]Mode,  how  frequently  are  Xew  England-based 
law  judges  sent  out  of  their  region  to  hear  cases?  You  may  have 
noticed  the  newspaper  report  about  judges  being  sent  to  Puerto  Rico 
^out  of  Xew  York,  T  think  that  was. 

]\rr.  ]N[oDK.  Well,  on  an  average  the}"  are  sent  out  as  needed.  And 
the  black  lung,  as  you  know,  took  every  single  one  of  our  adminis- 
ti'ative  law  judges  to  hear  those  cases— -40.  to  be  exact,  for  each  ad- 
ministrative law  judge.  That  was  on  a  one-man  basis. 

We  still  cover  Puerto  Rico  from  our  office  which  is,  as  you  know, 
the  first  judicial  district,  so  we  have  to  cover  those  cases.  That  is  part 
of  our  region. 

Senator  Pell.  Incidentally,  speaking  of  Puerto  Rico,  are  there 
more  administrative  law  judges  sent  there  in  the  winter  months  than 
in  the  summer  months?  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  justifiable  interest 
tliat  has  been  raised  in  the  public  press. 
jNIr.  Cardwell.  Could  I  speak  on  that,  sir? 
Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  has  been  reported  by  Senator  Mathias  and  sev- 
eral of  the  local  papers — the  Baltimore  papers  and  maybe  others,  for 
that  matter — that  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  done  an  analysis 
and  reached  that  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  establish,  first,  that  we 
have  never  seen  that  report,  and  normally  the  General  Accounting 
Office  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  see  their  conclusion  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  comment.  We  did  not  have  that  chance. 

Second — and  some  of  the  press  reports  had  this  at  the  bottom  of 
the  story  and  others  did  not — ]Mr.  Trachtenberg  has  changed  the  way 
in  which  selections  are  made  as  to  who  goes  to  Puerto  Rico. 

I  think — and  I  am  guessing  at  this  and  would  like  to  hear  him 
speak  to  it — my  guess  is  that  we  are  going  to  find  that  what  the  GAO 
found,  looking  backwards,  was  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  man- 
agement of  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  as  a  reward  to 
people,  said:  "We  will  give  you  a  tour  in  Puerto  Rico."  Now,  that 
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did  not  mean  that  tliey  did  not  work.  It  does  not  mean  that  every- 
body that  goes  to  Puerto  Rico  is  on  a  lark.  In  fact,  it  costs  less  to 
go  to  Puerto  Rico  than  it  does  to  go  to  Florida  or  to  Chicago  from 
New  York. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  area  where  there  is  a 
very  heavy  concentration  of  poor  people  and  where  the  hearings  and 
appeals  process  is  heavily  backlogged. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  agree,  but  would  you  submit  for  the  record 
— I  think  this  is  the  simplest  way  of  getting  the  facts  as  to  this — 
for  the  last  12-montli  period,  the  number  of  assignments  for  January, 
February 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes ;  we  will  do  that.* 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Caedwell.  We  would  also  at  the  proper  time  like  to  submit 
our  comments  conceding  the  GAO  report  as  they  are  made. 

Senator  Pell.  Please  do  this.  With  the  chairman's  approval,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Now,  has  the  Social  Security  Administration  or  HEW  ever  asked 
Congress  actuall}^  for  additional  hearing  examJners  or  administrative 
law  judges  specifically?  In  other  words,  not  asked  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  asked  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Caedwell.  Directly? 

Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caedwell.  Yes,  we  have  asked  the 

Senator  Pell.  Have  you  ever  been  denied? 

]Mr.  Caedwell.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Appeals  Procedure 

Senator  Pell.  Does  the  Appeals  Council  review  any  decisions  which 
are  not  brought  in  to  it  by  the  claimants  for  benefits?  In  other  words, 
do  you  ever  take ■ 

Mr.  Caedwell.  The  answer  is  "Yes,"  but  I  would  like  Mr.  Trachten- 
berg  to  answer  the  question. 

jMr.  Teachtexeeeg.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  In  some  of  our  programs. 
Senator,  we  do  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  decisions  of  the 
ALJ's,  and  in  some  instances  take,  on  our  own  motion,  action  to  re- 
view and  examine  a  particular  decision  to  make  sure  it  conforms  with 
the  social  security  laws  and  regulations. 

Senator  Pell.  Then,  finally,  in  connection  with  the  types  of  re- 
consideration, case  review,  and  informal  conferences,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  you  believe  that  one  of  these  or  maybe  two  could  be  dropped 
out,  but  do  not  want  to  do  so  because  of  due  process ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Teachtenbeeg.  I  did  not  understand  the  question.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  My  question  to  you  is  that,  as  I  understand  the 
reconsideration  process,  there  are  three  types — case  review,  the  in- 
formal conference,  and  the  formal  conference — you  are  saying  you 
go  through  this  process  of  appeals  in  order  that  due  process  mav  be 
secured  for  the  claimants,  but  that  you  could  drop  one  or  two?  Is 
that  correct  or  not? 


*See  appendix  2,  Item  2,  p.  1066. 
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Mr.  Cardantxl.  Senator,  I  believe  tlie  question,  if  you  will  permit 
mo.  has  confused  the  so-called  reconsideration  process  with  the  formal 
appeals  process. 

There  are  two  steps  that  occur.  First,  a  claimant  has  a  right,  within 
?>0  days  of  a  denial  of  his  initial  claim,  to  ask  the  claims-takins:  sec- 
tion of  SSA  to  reconsider  his  original  claim — question:  "Would  you 
rcA-erse  A'our  original  decision?*' 

And  if  he  does  so,  we  are  required  to  go  back  through  that  process 
again,  prehearings  and  appeal. 

If  we  deny  it  a  second  time,  within  30  days  he  then  has  the  right 
to  make  a  formal  appeal  to  be  heard  by  an  administratiA'e  law  judge 
or  hearing  examiner,  and  if  he  gets  a  denial  there,  he  has  a  right  to 
appeal  one  more  time  to  the  Appeals  Council.  If  he  is  denied  there, 
he  may  take  it  to  the  courts.  So  is  is  a  long,  drawn-out  process. 

]My  comments  about  wishing  to  move  away  from  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  were  kind  of  a  general  sort.  I  think  we  should 
be  guided  by  the  general  concepts  of  that  act.  I  was  sa3dng  that  there 
are  tliose  who  have  suggested  to  us  that  those  concepts  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  beneficiary  appeals  and  that  the  appeals  system 
itself  is  too  elaborate. 

I  would  rather  entertain  Senator  Kennedy's  proposition,  that  we 
look  at  tJiat  process  as  it  might  be  applied  to  SSA.  and  maybe  we 
could  tailor  it  some  more,  but  not  move  out  of  tlie  process  entirely. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  due  process.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  say. 
Senator  Pell.  You  can  always  take  the  money  back  out  of  an  indi- 
vidual recipient  if  there  has  been  a  mistake.  Why  do  you  insist  on 
absolute  certainty  before  you  reissue  a  monthly  benefit  check  for  title 

II  benefits?  In  other  words,  why  not  take  the  claimant's  claim  at  face 
value,  pay  it,  give  him  a  preliminary  check,  and  then  if  he  is  wrong, 
you  can  take  it  out  afterwards? 

yir.  CARDA\TiLL.  Under  existing  law  we  do  not  think  we  have  the 
authority  to  do  so. 

Senator  Pell.  That  would  be  one  more  reason,  I  guess,  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  we  mentioned  earlier.  Incidentally,  what  are  your 
views  with  regard  to  our  bill  that  Senator  Kennedv  and  other  Sen- 
ators  have  cosponsored? 

]MixED  Feelings  ox  Bill 

Mr.  Cardw^ell.  I  have  terribly  mixed  emotions  about  it.  On  the 
one  side,  I  am  absolutely  sympathetic  and  as  concerned  as  the  spon- 
sors of  that  bill  are  about  reaching  its  objective. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  concerned  about  what  it  would  do  to  the 
basic  system — the  administrative  fabric  and  mechanisms  themselves. 
I  actually  think  that  there  is  a  high  risk  that  the  bill  would  produce 
an. inundation  of  appeals  into  the  hearing  process. 

The  advocates  for  the  poor  would  organize  themselves  and  would 
cause  a  run  on  the  system.  And  I  would^too,  if  I  were  in  their  place. 
If  I  knew  that  all  I 'had  to  do  was  get  an  appeal  pending  in  a  svstem 
that  was  backlogged — and  I  would  know  that  the  chances  would  be 
good  that  my  appeal  would  also  backlog— legitimate  or  not,  and  then 
I  would  get  paid  for  at  least  some  period.  Frankly,  I  think  that  that 
provision  in  the  bill  is  very  Aveak  in  that  regard,  and  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  it. 
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Senator  Pell.  But  if  it  is  reversed,  you  would  have  to  pay  it  back 

]Mr.  Card  WELL.  Yes,  but  Ave  know  from  dealing  with  this  population 
that  it  does  not  work  that  way.  The  experience  with  recovery  from 
poor  people  in  the  public  assistance  program  and  the  SSI  program 
has  not  been  good  for  either  side.  Recovery  itself  becomes  a  harsh 
process. 

There  are  just  as  man}-  people  concerned  about  the  Government 
imposing  recovery  requirements,  I  believe,  as  there  are  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  time  it  takes  to  process  a  claim  and  whether  or 
not  it  should  or  should  not  be  denied.  This  is  just  another  cry  from 
the  people. 

Senator  Pell.  Insuring  that  the  90  days  is  fulfilled — and,  as  you 
well  know,  if  you  do  not  receive  your  pay  check  or  there  are  some 
mistakes  made  in  it,  you  do  not  have  to  wait  90  days  to  make  sure 
that  that  is  straightened  out,  nor  do  any  of  us  here.  But  a  poor  per- 
son receiving  a  check,  who  has  just  as  much  a  matter  of  right  as  you 
or  I  because  it  has  come  out  of  his  salary',  does  have  to  wait;  so  I 
think  something  of  this  sort  is  needed  to  push  it  along. 

]Mr.  Cardwt:ll.  My  recommendation  would  be — and  I  cannot  guar- 
antee that  we  could  execute  check  replacement  fast  enough  for  your 
satisfaction  and  the  satisfaction  of  an  impatient  claimant  or  appel- 
lant— to  revitalize  the  basic  processes  themselves  as  fast  as  we  can 
and  as  efficiently  as  we  can,  but  more  importantly  to  concentrate  on 
simplifying  the  legislation  itself. 

You  are  really  not  going  to  ever  totally  solve  this  problem,  I  be- 
lieve, as  long  as  you  execute  the  full  complexities  of  the  program  at 
the  Federal  level!  It  may  be  too  early  for  me  to  reach  this  conclusion, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  wait  a  while  before  I  reach  it,  but  I  think 
events  are  forcing  me  to  this. 

Equity  Not  Possible? 

I  have  a  feeling  that  we  have  here  a  program  that  is  too  complex 
in  its  requirements  for  accountability  and  equity.  For  exam))le.  we 
have  to  account  for  our  decision  about  a  person's  resources,  his  living 
conditions,  whether  he  lived  in  one  residence  and  took  his  meals  in 
another  residence.  It  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  And  that  really  is  where 
the  problem  lies.  That  process,  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  with 
the  most  efficient  of  people,  is  going  to  break  down  every  now  and 
then.  It  is  going  to  break  down  always  for  a  certain  number  of  people. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  understand  the  questions  that  are 
being  asked;  they  will  come  back  with  information  other  than  that 
requested  to  move  their  case,  and  so  forth.  And  you  are  always  going 
to  have,  under  that  kind  of  requirement,  I  believe,  these  kinds  of 
clelays  for  some  certain  number  of  people,  maybe  a  significant  number. 

Now,  the  States  had  this,  and  the  States,  over  time,  in  my  judg- 
ment, started  looking  the  other  way.  That  is  particularly  true  in  a 
lot  of  the  States.  They  said :  "We  are  overwhelmed  by  it.  We  are  just 
going  to  give  them  the  money." 

But  weare  not  authorized  to  do  that.  That  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  law,  and  if  there  is  any  preoccupation  with  accountability  in  our 
Government,  it  is  largely  centered  in  Congress.  It  is  not  centered 
exclusively  in  the  executive  branch.  This  is  traditional  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  system  of  government — account  for  the  Federal  dollar,  and  tliat 
is  what  "we  are  being  asked  to  do. 

By  the  same  token,  wo  are  asked  to  be  very  sympathetic  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  interests  and  needs  of  tlie  beneficiary  and,  believe  me.  we 
are,  I  think  that  if  you  will  look  at  our  practices  you  will  find  that 
where  we  could,  we  have  gone  in  that  direction. 

So  my  recommendation  would  be  to  concentrate  on  improving  the 
basic  aciministrative  processes  and  take  a  new  look  as  early  as  Ave  can 
at  the  basic  structure  of  the  program  and  try  to  simplify  it.  Let's  get 
away  from  this  idea  that  we  are  going  to  tailor  every  benefit  to  every- 
bod^-'s  individual  needs;  that  we  arc  going  to  add  some  for  this 
situation  and  take  some  off  for  that  situation.  If  you  Ha'c  in  an  insti- 
tution, we  will  subtract  something;  if  you  leave  the  institution,  we 
will  add  it  back.  That  is  where  the  problem  lies,  sir. 

Senator  Pell.  I  appreciate  your  reply,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
justified  one  in  all  areas  of  legislation  I  have  seen  in  the  few  years 
that  I  have  been  here,  particularly  as  we  moved  into  a  majority  party 
in  opposition  of  the  President,  where  we  tend  to  want  to  dot  eveiy 
'4"'  and  cross  every  "t" — education  legislation  particularly — and  I  do 
not  think  we  should.  There  should  be  broad  lines,  broad  policies,  and 
the  administration  should  carry  it  out 

Mr.  Carda\t:ll.  I  feel  strongly  about  that.  You  are  right.  I  am  sure 
you  are  right. 

Senator  Pell.  I  appreciate  the  position  you  are  in  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  you  have  the  Congress,  and  public  opinion,  and  the  re- 
cipients, asking  you  to  work  harder,  do  more,  produce  more  benefit 
checks. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  employees  who  are  really  badly — 
not  badly  paid,  but  very  much  overworked— working  very,  very  hard, 
stretched  almost  beyond  their  own  capacity. 

]Mr.  Cardwell.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Pell.  And  the  only  solution  is,  if  we  do  not  simplify  the 
svstem,  at  least  give  you  more  people  to  carry  out  the  system  as  it  is. 
'  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  courtesy  in  letting  me  go  on  this  long. 
I  have  overstayed  my  time. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Kenxedt.  Could  you  just  summarize  the  rest  of  your 
statement?  We  have  covered  an  awfully  lot  of  points. 

Mr  Cardwell.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the  matter.  We  have  really 
discussed  all  the  features  I  had  in  the  statement  and  if  you  are  satis- 
fied, I  am  satisfied. 

Senator  Ivexxedt.  Senator  Chiles. 

High  Reversal  Rates  for  Appeals 

Senator  Chiles.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  if  your  appeals  figure  for  the 
New  England  region  shows  over  ."iO-percent  reversals;  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  preliminary  investigation  of  matter  in-ior 
to  appeals  there  is  something  wron"-.  With  a  50-percent  reversal  rate, 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  again  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  very 
bulk  of  appeals  is  that  the  job  is  not  being  done  m  the  earlier  stages. 

Mr  Cardwell.  You  have  struck  a  nerve.  You  have  really  struck  a 
very  lively  nerve  in  the  whole  matter  of  the  disability  process. 
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The  record  shows — nationally,  for  that  matter— that  about  half  of 
the  cases  that  were  originally  denied  are  reversed  in  the  hearinjjs  and 
appeals  process,  and  that  is  really  indicative  that  there  is  something, 
in  ray  judgment,  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  process,  and  it  has 
been  wrong  for  quite  probably  a  long  time. 

Let  us  examine,  if  you  will  permit  me,  how  this  happens,^  and  to 
do  that  you  liave  to  understand  a  little  bit  about  the  process  itself ._ 

It  is  a  process  that  starts  out  with  a  very  strict  definition  of  dis- 
ability and  requires  clearly  defined  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
totally  disabling  impairment  that  will  last,  or  is  expected  to  last,  12 
months  or  longer. 

There  are  mnny  times  when  the  initial  finding  is  that  the  disability 
will  not  last  at  least  12  months  even  though  it  meets  all  other  criteria, 
and  this  is  just  one  example.  There  are  many  other  variations  you 
could  pick. 

The  person  does  not  agree.  He  appeals  and— particularly  if  the 
appeals  process  is  as  long  and  drawn  out  as  this  one  has  become — 
6  months  to  go  by.  and  during  that  6  months  his  physical  condition 
m.ay  deteriorate.  By  the  time  an  administrative  law  judge  gets  to  the 
case,  he  asks  for  new  medical  evidence  and  he  permits  the  individual's 
j)]iysician  and  other  witnesses  to  come  forward  with  new  information 
and  evidence:  tlie  administrative  law  judge  frequently  establishes 
the  original  position  was  wrong,  although  it  initially  represented  a 
good  and  reasonable  judgment.  Something  has  changed,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  reverses  the  original  finding. 

In  terms  of  strict  definition,  the  same  thing  can  be  true  of  a  man's 
capacity  to  work,  which  is  one  of  the  tests.  It  has  to  be  established 
that  he  cannot  work  because  of  a  disabling  impairment — not  just  in 
his  own  occupation,  but  in  the  labor  market  at  large. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  asked  the  same  question  that  you  asked  : 
"Is  there  not  something  wrong?"  And  I  think  the  answer  is  probably, 
"yes,"  and  I  believe  it  may  be  the  basic  definition  and  the  require- 
ments. 

Others,  who  have  worked  more  on  this  than  I,  should  address  them- 
selves to  the  issue. 

Senator  Chiles.  I  think  it  would  just  have  to  be  "yes,"  if  you  got 
over  50  percent. 

And  the  other  bad  feature  of  it  is:  What  about  the  people  that  stop 
short  of  taking  that  appeal?  Looking  at  these  figures,  then,  we  see 
that  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  those  people  that  are  being  denied  their 
basic  rights  if  they  had  stayed  tlirough  the  process  and  gone 

INIr.  Cardwell.  We  are  looking  at  that  in  collaboration  with  GAO. 
We  have  had  a  study  underway  now  for  quite  a  while,  a  study  which 
they  designed  but  which  we  are  largely  executing,  and  the  product 
will  be  evaluated  by  them  as  well  as  by  us.  It  is  just  that  question : 
^yl\i^t  happens  to  people  who  were  denied  and  what  happened  to 
them  after  that  ?  Did  they  go  to  work,  or  whatever — we  are  looking 
at  that. 

Senator  Chiles.  Wlmt  do  you  ever  do  in  regard  to  going  back  or 
sitting  down  with  your  people  that  are  handling  these  cases  on  the 
lower  level  and  saving,  "Look,  vou  are  beimr  reversed  over  half  of 
the  time"? 
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I  have  the  feeling  that  in  an}'  other  judicial  kind  of  system, 
and  this  is  sort  of  a  quasijudicial  system,  if  you  are  having  50-percent 
reversals,  you  are  going  to  do  something  about  your  lower  court 
judges  or  you  are  going  to  take  them  to  school.  You  are  going  to  say, 
"You  are  beinc;  reversed  half  of  the  time." 

So  what  are  you  doing  about  using  these  reversals  as  a  means  of 
educating  your  hearing  officers  and  your  hearing  persoimel? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  Avould  like  Mr.  Crouch,  who  is  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  and  has  spent  a  good  bit 
of  L'is  work  life  in  this  field,  to  speak  to  that  question.  That  is  a  good 
question. 

Senator  Chiles.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr,  Crouch.  Well,  there  are  three  or  four  points  I  would  like  to 
make. 

50-Percent  Ee-\-ersal  "Fairly"  Recent  Phenomenon 

First,  it  is  true  the  rate  of  reversal  has  been  high  for  some  time,  but 
the  50-percent  rate  is  a  fairly  recent  phenomenon.  The  rate  has  gone 
up  over  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

This  may,  in  part,  reflect  some  of  the  pressures  on  the  process  from 
the  intensive  workloads  Ave  have  had  over  the  last  few  years.  It  may 
represent  a  temporary  phenomenon  at  that  level.  The  rate  may  go 
back  down  as  we  improve  the  process,  with  a  more  reasonable  work- 
load situation. 

Basically  the  process  involves  a  disability  determination  by  a  State 
agency  at  the  initial  level  and  at  the  reconsideration  level  involving 
a  physician  and  a  trained  disability  esaminer. 

The  kinds  of  medical  input  that  are  produced  at  the  administrative 
law  judge  level  are  basically  the  same  as  at  the  State  agency  level: 
they' are  no  different  from*^the  kinds  that  are  input  by  the  State 
agency  people.  In  fact,  in  most  instances,  if  the  administrative  law 
judge  wishes  to  secure  additional  medical  evidence  or  special  tests, 
he  goes  back  to  the  State  people  who  made  the  initial  decision  or  the 
reconsideration  decision  to  secure  that  evidence  foi-  him,  so  that  there 
is  direct  and  continuing  feedback  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  medical 
and  other  information  that  goes  into  the  record  at  the  administrative 
law  judge  level. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  involved,  as  the  Commissioner  indi- 
cated. The  lapse  of  time,  changing  situation  and  circumstances,  and 
do  not  forget,  with  the  very  high  workload  level  at  the  administrative 
law  judge  level  at  this  time,  the  time  between  the  reconsideration 
decision \nd  the  administrative  law  judge  decision  is  much  longer 
than  it  was  in  times  past  when  the  workload  was  not  so  high,  and  that 
in  itself  can  influence  the  decision. 

But  the  one  factor  that  is  unique  at  the  hearing  level  before  the 
administrative  law  judge  is  the  fact  that  he  does  have  a  personal, 
face-to-face  hearing  with  the  individual  and  the  individual's  repre- 
sentatives. That  does  not  happen  earlier— it  was  not  built  into  the 
process  at  the  level  of  the  initial  decision  or  the  reconsideration 
decision.  Those  decisions  are  based  upon  a  paper  record. 

I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  very  fact  of  the  face-to-face  contact  with 
the  decisionmaker  that  makes  a  contribution  to  the  rate  of  change. 
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We  are  now,  based  upon  this  emerging  experience,  conducting  a 
rather  intensive  study  in  17  States  to  provide  for  that  missing  ele- 
ment at  the  reconsideration  level,  to  provide  for  the  applicant  a 
face-to-face  contact  with  the  disability  examiner  and  make  that  a 
part  of  the  decisionmaking  process.  This  will  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  this,  in  fact,  makes  a  significant  difference  in  what  happens 
nt  that  level  and  whether  it  will  later  on  make  a  significant  difference 
in  what  happens  before  the  administrative  law  judge.  It  is  going  to 
take  some  time  to  complete  that  study  and  to  assess  the  results,  but  I 
think  it  is  responsive  to  the  question  you  raised. 

Senator  Chiles.  Well,  I  still  did  not  quite  get  an  answer  to  my 
question.  Do  you,  on  occasion,  get  your  disability  people  together 
that  make  these  decisions  and  go  over  with  them  the  reversals  and 
the  reasons  for  the  reversals  and  point  out  to  them  that  something  has 
got  to  be  wrong  if  they  are  being  reversed  50-some  percent  of  the 
time  ?  And  do  you  go  oVer  that  with  them  and  show  them  what  the 
reversal  rate  is? 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  go  over  the  reversal  rate,  but,  also,  we  maintain 
a  continuing  process  of  quality  assessment  of  the  performance  of  the 
people  at  the  initial  level  and  at  the  reconsideration  level,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  kinds  of  errors  they  are  making  and  specifically 
pointing  out  to  them  deficiencies  in  the  documentation  of  the  claims, 
trying  to  point  out  to  them,  the  errors  that  they  make  and  where  they 
can  improve  the  process. 

Mr.  Cardwtsll.  I  think  the  answer  to  your  question  is,  "Yes." 
Xevertheless,  the  phenomenon  of  a  very  high  reversal  rate  seems  to 
he  fundamental  to  the  program,  whether  it  is  50  percent  or  whatever. 
It  has  something  to  do,  I  believe,  with  the  process. 

This  is  on  my  own  personal  list  of  SSA  problems  to  work  on,  this 
one  question.  It  is  verv  high  on  my  list,  and  we  are  going  to  pay  a 
lot  of  attention  to  it.  It  may  well  be  that  we  will  come  up  to  Congress 
and  say.  "You  ought  to  make  some  changes."  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Kennedy.  A^liat  is  on  the  rest  of  your  list? 

:Mr.  Cardwell.  For  the  Social  Security  Administration,  I  put  about 
five  things  as  being  very,  very  critical.  At  the  top  of  the  list  is  the 
heariuiis  and  appeals  process. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Just  before  Senator  Chiles  leaves— as  I  under- 
stand, this  is  usually  done  on  a  contingency  basis  as  well  for  lawyers 
in  terms  of  recovery? 

Mv.  Cardwell.  No,  there  are  some  limitations. 

Contingency  Fees  Paid  to  Lawyers 

Senator  Kennedy.  There  is  a  2.5-percent  contingency  limitation, 
but  generally,  if  you  are  batting  50  percent  on  it,  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  an  invitation  for  the  attorneys  to  get  on  into  this. 

Mr.  Crotich.  The  attorney's  fees  must  be  approved  by  the  agency. 
The  attorney  must  submit  a  request  for  a  fee  indicating  the  services 
he  provided,  and  then  the  agency  evaluates  those  services  and  makes 
a  determination  with  respect  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  fee. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  level  at  which  the  award 
is  approved.  If  it  is  approved  at  the  initial 
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]Mv.  Cardwell.  AVcll.  stay  on  the  high  side. 

iNIr.  Crouch.  I  am  really  not  sure  what  it  is  at  the  lieariner- 


Mr.  Trachtexberg.  At  the  hearing  level  it  is  about  $700  per  case. 
We  paid  out  approximately  $7.5  million  in  attorneys'  fees  in  1974. 

Senator  Chiles.  What  did  that  run  as  a  percentage  of  the  recovery 
that  the  attorney  made  for  the  client? 

Mv.  TR.iCHTEXBERG.  I  do  UOt  kuOW. 

Legal  Costs  to  Claimants 

Senator  Chiles.  If  you  paid  out  $7.5  million  in  attorneys'  fees,  how 
much  did  you  pay  out  in  claims? 

]Mr.  Cardwell.  We  do  not  have  the  figure  in  our  heads,  but  we  can 
get  it  to  you. 

Senator  Chiles.  I  Avould  be  interested  in  seeing  it  for  the  record. 

[Subsequently,  Mr.  Cardwell  supplied  the  following  information :] 

For  Fiscal  Year  1974,  legal  fees  were  paid  in  9.152  cases  (8,774  retirement, 
survivors,  disability  and  health  insurance,  and  378  black  lung  cases).  The 
amount  of  past  due  benefits  paid  to  the  claimant  from  these  same  hearings  was 
?;24.2  million.  The  legal  fees  paid  to  representatives  were  $6,147,554  ($5,906,633 
retirement,  survivors,  disability  and  health  insurance,  and  .$240,921  black  lung). 

^Ir.  Trachtexberg.  I  should  clarify'  the  term  "paid  out."  It  comes 
out  of  the  claimants'  retroactive  benefits. 

Senator  Kexx'edt.  Then  the  claimants  have  to  pay  $700  out  of  pay- 
ments that  are  legitimately  theirs. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Also,  a  lot  of  these  are  lump-sum  payments,  which 
are  in  themselves  invitations  to  a  higher  fee  on  the  part  of  the 
attorney. 

Senator  Chiles.  But  you  have  to  approve  the  attorney.  He  cannot 
charge  a  higher  fee  to  them  than  you  approve.  You  have  to  approve 
it. 

^Ir.  Cardwell.  For  it  to  come  out  of  the  check.  Xow,  he  can  charge 
them  oti'  to  the  side  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  that — is 
that  not  illegal? 

Mr.  Crofch.  Yes. 

Senator  Chiles.  It  is  illegal. 

]Mr.  Cardwell.  Could  I  make  one  point  before  answering  Senator 
Kennedj-'s  question?  I  am  not  certain  that  you  were  aware  that  the 
State  agency  makes  the  initial  decision  of  disability.  That  is  not  done 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration.  That  is  done  in  each  of  the 
States  by  a  State  agency,  usually  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
aoencY.  under  standards  and  instructions  and  rules  that  we  establish, 
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Senator  Chiles.  Then  you  pick  it  up  from  there? 
Mr.  Cardwell.  We  pick  it  up.  The  idea  was  that  the  process  should 
have  a  second  party  Avorking  somewhere  at  arm's  length  from  the 
Federal  agency. 

Priorities  ix'  Reform 

Senator  Kennedy,  in  a  quick  li.st  of  major  problems  and  areas  that 
need  fust  attention,  I  put  the  hearings  and  appeals  process  first.  I 
put  the  disability  program  second,  and  I  put  the  SSI  program  third. 

In  other  worcls,  I  think  those  first  two  problems  in  tlie  long  term 
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are  more  significant  for  the  future  reputation  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  than  for  SSI. 

I  think  SSI  is  manageable;  I  think  we  will  learn  how  to  manage  it: 
we  are  learning  every  day,  and  I  just  think  we  will  make  that  one 
work. 

The  agency  must  concern  itself  with  its  employees — their  attitudes, 
their  capacities,  their  productivity.  Xow,  the  last  year  obviously  is 
not  tj'pical,  but  we  worked  our  people  just  to  the  bone  during  the 
early  months  of  SSI  and  into  last  summer.  People  went  without 
vacations;  they  reconditioned  their  economy  to  the  overtime,  which 
eventually  some  day  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken  away  from  them,  and 
alreadv  has  been  in  manv  cases. 

There  are  just  a  whole  number  of  employee  attitudinal  problems, 
and  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  them.  There  are  a  lot  of  horrible 
examples  of  employee  concerns. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  surprised  me  in  my  time  in  Social 
Security  is  the  frequency  with  which  our  own  employees  will  com- 
plain to  their  Congressmen  rather  than  to  management.  In  fact,  we 
have  analyzed  the  recoi'd  of  congressional  inquiries  and  their  sources 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  from  our  own  employees.  That  tells  us  some- 
thing that  we  have  got  to  get  on  top  of. 

Last,  I  would  add  to  my  list — we  need  to  make  an  investment  in 
the  long-term  updating  of  the  social  security  basic  s^^stems.  Every- 
body has  been  very  complacent  about  social  security  systems  through 
the  years,  and  I  think  the}^  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  a  special  project  which  we  hope  will  be- 
come a  Presidential  initiative.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  President 
this  summer  as  part  of  the  next  budget  process.  It  is  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant investment  and  major  overhaul  of  all  of  our  basic  systems, 
particularly  automated  systems,  from  top  to  bottom  as  a  separate, 
autonomous  project. 

This  efi'ort  would  take  4  or  5  years  and  it  will  take  investments  of 
millions  of  dollars,  but  I  would  urge  it  upon,  not  just  the  Congress, 
but  I  would  urge  it  first  upon  the  Secretary  and  the  White  House. 

Senator  Kenxedy.  We  will  look  forward  to  hearing  more  about 
that. 

How  Long  for  Eeform? 

And  just  finally,  before  yielding  to  Senator  Percy,  what  are  we 
supposed  to  tell  the  individuals  in  my  State,  in  any  of  the  States, 
when  we  know  in  so  many  instances  they  have  to  wait  anywhere  from 
7  mojiths  oi'  m_ore  to  receive  any  kind  of  benefit?  "^^-liat  are  we  going 
to  tell  them — that  we  are  going  to  straighten  it  out  in  another  couple 
of  years?  Do  we  promise  them  that  in  2  j'ears  the  system  will  ex- 
pedite their  claim  ? 

There  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  issue  of  equity  involved  here, 
and  I  think  we  all  bear  a  very  heavy  responsibility  for  it — I  think 
both  the  Social  Securit}'  Administration  and  the  Congress  does. 

I  know  you  are  making  every  effort,  and  you  have  been  very  candid 
with  us  about  the  steps  that  are  being  taken.  I  am  sure  we  are  going 
to  hear  from  the  other  groups  later  on  about  the  efforts  that  they  are 
making,  but  I  not  sure  that  we  can  just  go  back  raid  tell  these  people : 
"Just  wait  a  little  while  and  be  a  little  more  patient."  So  many  of 
them  are  in  absolutelj-  desperate  situations. 
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]Mr.  Cakd\vell.  I  aarec.  I  would  say  two  things.  I  would  first  divide 
the  people  into  two  ofi'oups:  Those  who  act  as  advocates  and  spokes- 
men for  the  beneficiary  group  and  who  have  expressed  their  concern 
and  watch  and  monitor  our  performance.  I  would  say  to  them :  "AVe 
think  the  record  shows  tliat  we  have  passed  the  critical  points :  keep 
an  eye  on  us  to  be  sure  that  we  sustain  and  improve  performance." 
There  should  be  confidence  in  an  improved  future. 

]Metiiods  of  Eelief  for  Clai:maxts 

Xow.  tlie  individual  beneficiary — and  he  is  the  one  we  are  all  most 
concerned  about — I  think  I  would  say  to  him  several  things.  In  any 
of  these  processes,  if  he  has  an  extraordinary  problem,  I  frankly 
think  that  if  he  can  get  to  us  and  we  can  get  to  him — where  we  can 
communicate  with  each  other — that  we  do  have  the  capacity  to  work 
them  out.  Tliat  approach  breaks  down,  you  know,  if  the  numbers 
become  too  large,  but  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  we  know 
we  can  do. 

Regarding  the  initial  claimant,  we  have  the  authority  to  give  him 
up  to  $100  at  the  time  of  application.  If  he  is  disabled,  we^  have  the 
authority  to  make  a  presumptive  decision,  to  look  at  him  in  a  sum- 
mary fashion  and  reach  a  conclusion — to  presume  from  what  we  can 
see — that  he  is  probaljly  disabled.  If  we  think  he  is,  we  have  the 
authority,  under  the  law,  to  make  payments  to  him  for  3  months. 

If  he  is  someone  whose  claim  was"  taken  and  approvedbut  sornehow 
got  caught  up  in  the  system  and  did  not  get  paid  on  time  or  in  the 
right  amount,  our  local  offices  have  the  authority  to  issue  one-time 
payments.  If  the  person  comes  in  with  his  problem,  or  if  someone 
else  comes  on  his  behalf,  our  local  offices — and  these  are  things  we 
have  improvised  in  the  last  year — have  some  capacity  to  give  them 
relief. 

We  have  capacity  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  State  agency.  We 
asked  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  gave  us  a  change  in  the  law 
which,  with  an  applicant's  written  consent,  permits  us  to  reimburse 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  any  time  it  makes  an  ad- 
vance payment — perhaps  out  of  their  general  assistance  program — 
on  behalf  of  an  SSI  claimant  whose  claim  is  pending. 

In  the  hearinirs  and  appeals  process,  it  is  more  difficult  to  pick  the 
cases  out  and  react  to  them  because  the  cases  are  assigned  in  pattern 
to  individual  judges ;  they  tend  to  take  them  as  they  get  to  them.  But 
even  then  I  think'^if  someone  would  tell  us  about  a  given  troublesome 
situation,  we  would  do  our  very  best. 

That  is  the  only  answer  I  have  for  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Are  you  implementing  that  in  any  way  ?  Is  that 
a  mf^tter  of  practical  experience? 

Mr.  Cai^d-'at-le.  Yes. 

Senator  Chiles.  On  the  extraordinars^  problem,  T  think  that  cer- 
tainlv  your  office  and  vour  people  work  with  us  very  well  when  we 
call  a  \c2ise  to  their  attention.  We  get  tremendously  fast  results, 
usually.  .    . 

But'  conccrnino;  wliat  is  happening  in  my  State  now,  it  is  not  the 
extraordinary  problem  any  more.  If  is  because  of  the  numbers,  and 
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this  is  in  SSI  and  in  other  claims,  as  I  said — medicare  and  medicaid, 
too. 

INIy  concern  is  for  those  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  call  their 
Congressman — who  do  not  know  how  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Senator. 
I  see  the  amount  of  time  that  we  can  cut  when  they  do  call  us.  In  this 
coiintr}^  today,  you  should  not  have  to  call  your  Congressman  or  you 
should  not  have  to  call  your  Senator  in  order  to  get  a  fast  or  im- 
mediate response. 

Elderly  ''Do  Xot  Ha^-e  a  Lot  of  Time" 

And  when  we  start  talking  about  time,  as  Senator  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out,  to  someone  who  is  75  years  old,  they  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
time.  So  when  you  ai-e  talking  about  6  months  to  them,  that  is  a  life- 
time, because  they  might  not  live  that  6  months.  And  while  we  can 
hope  that  you  are  going  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  the  system — generally, 
I  think  we  look  at  it  in  overall  terms,  how  soon  and  what  kind  of 
progress  is  made — I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  point  out  is  that 
Congress,  I  think,  stands  willing  to  give  you  any  kind  of  help  and 
assistance  that  we  can  give  you  to  see  that  we  do  not  go  5  years  before 
we  get  this  thing  working;  that  we  do  not  go  3  years,  if  there  is  a 
way  of  doing  it  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

And  I  think,  from  the  testimony  and  what  you  have  said  today, 
every  request  for  manpower  has  been  met  by  the  Congress.  Our  con- 
cern is  that  you  are  not  asking  for  enough  or  you  are  not  finding  the 
reasons  and  saying :  ''This  is  where  we  need  the  help  so  that  we  can 
get  the  job  done  now" — because  we  really  have  a  credibility  problem 
with  our  older  people.  They  just  say:  "There  is  not  much  reason  to 
have  a  law  and  say  that  I  am  going  to  receive  these  benefits  when  I 
cannot  receive  them."  And  in  my  State  it  has  really  broken  down  to 
that  extent,  and  that  is  the  real  "feeling  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Your  State  has  always  been  a  very  difficult  one  to 
serve  in  terms  of  the  transient,  older  population  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  eligible  population.  Obviously  we  have  had  troubles  there, 
and  I  agree  with  everything  you  say.  I  certainly  cannot  in  anv  way 
disagree. 

I  would  mention,  though,  it  may  well  be  a  fact  of  life  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reckon  with,  not  just  in  SSA,  but  in  Congress  and 
government  generally.  This  is  why  I  think  the  idea  of  simplification 
has  become  so  important  both  in  the  long  and  short  term. 

Senator  Chiles.  Have  you  made  a  request  to  us  for  simplification? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No,  sir:  but  we  are  working  on  some,  and  this  is 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  White  House.  You  know,  we  kicked  a 
few  shins,  and  people  are  pressing  us  noAv :  "Come  forward  with  vour 
simplification  ideas." 

Senator  Chiles.  I  pressure  you,  too. 

]Mr.  Cardwell.  I  would  mention  one  political  problem — and  I  say 
''political"  for  this  reason:  jMost  simplification  that  is  considered 
through  the  political  process,  starting  at  the  executive  branch  and 
moving  over  to  Congress,  tends  to  invite  a  leveling  off  upward.  In 
other  words,  if  we  say  we  want  to  correct  an  inequity — let  us  say 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  designed  for  equity  and  it  turns  out 
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to  be  very  complicated  and  readies  veiy  few  people.  You  decide  that 
3011  would  serve  more  people  more  efficiently  if  you  eliminate  it.  The 
executive  branch  says: 

Fine,  we  will  go  for  that.  Eliminate  it.  That  saves  some  money.  We  are  trying 
to  control  the  budget. 

It  comes  over  here  to  the  Congress  and  the  Congress  says : 

We  do  not  want  to  eliminate  this.  We  cannot  cut  a  benefit  back  in  the  name  of 
simplification  and  efficiency.  Let  us  raise  all  the  benefits  up  to  that  equity  level. 

The  executive  branch  sits  back  and  says : 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Congi-ess  will  do  when  they  get  their  chance. 

And,  so,  everybody  hesitates  and  there  is  a  lot  of  milling  around 
Avhen  you  come  to  the  issue  of  simplifying  a  Federal  benefit  program, 
and  here  we  are  swimming  in  the  vortex  of  that  current.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  are  going  to  work  hard  on  it,  and  I  think  we 
understand  the  process  and  how  it  works. 

I  would  mention,  going  back  to  my  fact  of  life  a  moment,  that  our 
scale  is  now  so  significant  that  it  touches  everybody  and  it  touches 
every  Congressman.  If  we  operated  at  99.99  percent  efficiency — which 
we  do  not — on  an  annual  basis,  j'ou  are  talking  about  having  missed 
300,000  people.  In  terms  of  money,  you  are  talking  about  having  mis- 
spcn.t  $70  million.  We  are  just  now  talking  about  such  large  numbers 
that  this  has  become  commonplace. 

Senator  Chiles.  At  some  future  date  I  would  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  that  kind  of  program,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are 
discussing  that  today  because  I  think  the  situation  has  been  going 
in  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Card\\'ell.  That  number  is  beginning  to  swell;  that  number 
has  been  swelling  very  steadily,  and  the  awareness  of  it  started  to 
develop  at  about  the  time  that*  SSI,  black  lung,  and  the  doubling  of 
th.e  disability  caseloads  occurred.  All  those  things  happening  at  one 
time  has  created  a  shock  to  the  congressional  and  public  conscience 
about  social  security  service.  That  is  my  view. 

Casework  Load  Quadrupled 

Senator  Chiles.  Well,  I  can  just  tell  you  from  my  experience, 
which  is  just  starting  5  years  now,  when  complaints  or  claim.s  come 
in  the  mail — there  certainly  were  claims  in  the  years  1971  and  1972, 
but  going  into  a  part  of  1973  and  into  1974 — this  not  only  doubled, 
but  quadrupled  in  our  office,  and  it  quadrupled  in  the  field.  It  now 
is  the  thing  that  occupies  the  vast  majority  of  the  time  of  my  staff. 

]Mr.  Cardwell.  More  congressional  staff  time  is  spent  on  social 
security  matters  than  any  other  aspect  of  govermnent,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

I  agree  with  you;  it  is  the  result  of  the  backlog  in  disabilitv.  the 
backlog  in  hearings  and  appeals,  and  the  ariival  of  the  SSI  imple- 
mentation all  at  the  same  time.  But  imderlying  it  all,  also,  is  this 
steady  swelling  of  the  numbers — the  basic  numbers.  I  am  not  dis- 
agreeing with  you.  I  am  really  agreeing  with  you. 

Xeed  for  an  O^ibuds^vcax 

Senator  Kexxedy.  Just  before  leaving  this  point,  would  it  make 
any  sense  to  have  an  ombudsman  in  these  various  offices  to  try  to 
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weed  out  these  liarclsliip  cases,  those  that  are  particularly  deserving? 

]Mr.  Cakdwtsll.  I  would  like  too  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  some  local 
managers  more  than  I  have  on  that  subject.  It  is  something  that  we 
have  talked  about  several  times  among  ourselves.  It  has  been  enter- 
tained in  the  past  several  discussions. 

Mr.  ^Mode,  do  you  have 

INIr.  ]MoDE.  We  are  doing  that,  Senator.  In  every  office,  whenever 
there  is  one  of  the  very,  ver}'  severe  cases,  the  operations  supervisor — 
there  is  a  manager,  assistant  manager,  and  the  operations  super- 
visor— who  is  the  most  knowledgeable,  handles  every  one  of  those 
cases,  and  must.  "We  are  trying  to  lick  that — ^the  very  difficult  cases. 

Senator  Kexxedt.  Besides  just  having  one  of  top  people  handle 
the  more  difficult  cases. 

Mr.  CAED'\^^:LL.  You  are  talking  about  somebody  who  would  be  in- 
dependent of  the  basic  work  force  and  acts  as  an  advocate. 

^Ir.  ]SIoDE.  We  do  not  have  that. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  you  take  a  look  at  it — particularly  at  this 
time? 

[Subsequently,  Mr.  Carclwell  supplied  the  following  information :] 

Previously,  the  agency  has  given  consideration  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  ombudsman  or  ombudsmen  a  number  of  times  and  has  always  concluded  that 
it  would  not  really  be  an  effective  way  of  serving  its  beneficiary  and  consumer 
population.  However,  given  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  we  will  reexamine 
this  question  and  will  start  by  looking  at  opportunities  for  one  or  two  experi- 
ments to  test  the  feasibility  of  this  and  related  approaches  to  improved  response 
to  consumer  complaints  and  problems. 

We  will  communicate  back  to  the  committee  as  to  the  timing  and  placement 
of  these  experiments. 

Mr.  CARD^\^:LL.  Right.  We  have  tried  to  develop  what  we  call  criti- 
cal case  procedures  so  that  we  can  flag  certain  kinds  of  cases  and  they 
will  run  on  a  different  track,  but  that  concept  will  only  work  when 
the  numbers  are  controllable.  You  can  overwhelm  the  track,  too. 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  have  seen  it  used  in  some  of  the  hospitals  up 
our  way — ]Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  for  example  with  regard 
to  patients'  complaints  about  their  bills  and  other  matters,  and  it  has 
made  a  verv  significant  difference.  It  has  made  a  verv  important  con- 
tribution  m  terms  of  the  payment  and  service  mechanism  and,  I 
think,  the  quality  issue  as  welL 

We  are  going  to  submit  some  detailed  questions  we  would  like  to 
get  to  you. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  jNIr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  going  to  end  up 
knoAving  much  more  about  this  than  we  do.  And  I  think  the  ex- 
change of  information  that  you  have  requested  will  be  useful. 

Long  Delays  in  Processing  Applications 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Percy. 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Cardwell,  I  have  just  two  questions.  The  hear- 
ing this  morning  has  been  very  helpful,  indeed,  but  I  would  like  to 
put  into  the  record  and  advise  you  and  your  colleagues  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  that  Illinois  is  experiencing,  which  I  do  not  think  are 
atypical  of  other  areas. 

The  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  applicants  for  SSI  must  wait  months 
for  their  applications  to  be  considered.  In  Illinois,  before  SSI  became 
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a  Federal  program,  applications  for  public  aid  were  required  by  Illi- 
nois law  to  be  approved  or  disapproved  within  60  days.  Now  SSI 
applicants  must  wait  6  to  14  months  to  have  a  decision  made.  When 
an  applicant  appeals  a  denial  of  his  application,  another  6  to  8 
months  sometimes  pass  before  notice  of  a  iicaring  is  given. 

Hearings  are  always  set  initially  in  Chicago.  SSI  recipients  are 
many  times  unable  to  travel  because  of  disability  or  cost.  To  have 
an  appeals  hearing  rescheduled  in  the  applicant's  community  re- 
quires a  few  more  months.  The  application  and  appeals  process'  thus 
may  take  more  than  1  year. 

The  burden  of  proof  of  eligibility  for  SSI  is  on  the  applicant.  Be- 
cause of  disability  or  lack  of  education,  SSI  applicants  are  too  fre- 
quently unable  to  assemble  necessary  documents  to  prove  eligibility. 

This  rather  summarizes  the  negative  side — the  gripes  that  we  have 
been  processing. 

I  think,  from  your  standpoint,  the  value  of  these  hearings  can  be — 
as  I  think  Senator  Chiles  has  tried  to  show — to  reassure  you  that  it  is 
our  job  to  back  up  and  support  what  you  need  to  do  the  job. 

Here  we  are  creating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  public  service  jobs, 
in  a  sense  make-work,  just  to  keep  people  busy — get  them  busy  on 
something.  Yet,  here  we  have  a  rea,lly  necessary  service,  a  great  hu- 
man need,  and  we  have  manpower  in  our  offices  responding  to  re- 
quests for  help  on  individual  cases  from  Senators  and  Congress  peo- 
ple. We  would  rather  have  that  staff  available  for  other  things  or 
eliminate  the  cost.  I  hate  to  think  of  what  the  cost  is  for  us  to  bird 
dog  and  for  you  to  bird  dog  all  of  the  individual  requests  that  you 
get  from  Congress. 

It  gives  people  the  feeling  that  they  really  do  not  get  anything,  as 
Senator  Chiles  has  said,  unless  you  have  a  Congressman  or  Senator 
pushing  it  through  for  you,  and  we  do  not  like  that  feeling.  We  want 
the  feeling  that  Government — the  executive  branch — is  responsive  to 
these  needs  and  we  want  to  see  that  j'ou  in  the  Administration  get  all 
the  tools  you  need. 

The  other  consideration  is  that  the  longer  the  delay,  the  gi^eater  the 
inhumanity  to  the  people  involved,  and  the  worse  effect  it  has  on  the 
economy.  Here  we  are  issuing  rebate  checks  for  money  that  we  do  not 
have,  that  Secretary  Simeon  is  going  to  have  to  go  out  and  borrow,  to 
give  rebPite  checks  to  people  that  do  not  need  it.  They  are  going  to 
scratch  their  heads  and  wonder  why,  with  all  that  debt  down  there, 
they  are  getting  back  this  check  to  somehow  stimulate  the  economy. 
Yet  we  have  unprocessed  applications;  we  have  people  with  human 
needs  who  would  quickly  put  that  money,  because  of  their  lowest  pos- 
sible subsistence  level,  right  back  into  the  economy. 

So  those  are  the  inconsistencies.  I  do  not  offer  that  as  a  criticism. 
This  is  a  program  we  are  working  on  together,  and  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  we  would  really  be  sympathetic  to  backing  up  and  sup- 
porting whatever  you  need. 

BeXEFIT   OvERPATirEXTS 

I  cannot  recall  that  I  have  ever  had  a  complaint  in  the  area  that 
I  am  going  to  mention,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  an  area  that  you  can 
clarify.  I  cannot  ever  recall  getting  a  comj^laint  fiom  someone  say- 
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ing:  ''I  am  being  overpaid.  I  am  getting  too  much.  My  check  is  too 
l3ig.  I  do  not  deserve  this  amount.  Do  something  about  it." 

I  am  sure  when  they  get  a  notice  from  you  to  come  down  to  discuss 
their  benefits,  and  if  they  suspect  that  they  have  been  getting  over- 
paid, they  are  worried  about  their  liability. 

Could  "you  cLarify  for  us  just  exactly  what  the  regulations  are,  re- 
quiring or  allowing  waiver  of  recovery  of  SSI  overpayments,  if  the 
overpaid  person  is  without  fault,  if  recovery  would  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  or  would  be  against  equity  or  conscience?  And 
can  you  also  describe  what  the  moral  responsibility  is,  or  possible 
legal  responsibility,  if  an  individual  can  clearly  see  or  knows  that  he 
is  being  overpaid— let  us  say  he  is  suddenly  getting  twice  as  much 
as  he  expected.  Wliat  is  his  responsibility  to  report  that  back? 

Or,  if  it  is  a  matter  where  you  pretty  well  determine  that  they  have 
been  overpaid,  but  through  no  fault  of  their  own — and  you  really  do 
not  suspect  that  ihej  could  have  known — what  is  their  liability, 
if  any? 

j\Ir.  Cardv^tell.  Well,  approaching  the  last  question — the  last  aspect 
that  you  mentioned,  namely,  the  person's  liability — that  question 
i-eally  centers  on  the  latter  question  that  we  would  deal  with  as  to 
whether  there  was  good  cause.  In  other  words,  if  we  found  that  a  per- 
son had  every  reason  to  know  that  he  had  been  overpaid,  we  would 
use  that  as  a  starting  point,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  attempt  to 
recover.  We  would  then,  of  course,  look  at  his  capacity  to  repay  us, 
and  that  would  determine  the  way  in  which  he  would  repay  it,  and  the 
time  period,  and  the  like. 

Senator  Percy.  Does  the  person  have  a  chance  for  a  hearing? 

JNIr.  Cardwell.  Yes.  I  was  going  to  emphasize  that.  It  has  not 
always  been  so — and  others  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  about  this. 
In  the  regular  social  security  program  you  have  a  chance  for  a 
formal,  or  even  an  informal,  hearing  at  that  point,  but  the  courts 
have  recently  dictated  that  if  a  person  is  notified  that  he  has  been 
overpaid,  he  must  at  the  same  time  be  notified  that  he  can  have,  and 
obtain,  an  informal  hearing  at  the  claims-taking  point.  He  can  come 
forward  with  a  representative,  if  he  likes,  and  have  an  informal 
hearing  as  to  whether  the  Government  had  a  basis  for  contending 
the  overpayment.  Even  if  he  is  dissatisfied  after  that,  he  could  avail 
himself  of  other  opportunities. 

But,  to  very  simply  state  it,  if  we  find  that  it  is  against  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  act  or  would  be  against  good  conscience,  we  would  not 
recover  and  would  waive  the  overpayment. 

In  any  event,  we  would  take  into  account  the  beneficiary's  capacity 
to  repay  in  establishing  a  repayment  plan,  and  we  have,  I  think,  quite 
adequate  authority  to  do  that  to  fit  individual  needs. 

Senator  Percy.  Have  you  clarified  which  party  has  the  burden  of 
proof  that  the  recipient  was  either  not  overpaid  or  that  he  is,  within 
legal  limits,  not  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  the  burden  of  proof  is  gradually  shifting 
to  the  Government  to  establish  the  basis  for  contending  that  he  was 
overpaid. 

Inconvenience  of  Hearing  Sites 

Senator  Percy.  I  see.  The  last  question  pertains  to  SSI  hearing 
examiners  serving  Illinois.  They  normally  require  an  appellant  to 
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appear  in  Chicago.  You're  familiar  with  the  geography  of  our  State. 
Cliicago  presents  a  barrier  to  those  downstate.  not  onlV  psychologic- 
ally. Init  also  from  a  practical  standpoint.  They  do  not  necessarily 
read  Chicago  newspapers;  they  look  at  CBS  oiit  of  St.  Louis;  they 
read  the  Post  Dispatch  and  the  Globe  Democrat  more  than  even  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  and  they  go  there  for  many  things.  Chicago  is 
400  miles  away ;  St.  Louis  is  close. 

I  am  not  sure  I  understand  how  you  are  organized.  AVhen  someone 
appeals  and  says  he  wants  to  appear  some  place  else,  and  arrange- 
nionts  are  made,  it  seems  to  take  quite  a  long  time.  Is  there  any  way 
of  speeding  that  process  up  and  making  it  more  applicable  to  the 
actual  geography  and  conditions  inside  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  in  some  social  security  matters  the  tendency 
has  been  through  the  years  to  take  the  service  to  the  people.  On  the 
claims  end  of  the  process  we  have  literally  thousands  of  of&ces  around 
the  country. 

Li  the  hearings  and  appeals  process  I  think  we  have  about  160 
points  around  the  country,  but  I  would  like  'Sir.  Trachtenberg  to 
speak  specifically  of  Chicago,  if  he  can. 

Senator  Percy.  Well,  it  maj^  be  that  I  misunderstand  how  it  works. 
With  that  many,  you  ought  to  be  able 

Mr.  Traciitexberg.  One  of  the  problems  with  SSI,  Senator,  is  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  our  hearing  examiner  officers  that  would  be 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago  have  not  been  opened  yet  because 
we  are  still  biinging  in  new  groups  of  hearing  examiners.*  I  should 
hope  that  within  the  next  year  part  of  that  problem  will  be  rectified. 

I  might  be  able  to  consider  some  way  of  offering  to  claimants  the 
possibility,  when  they  get  the  notice  of  hearing,  to  indicate  promptly 
if  they  would  like  a  hearing  closer  to  their  residence. 

]\Ir.  Cardwell.  We  will  look  at  that.  It  is  Cjuite  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Percy.  I  realize  in  the  early  stages  of  the  program  it  is 
ver}'  difficult  immediatel}'  to  implement  everything.  But  I  view  it  as  a 
growing  problem,  a  terrific  cost  barrier,  as  well  as  the  handicaps  and 
delays  involved,  to  other  people.  Bureaucracy  is  really  one  of  the 
things  that  irks  them.  Again,  it  is  a  lack  of  understanding,  and  they 
get  very  frustrated.  The  older  we  all  get,  the  more  exercised  we  get 
about  some  of  these  things  that  seemingly  should  be  simple  to  solve. 

And  with  this  kind  of  an  explanation,  Ave  can  certainly  carry  back 
the  word  that  within  a  year  or  so  more  convenient  offices  will  be 
available  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Cardwtxl.  Less  than  that. 

Length  of  Time  for  Processixg  Claims 

In  the  matter  of  carrying  messages  back,  could  I.  with  your  per- 
mission, refer  you  back  to  your  overview  of  how  SSI  looks  in  Illinois? 
One  of  your  first  points  vias  that  a  person  has  to  wait  6  to  l-l  months 
for  his  initial  claim  to  be  adjudicated. 

I  really  think  that  picture  is  a  picture  that  is  now  about  5  months 
old,  and  I  think  if  we  Avere  to  take  the  picture  today,  I  do  not  think 

♦See  appendix  2,  item  3,  p.  1067. 
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that  it  would  be  anything  like  that.  I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
double  check  it,  and  I  will,  but  I  just  want  to  make  that  point. 

[Subsequently,  Mr.  Cardwell  supplied  the  following  information :] 

For  overall  processing  time,  which  is  from  date  of  application  to  final  award 
or  denial  notice  preparation,  the  March  1975  data  indicates  : 

Blind/disabled 
Total  claims  Aged  claims  claims 

Average  days 105  87  110 

Median  days 78  54  81 

For  total  district  office  processing  time,  vrhich  includes  date  of  application  to 
completion  of  initial  development  and  the  time  required  to  correct  exceptions, 
the  March  1975  data  indicates: 

Blind/disabled 
Total  claims  Aged  claims  claims 

Average  days 65  78  62 

Median  days 31  44  29 


For  total  State  agenc}^  processing  time,  which  is  from  State  agency  receipt  to 
disability  decision,  the  February  data  indicates : 

Average  days 43 

^Median  days 33 

The  travel  policy  with  respect  to  claimants  in  the  Chicago  region  (21  hearing 
offices)  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  region. 

That  is,  claimants  are  required  to  travel  up  to  75  miles  to  attend  a  hearing  or 
within  the  normal  business  travel  ai-ea  of  his  home. 

In  some  cases  hearings  may  be  held  at  a  greater  distance  so  that  several  cases 
may  be  heard  in  one  location  thus  affording  an  earlier  hearing  for  the  claimant 
in  the  area.  In  such  a  case  reimbursement  for  travel  expenses  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  standard  established  procedures.  If  the  hearing  is  scheduled 
more  than  75  miles  from  the  claimant's  residence  or  beyond  the  normal  business 
travel  area,  and  the  claimant  cannot  conveniently  travel  to  the  designated  loca- 
tion, the  hearing  will  be  scheduled  closer  to  the  claimant's  home.  If  the  claimant 
is  bed-ridden  or  unable  to  travel,  a  hearing  may  be  held  in  his  home  or  a  hospital 
or  another  institution. 

In  the  case  of  Chicago,  some  claimants  live  in  Iron  Mountain,  Marquette. 
Marinette,  Holton,  et  cetera.,  which  are  located  far  from  hearing  ofiices,  and 
claimants  at  times  have  no  transportation  or  are  not  able  to  travel.  In  situations 
such  as  this,  the  ALJ  will  often  schedule  a  hearing  trip  to  a  location  more  con- 
venient to  the  outlying  areas  once  sufficient  cases  have  been  accumulated  (5  or 
6)  in  order  to  justify  the  trip.  Naturally,  situations  such  as  this  are  tracked 
carefully  so  as  to  avoid  unduly  delaying  of  the  processing  of  claims  from  these 
areas. 

On  a  continuing  basis,  the  regional  management  support  staff  of  BHA  is  co- 
ordinating with  the  regions  to  determine  where  additional  offices  may  be  needed 
as  well  as  where  existing  offices  might  be  consolidated  or  enlarged  so  as  to  gen- 
erate a  more  effective  and  efficient  operation  of  processing  of  claims. 

Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  get  into  this  area,  but  I 
would  just  make  the  comment  that  as  recently  as  last  night  in  a 
question-and-answer  period  with  500  women  representing  the  presi- 
dents of  all  the  local  women's  clubs  in  Ohio,  I  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  questions  I  had  on  social  security  and  whether  or  not  the 
system  is  bankrupt. 

When  you  look  at  the  hearings  entitled,  "Future  Directions  in 
Social  Security,"  we  have  a  terrific  job  to  reassure  Americans  ap- 
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proachiiig  retirement  or  on  retirement  now  and  receiving  social 
security  that  the  sj'stem  is  not  bankrupt,  that  somehow  we  are  going 
to  keep  it  solvent  and  keep  it,  in  a  sense,  a  true  trust  fund. 

jMr.  Cardwell.  As  you  know,  that  is  a  tremendous  subject  in  its 
own  right. 

Senator  Percy.  That  is  why  I  did  not  want  to  raise  the  issue. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  needs  as  much  attention  in  many  ways  as  this 
subject,  although  I  happen  to  think  that  it  is  probably  going  to  be 
easier  to  solve. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

^Ir.  Cardwell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cardwell  follows:] 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  B.  CARDWELL 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  happy  for  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  supplemental  security  income  program.  I  have  testified 
before  this  committee  previously  about  the  implementation  of  the  SSI  program 
in  the  early  months  and  about  the  successes  and  setbacks  -we  had  experienced 
in  its  administration.  Yesterday  marked  the  close  of  the  SSI  program's  iirst  IG 
mouths  of  operations.  Now  that  some  of  the  newness  has  worn  off,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  review  what  we  have  already  accomplished  in  this  initial  venture 
into  direct  Federal  operation  of  a  need-tested  income  maintenance  program. 

I^TKODUCTOKY    OVERVIEW   OF    SSI   ACTIVITIES 

Recipients  and  Benefits 

Let  me  start  with  a  brief  summary  of  how  the  program  looks  today — a  kind 
of  status  report.  As  of  the  end  of  March,  4.1  million  people  were  SSI  recipients. 
This  is  1  million  more  people  than  were  receiving  benefits  in  December  1973 
under  the  former  State  programs  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  Of  the 
more  than  4  million  SSI  recipients,  2.3  million  are  aged  and  l.S  million  are 
blind  or  disabled.  Two-thirds,  or  about  2.7  million,  of  these  beneficiaries  had 
been  converted  to  SSI  from  the  State  rolls.  The  other  1.4  million  beneficiaries 
are  newly  eligible. 

During  calendar  year  1974  the  monthly  number  of  SSI  beneficiaries  rose  from 
3  million  to  4  million.  Total  Federal-State  spending  for  the  payments  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  increased  by  59  percent  from  $3.3  billion  in  1973  under 
the  former  State  programs  to  nearly  .$.5.3  billion  in  1974.  State  expenditures  de- 
creased by  ,$43  million,  to  less  than  $1.3  billion,  while  Federal  expenditures  rose 
by  $2  billion,  to  nearly  $4  billion. 

Initial  Claims 

Of  the  almost  2.8  million  new  claims  filed  since  the  SSI  program  began  oper- 
ations, almost  91  percent,  or  2.5  million,  have  been  processed  to  completion,  with 
63  percent  of  the  claims  resulting  in  eligibility  for  benefits.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  over  10^4  million  inquiries  made  to  our  local  ofl^ces  and  telephone 
inquiry  centers  regarding  the  SSI  program  and  over  22,000  SSI  inquiries  have 
been  received  at  central  office. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  currently  receives  about  32,000  new  SSI 
claims  a  week.  Our  total  pending  caseload  has  dropped  to  about  2."9.000  claims 
with  about  23.5,000  of  these  involving  blindness  or  disability  which  require  medi- 
cal determinations  and  review  by  State  agencies. 

Reconsiderations  and  Appeals 

Naturally,  some  of  those  claimants  for  SSI  who  were  determined  to  be  in- 
eligible believe  that  the  determinations  in  their  cases  were  incorrect.  As  of  the 
middle  of  March  we  have  received  over  1.5.5.00  requests  for  reconsiderations  of 
eligibility  decisions  on  new  SSI  claims.  Ninety-five  percent  of  these  requests 
were  based  on  medical  determinations  regarding  disability  cases.  As  of  this 
same  time  we  have  received  38,000  requests  for  formal  hearings  filed  by  indi- 
viduals who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  reconsideration  results.  To  meet  this 
workload  we  have  had  to  recruit  and  train  279  hearing  examiners  and  adminis- 
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trative  law  judges  and  are  continuing  to  seek  additional  qualified  personnel  for 
these  positions. 

Redeterminations 

Another  major  segment  of  our  workload  is  the  making  of  periodic  redetermin- 
ations of  eligibility  for  and  amount  of  SSI  benefits  payable  to  individuals  al- 
ready on  the  rolls.  As  you  know,  this  redetermination  process  is  an  ongoing 
administrative  task ;  determining  a  person's  eligibility  is  not  a  one-time-only  job. 
AVith  respect  to  the  redeterminations  for  individuals  converted  to  SSI  from  the 
prior  State  programs,  to  date  we  have  completed  over  1.2  million  of  these  re- 
determinations, with  another  1.3  million  redeterminations  remaining  to  be  done 
)»y  the  end  of  197.5.  Our  offices  also  handled  three-fourths  of  a  million  other 
posteligibility  actions  in  March,  such  as  changes  in  a  recipient's  income  or  living 
arrangements,  which  increased  the  total  of  such  actions  for  the  last  6  mouths 
to  3.8  million. 

Systems 

The  kind  of  operation  I  am  describing  is  highly  dependent  on  extremely  com- 
plex automated  data  processing  systems.  The  SSI  automated  systems  had  to  be 
designed  and  developed  from  the  ground  up.  Tailor  made  to  the  program's  re- 
quirements, the  SSI  systems  are  constantly  undergoing  efforts  to  upgrade  capa- 
bilities so  that  we  may  automate  that  portion  of  our  processing  which  is  cur- 
rently being  handled  in  an  improved  fashion. 

State  Supplementation,  Medieaid,  SDX 

As  you  know,  operating  the  SSI  program  involves  more  than  paying  Federal 
benefits  under  a  uniform,  flat-grant  payment  standard  approach.  The  law  per- 
mits and  encourages  States  to  supplement  SSI  for  some  people  and  requires 
States  to  do  so  for  others,  and  in  either  case  provides  for  a  State  to  choose  to 
have  the  Social  Security  Administration  administer  the  supplementary  pay- 
ments. 

We  have  negotiated  contracts  for  Federal  administration  of  State  supplemen- 
tation of  the  Federal  benefits  in  28  States,  and  our  negotiations  are  of  a  continu- 
ing nature.  In  17  of  those  States  there  is  Federal  administration  of  both  the 
mandatory  and  optional  State  supplements,  while  11  States  have  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  the  mandatory  supplementary  programs  only. 

There  is  no  uniformity  from  State  to  State  in  the  supplementary  programs. 
Optional  State  supplementation  is  designed  to  permit  States  to  meet  needs  as 
they  perceive  them,  and  the  result  is  a  variety  of  differing  supplementary  pay- 
ment amounts.  Mandatory  supplementary  payments  are  designed  to  maintain 
the  December  1973  income  levels  of  recipients  converted  from  the  previous  State 
programs  of  assistance  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  on  an  individualized 
liasis.  These  factors  contribute  a  higli  degree  of  complexity  to  the  administration 
of  the  State  supplementary  programs.  Many  of  these  complexities  are  ones  that 
we  have  to  live  with  since  they  are  not  susceptible  to  administrative  measures 
directed  toward  more  eflicient  operations;  they  are  complexities  built  into  the 
programs  by  law. 

We  have  also  entered  into  agreements  with  27  States  under  which  we  make 
determinations  of  eligibility  for  the  State  medicaid  programs  for  SSI  applicants. 
In  addition,  many  States  that  did  not  opt  for  federally  administered  State  sup- 
plementation of  federally  prepared  determinations  of  medicaid  eligibility  have 
signed  agreements  with  the  Secretary  under  which  SSA  and  the  State  will  ex- 
change eligibility  and  payment  data  that  both  parties  need  to  administer  their 
respective  programs.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  agreement  between  us  and  the 
State,  there  is  a  need  for  exchanging  data  between  SSA  and  the  various  State 
agencies.  We  have  developed  an  electronic  data  processing  svstem  for  this  pur- 
pose, known  as  the  SSI/State  Data  Exchange  System,  or  SDX. 

Qvality  Assurance 

In  addition,  we  have  had  to  provide  for  the  necessary  management  tools  with 
which  to  analyze  our  performance.  We  believe  we  now  have  the  foundation  for 
an  effective  quality  assurance  system  In  place  to  permit  us  to  assess  our  per- 
formance by  allowing  us  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  payments  being  made  and 
the  identification  of  error-prone  factors  so  that  corrective  action  may  be  taken. 

Other  Activities 

I  don't  want  to  overemphasize  these  workload  related  efforts  at  the  expense 
of  such  critically  necessary  administrative  activities  as  the  development  of  policy 
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and  the  writing  of  regulations  and  instructions.  Although  involving  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  manpower  related  to  the  implementation  of  SSI,  these 
areas  have  been  among  the  most  important  in  enabling  us  to  deal  consistently 
with  the  administration  of  this  complex  nationwide  program. 

From  the  beginning  we  have  made  efforts  to  reach  potential  eligibles  and  in- 
form them  about  the  new  program.  These  efforts  began  long  before  the  Januar.v 
1,  1974,  starting  date  for  SSI.  We  worked  very  closely  with  State  and  county 
welfare  departments  and  with  local  and  national  organizations  interested  in 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  so  that  they  could  inform  their  constituencies.  As 
the  starting  date  ajiproached,  outreach  efforts  were  intensilied,  and  a  campaign 
called  SSI-Alert  was  begun  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging. 

We  have  also  been  using  a  direct  mailing  system  to  contact  5.2  million  indi- 
viduals whose  social  security  benefits  are  low  enough  to  indicate  possible  eligi- 
bility for  SSI  payments. 

Operational  Pkoblems  in  the  SSI  Program 

Adequacy  of  Claimant  and  Beneficiary  Sei-vices 

SSA,  quite  frankly,  has  been  facing  a  number  of  significant  administi'ative 
problems.  Perhaps  most  significant  has  been  the  impact  of  the  SSI  implementa- 
tion on  agency  operations.  I  want  to  mention  at  this  point  an  area  of  concern 
that  extends  over  both  tiie  social  security  and  SSI  programs — that  is,  the  rising 
number  of  disability  claims  and  claimant  appeals  of  all  types  with  resultant 
backlogs  in   both   areas. 

We  are  aware  of  the  growing  concern  about  the  adequacy  of  our  response  time 
in  the  processing  of  both  claims  and  appeals.  We  have  worked  hard  to  catch  up 
and  are,  at  this  point,  clearly  making  inroads  in  the  disability  backlog.  There 
were  251,000  applications  for  social  security  disability  insurance  benefits  pending 
as  of  March  31,  1974.  The  backlog  has  been  reduced  to  190,000  as  of  March  31, 
1975.  Over  the  same  period,  the  disability  claims  backlog  in  the  SSI  program 
has  been  reduced  from  over  400,000  to  215,000  applications  pending.  This  is  still 
higher  than  we  like,  but  we  are  now  processing  claims  faster  than  they  are  being 
received  consistently  month  after  month.  With  the  additional  resources  now 
under  consideration,  we  believe  we  can  bring  the  backlog  under  full  control  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  even  in  the  face  of  steadily  rising  workloads. 

The  picture  is  not  good  with  respect  to  hearings  and  appeals.  Unlike  the  dis- 
ability claims  area,  which  has  shown  a  steady  decrease  in  cases  pending,  hear- 
ings requests  pending  in  SSA's  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  actually  have 
increa.sed  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  present  level  is  over  110,000  cases 
as  compared  with  over  77.000  on  .Tune  30,  1974.  The  most  urgent  hiistiness  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  to  hrinr/  this  hearings  haclclog  down  as  quicldy 
as  possible.  Regrettably,  this  is  not  going  to  take  place  vei-y  soon.  We  are  hiring 
and  training  additional  administrative  law  judges  and  other  related  personnel 
and  have  made  and  are  continuing  to  make  improvements  in  productivity.  The 
problem  is  so  great,  however,  that  it  is  likely  to  take  many  months  to  reduce 
waiting   times   for   hearings   to   more   nearly    acceptable   levels. 

Processing  Times  for  SSI  Claims 

Our  most  recent  processing  times  show  a  median  processing  time  nationally 
of  39  days  for  aged  claims  and  75  days  for  disability  claims.  In  Ma.ssachusett9, 
processing  times  are  35  days  for  an  aged  claim  and  85  days  for  disability  claims. 
These  processing  times,  however,  are  not  representative  of  how  long  on  the  av- 
erage it  will  take  to  process  claims  filed  today.  These  processing  times  are 
biased  toward  the  high  side  because  they  reflect  large  numbers  of  old  claims 
cleared  in  recent  months. 

The  total  number  of  claims  pending  has  been  reduced  from  390,000  last  Sep- 
tember to  259.000  presently.  This  is  a  net  reduction  of  131.000  cases— and  during 
a  period  when  we  received  over  815.000  new  claims.  Claims  have  been  coming 
in  at  a  rate  of  about  32.400  a  week,  compared  to  about  .35.400  cases  cleared  per 
week— a  net  gain  of  about  15.000  to  20.000  claims  per  month. 

Probably  the  best  way  of  looking  iit  our  present  capacity  to  process  new 
claims  is  to  compare  the  average  number  of  new  claims  being  received  to  the 
total  number  of  claims  pending.  Today's  pendings  represent  about  30  days'  worth 
of  receipts  for  aged-65  cases  and  70  days  for  disability  cases.  Therefore,  on  the 
average,  an  aged  person  filing  a  claim  today  can  expect  a  decision  on  his  claim 
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in  about  30  days  and  a  disabled  applicant  could  expect  a  decision  in  about  70 
days. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Processing  Delays 

Operating  experience  alone  has  revealed  many  shortcomings  which  we  are 
in  the  process  of  correcting.  One  shortcoming  revealed  was  the  need  for  added 
staff.  The  President  has  approved  10,000  new  temporary  and  term  employees  to 
help  reduce  pending  workloads  and  processing  time.  This  additional  staff  along 
with  our  much  improved  systems  capability  should  bring  SSI's  operations  and 
that  of  this  agency  to  a  normal  level. 

Space  has  been  another  critical  factor  in  serving  the  public.  We  increased  the 
number  of  district  and  branch  offices  we  had  before  the  passage  of  SSI  from 
959  to  1,280.  That  is  a  third  more  offices  spread  around  the  country.  We  acquire 
all  space  through  the  General  Services  Administration.  Last  July,  for  budgetary 
reasons,  a  freeze  was  placed  on  all  space  acquisition  activity.  This  freeze  has 
now  been  lifted.  We  are  working  with  GSA  to  resolve  our  most  critical  space 
problems.  A  great  part  of  our  progress  in  processing  claims  has  been  in  the  sys- 
tems area.  Initially  our  computer  systems  and  high-speed  communications  equip- 
ment failed  to  perform  as  well  as  expected  and  necessary  to  meet  the  deman(5s 
of  the  SSI  program.  Time  did  not  permit  proper  testing  before  going  operational. 
Legislative  changes  and  last-minute  options  exercised  by  many  States  further 
complicated  systems  planning  and  implementation.  Recipient  conversion  data 
supplied  by  many  States  was_  faulty. 

Many  of  our  transitional  problems  were  one-time  in  nature.  There  are  still 
many  problems  to  be  resolved,  but  we  have  the  know-how  and  the  hardware, 
and  they  will  be  solved. 

The  processing  of  blind  and  disability  claims  offer  unique  complications.  There 
are  inherent  delays  in  the  disability  determination  process.  Consultative  medical 
examinations  must  frequently  be  scheduled  (usually  at  Social  Security's  ex- 
pense). It  takes  several  weeks  to  arrange  for  the  examination  and  then  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  applicant  not  to  appear  for  the  examination.  In  addition,  the 
medical  reports  resulting  from  these  examinations  are  often  very  slow  in  coming. 

The  rollback  amendment  signed  December  31,  1973,  seriously  affected  the 
processing  of  new  disability  claims  in  1974,  especially  in  the  first  few  months  of 
the  program.  We  redetermined  the  disability  of  some  167,000  converted  benefici- 
aries at  a  time  when  the  State  Disability  Determination  Services  were  already 
taxed  by  heavy  workloads.  The  "rollback"  cases  have  been  completed,  and  the 
processing  of  disability  claims  is  much  improved  although  not  yet  at  the  level 
we  want.  As  an  example  of  the  improvement  in  processing  disability  applica- 
tions, last  September  we  had  about  108  days'  work  on  hand;  today  we  have 
about  70  days'  work  on  hand. 

Replacement  of  Lost  or  Stolen  Checks 

One  of  the  problem  areas  that  has  given  us  concern  involves  lost  and  stolen 
checks  and  the  replacement  of  these  checks.  During  the  first  months  of  the  new 
program  as  many  as  200,000  persons  reported  to  district  offices  that  they  had 
not  received  an  SSI  check  which  they  had  expected.  It  was  difficult  to  sort  out 
those  whose  checks  had  been  misdirected,  lost,  or  stolen  from  those  which  had 
not  yet  been  issued  in  those  early  months.  Moreover,  we  soon  realized  that  the 
SSA/Treasury  cheek  replacement  system  was  not  as  responsive  as  the  ones  pre- 
viously employed  by  the  States. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department  we  have  established  and  now 
have  in  operation  an  expedited  system  for  SSI  which  is  intended  to  replace  a 
lost  or  stolen  check  within  a  week.  Marked  improvement  has  occurred  since  we 
began  this  arrangement  late  last  August.  The  time  involved  in  replacing  a 
check  has  been  significantly  decreased  from  an  average  replacement  time  of  3  to 
4  weeks  to  a  current  average  of  7  to  10  days.  Adding  to  the  improved  situation 
is  the  fact  that  now  only  about  20,000  instances  (one-half  of  1  percent  of  checks 
issupd)  of  reported  nonreceipt  of  SSI  checks  in  any  month  require  action  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  (In  1974,  an  average  of  slightly  over  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  28  million  monthly  social  security  cash  benefit  checks  issued 
were  reported  to  Treasury  as  not  received.) 

Steps  To  Improve  the  Program 
Automation  of  Operations 

We  will  still  have  to  develop  automated  post-entitlement  systems  for  many 
SSI  situations,  and  we  still  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  on  our  billing  pro- 
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cedures  for  determiniug  State  supplemental  payment  costs.  Much  of  this  work 
is  still  being  done  in  an  improvised  fashion,  but  we  have  both  the  know-how 
and  plans  for  its  eventual  automation. 

Improved  Appeals  Frocessing 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  very  serious  problem  presented  by  the  volume 
of  requests  for  hearings  and  appeals  in  the  SSI  as  well  as  the  title  II  program. 
In  the  SSI  program  nationwide,  there  are  72  pending  requests  for  hearings  filed 
by  the  aged  claimants  and  29.422  pending  requests  for  hearings  filed  by  claim- 
ants for  benefits  on  the  basis  of  disability  or  blindness.  In  Massachusetts,  there 
are  507  hearings  pending,  all  of  which  involve  issues  of  disability  or  blindness. 

Forty-three  percent  of  all  SSI  requests  for  hearings  nationally  and  54  percent 
in  Massachusetts  involve  concurrent  applications  for  SSI  and  social  security 
and  therefore  must  be  heard  by  an  administrative  law  judge,  rather  than  an 
SSI  hearing  examiner. 

As  mentioned,  we  are  hiring  and  training  additional  administrative  law  judges 
and  other  related  personnel  and  have  made  and  are  continuing  to  make  improve- 
ments in  productivity.  The  problem  is  so  great,  however,  that  it  is  likely  to  take 
many  months  to  reduce  waiting  times  for  hearings  to  more  nearly  acceptable 
levels. 

Streamlining  Operating  Policies  and  Procedures 

We  are  changing  a  number  of  policies  to  make  the  program  more  responsive 
to  the  recipients.  By  revising  the  criteria  for  application  of  the  presumptive 
disability  provisions  we  were  able  to  increase  the  frequency  of  placing  recipients 
in  pay  status  before  a  final  decision  on  their  claim.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  week  of  April  17,  1974,  59  presumptive  disability  determinations  were 
made  as  compared  to  2.405  made  the  week  of  April  16.  1975.  Applications  can 
now  be  taken  from  those  soon  to  be  released  from  institutions  so  that  their  first 
check  coincides  with  their  date  of  release.  An  SSI  beneficiary  may  now  select 
the  category  under  which  he  receives  benefits  according  to  whatever  is  most 
advantageous  to  him. 

We  are  also  studying  possible  changes  in  the  claims  process  which  would 
allow  faster  delivery  of  the  first  check.  These  changes  include  perhaps  eliminat- 
ing complete  verification  in  areas  proven  to  be  of  extremely  low  risk  and  mov- 
ing to  postverification  of  selected  items  where  experience  has  shown  the  needs 
of  the  applicant  can  be  balanced  against  the  integrity  of  the  program. 

SSA  Staffing 

In  organizing  for  the  implementation  of  the  supplemental  security  income 
program,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  not  be  established  as  a  separate  program 
with  its  own  separate  claims  taking,  processing  and  adjudicative  staff.  In  other 
words,  with  but  on^  exception,  there  is  no  separate  organization  or  staff  for 
the  SSI  program.  The  claims  taking  and  adjudicative  processes  are  operated 
by  generalists,  and  this  activity  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  claims  taking  and 
adjudicative  f^mctions  performed  by  SSA  employees  at  va'-ion'^  levels.  The  ex- 
ception involves  the  Bureau  of  Supplemental  Security  Income  which  is  a  sepa- 
rate organization  established  to  plan  and  generally  oversee  the  SSI  program. 
The  Bureau  of  Supplemental  Security  Income  has  separate  and  identifiable  staff 
located  at  headquarters  and  among  the  ten  SSA  recrional  ofllces.  (The  current 
strength  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplemental  Security  Income,  excluding  SSI  quality 
assurance  activities,  is  approximately  500  employees.) 

The  total  number  of  posltio'is  rpniT^Qted  and  authorized  for  the  SST  prorram 
in  the  latest  revision  of  the  President's  Budget  request  for  FY  197fi  is  2r5.'^no 
positions  compared  to  80.64^  positions  for  all  of  SSA.  This  total  includes  10.000 
temporarv  and  term  employees  recently  approved  by  the  President  to  alleviate 
personnel  ne^ds  brought  on  primarily  by  the  SSI  program.  SST  has  f^ccoun<-ed 
for  the  bulk  of  the  additional  staff  authorized  for  the  Social  Security  Admini- 
strntion  '=in'^e  1972.  when  plannin?  for  the  program  besran.  Of  the  near  31.000 
T)ocitioTi  increase  at  SSA  since  1972.  only  7.251  positions  have  gone  to  the  other 

programs. 

rovrTT-qjox 

Laistlv.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  depth  of  our  concern  and  our  strong  (Commit- 
ment to  continuing  to  work  toward  improvements   in   our  operation.   Wo  nre 
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mindful  that  a  diminution  of  our  services  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  beyond 
;i  rejTsonable  period.  We  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  avoid  impairment  of 
what  I  see  as  the  traditionally  high  standard  of  service  that  has  distinguished 
SSA  among  Federal  agencies.  We  have  received  support  and  encouragement 
from  the  Congress  in  these  efforts  and  the  prospects  are  good,  I  believe,  for 
steady  progress. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Our  next  witness,  ]V[r.  Clyde  Webber,  is  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees. 
And  let  me  also  welcome  Dan  Kearney. 

Let  us  o-et  started.  We  will  put  your  whole  statement  in  the  record.* 
We  Avould  appreciate  a  summary.  The  hour  is  netting  late  and  we 
want  to  give  you  a  full  opportunity  to  make  your  comments. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CLYDE  M.  WEBBER,  NATIONAL  PRESIDENT,  AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  DANIEL  J.  KEARNEY,  NATIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENT;  LOUIS 
PELLERZI,  GENERAL  COUNSEL;  CARL  SADLER,  LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE;  CLARA  SHAUGHNESSY,  PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL  COUNCIL  AFGE  SSA  BDOO  LOCALS;  PERCY  DALEY,  PRES- 
IDENT, AFGE  LOCAL  1164,  NEW  ENGLAND  SSA  BDOO  COUNCIL; 
ELLEN  ZWIERZYNSKI,  DELEGATE,  NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY 
COUNCIL  SSA  BDOO  COUNCIL;  STEPHEN  KOCZAK,  DIRECTOR  OF 
RESEARCH;  LOYD  GREGORY,  SECRETARY-TREASURER,  AFGE 
LOCAL  1164;  AND  COLLEEN  BRADY,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, AFGE  LOCAL  1164 

]Mr.  Webber.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  my  associates  here.  On  my  left  is  Mr. 
Pellerzi,  general  counsel  of  our  federation ;  Mr.  Stephen  Koczak.  Avho 
is  director  of  research;  ]Mr.  Gregory,  secretary-treasurer  of  Boston 
local  1164;  Mrs.  Brady,  executive  vice  president  of  local  1164;  Na- 
tional Vice  President  Dan  Kearney  from  the  Boston  area;  Ellen 
Zwierzynski,  delegate  to  the  Xew  York-New  Jersey  Council  of 
AFGE;  Clara  Shaughnessy,  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
AFGE  field  locals;  and  Carl  Sadler,  legislative  representative. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  that  also  in  the  audience  is  the  president 
of  our  national  council  of  payment  center  locals  covering  all  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  payment  centers,  Mr.  Jones:  and 
Joseph  B.  Eosenberg,  president  of  our  local  1923,  social  security 
headquarters,  representing  some  20,000  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion employees. 

Now,  I  would  be  pleased  to  summarize  our  statement  here. 

As  indicated  in  the  introduction  of  our  prepared  statement,*  we 
represent  most  of  the  employees  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. They  are  part  of  the  more  than  675,000  employees  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  represents  throughout  the  U.S. 
(xovernment.  Wo  work  with  all  of  the  agencies  in  the  Federal  service, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  I  have  never  met  a  group  of  more  dedicated, 

*Spp  p.  1029. 
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sincere  pooplc  wlio  ai'c  proud  of  the  work  that  they  do  and  wlio  are 
tryinff  to  do  a  fine  job  for  the  American  public. 

"We  are  particularly  concerned  about  two  items  in  our  testimony. 
One  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  thiuirs  that  we  talk  about  with  a  view 
to  im.proA'incr  manaoement.  Those  arc  the  fundamental  problems.  "We 
meet  with  them  periodically.  "We  had  two  meetings  within  the  last 
yeai;. 

T  feel  that  sometimes  in  these  meetings  we  are  more  in  a  manafre- 
ment-type  meeting  than  we  are  in  a  labor-management  meeting.  The 
confrontation  is  on  trying  to  get  certain  things  done.  Our  people 
want  the  management  to  do  their  job  better. 

T]MPR0VIXG  MA^^AGEMEXT  OF   SSA 

We  have  talked  about  training,  especially  the  inadequate  amount  of 
training  facilities  which  were  available  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
supplemental  security  income  program,  including  the  inadequate 
training  su]5plies.  Many  of  these  ste7n  from  regulations  whicli  pro- 
hibited or  delayed  the  issuance  of  necessary  training  materials.  There 
M-ere  delays  in  the  receipt  of  necessary  manual  inserts  which  these 
folks  have  to  apply  in  their  work  with  the  clients  of  the  agency,  with 
the  result  that  these  created  conditions  in  which  the  clients  had  to 
wait  weeks  for  determinations. 

We  had  incidents  early  in  the  SSI  program  where  there  were  near 
riots,  particularly  in  the'Xew  York-Xew  Jersey  area,  when  the  claim- 
ants were  taken"  off  of  the  program  because  they  did  not  meet  the 
Federal  requirements. 

There  were  inadequate  waiting  room  facilities  in  some  locations  in 
the  wintertime  and  it  was  necessary  to  hire  buses  for  people  to  sit  in 
to  keep  warm  while  waiting  to  get  their  claims  processed. 

These  circumstances  are  of  great  concern  to  the  employees  of  the 
Soeial  Security  Administration,  just  as  they  are  to  the  management 
people  who  were  here  before. 

I  think  that  probablv  the  thing  that  has  caused  the  most  problems 
is  the  matter  of  inadequate  staff.  It  seems  that  the  "numbers  game;'— 
at  least  that  is  what  we  call  it— which  is  played  by  O^NIB  in  keeping 
the  number  of  Federal  emplovees  at  a  certain  level  is  the  overi-iding 
consideration  as  far  as  the  AAHiite  House  and  the  Office  of  :Manage- 
ment  and  Budget  are  concerned. 

Here  in  this  current  budget  document,  which  was  issued  by  the 
administration  and  sent  up  to  Congiess  some  weeks  ago,  it  shows  that 
the  actual  emplovment  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  m  10,4 
was  71.25-i  people :  in  1975,  71,049 :  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will 
be  reduced  to  70.805  in  fiscal  vear  1076.  The  actual  facts,  of  course, 
are  different.  "We  have  heard  the  actual  facts  from  Connnissioner 
Cardwell. 

The  number  that  we  received  yesterday  are  that  there  are  P2.r,51 
emplovees  on  board  as  of  now.  There  are  more  than  11,.">00  moi-e 
people  on  the  rolls  than  the  budget  submission  to  Congress  indicates, 
but  the  problem  is  that  manv  of  these  people  are  temporary. 

The  latest  authorization  which  was  requested  and  received  was  for 
6,000  terra  employees  and  4,000  temporary  employees.  Xow.  the  ai> 
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pointment  of  temporary  and  term  employees  reduces  the  rights  of 
such  employees.  First,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  benefits  which  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  through  Federal  employment:  second,  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  eligible  for  promotion  in  acquiring  career  rights. 

All  of  these  things  are  things  which  are  problems  to  the  people  who 
are  sitting  around  the  table  with  me  here. 

If  a  job  comes  open,  a  permanent  employee  can  fill  it  and  a  tem- 
porary employee  cannot  fill  it.  They  can  fill  onlj^  the  job  for  which 
they  are  hired. 

Training  and  Overtime  Problems 

Now.  we  have  been  on  tills  subject  with  management  for  more  than 
6  months.  We  pushed  as  hard  as  anyone  did  to  try  to  get  additional 
employees  to  alleviate  the  overtime  problem  which  exists  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  I  have  been  told  that  there  were  more  than 
5  million  hours  of  overtime  worked  within  the  Administration  last 
year.  There  are  more  than  88,000  man-hours  authorized  each  month 
now. 

People  who  work  in  local  offices  are  required  to  work  overtime. 
The  workload  is  so  heavy  that  there  is  no  time  for  training  to  take 
place  during  the  regular  work  hours.  But  there  are  also  prohibitions 
to  conducting  training  on  overtime.  Consequently,  the  offices  are 
closed  during  regular  work  hours  in  order  to  make  training  time 
available :  and  people  have  to  work  overtime  to  try  to  keep  the  work- 
load up.  Even  though  they  are  working  as  hard  as  they  know  how, 
and  they  are  dedicated  people,  the  backlog  continues  to  increase.  Al- 
though it  may  be  at  a  plateau  now,  this  is  what  it  has  been  over  the  last 
year  or  so. 

Now,  we  are  also  deeply  concerned  that  HEW  interposes  itself 
between  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  other  agencies  in 
trying  to  get  things  done.  I  could  give  you  two  examples :  "V^^ien  the 
SSI  program  was  introduced,  great  additional  responsibilities  were 
placed  on  the  claims  authorizers.  At  our  convention  in  Florida  3 
years  ago,  in  August  1972,  we  had  a  meeting  with  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration folks.  They  advised  our  members  that  there  would  be  a 
reclassification  of  their  jobs  bv  the  first  of  the  year,  that  is.  bv  Janu- 
ary 1973. 

Well,  by  the  first  of  the  year,  HEW  had  it  so  tight  in  the  sack  that 
there  was  serious  demoralization  across  the  country  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  felt  that  they  had  bona  fide  commitments  in  regard  to 
adjustments  in  their  pay. 

We  finally  got  the  logjam  broken — I  believe  it  was  in  about  Febru- 
ary of  the  following  vear — and  we  did  get  the  material  through 
HEW  and  finally  got  the  Civil  Service  Commission — it  was  about 
June  of  the  following  year,  some  9  or  10  months*  delay  in  getting 
this  one  processed. 

Now.  we  have  just  gone  through  another  exercise,  and  this  one  was 
in  futility,  for  the  data  review  technicians,  some  4,000  people  in  the 
claims  office  who  are  doing  quite  complex  work.  At  least  the  Social 
Security  Administration  classification  people  felt  that  it  warranted 
an  upgrade  of  one  grade.  It  went  through  the  HEW  classification 
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people  for  an  upgrade  of  one  grade,  and  then  ^ve  find  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Mr.  Poe  and  his  group,  has  just  denied  it  in  an 
advisory  opinion  some  3  or  4  weeks  ago. 

These  situations  cause  serious  morale  problems  within  the  organiza- 
tion. The  people  are  required  to  work  overtime  and  they  are  required 
to  take  on  new  responsibilities — they  have  workloads  which  are  al- 
most unbelievable,  and  they  cheerfully  try  to  do  these  things — then 
as  a  "reward"  they  are  penalized  in  their  pay  checks. 

So  what  we  would  reallj'  like  to  see  would  be  to  get  this  program 
out  from,  under  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  let  the  program  administrators  deal  with  the  '\\niite 
House  and  with  Congress  as  independent  agencies.  Let  them  come  up 
and  make  their  own  presentations,  have  their  own  discussions  with 
you  in  regard  to  needed  manpower  without  having  the  constraints 
"that  they  have  while  they  are  under  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Yv^elfare. 

Senator  Kennedy.  There  will  be  many  things  we  will  agree  on, 
but  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  it.  You  are 
to  be  commended  in  taking  the  position. 

CRinciS3i  OF  Administration  Policies 

Mr.  Webber.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Weinberger  is  a  long  way  from  us 
]-)hilosophically.  He  may  be  doing  what  he  thinks  is  right,  but  he  was 
the  head  of  0MB  and  "for  3  or  4  years  he  restricted  employment  in 
every  agency  in  the  Federal  Government.  Xow  he  has  a  program  here 
which  has  great  manpower  demands  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  go  to  the  new  head  of  O^MB  and  ask  for  large 
numbers  of  people,  and  apparently  he  just  will  not  do  it. 

And  if  these  10,000  or  15,000  or'20,0(J0  people  were  needed  now  and 
were  on  the  job  now  and  then  there  was  a  systems  change  as  recom- 
mended by  Commissioner  Cardwell  this  morning — and  he  made  it 
very  clear  that  it  was  an  assumption  that  a  systems  change  would 
reduce  the  workload  where  they  could  eventually  meet  these  man- 
power requirements  which  are  indicated  in  the  1976  budget — in  an 
organization  of  80,000  positions,  attrition  could  more  than  take  care 
of  this. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  deny  the  agencv  the 
opportunity  to  recruit  people  from  the  appropriate  Civil  Service 
registers  and  bring  them  into  the  career  service  and  give  them  all  the 
rights  and  benefits  that  other  Federal  employees  have  and  let  them 
begin  their  careei-s  and  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganization and  mission  of  SSA. 

If  they  are  working  on  an  S-month.  0-month,  or  12-month  appoint- 
ment or"^a  24-month  appointment,  you  can  certainly  be  sure  that  they 
will  not  have  the  same  attitude,  the  same  outlook,  or  tlie  same  direc- 
tion that  people  have  who  haA-e  appropriate  career  appointments. 

Xow.  those  are  the  substantial  things  which  I  have  selected  from 
our  statement.  If  vou  would  like  to  ask  us  some  questions,  I  have 
people  here  who  work  for  the  agency  and  I  am  sure  they  can  give 
YOU  the  answers  from  the  employees'  standpoint. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  it  vour  position  that  if  you  had_  received  the 
additional  personnel  initially  requested  and  had  the  additional  train- 
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iiio;  programs  for  these  personnel,  that  many  of  the  subsequent  dif- 
ficulfies,  delays,  and  inequities  would  have  been  dramatically  re- 
duced ? 

]Mr.  Webbee.  There  were  a  number  of  delays  that  I  think  were  just 
inlioi'cnt  in  the  situation. 

In  the  meetings  which  we  had  with  the  administration  officials,  we 
learned  that  they  had  to  improvise  as  they  went  along — meet  the 
]:)roblems  as  they  went  along — and  they  were  doing  this.  But  there 
was  also  at  the  beginning  a  request  for  more  manpower  to  OINIB  and 
to  the  HEW  than  they  received,  I  think  that  the  people  from  man- 
agement who  Avere  just  here  would  agree  with  me  on  that. 

The  training  was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  and  part  of  it  was 
caused  by  the  unanticipated  heavy  workload.  If  it  had  been  better, 
and  I  think  we  Avould  be  a  lot  closer  to  a  good  program  and  still  have 
the  kind  of  reputation  that  the  folks  in  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration have  had  all  the  time — this  is  one  thing  they  are  proud  of.  If 
you  liave  talked  to  any  of  them,  I  am  sure 

Senator  Kennedy.  They  have  every  reason  to  be,  and  I  think  the 
country  is  proud  of  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Webber,  There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  say.  I  had  a  meet- 
ing— this  started  about  IS  months  ago — I  had  a  talk  with  our  people 
and  I  was  concerned  that  maybe  it  was  possibly  the  philosophical 
differences  between  the  people  who  were  in  charge  of  the  Government 
at  the  top  and  the  people  who  Avork  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  people  who  feel  like  I  do.  The  social  security  pro- 
gram is  a  great  thing  for  our  country  and  the  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  are  worthwhile  improvements,  I  raised  the  question 
in  our  closed  group  as  to  whether  maybe  the  Nixon  administration 
was  trving  to  discredit  the  social  security  system  by  letting  it  do  a 
bad  job. 

Senator  Chiles  [presiding].  Because  a  vote  has  just  started  and  is 
in  process,  we  will  just  continue  on.  Senator  Kennedy  will  go  vote 
and  I  will  go  when  he  gets  back 

jNIr.  Webber.  Senator,  you  understood  the  point  that  I  made  there, 
that  I  had  a  concern  that  the  Social  Securit}^  Administration  had 
done  an  outstanding  job  for  40  years,  and  that  if  people  wanted  to 
discredit  the  Social  Security  Administration,  there  would  be  no  better 
way  to  do  it  than  to  give  them  inadequate  resources  to  carry  out  a 
very  complicated  task. 

pROBLEirS   IN   ROXBURY 

]Mr.  Kearney.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  cite  one  example — Eoxbury. 
In  spite  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  workload,  Avhich  went  from  400 
pending  cases  to  1,200  pending  cases,  the  staff  was  not  increased  pro- 
portionately and  it  went  from  five  claims  representatives  to  eight 
claims  representatives — now,  remember,  these  are  new  and  untrained. 
Further,  these  representatives  were  not  given  access  to  the  proper 
equipment,  the  Roxbury  office  was  not  assigned  a  social  security  data 
acquisition  and  response  system.  In  other  words,  the  office  could  not 
get  to  that  big  computer  down  in  Birmingham,  and  this  machine  has 
the  ca]^acity  of  instant  recall  of  the  approved  cases  from  the  com- 
puter. It  is  understood  that  many  offices  are  still  without  this  type 
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of  equipment.  They  have  jrot  to  have  this  ty[)e  of  recalL  They  cannot 
be  ooino;  to  the  teletype  because  the  computi^r  does  not  respond  very 
M-ell  to  tlic  teletype. 

So  there  are  equipment  problems;  there  are  problems  of  room  as 
far  as  office  space  o-oes.  and  tliiufrs  of  that  nature. 

Seiuitor  CiTiLKS.  "When  you  raise  these  equipment  problems,  Avhat 
kind  of  answer  do  you  <zoA  as  to  why  they  do  not  have  any  equipment? 

^[r.  Kearxet.  How  about  that.  Colleen? 

]Mrs.  Brady.  We  were  promised  access  equipment  in  1974 — they 
keep  promisino;  us  and  we  have  not  gotten  it  yet.  This  was  the  ma- 
chinery that  would  have  aotten  us  into  the  computer. 

Senator  Chiles.  We  indicated  tliat  we  Avould  submit  some  other 
questions  for  the  record,  and  I  would  like  to  see  if  we  could  find  out 
how  many  regions  there  are  where  they  do  not  have  equipment  and 
Avhat  the  problem  is  in  regard  to  equipment.  I  cannot  understand 
Y.-hy  there  would  be  a  reason  for  this  long  delay  for  that. 

?irr.  Webbee.  I  was  going  to  introduce  Ellen  here.  This  yoinig  lady 
woiks  in  the  social  security  office  and  has  worked  up  a  paper  here 
wliich  shows  some  of  the  differences  between  the  regular  social 
security  claims  activity,  what  is  expected  under  SSI,  and  why  the 
problems  are  as  intense  as  they  are. 

Senator  Chiles.  If  she  has  a  report  that  she  has  worked  up  on  that, 
we  would  be  glad  to  include  the  report  in  the  record.* 

Year's  Tr.vinixg  Lost 

]\Iiss  Zwierztxski.  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  point  as  to  what 
the  nationwide  staffing  patterns  are  going  to  do  to  my  particular  re- 
gion. I  am  from  New  York-New  Jersey  area.  I  am  representing  th(> 
Xew  York-New  Jersey  Social  Security  Council. 

Now.  goino-  back  to  Januarv  of  1974,  we  were  the  worst  hit.  Our 
New  York  City  offices  were  the  ones  that  had  to  have  the  buses  out- 
side. Our  New' York  City  offices  were  the  ones  that  had  to  close  at  10 
o'clock  every  morning  because  we  did  not  have  enough  people  to  inter- 
view— there  were  just  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people.  The  doors 
would  close  at  10  o'clock  and  people  would  be  given  numbers  for  the 
next  dav. 

Now.Ve  have  just  been  told  of  our  new  staffing  figures  by  our  local 
manaoement.  Currentlv  we  have  5,003  career  Federal  employees  in  our 
region.  We  are  told  that  this  figure  must  come  down  to  4.655  career 

ployees.  And  currently  we  have  648  temporary  employees.  That  has 

:  to'come  down.  We  must  go  down  to  57G  temporaries. 

Rut  to  replace  this,  what  we  Avill  get  is  613  term  employees.  That  is 
not  going  to  do  us  verv  much  good.  We  went  through  hell  to  train 
these  people  that  we  have  on  dutv  right  now.  We  had  people  ^yho  cnme 
with  the  airencv  and  after  3  Aveeks  of  training  during  our  crisis  poriod 
it  took  us  a  year  to  train  them  and  now  they  are  going  to  be  "nfed"" 
out  because  we  are  over  our  temporary  ceiling. 

The  situation  is  not  gettinir  any 

Senator  Chiles.  Will  thev  l^e  reclassified  as  term  employees?  _ 

:Miss  Zwlerztxski.  What  we  have  been  told  by  management  is  that 
this  cannot  happen. 
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Senator  Chiles.  Cannot  happen? 

Miss  ZwiERZYxsKi.  Camiot  happen.  Civil  Service,  in  a  meeting  with 
the  Xew  York-New  Jersey  congressional  delegation,  told  us  this  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  civil  service  sj'stem  and  this  could  not  be 
allowed. 

We  had  asked  for  an  extension  to  convert  these  employees  and  we 
were  denied  this.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Xew  York-New  Jersey  congres- 
sional delegation  a  representative  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
said  that  the  reason  for  this  was  that  it  would  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  civil  service  system  to  do  such  a  thing.  We  pointed  out  that  we 
need  these  people  right  now,  but  we  are  not  going  to  get  them. 

The  difference  between  the  648  and  the  576 — those  people  have  got 
to  be  "rifed,'-  and  once  their  1-year  appointment  is  up,  they  are  gone. 

Senator  Chiles.  I  do  not  understand  how  that  in  any  way  would 

Miss  ZwiERZYXSKi.  We  are  not  getting  any  better  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  In  approximately  February  of  1974,  Mr.  Bynam,  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  District  Office  Operations,  spoke  to  us  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  City  social  security  employees  and  told  us 
that  by  April  or  May  of  that  year  the  workload  would  be  a  lot 
lighter — we  would  be  in  much  better  shape. 

Then  in  January  of  this  year,  ]Mr.  Bynam  spoke  before  the  meeting 
that  we  had  with  "the  New  York-New  jersey  congressional  delegation 
and  told  us  the  situation  was  getting  better  very  quickly. 

For  us,  it  has  never  gotten  any  better.  It  is  just  getting  worse.  We 
do  not  have  the  crowds  any  more,  but  we  still  have  the  problem  cases. 
Just  because  we  do  not  have  500  people  coming  in  at  8 :30  in  the  morn- 
ing does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  problems. 

Senator  Chiles.  Do  you  still  have  a  lot  of  overtime  work  ? 

Miss  ZwiERZTNSKi.  Ycs.  Manj^  offices  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
going  into  mandatory  overtime.  The  offices  that  are  going  into  this 
are  suburban  offices,  and  the  reason  is,  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  they 
have  been  detailed  out  of  their  own  offices  into  the  city  impacted  of- 
fices, and  now  this  has  got  to  be  switched  around  because,  as  j'ou  know, 
we  have  depleted  their  staffs.  Now  they  are  tremendously  backlogged. 
So  what  we  do  is  we  shift  personnel. 

We  have  had  more  people  on  details  all  across  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  taken  from  their  home  office,  and  we  send  them  to  an  emer- 
gency office  where  the  problems  are  bad.  Then  that  office  that  we  have 
taken  them  from  becomes  worse,  and  we  have  to  do  that  all  over  again. 

Senator  Chiles.  I  hate  to  interrupt.  We  have  come  to  the  halfway 
mark  on  the  vote,  so  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave. 

^Another  problem,  staff  tells  me  that  we  liave  to  vacate  this  room  in 
35  minutesfor  something  else,  I  think  we  will  try  to  submit  some  ques- 
tions on  this  for  the  record  to  see  if  we  can  gQt  some  answers  from  you. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  your  testimony  and  I  am 
sorry  that  we  got  so  rushed  for  time  here. 

Our  next  three  witnesses,  I  think  if  they  would  just  come  to  the 
table  and  we  will  take  them  as  a  panel.  Senator  Kennedy  will  be  back, 
and  I  will  be  back  as  soon  as  I  vote. 

Mr.  Daley.  Senator,  could  I  just  get  one  thins;  in?  We  cover  the 
Boston  social  security — the  Boston  region  in  New  England.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  Twas  interested  in  Commissioner  Cardwell's  re- 
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marks  that  he  felt  that  the  Administration  needed  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  employees,  and  I  would  just  like  to  say  in  that  connection  that 
there  is  a  theory,  a  system  called  labor-management  relations,  and  I 
AYOuld  suggest  that  maybe  this  is  an  area  that  ought  to  be  looked  into 
a  little  further. 

Senator  Chiles.  Thank  you,  sir.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be 
put  into  the  record  at  this  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  "Webber  follows :] 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  CLYDE  M.  "WEBBER 

We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  to  provide  data  concerning  major  problems  related  to  the 
aging. 

Thie  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  is  the  largest 
organization  of  Federal  employees  in  the  United  States.  "We  represent  more  than 
075,000  Federal  employees  in  exclusive  units  recognized  under  Executive  Order 
11491.  Because^  our  membership  includes  Federal  employees  in  virtually  every 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States,  we  are  deeply  involved  in  keeping 
abreast  of  every  phase  of  American  life. 

We  are  especially  well  informed  on  the  problems  of  the  aged  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  we  are  the  exclusive  representative  of  most  of  the  employees  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  which  disperses  over  ^SO  billion  in  income 
security  funds,  primarily  to  the  aged.  Secondly,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  erosion  of  confidence  in  a  heretofore  unblemished  reputation  of  the  American 
social  security  system. 

What  is  needed  most  of  all  at  this  time  is  a  presentation  of  facts,  as  distin- 
guished from  propaganda.  We  welcome  this  hearing  because  your  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  is  a  factfinding  committee  and  will  refer  facts  to  the  legislative 
committees." We  are  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  a  most  unfor- 
tunate situation  now  existing  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Social  Security  Administration  regarding  the  aged,  which  needs 
immediate  correction. 

We  would  also  like  to  call  these  facts  to  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  understand  that  of  the  17  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  13  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  aging.  Of  these,  the  three  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar  are  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  We  believe 
our  testimony  will  be  of  special  interest  to  those  committees  also  and.  with 
your  permission,  we  should  like  to  transmit  copies  of  our  statement  today  to 
those  committees. 

SI'PPLE^fF,.^"TARY    SECURITY    IXCOME 

The  immediate  subject  matter  of  this  hearing  concerns  the  problems  whicTi 
have  arisen  in  administering  and  implementing  the  supplementary  security  in- 
come program  enacted  by  Public  Law  92-603. 

From  the  outset,  these  have  been  massive  and  multiple.  Yet,  from  the  outset, 
mo.st  of  these  problems  could  have  been  avoided  through  proper  pLinning. 

I  shall  not  recount  the  pitiful  situations  which  developed  in  .Tanuary  and 
February  of  1974.  In  tho.se  months  hundreds  of  aged,  blind,  and  handicapped 
stood  outside  the  social  security  field  offices  in  the  cold,  waiting  to  be  proces.sed. 
In  some  instances  the  only  solution  was  to  hire  heated  buses  to  use  as  waiti.ng 
rooms  nntil  the  social  security  interviewers  were  ready  to  receive  them.  Proper 
planning  could  have  avoided  this. 

Todav.  the  situation  may  be  less  dramatic  than  the  winter  months  of  .January. 
Feliruary.  and  March.  1974.  but  the  actual  situation  is  .iu'Jt  as  serious.  Unless 
steps  are  taken  quickly,  the  aged,  blind,  and  handicapped  will  continue  to  suffer 
delays  in  schoduHjig  interviews,  in  hnvincr  tbeir  claims  proces.sed.  and,  most 
tragically  of  all,  in  receiving  money  rightfully  due  them. 

Where  Does  the  PROBLENr  Lie? 

The  grievousness  of  the  situation  is  manifest— yet  the  solution  really  is  rather 
simple.  The  problem  does  not  lie  in  defining  the  analysis  or  prescribing  the 
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remedy.  The  problem  lies  simply  and  solely  in  the  bureaucratic  strategies  and 
policies  of  the  White  House,  the  Oifice  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  De- 
pitrtmeut  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  imposes  inertia  and  frustra- 
tion on  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Almost  all  the  difficulties  in  the  implementation  of  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  derive  from  the  impediments  interposed  by  HEW  and  the 
Wliite  House  on  the  management  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Had 
the  Social  Security  Administration  existed  as  an  independent  agency,  the  great 
proportion  of  the  difficulties  which  we  now  confront  would  have  been  resolved 

years  ago.  ,     „  ,,  .    , 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  insert  into  the  record  of  this  hearing  as 
annex  1*,  the  statement  by  the  AFLr-CIO  of  August  6.  1974,  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  Social  Security  Administration.  That  statement  outlines 
the  social,  fiscal,  and  administrative  considerations  which  justify  the  immediate 
creation  of  an  independent  Social  Security  Administration. 

Philosophy  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  pursued  a  consistent 
policy  of  "disincentive"  in  the  matter  of  an  efficient  and  rapid  accomplishment 
of  the  goals  enunciated  in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-603).  I  shall  hereafter  describe  some  of  the  specific  methods  through  which 
this  policy  of  disincentive  has  been  pursued.  However,  I  should  first  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  basic  philosophic  approaches  of  the  managers  of  HEW  toward  discharg- 
ing Federal  statutory  obligations  to  the  aged. 

It  is  germane  to  your  hearing  to  realize  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  is  im- 
bued with  the  philosophies  developed  by  the  Nixon  administration  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  That  philosophy,  pursued  assiduously  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  since  its  establishment  in  1970,  is  to  give  precedence 
to  money  matters  over  the  rights  of  human  beings.  Even  today  the  major  pre- 
occupation of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  Americans  in  order^to  preserve  the  standard  of  value  of  money.  I 
need  cite,  for  example,  the  well-published  policy  of  President  Ford  to  limit  cost- 
of-living  increases  to  social  security  pensioners  to  5  percent  in  outright  default 
of  Public  Law  92-336  enacted  l>y  Congress  as  recently  as  .July  1972.  On  June  12, 
1972,  Mr.  Weinberger  became  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
He  was  the  second  person  to  hold  that  office,  succeeding  George  Shultz,  who  was 
named  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  July  2,  1970,  he  had  become  the  first  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with  primary  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  of  the  Federal  budget.  Thus,  he  had  served  more 
than  18  months  in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  before  becoming  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  policies 
he  has  pursued,  both  at  OMB  and  HEW,  have  been  to  give  priority  to  budget 
and  fiscal  considerations  at  the  cost  of  law  and  the  rights  and  needs  of  human 
beings. 

May  I  therefore  sugegst  that  your  committee  accord  special  consideration  to 
the  impact  of  two  most  unfortunate  circumstances  when  you  come  to  judge  the 
achievement  and  the  failures  of  the  supplemental  security  income  program.  The 
first  is  the  serious  institutional  impediments  imposed  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration  through  its  subordination  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  second  is  the  hostile  philosophy  pursued  by  the  present 
management  of  HEW  regarding  social  services  to  the  aged. 

I  believe  that  once  these  two  considerations  are  properly  understood  the  origins 
of  many  of  the  problems  I  shall  discuss  hereafter  will  become  much  more  evident. 

Fact  Versus  Propaganda 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  submissions  of  the  Federal  l)udget  to  the  Congress 
are  no  longer  factual.  There  are  huge  distortions  in  the  document  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  primarily  to  make  it  appear  that  the  problems  of  the  country  arise 
out  of  its  expenditures  for  social  programs.  Another  distortion  is  to  concenl  the 
amount  of  Federal  positions  which  are  being  "contracted  out".  The  third  dis- 
tortion is  to  understate  further,  as  far  as  possible,  the  employment  situation 


*See  appendix  2,  item  5,  p.  1070. 
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in  certain  Federal  departments  in  order  to  justify  the  umssive  dismi.ssals  which 
are  being  planned  in  them  in  the  future.  This  is  done  through  the  prattii-e  ..t" 
hiring  temporary  employees. 

These  distortions  are  patent  in  the  budget  submission  concerning  tlie  Social 
Security  Administration.  1  ask  your  permission  to  include,  as  annex  2,*  an  extract 
from  page  95)7  showing  the  detailed  description  of  permanent  positions  allegedly 
authorized  for  fiscal  year.:)  11)74, 1975,  and  1976. 

As  that  extract  shows,  the  total  permanent  employment  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  the  3  fiscal  years  is  as  follows  : 

Fiscal  year  1974  (actual) 71,254 

Fiscal  year  1975  (estimate) 71,049 

Fiscal  year  1976  (estimate) 7U,  SU5 

All  these  data  are  inaccurate. 

The  fact  is  that  as  of  April  11,  1975.  the  Social  Security  Administration  had 
82,351  employees.  And  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  UEW,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  SSA  are  all  aware  of  this  fact. 

How  shall  we  account  for  a  situation  where  there  are  almost  11,500  more  em- 
ployees on  the  rolls  than  the  budget  submission  to  Congress  indicates? 

When  the  Social  Security  Administration  was  confronted  with  the  huge  task 
of  executing  the  SSI  program,  its  Bureau  of  District  Office  Operations  cor- 
rectly estimated  the  need  for  15,000  more  permanent  positions.  However,  the 
White  House  decided  to  deny  these,  insisting  there  should  be  no  increase  in 
permanent  positions  but  that  the  program  should  be  conducted  through  the  use 
of  (a)  term  appointments,  and  (b)  the  development  of  a  new  simplified  system  of 
procedures  requiring  less  manpower,  bringing  total  manpower  needs  back  to 
the  71,000  level.  This  would  require  legislation. 

In  consonance  with  this  philosophy,  0MB  and  HEW  developed  a  program  for 
the  authorization  of  only  11,500  additional  employees  (instead  of  the  15,000  re- 
quested) distributed  as  follows : 

Term  employees (>,  000 

Temporary  employees 4,  000 

Permanent  employees 1,  500 

The  1.500  permanent  employees  are  actually  not  new  employees  authorization 
but  result  from  exempting  SSA  from  the  previously  required  reduction  of  2  per- 
cent of  permanent  work  force,  an  attrition  applied  to  all  other  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  Government. 

But,  though  the  foregoing  figures  are  already  sufficiently  confusing,  I  must 
point  out  that  even  those  figures  do  not  represent  the  reality.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  as  of  April  11,  there  were  82,351  employees  in  SSA,  of  whom  74,301 
are  permanent,  but  operating  under  a  ceiling  of  72,365 ;  and  there  are  6,292 
temporary  employees,  operating  under  a  ceiling  of  7,176.  This  would  indicate 
that  SSA  will  be  under  pressure  to  reduce  its  permanent  staff  by  approximately 
900  positions  while  in  the  process  of  expanding  its  temporary  positions  by  the 
same  amount. 

As  a  footnote,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  1972,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration had  only  1,804  temporary  employees  out  of  a  total  staff  of  57,913. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obviously  difficult  for  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  really  know  the  structure  and  stafiing  pattern  at  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  We  believe  this  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  should  end.  We 
also  believe  that  the  quickest  way  to  end  this  is  to  establish  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  an  independent  Department  in  the  Federal  Government,  with 
direct  access  to  Congress. 

Violation  of  Civil  Service  Reglt-ations 

The  Classification  Act  of  1949  clearly  establishes  the  categories  and  clas.ses 
under  which  Federal  personnel  are  to  be  employed.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
were  established  by  Congress  in  order  to  enable  all  departments  and  agencies 
to  pursue  a  consistent  policy  of  recruiting,  proniotitig,  and  compensating  Fed- 
eral employees  for  work  of  similar  levels  of  difficulty.  A  further  considoratiou 
was  to  provide  management  with  an  effective  objective  tool  to  measure  accoiu- 
plishment  of  mission  through  the  efficient  use  of  personnel. 


*See  appendix  2,  Item  6,  p.  1071. 
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Since  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  1970,  however, 
the  philosophy  and  the  spirit  of  the  Classification  Act  has  been  under  attack 
by  that  Office.  A  major  role  in  this  attack  was  carried  out  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger.  Part  of  the  strategy  of  OMB  was  to  in- 
terfere with  the  operations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  to  impose  upon 
it  budget  considerations  in  disregard  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  This  was 
done  under  the  slogan  of  eliminating  "grade  creep."  As  a  consequence,  many 
departments  and  agencies  were  required  to  downgrade  Federal  employees  by 
reducing  their  classifications  through  arbitrary  actions.  Alternately,  these  de- 
partments resorted  to  hiring  temporary  employees  who  can  be  detered  from 
reciuesting  proper  classification  of  their  jobs. 

The  role  of  the  Department  of  HEW  is  carrying  out  the  policy  has  been  es- 
pecially damaging  to  the  Social  Security  Administration,  I  have  already  cited 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  more  than  6,700  temporary  employees,  of  whom 
approximately  4,200,  or  12  percent  of  all  personnel,  are  involved  in  the  SSI 
programs.  I  should  like  to  review  the  specific  problem  of  temporary  employees 
and  classification  disputes  that  have  arisen. 

TEiiPOEAny  Employment 

Another  facet  of  SSA  implementation  of  Public  Law  92-603  involved  adequate 
staffing  requirements  to  handle  the  vast  workload  of  cases  generated  by  the  pro- 
gram transfers  from  the  several  States  to  SSA. 

During  the  January  16,  1973,  meeting  with  AFGE  representatives,  SSA  ofS- 
cials  advised  us  that  SSA  would  hire  thousands  of  temporary  employees  during 
the  latter  part  of  1973.  SSA  officials  also  stated  that  an  increase  in  overtime  for 
the  current  staff  would  be  required  during  the  transition. 

Employment  of  temporary  staff  is  recognized  as  an  inadequate  solution.  Since 
there  is  a  limitation  of  1  year  on  employment  of  temporary  employees,  the  re- 
cruitment, training,  cost,  and  proficiency  acquired  of  such  personnel  is  lost  to 
SSA  upon  expiration  of  such  appointments.  Each  succeding  year  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  the  previously  trained  temporary  employees  with  a  new  group  of 
temporaries. 

The  training  costs,  alone,  are  astronomical.  For  example,  training  costs  for 
temporary  employees  in  just  the  New  York  region  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  was  §277,664.67  and  $192,047.50.  respectively.  This  included  student  sala- 
ries, instructor  salaries,  per  diem,  and  rental  of  space.  This  could  be  multiplied 
many  times  when  one  considers  the  number  of  SSA  regions. 

The  SSA  recently  acquired  authority  to  use  term  employees,  an  employment 
category  which  permits  filling  positions  that  will  last  longer  than  1  year  but  are 
clearly  of  a  project  nature  and  will  terminate  upon  completion  of  the  project. 
This  is  not  the  rational  solution  to  the  problem,  only  another  stop-gap.  The  SSA 
programs  are  of  a  continuing  nature  and  any  solution  short  of  adequate  staffing 
only  delays  that  eventual  requirement. 

The  DHEW  concern  for  monetary  values  in  preference  to  human  values  is 
shown  by  Secretary  Weinberger's  decision  to  delay  an  outreach  program  under 
SSI  program  for  1  year.  Certainly  the  underpriviledged  public  in  this  category 
desperately  need  all  assistance  available  and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  critical  manpower  problems  of  SSA  are  recognized  by  the  administration 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Under  limitation 
on  salaries  and  expenses,  it  is  stated : 

"The  administrative  costs  of  the  social  security  trust  fund  programs  and  the 
SSI  program  are  covered  by  a  single  appropriation.  However,  a  general  fund 
reimbursement  is  made  to  the  trust  funds  for  the  SSI  administrative  costs.  The 
appropriation  for  1975  is  $2,126  million  and  is  projected  as  .$2,373  million  in 
1976.  It  covers  the  costs  of  claims  processing,  maintenance  of  beneficiary  rolls, 
payment  of  benefits,  and  adjudication  of  appeals. 

"In  1975,  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $121  million  is  being  requested 
mainly  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  October  1974  pay  raise  C$42.6  million),  addi- 
tional manpower  needed  to  handle  thp  rapidly  expanding  social  security  work- 
loads and  SSI  State  agency  costs.  This  manpower  will  come  from  increased 
overtime  work  and  from  11,500  additional  temnorary  positions.  These  new  po- 
sitions will  be  available  through  fiscal  year  1976. 

"The  underlying  cause  of  SSA's  need  for  more  manpowe'*  Is  the  SSI  program. 
The  manpower  required  to  carry  out  this  program  was  gravely  imderestim.ated 
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in  tlie  1975  Tresideut's  budget.  Furthermore,  data  obtained  from  the  States  were 
less  reliable  than  anticipated,  and  SiSA  \va^  too  Dptiniistic  about  its  ability  to 
handle  the  SSI  program  through  automation.  SSA's  necessary  concentration  on 
this  new  program  both  in  district  otiices  and  data  processing  organizations 
strained  its  capability  to  perform  its  ongoing  functions.  Backlogs  have  developed 
in  other  program  areas  (.such  as  requests  for  hearings  and  disability  claims) 
as  manpower  is  diverted  to  work  on  the  SSI  program. 

"The  temporary  positions  are  expected  over  the  next  year  and  a  half  to  aid 
signiticantiy  in  reducing  current  bacldogs  and  increasing  social  security's 
ability  to  respond  to  the  beneficiaries'  needs." 

Classification 

The  SSA  should  have  authority  to  determine  its  organizational  structure,  to 
determine  the  types  of  positions  necessary  to  accomplish  its  mission,  and  to 
grade  such  positions  in  accord  with  published  Civil  Service  Commisison  position 
classification  standards.  Since  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  like  positions 
in  the  field  service  of  SSA,  any  classification  (pay)  promotion  of  employees  re- 
quires review  and  concurrence  by  DHEW  and  the  CSC.  This  results  in  inordi- 
nate delays  because  each  of  the  reviewing  authorities  can  and  do  require  ex- 
tensive justifications  and  further  data  before  final  approval.  Further,  either 
DHEW  or  CSC  can  reject  the  material  submitted  for  approval  or  disapprove 
the  upgrading  proposals  of  SSA. 

On  this  particular  point,  we  would  like  to  present  several  examples  of  un- 
necessary delays  on  the  part  of  both  DHEW  and  the  Commission  to  the  detri- 
ment of  SSA  in  its  effort  to  properly  compensate  its  employees  for  work  as- 
signments. The  positions  classification  stafi!  experts  at  SSA  apply  the  same  posi- 
tion classification  standards  as  other  Government  agencies,  yet  their  work  must 
be  reviewed  and  approved  before  implementation.  The  SSA  position  classifiers 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  work  performance,  either  by  site  review,  dis- 
cussion with  responsible  officials,  or  review  of  major  program  changes  and  ob- 
jectives. In  comparison,  the  staff  of  DHEW  only  conducts  a  review  of  documents 
submitted  for  approval  without  the  degree  of  review  and  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  SSA  staff :  This  results  in  such  delays. 

On  January  16,  1973,  representatives  of  AFGE  met  with  officials  of  SSA  and 
DPIEW  on  tile  problems  of  imi'lementiiig  Public  Law  92-603.  The  discus.sion 
included  impact  of  program  changes  under  Public  Law  92-603.  on  the  proper 
classification  structure  of  various  categories  of  employees.  One  of  the  categories 
involved  the  proper  grade  and  pay  of  claims  representatives,  GS-9,  whose  posi- 
tions were  last  reclassified  in  1963. 

The  agency  (SSA)  was  concerned  with  the  morale  of  the  staff  and  indicated 
that  such  positions  warranted  reclassification  to  grade  GS-10.  It  was  evident 
that  DHEW  (parent  agency)  was  opposing  the  upgrading  and  blocking  efforts 
of  SSA  to  submit  a  request  to  the  Commission  for  review  as  recjuired  by  FPM 
letter  511-6. 

It  was  also  evident  that  heretofore  SSA  had  site-audited  the  job  in  question 
and  by  application  of  classification  standards  recognized  the  appropriate  grade 
as  being  GS-10.  Furl  her,  SSA  advised  tli.it  funds  were  avnil.-ilile  to  pay  those 
employees  under  existing  appropriation.  Therefore,  it  was  evideiit  that  outside 
forces  were  forcing  SSA  to  take  a  position  contrary  to  their  original  position. 

We  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  tlie  record,  as  annex  3.* 
more  specific  detailed  information  on  the  points  emphasized  in  this  presentation 
on  classification  problems  apart  from  tlie  data  review  technicinn. 

SUMifAKY    AND    CONCLtLSTOX 

In  recapitulation,  I  believe  it  is  more  than  evident  that  a  crisis  exists  and 
will  grow  more  serious  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  aged.  This  crisis  is  largely 
the  result  of  two  circumstances :  the  one  institutional,  the  other  political. 

Institutionally,  the  subordination  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  impeded  sjieedy  access  to 
the  White  House  and  to  Congress  by  those  oflicials  in  SSA  who  an-  re.sp"nsible 
for  carrying  out  the  mission  mandated  by  Congress.  The  only  solution  to  this 
institutional  problem  is  to  establish  SSA  as  an  independent  agency. 


♦Retained  in  commit  tee  files. 
55-626 — 75 r, 
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Politically,  the  decisions  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are  disrupt- 
ing all  rational  planning  regarding  current  and  future  staffing.  Until  the  Con- 
gress clearly  states  that  the  SSA  functions  must  be  carried  out  by  permanent 
civil  service  personnel,  inefficiency,  demoralization,  and  mismanagement  will 
predominate.  The  swiftest  solution  also  to  this  problem  is  the  establishment  of 
SSA  as  an  independent  agency  with  a  right  to  appear  before  Congress  to  present 
its  own  budget  proposals. 

At  the  outset,  I  indicated  that  it  is  fortunate  your  special  committee  is  a  fact- 
finding body.  I  am  most  grateful  that  we  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
bring  these  facts  to  your  attention.  I  assure  you  of  our  most  sincere  intention 
to  assist  you  in  every  way  to  assemble  all  the  material  you  need  for  further 
communication  to  the  legislative  committees  of  the  Senate  which  have  juris- 
diction for  initiating  the  reforms  that  are  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  for  this  opportunity  you  have  given  us  to  testify  today. 

Mr.  Afteldt  [presiding].  We  shall  now  hear  from  Walter  Cross, 
Mrs.  Lena  Edgar,  and  xVndy  Eosenblatt.  Andy  Rosenblatt  will  be  our 
lead-off  witness. 

STATEMENT  OP  ANDREW  ROSENBLATT,  STAFF  WRITER, 

MIAMI  HERALD 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  Since  the  committee  is  in  a  hurry,  I  will  let  my 

prepared  statement  stand  as  submitted.* 

I  would  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  series  of 
articles  that  ajjpeared  in  the  Miami  PTerald**  last  month  which  I  think 
tell  the  stoYj  that  I  will  be  telling  here  today. 

What  I  would  just  like  to  do  is  read  some  of  the  letters  that  I  have 
received  since  these  articles  appeared.  We  received  400  letters  from 
our  readers  within  a  week  after  the  series  ran,  and  the  ones  I  am  about 
to  read,  although  they  may  sound  particularly  poignant,  were  not 
selected  because  they  were  unusual,  but  because  they  are  very  similar 
to  others  we  have  received. 

The  people  who  wrote  in  to  tell  us  they  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  live  represent  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

I  might  also  add  for  the  record  that  the  number  of  letters  we  have 
received  from  people  who  have  problems  with  social  security  were  not 
limited  to  people  who  are  receiving  supplemental  security  income  ben- 
efits, but  extend  to  all  involved  with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

Those  letters  that  we  do  receive  regarding  the  SSI  program  are 
primarily  from  people  who  cannot  obtain  benefits  and  who  are  com- 
plaining about  the  long  delays  they  must  endure  before  their  appeals 
are  heard.  We  have  received  many  letters  from  SSI  recipients  who 
have  been  approved  for  benefits  complaining  that  they  were  approved 
for  benefits  but  they  have  not  received  them.  That  is  tlie  sort  of  com- 
plaints we  have  been  receiving  from  people  drawing  regular  disability 
and  widows'  and  survivors'  claims. 

Problems  Caused  by  Appeal  Delay 

The  first  letter  I  have  was  sent  to  the  Miami  Herald  and  also  to 
Congressman  Dante  Fascell  from  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Miami.  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  completely  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  due  to  a 

*See  p.  1037. 

**See  appendix  2,  item  11,  p.  1078. 
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wound  sustained  during  the  Vietnamese  war.  He  was  receiving  disabil- 
ity imder  the  SSI  program  and  he  gave  that  up  because  he  would 
rather  pursue  a  job.  This  is  a  man  who  is  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
he  would  ratiier  be  working. 

He  tried  to  work  and  he  was  unable  to;  he  then  came  back  and 
applied  for  social  security  benefits  again.  He  was  turned  down  and 
has  been  waiting  now  for  approximately  a  year  for  his  appeal  to  be 
heard. 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  his  letter : 

Although  I  am  an  attorney  licensed  to  practice  law  in  Florida,  I  am  not  em- 
ployed by  anyone  at  this  moment,  nor  do  I  have  any  prospects  of  employment. 

I  have  worked  as  an  associate  attorney  in  a  Miami  Beach  law  firm,  under  the 
care  of  at  least  two  physicians,  for  the  past  7  months  due  to  the  extreme  nature 
of  the  pain  in  my  legs  and  buttocks— only  because  Social  Security  would  not 
restore  my  disability  benefits.  I  was  forced  to  work  in  extreme  pain  because 
I  needed  a  source  of  income  and  the  Social  Security  Administration  would  not 
guarantee  that  I  would  receive  any  benefits.  They  stated  that  they  could  only 
consider  my  application  if  I  was  no  longer  employed. 

I  would  ask  you,  as  a  reasonable,  prudent  person,  if  you  had  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  reinstatement  of  social  security  disability  benefits  and  supplemental 
security  income  based  upon  a  5-month  period  of  unemployment  and  had  not  re- 
ceived an  answer  or  even  a  hearing  in  1  year,  whether  you  would  quit  a  job 
no  matter  how  much  pain  you  were  forced  to  tolerate  or  if  your  employment 
rendered  you  unable  to  receive  any  physical  therapy  whatsoever. 

I  served  mv  country  as  a  combat  infantryman  in  Vietnam  when  my  country 
asked  me  to  do  so.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  my  country,  by  and  through  its 
elected  and  appointed  representatives,  has  studiously  ignored  my  pleas  for  help 
at  a  time  when  I  need  help  the  most. 

I  admit  that  I  am  not  physically  capable  of  holding  down  a  full-time  job  and 
have  had  to  refuse  three  jobs  on  those  grounds. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  that  I  am  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
and  incapable  of  performing  siibstantial  gainful  employment.  On  that  basis  I 
should  be  reinstated  as  promptly  as  possible  or  that  I,  at  least,  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  matter. 

The  onlv  way  Mr.  Hendrick's  letter  really  differs  from  the  others  I 
received  regards  his  service  during  the  Vietnam  war.  We  have  re- 
ceived many,  many  letters  from  people  who  have  heart  ailments,  who 
have  had  diseases '^that  leave  them  unable  to  work,  people  who  are  m 
such  poor  and  frail  physical  health  that  they  cannot  even  get  to  the 
Social  Security  office  under  their  own  steam. 

I  would  like  to  read  another  letter,  if  I  might,  from  Lillie  Mae 
Trapp,  of  Miami.  Miss  Trapp  has  applied  for  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  and  has  been  waiting  for  almost  a  year  to  get  tliciii 
approved. 

This  is  from  Miss  Trapp's  letter : 

Starting  on  .July  1,  I  applied  for  my  social  security— again  in  December ;  both 

times  in  1974.  ^  ^,     ,     .    , 

I  have  been  out  of  work  for  14  months  and  I  have  been  repeatedly  denied  my 
social  security.  I  have  worked  hard  for  35  years.  Now  I  am  unable  to  work  and 
I  cannot  get" any  cooperation  from  anywhere.  I  am  at  my  wits'  end.  I  have 
worked  as  a  maid  all  my  life.  I  have  a  fourth-grade  education.  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  do  any  other  work  other  than  physical  labor. 

For  20  years  I  have  invested  all  my  earnings  in  buying  and  maintaining  a 
modest  three-bedroom  house  to  make  a  home  for  myself  and  my  two  ohildrcn. 
Since  that  time  I  have  maintained  myself  and  my  two  children  adequately. 

Since  I  have  been  ill  the  children  have  offered  to  stop  school  and  help.  but. 
unfortunately,  there  are  no  jobs  available  to  them  now;  it  would  mean  that 
thev,  too,  may  be  in  my  shoes  later  on. 

The  doctors  say  that  I  am  able  to  do  light  work.  I  am  not  able  to  use  my 
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right  arm.  If  someone  could  tell  me  what  kind  of  light  work  I  can  do  and  would 
be  hired  to  do,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

After  35  years  of  hard  labor  and  20  years  of  putting  my  earnings  into  my 
home,  I  am  going  to  have  to  give  up  my  home  and  go — where  ?  How  would  I 
ever  pay  the  rent?  What  am  I  to  do? 

I  have  paid  taxes  and  social  security  for  35  years  and  now  I  cannot  rely  on 
what  is  rightfully  mine. 

Would  you  please  help  me?  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  do. 

I  have  spoken  with  ]\Irs.  Trapp's  doctors,  who  both  have  certified 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  that  she  is  not  able  to  physically 
endure  work  as  a  maid  or  an^^  other  work. 

]\Irs.  Trapp  also  says  that  she  has  tried  to  get  light  work  and  has 
]'»een-  unable  to  find  any. 

This  is  the  sort  of  letter  that  we  get  at  the  newspaper  all  the  time. 
Tt  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  prompted  us  to  do  the  series  of  stoi'ies.  Th^c 
complaints  are  from  all  parts  of  Dade  County,  from  all  parts  of  south 
Florid:'.,  and  arc  sent  to  us  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Benefit  OvErtPAVMEisrTS 

In  fact,  I  am  sorr^-  that  Senator  Percy  is  not  here  because  T  do 
know  of  two  ])eople  who  have  received  more  benefits  than  they  were 
due  from  the  Social  Security  Administi-ation — people  who  have  tried 
to  I'eturn  the.=e  benefits  and  have  been  unable  to.  They  have  s]ien^ 
months  trying  to  get  the  record  corrected  without  success. 

One  of  the  people,  by  the  name  of  Mvs.  Mildred  Dornfest,  lives  in 
northwest  Dade  County.  I  personally  escor'ted  her  to  the  North  IMiami 
Beach  Social  vSecurity  Office  just  to  see  vrlint  >^'ould  happen.  She  has 
received  social  security  checks  for  the  entire  year  of  1975,  although 
she  has  never  asked  for  them. 

She  mentioned  the  fact  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  all  of  these 
checks  but  the  workers  at  the  North  Miami  Beach  Socinl  Security  Of- 
fice told  her  to  deposit  the  checks  until  they  could  get  the  thing 
.■-"traightened  out. 

I'here  was  anotlier  woman  who  wrote  us  a  letter  about  having  been 
v7ithout  work  for  som.e  time.  She  latei-  went  back  to  work  and  she 
tried  to  get  her  social  security  benefits  terminated  but  was  unable  to  do 
so.  I  cannot  recall  her  name  offhand,  but  a  picture  of  her  appeared  in 
the  Miami  Herahl  with  a  handful  of  social  security  checks  held  out  in 
front  of  her — all  the  checks  this  woman  had  tried  to  return. 

That  is  about  it,  unless  you  have  some  questions. 

Senator  Kennedt  [resuming  chair].  T  do  not  kiiow  whether  you 
had  any  reaction  to  some  of  the  comments  we  heard  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  earliei-  today  as  to  what  thev  are  trying 
to  do  in  terms  of  meeting  some  of  these  criticisms,  and  whether  there 
IS  anything  leased  ripon  your  owji  knowledge  and  based  upon  your  own 
study  that  a'ou  feel  is  responsive  to  the  kinds  of  problems  that  you 
haA-e  heard  here.  We  are  all  looking  for  ways  to  improve  this. 

This  type  of  situation  is  not  the  fault  of  Congress  not  being  respon- 
sive to  the  problem.  We  are  obviously  not  administrators,  but  it  is 
important  that  the  system  function  and  work. 

Having  listened  to  Commissioner  Cardwell  for  a  couple  of  hours,  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  reaction  you  would  like  to  share 
with  us. 
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Mr.  RosKXBLATT.  I  do  ]iot  really  want  to  comment  npoji  the  Com- 
niissionor's  statement  because  I  do  not  think  it  appropiiate  to  my  role 
as  a  journalist. 

''Frus'i'rated''  liT  Ijack  of  Staff 

I  will  mention,  however,  that  the  people  who  are  servicing  the  social 
security  I'ccipients  in  south  Florida  are  eminently  aware  of  these  prob- 
lems. They  are  frustrated  about  the  lack  of  stall'  that  they  have.  They 
are  not  able  to  replace  people  who  have  left.  Apparently  there  has 
been  an  across-the-board  job  freeze  that  has  affected  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  left  these  people  more  than  a  little  frustrated. 

They  know  the  sort  of  job  they  feel  they  can  do  if  adequately 
staffed ;  they  know  the  sort  of  job  that  they  want  to  do.  Almost  to  a 
man,  I  found  the  people  in  the  local  social  securit}'  offices  to  be  very 
conscientious. 

Most  of  the  district  managers  in  south  Florida  also  feel  that  their 
offices  are  understaffed. 

I  would  also  mention  that  on  six  different  occasions  I  went  to  the 
North  Miami  Beach  district  office  to  observe  the  functioning  of  a  ma- 
chine called  the  SSDARS  machine,  a  tj-pewriter  with  a  video  display 
terminal.  The  machine  is  used  to  request  information  from  regional 
an^d  national  social  security  offices. 

When  the  machine  works,  it  is  astonishing  that  is  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds that  information  can  be  produced.  However,  during  my  six  visits 
to  the  Xorth.  Miami  Beach  office,  I  found  the  machine  was  only  v.ork- 
ing  three  of  these  times. 

I  might  mention  that  all  the  letters  we  have  received  at  the  neAvs- 
paper  have  been  relayed  to  the  local  district  offices;  they  have  asked 
to  receive  these  letters.  Some  of  those  people  are  working  overtime  to 
try  and  get  these  cases  solved,  but  they  tell  me  the}'  just  do  not  have 
the  tools  to  do  it  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Kkxnedt.  Thank  j'ou. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Eosenblatt  follows :] 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  ROSENBLATT 

I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  speak  before  the  committee  today.  This  is 
a  rather  unique  experience  for  me.  As  a  journalist,  I  liave  become  accustomed 
to  standing  just  outside  the  limelight  and  find  myself  more  comfortable  there. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  at  this  hearing  is  simple.  I  am  here  at  the  request 
of  the  committee  to  provide  you  with  some  of  the  information  and  insights  I 
accumulated  while  pursuing  a  study  into  the  operations  of  the  social  security 
system  earlier  this  year. 

For  the  record,  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  any 
position  or  make  any  recommendations  about  how  the  supplementary  security 
income  program  and  the  Social  Security  Administration  should  be  run. 

The  Miami  Herald's  decision  to  explore  the  operations  of  the  social  security 
system  in  south  Florida  was  prompted  by  the  steady  flow  of  letters  being  sent 
to  our  action  line  staff  requesting  help  in  dealing  with  social  security  iirol)loms.* 
Each  of  these  letters  told  an  individual  story  of  red  tape,  despair,  and  woe  that 
could  not  be  ignored. 

During  my  study,  I  traced  dozens  of  these  problems  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  trying  to  determine  their  origin.  Thus,  this  assignment 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  scores  of  people  vitally  concerned  with 
the  social  security  system. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  people  who  receive  social  security  checks  and  with 
the  people  who  work  to  get  them  out.  These  are  the  people  I  would  like  to  tell 


*See  appendix  2,  Item  11.  p.  1078. 
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you  about  today.  In  a  minute,  I  would  Uke  to  read  a  few  of  the  several  hundred 
social  security  letters  the  Herald  has  received.  They  speak  for  themselves. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  there  is  a  heavier  concentration  of  social  se- 
curity recipients  in  Florida  than  in  any  other  State.  Approximately  1.5  million 
Floridians  or  one  out  of  everv  six  residents  of  the  State  currently  receive  one 
form  of  social  security  or  another.  Just  over  100,000  Floridians  get  supplemental 
security  income  benefits,  „„,   ^^  •  i 

For  many  of  these  people,  not  just  the  ones  who  receive  SSI,  the  social  secu- 
rity check  represents  their  only  source  of  income.  These  people  have  no  savings, 
no  family  to  support  them,  and  sometimes  not  enough  to  eat.  A  visit  to  the 
lower  half  of  Miami  Beach  can  attest  to  what  I  say. 

Thus,  the  prompt  processing  of  social  security  claims  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  senior  citizens  of  Florida  whether  they  are  receiving  SSI  or  regular  re- 
tirement, survivors,  and  widows  benefits. 

According  to  substantial  numl)ers  of  our  readers  and  officials  within  the  So- 
cial Securitv  Administration  itself,  claims  are  not  being  processed  and  checks 
are  not  being  delivered  as  expeditiously  as  they  could.  Claims  that  once  took 
weeks  to  handle  now  take  months.  Lines  at  social  security  offices  throughout 
the  Miami-Fort  Lauderdale  metropolitan  area  are  backed  up  much  of  the  time. 
People,  some  of  them  in  poor  health,  must  wait  for  hours.  Those  people  phys- 
ically unable  to  go  to  a  social  security  office  often  have  to  wait  up  to  an  hour 
and  more  to  get  through  to  a  social  security  teleservice  representative  on  the 
phone.  I  know,  I  have  tried. 

The  situation  I  am  describing  is  a  serious  one,  particularly  to  those  people 
who  have  to  go  through  it  time  and  again.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  its  own  statistics  about  how  much  time  it  now  takes  to  process  particular 
types  of  claims  today  as  compared  to  a  year  ago  so  I  will  not  get  into  that. 

Now,  you  may  be  saying  to  yourself :  this  is  a  sad  situation  but  what  does  it 
have  to  do  with  the  supplemental  security  income  program?  The  answer  given 
to  me  by  social  security  claims  representatives,  computer  operators,  and  district 
office  managers  in  Miami,  Birmingham,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  is  plenty. 
It  is  their  contention  that  inadequate  time  was  set  aside  to  prepare  for  the 
absorption  of  welfare  programs  previously  administered  by  States  and  replaced 
by  SSI. 

Their  contention  seems  to  make  some  sense.  Within  Dade  County,  Fla.,  there 
are  44,000  people,  many  of  them  Cuban  refugees,  drawing  SSI  benefits  today. 
That  number  represents  about  20  percent  of  all  people  in  Dade  receiving  social 
security  benefits. 

The  bulk  of  these  people  were  thrust  upon  local  social  security  offices  at  the 
inception  of  the  SSI  program.  Some  offices  have  still  not  fully  recovered. 

During  my  research,  I  was  able  to  discern  a  general  trend  which  showed  that 
comjilaints  about  social  security  service  seemed  to  center  around  those  offices 
Avhich  handled  the  greatest  number  of  SSI  claims,  though  all  offices  had  their 
share.  Offices  with  large  numbers  of  problems  included  the  downtown  Miami 
district  office  as  well  as  the  Hialeah  and  Allapatah  branch  offices. 

The  reason  for  this,  social  security  workers  and  administrators  tell  me.  is  not 
complex.  They  say  that  while  the  SSI  program  has  increased  their  workloads, 
the  number  of  workers  employed  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  Dade 
County  has  actually  declined  due  to  a  job  freeze.  Since  I  have  seen  no  figures 
regarding  the  number  of  social  security  workers  in  Dade  County.  I  must  take 
their  word  for  it. 

Last  fall,  new  and  sophisticated  equipment  was  installed  at  the  three  social 
security  district  offices  in  Dade  County  for  the  express  purpose  of  speeding  the 
processing  of  SSI  claims.  The  equipment  has  been  of  only  limited  help. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  SSDARS  system  which  can  transfer  a  request  for  in- 
formation from  Miami  to  the  southern  regional  program  center  in  Birmingham 
and  back  agaii\  within  seconds.  Tbat  is  when  it  works.  I  have  seen  these  com- 
ptiters  on  several  occasions.  As  often  as  not.  the  machines  were  down  because 
of  technical  problems  and  problems  in  handling  overloads. 

This  is  the  same  system  that  the  Social  Security  Administration  plans  to  use 
for  handlins  other  types  of  claims  in  the  future.  I  dn  not  mean  to  implv  th.it 
the  Social  Security  Administration  doesn't  know  what  it's  doing  or  that  their 
SSI  operation  has  been  a  failure.  Most  claims  are  handled  rapidly  and  without 
trouble,  but  a  significant  number  are  not. 

As  our  readers,  local  social  security  workers,  and  even  Commissioner  Card- 
well  have  told  me.  the  system  is  not  now  working  as  it  should. 
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With  your  permissiou,  I  would  like  to  insert  just  a  lew  more  of  our  readers' 
letters 

From  Bonnie  Allen  of  Miami,  Fla. : 

"Dear  Sirs :  I  sincerely  hope  you  can  help  me  with  my  problem  in  getting  my 
social  security  benehts.  I  put  in  an  application  in  June  1974  and  November  1974 
(.after  the  lirst  was  lost).  I  called  and  called  the  olhces  and  was  only  given  a 
runaround  of  when  my  checks  would  start.  In  January  I  visited  the  office  and 
was  told  I  would  dehuitely  receive  my  checks  in  February.  Here  it  is  March  and 
1  have  no  checks  and  no  reply.  I  have  called  at  least  '2o  times  iu  9  months  and 
visited  the  office.  I  can't  seem  to  get  any  help.  1  am  entitled  to  these  benefits, 
since  my  father  (deceased)  was  a  veteran,  as  long  as  I  remain  in  school.  I  am 
a  student  at  Miami  Dade  Community  College. 

•'I  have  asked  help  in  getting  these  benefits  started  through  writing  a  few 
reliable  sources  but  still  have  gotten  no  help  at  all. 

"I  only  hope  you  can  help  me,  please.  If  I  do  not  receive  these  checks  soon  I 
cannot  continue  my  education. 

'•Thank  you." 

From  Ralph  Bartel,  Miami,  Fla. : 

"Regarding  your  offer  to  help  with  problems :  I  retired  from  the  Dade  County 
school  system  as  of  June  30,  1973.  My  wife  did,  also.  Although  I  was  eligible  to 
receive  a  small  social  security  pension,  my  wife  had  insufficient  accumulations 
to  qualify,  aud  had  to  get  her  benefits  from  mine.  Both  of  us  retired  before  age 
65,  and  therefore  both  of  our  benefits  were  reduced  even  more  as  a  result.  Ho\v- 
ever,  we  knew  this  and  accepted  the  results. 

"Our  problem  is  that  I  had  earied  the  maximum  amount  necessary,  in  1973. 
to  add  a  full  year's  earnings  to  any  benefits  that  were  due  us  prior  to  retire- 
ment, and,  to  date,  have  been  unable  to  get  our  benefits  to  reflect  these  higher 
amounts.  I  have  a  letter  dated  March  1,  1974,  stating  that  I  had  total  benefits 
withheld  in  1973  amounting  to  $621.60 — the  maximum  amount  required  to  be 
withheld.  I  called  the  social  security  office  on  March  .5.  1974.  and  was  told  that 
my  rates  for  1974  (and  my  wife's,  also)  would  be  adjusted  as  of  January  1974 
to  reflect  these  additional  benefits,  probably  in  June. 

"On  July  3,  1974,  I  called  again.  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  September  or 
October  before  I  would  get  the  changed  benefits. 

"On  October  4,  1974,  I  called  again.  This  time  I  was  told  I'd  get  them  soon. 

"In  February  I  called  again.  I  was  told  I  should  be  getting  these  benefits 
any  day  now. 

"As  of  today,  March  5,  1975,  I  still  haven't  received  any  notice  or  adjusted 
pay.  Since  this  is  duo  for  the  entire  year  of  1974.  fis  well  as  for  1975,  it's  become 
quite  a  sum — regardless  of  how  small  the  adjustment  may  have  been.  Fortu- 
nately, I  have  not  had  to  depend  on  this  as  my  sole  means  of  income.  But  sup- 
pose I  had?  What  about  those  poor  people  who  depend  on  this  as  their  main 
or  sole  means  of  support?  Why  should  it  take  so  long  for  a  normal  adjustment 
to  be  made'r  I'm  sure  our  case  is  like  that  of  thousands  of  others.  Why  the 
delay? 

"I  have  the  names  of  the  individuals  I  spoke  to,  at  the  South  Dade  branch 
of  the  Social  Security  Office.  There  is  no  need  to  emharass  them  for  the  bureau- 
cratic delays  caused  by  the  main  distribution  agency.  But  something  should 
certainly  be  done  to  prevent  their  getting  the  daily  abuse  that  must  be  their 
lot.  If  you  can  help  to  clear  up  such  delays  I'm  certain  you  would  earn  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  many  elderly  and  rightfully  deserving  people. 

"Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  efforts  on  their  and  our  behalf. 

"Sincerely  yours." 

From  Roberta  Dane,  Miami.  Fla. : 

"Dear  Sik  :  On  August  It,  1974.  my  hu.sband  died.  Apprcjximately  1  week 
later  I  called  Social  Security  about  benefits,  at  which  time  they  sent  n)e  forms 
for  widow  benefits  and  children's  benefits.  I  filled  these  out  aud  furnished 
Social  Security  with  birth  certificates,  marriage  license,  record  of  death,  dis- 
charge papers,  ot  cetera,  on  September  9,  1974.  At  that  time  I  was  told  it  would 
take  1  week  to  10  days  to  process  this.  A  couple  of  weeks  after  tliat  I  called 
and  they  told  me  the  girl  made  a  mistake  and  it  would  he  about  6  weeks  to  2 
months.  On  October  10.  1974.  T  received  a  letter  from  VA  reque.'Jting  a  letter 
from  Social  Security  stating  how  much  the  payments  were  going  to  be  and 
the  date  of  the  first  payment.  I  then  called  Social  Security  again  and  they  told 
me  thev  would  look  for  the  file  and  call  me  back  (which  they  never  did>.  P'or 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  I  called  Social  Security  and  they  kept  giving  me  the 
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iMinarouud  as  to  where  it  is  and  no  real  conclusive  answer.  I  had  a  lawyer 
friend  of  mine  call  2  weelvs  ago  and  they  put  in  an  inquiry  to  New  Yorli  to 
find  out  what  stage  the  file  is  in.  New  York  office  answered  this  inquiry  saying 
they  have  no  file  being  processed  under  this  social  security  number.  Now  the 
local  social  security  oflice  tells  me  I  must  have  the  wrong  number.  (It's  not,  I 
have  my  husband's  original  card.)  Now  they  tell  me  I'll  have  to  refile  this 
claim  all  over  again,  starting  from  scratch.  Which  means  I  have  to  send  to 
Massachusetts  in  different  towns  to  acquire  birth  certificates  for  the  children. 
Send  to  New  Hampshire  for  the  marriage  certificate.  Send  to  funeral  parlor 
for  death  certificate,  et  cetera,  and  his  form  for  payment.  Discharge  papers 
and  my  husband's  divorce  decree  from  his  first  wife.  This  is  going  to  take  at 
least  2  weeks  to  get  all  this  information,  and  then  to  resubmit  it,  et  cetera, 
will  take  another  2  to  3  months.  In  the  meantime  I'm  supposed  to  live  on  what  1 
I  have  4  minor  children  to  feed  and  clothe  and  with  Christmas  just  around 
the  corner,  I'd  like  to  know  how  this  will  be  possible  with  a  bunch  of  un- 
answered questions  and  runarounds.  I  will  greatly  appreciate  anything  you 
can  do  to  find  out  what  the  hell  is  going  on.  I  realize  these  things  take  time, 
but  how  long?  I  just  want  a  few  legitimate  answers. 

"Thank  you." 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Cross,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here 
as  the  vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Older 
Americans  and  the  supervisor  of  the  senior  VISTA  volunteer  pro- 
gram, and  a  former  executive  of  Carrier  Corp.  who  became  a  VISTA 
volunteer  in  Minnesota  and  engaged  in  helping  train  hardcore  un- 
employed and  then  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  worked  with  the 
Association  of  Older  Americans. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  and  you  are  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Lena  Edgar  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  we  welcome  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  H.  CROSS,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS,  INC.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED  BY  LENA  EDGAR 

Mr.  Cross.  Thank  you.  To  begin  with,  I  think  you  are  probably 
aware  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Older  Americans,  and 
we  have  20,000  members  throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
We  have  our  own  newspaper  that  is  mailed  monthly,  once  a  month 
to  all  of  our  members. 

We  have  a  VISTA  volunteer  program  that  has  77  senior  volun- 
teers throughout  ]\Iassachusetts.  Seventy  of  the  volunteers  are  over 
65  years  of  age.  They  have  all  received  comprehensive  training  by 
the  HEW-SSI  office  and  also  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Welfare 
Department. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  supplemental  security  income  program 
in  January  1975,  they  have  acted  as  advocates  and  assisted  in  com- 
pleting between  400  and  500  applications  for  SSI  without  losing  one 
case.  The  majority  of  these  were  aged,  but  many  were  also  disaliled, 
and  a  few  were  blind. 

Problems  With  SSI 

The  SSI  program  has  been  an  administrative  nightmare.  The 
failure  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  fulfill  its  contractual 
responsibilities  has  resulted' in  much  human  suffering. 

The  average  time  to  ascertain  eligibility  after  date  of  application 
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is  approximately  3  or  4  months,  with  many  cases  taking  6  to  10 

months. 

During  this  waiting  period,  most  apphcants  are  unaware,  and  un- 
informed by  the  SSI  intake  worker,  that  on  March  25,  1974,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  the  welfare  department  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment witli  SSI  to  accept  referrals  for  medicaid  at  the  time  the  SSI 
application  was  filed.  In  effect,  this  means  that  the  majority  of  ap- 
plicants, even  though  eligible,  are  denied  their  rights  to  medical  as- 
sistance which  is  so  desperately  needed  by  the  elderly  and  disabled 
for  waiting  periods  of  4  months  to  a  year. 

When  SSI  applications  are  filed  for  a  couple,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  first  name  fed  into  the  computer  to  be  accepted  and  the 
other  member  of  the  couple  canceled  out  by  the  computer,  and 
usually  this  takes  up  to  a  year  to  rectify. 

The  SSI/State  Data  Exchange  System— SDX— has  been  so  frag- 
mented and  so  confused  that  with  the  receipt  of  each  data  tape  the 
State's  data  system  staff  has  spent  hundreds  of  man-hours  just  to 
be  able  to  process  the  SDX  tape.  A^^ien  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  State  find  that  much  of  the  data  is  invalid.  Hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  of  not  only  Federal  money  but  also  State  money  is 
being  spent  to  compensate  for  this  inadequacy,  not  to  mention  the 
havoc  being  initiated  in  the  lives  of  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

In  January,  a  class  action  legal  suit  was  brought  on  behalf  of  two 
aged  SSI  applicants  and  one  63-year-old  disabled  person  who  had 
been  waiting  for  approval  of  their  applications  for  5,  7,  and  10 
months.  This  was  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  State 
of  Jilassachusetts  in  the  John  McCormick  Building,  Boston.  Three 
days  after  the  hearing,  each  applicant  received  an  SSI  check  retro- 
active to  the  date  of  application — proof  that  it  can  be  done.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  an  insurmountable  task  to  bring  suit  for  the 
hundreds  of  mistreated  SSI  applicants. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  specify  in  this  narrative  the  multitude 
of  problems,  such  as  continual  dropping  of  recipients  by  the  system 
for  no  apparent  reason,  monthly  checks  with  an  erroneous  amount, 
and  all  the  other  SSI  problems. 

Because  this  problem  is  dealing  with  the  most  defenseless  and 
vulnerable  people  in  our  society,  the  inadequacy  of  the  SSI  program 
has  created  imm.ense  difficulties  for  many  needy  people. 

The  question  now  is  what  can  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
bring  the  administration  of  the  program  to  the  efficiency  and  stand- 
ards long  enjoyed  by  SSA. 

It  is  obvious  that  SSA  totally  underestimated  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  SSI  program,  particularly  in  those  States  such  as 
Massachusetts  that  coordinated  it  with  the  State_  minimum  income 
program  where  income  from  both  sources  are  combined  in  one  month- 
ly payment. 

The  established  social  security  offices  are  operated  by  dedicated, 
long-tenure  employees  who  were  experts  on  social  security.  How- 
ever, the  addition  "of  SSI  with  all  of  its  complexities  added  to  SSA 
was  a  disasterous  workload  to  drop  on  the  overloaded  staff  without 
more  efficient  planning. 
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Recommendations 


New  employees  were  inadequately  trained.  More  training  time 
should  be  added  and  training  should  be  conducted  at  a  centralized 
training  facility  and  not  in  an  operating  social  security  office. 

SSA  and  SSI  are  not  compatible  and  are  like  comparing  grape- 
fruit and  apples. 

Intake  and  claims  workers  should  not  be  handling  claims  for 
both  programs,  particularly  new  employees.  They  should  be  trained 
to  handle  SSI  exclusively.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  should  be 
made  into  the  feasibility  of  divorcing  the  SSI  program  from  social 
security  offices. 

Also,  in  some  territories,  such  as  Cambridge,  Mass.,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  splitting  the  territory  and  establishing  another 
separate  office. 

Finally,  of  course,  lack  of  courtesy  and  rudeness,  usually  by  new 
employees,  has  been  common,  probably  encouraged  by  new  employees 
working  under  terrific  pressure  with  inadequate  technical  Iniowledge. 

No  later  than  30  days  after  filing  SSI  applications  and  furnishing 
supporting  data  such  as  bank  account,  income  records,  house  assess- 
ment value,  and  so  forth,  the  concerned  SSI  office  should  notify  the 
applicant  either  of  the  amount  of  the  award  or  denial  of  claim.  That 
is,  a  decision  should  be  made  within  30  days. 

No  later  than  15  days  after  such  notification  or  decision,  the  first 
check  should  be  issued  from  Baltimore.  This  means  an  interval  of  not 
more  than  45  days  from  date  of  application  to  issuance  of  check- 
It  should  be  a  mandatory  procedure  to  issue  to  all  applicanrs  at 
the  time  of  application  a  form  authorizing  INIassachusetts  State 
medicaid  assistance. 

When  an  SSI  check  is  lost  or  stolen,  it  should  be  procedure  to  fur- 
nish the  victim  with  an  emergency  check  to  cover  their  existence 
level  until  the  duplicate  check  is  received.  At  present,  duplicates  are 
supposed  to  be  issued  from  7  to  14  days  after  notification,  but  are 
taking  much  longer. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  applicants  are  aged,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  disabled  are  seniors,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  hirmg  many  more  seniors  for  SSI  work. 

The  senior  VISTA  volunteer  program,  operated  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Older  Americans,  has  prover.  that  seniors  are 
able  to  communicate  with  their  peer  age  group  with  more  efficiency 
and  courtesy  than  most  of  the  younger  generation— and  I  am  not  "a 
believer  in  the  generation  gap. 

Most  of  the  long-temire  SSA  staff  in  the  regional  SSA  offices  are 
aware  o±  the  SSI  problems  and  would  welcome  improvement  in  the 
manner  m  which  the  program  is  functioning  because  it  affects  the 
d^saWecf  ^       '"^       income  and  health  services  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 

In  reference  to  this,  I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  on  what 
was  said  here  this  morning,  particularlv  about  HEW  administra- 
tion One  comment  was  that  they  think  the  waiting  periods  of  4  and 
5  months  are  over.  I  heartily  disagree. 
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We  get  calls  every  day  for  assistance  in  getting  a  determination 
for  applicants  that  applied  for  SSI  months  ago.  I  brought  down 
10  sample  cases  from  our  files.  Every  one  of  these  applicants  has 
been  waiting  over  5  months,  some  of  them  as  long  as  12  months  for 
adjudication.  I  do  not  see  any  improvement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  very,  very  pessimistic  the  way  this  pro- 
gram is  operating.  I  am  pessimistic  for  two  or  three  reasons. 

I  have  not  see  any  improvement  since  SSI  was  initiated  14  months 
ago.  About  the  middle  of  last  year  I  thought:  "Maybe  this  thing  will 
be  cleaned  up  and  operating  efllciently  by  the  end  of  the  year,"  but 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  works  at  the  present  time  that  leads 
me  to  believe  that  that  improvement  will  be  made. 

More  People  Becoming  Eligible  for  SSI 

And,  second,  every  day,  every  week,  every  month,  more  people 
are  becoming  eligible  for  SSI.  Xow,  the  reason  they  are  becoming 
eligible  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  average  senior  that  must  retire 
at  65  might  hope  at  the  most  to  have  $10,000  in  assets  and  might 
have  average  social  security  income  of  $188  monthly.  They  cannot 
live  on  $188,  so  they  must  dip  into  their  assets  and  by  the  time  they 
are  68,  69,  70  years  old,  their  assets  are  gone,  their  income  is  below 
the  eligibility  level,  and  they  are  eligible  for  additional  SSI  income. 
This  problem  differs  greatly  from  SSA. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  hundreds  every  year  that  are  becoming 
65.  They  are  also  eligible  for  SSI  because  of  incomes  below  the  SSI 
income  level. 

So  the  applicants  are  increasing  as  their  age  increases  beyond  65, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  nothing  is  being  done  to  create  a 
more  efficient  system.  To  alert  these  individuals  to  their  entitled  SSI 
benefits  is  very  important. 

I  have  other  comments,  but  I  am  afraid  they  would  take  too  long. 

Senator  Kenxedt.  Maj'be  we  could  hear  from  Mrs.  Edgar.  Would 
you  like  to  say  a  few  words  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  LENA  EDGAR 

Mrs.  Edgar.  A  year  ago,  January  1974, 1  applied  for  SSI  and  they 
sent  me  a  letter  of  refusal  in  Februar}-  and  I  went  back  in  March, 
and  thej'  refused  me  again.  So  then  I  want  back  in  INIay  and  they 
said  that  I  had  a  bank  account  that  was  in  my  daughter's  name  as 
well  as  my  own. 

Well,  that  bank  account  was  not  mine.  It  was  my  daughter's  and 
put  there  so  that  I  could  make  use  of  it  when  it  was  needed. 

So  when  that  was  changed — my  son  had  taken  a  bank  loan  for  a 
car  through  my  daughter,  and  my  name  was  taken  off  of  that  bank- 
book. 

Well,  that  year  in  July,  they  sent  me  a  $5  check — $5.24  to  be 
exact — around  the  1st  of  August,  and  in  September  I  received  a 
lettersaying  that  I  was  not  to  get  that  $5.24  any  more. 

So  it  has  gone  up  until  this  year,  February,  before  Mr.  Cross  went 
in  for  me  and  got  me  $62.51,  It  was  all  to  do  with  the  low  rent  that 
I  was  paying  because  it  is  a  house  that  belongs  to  my  brother,  Tlicy 
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said  that  my  income,  from  the  amount  of  rent  that  I  was  supposed 
to  pay  to  the  amount  of  rent  I  was  paying,  and  they  said  that  my 
son  was  giving  me  money,  which  was  not  so. 

If  I  asked  them  for  money,  they  gave  it  to  me  to  pay  off  my  bills; 
I  had  a  heart  operation  and  I  am  not  able  to  work,  and  I  am  a 
widow  as  well.  So  I  could  not  see  why  they  turned  me  down. 

Now  it  has  been  brought  before  the  courts  twice,  and  I  guess  they 
have  rectified  it  now. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Cross,  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  dim- 
culties  that  elderly  people  have  in  getting  some  counsel  to  try  to 
pursue  some  of  their  claims— their  legitimate  claims.  We  heard  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  morning,  that  in  terms  of  appeals,  they  win 
about  half  of  the  cases,  but  one  of  the  problems  is  that  they  are  not 
able  to  get  legal  advice.  These  are  very,  very  technical  problems. 
Is  this  a  problem  that  you  are  confronted  with  ? 

I  know  you  have  an  interesting  program  in  Massachusetts — could 
you  say  a  word  about  that? 

JNIr.  Cross.  We  have  and  we  do  use  the  legal  aid.  As  a  matter^  of 
fact,  in  Mrs.  Edgar's  case  and  two  other  cases  that  were  class-action 
suits  that  were  brought  at  the  same  time,  the  Cambridge-Somerville 
legal  aid  were  the  ones  that  prosecuted  the  claims.  However,  legal 
assistance  is  not  available  to  handle  the  tremendous  amount  of 
legitimate  claims  that  need  adjudication. 

Over  50  Percent  of  Elderly  Not  Mobile 

Now,  one  of  the  big  problems  here,  50  percent  of  our  seniors  are 
not  mobile;  50  percent  of  them  do  not  Iniow  where  to  go  for  help, 
anj'^way,  and  this  is  why  our  VISTA  program  is  actually  organized 
on  the  basis  of  acting  as  advocates. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  senior  population  is  unable  to  get  out  to 
a  social  security  office. 

One  of  their  other  big  problems  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
older  generation — not  as  well  educated  as  the  present  generation^ — are 
afraid  of  the  bureaucrats.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  any  number 
of  cases  where  the  people  are  afraid  to  go  to  a  social  security  office, 
and  we  go  as  advocates  for  them  or  we  go  with  them. 

A  week  ago  last  Sunday,  Frank  Manning,  our  president,  and  one 
of  the  State  representatives,  were  on  channel  5 — it  is  a  program  for 
seniors  at  10:30  Sunday  morning.  He  mentioned  in  that  particular 
program  that  if  there  were  any  people  in  the  vicinity  that  needed 
help  with  SSI  to  please  call  our  office. 

Our  office  never  spent  2  weeks  like  the  last  2  weeks.  The  telephone 
was  ringing  off  the  hook.  We  started  to  count  on  Monday  afternoon 
after  we  had  already  received  a  number  of  calls  and  we  counted 
over  151  calls  in  a  week  besides  those  that  we  had  received  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

Of  those  calls,  that  I  might  sav  averaged  175,  we  found  21  people 
that  were  entitled  to  SSI.  We  have  filled  out  their  applications  and 
put  them  into  the  social  security  office.  Also,  14  additional  calls  in 
which  the  applicant  needed  help  to  receive  action  on  claims  filed 
longer  than  3  months. 
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Some  of  these  cases — I  have  10  cases  riglit  here* — wliere  cases  in 
which  the  applicants  had  been  trying  to  get  a  decision  from  the 
social  security  oflice  on  their  claims  from  anywhere  from  6  to  10 
months.  It  is  all  on  the  record  here. 

And  this  is  just  a  sampling  of  the  tremendous  problem  that  is 
out  there. 

"We  have  in  the  State  of  ISIassachusetts — the  last  count  I  had  was 
80,000  people— 80,000  people  on  SSI  seniors,  40,000  disabled,  and 
3,000  blind.  Now,  we  feel,  and  the  estimates  agree,  that  there  is 
another  70,000  seniors  now  eligible  for  SSI  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts because  this  is  about  20  percent  of  the  senior  population, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  contacting;  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  them  on 
the  record:  and  it  is  a  matter  of  finding  them.  Of  course.  Social 
Security  at  this  time  is  unable  to  do  that,  and  they  do  have  to  de- 
pend on  other  agencies.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  that  we  have 
77  VISTA  volunteers,  all  seniors  who  have  been  trained  to  assist 
SSI  applicants. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  this  is  certainly  an  issue  that  I  am  in- 
terested in,  reaching  out  to  be  sure  that  the  people  who  are  entitled 
to  these  benefits  are  going  to  actually  receive  them.  And  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  people,  as  you  mentioned,  that  are  miaware  of  these 
benefits  even  today. 

Mr.  Cross.  Tremendous  amounts  of  them.  Just  that  one  television 
program  a  week  ago  Sunday  morning — you  would  not  think  many 
people  were  listening  to  the  program.  Twenty-one  applicants  out 
of  the  175  calls  were  eligible  for  SSI. 

Outreach 

I  might  add  that  in  our  VISTA  volunteer  program  we  use  the 
census  books  and  we  pick  out  an  area  and  we  contact  them.  "Out- 
reach" to  me  is  sort  of  a  dirty  word,  because  everything  has  gotten 
so  dangerous  in  metropolitan  areas  that  it  is  impossible  to  risk 
knocking  on  doors  in  many  communities.  We  are  afraid  to  send 
seniors  out  even  when  we  know  that  a  senior  is  living  there.  So  we 
are  using  a  telephone  process,  and  we  find  that  we  can  reach  many 
more  by  telephone.  They  will  confide  in  us  over  the  phone,  where 
sometimes  they  are  afraid  to  talk  to  you  through  the  door  when 
you  call  at  their  home. 

The  problem  is  there  is  not  sufficient  funding  or  enough  people 
to  cover  the  entire  State  on  some  sort  of  an  outreach  program.  We 
could  use  many  more  VISTA  volunteers. 

I  might  add  one  more  thing.  I  talked  with  one  of  the  social  se- 
curity offices  the  other  day  because  I  have  been  after  them  to  try 
to  hire  seniors.  They  told  me  they  had  hired  four  seniors  just  to 
work  on  SSI  part  time,  meaning  that  those  four  seniors  would 
work  probably  20  hours  a  week. 

Now,  as  you  probably  know.  Senator,  there  is  a  terrific  discrimi- 
nation against  seniors  in  the  job  market.  Here  is  a  beautiful  oppor- 
tunity to  put  a  lot  of  seniors  to  work  in  a  worthwhile  job,  working 
in  social  security  offices  on  SSI,  and  there  are  many  competent 

♦See  appendix  2,  Item  12,  p.  1090. 
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seniors  that  cannot  find  jobs  and  would  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
assist  the  elderly,  disabled,  and  blind.  .   .  ^i    ^  i 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  point  that  has 
been  made  during  the  course  of  the  hearings,  one  that  I  am  very 
much  in  agreement  with.  ^  ,   tt    i 

Mr.  Kosenblatt,  Senator  Chiles  was  ]ust  called  out.  He  has  some 
additional  questions  that  he  would  like  to  raise  with  you,  so  we  will 
iust  recess  very  brieflv  and  then  he  will  return. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming,  and  we  will  excuse  you, 
Mr.  Cross  and  Mrs.  Edgar,  and  thank  you  again  for  your  very  good 
testimony.  Can  you  remain  with  us  for  just  a  little  while? 

We  will  recess'^for  just  a  few  minutes. 

[A  short  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Chiles.  Mr.  Eosenblatt,  I  think  you  made  your  statement 
while  I  was  gone,  but  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it  before  you 
testified,  and  there  were  a  few  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
for  the  record. 

Since  the  series  that  you  did— the  stories  that  you  did— have  you 
noticed  any  change  in  the  operation  or  has  any  change  come  to  your 
attention,  or  are  you  just  hearing  more  complaints? 

SSI  IN  Florida 

Mr.  Kosenblatt.  I  have  not  noticed  any  change.  We  are  hearing 
many  more  complaints.  Of  course,  by  writing  a  series  about  social 
security,  we  opened  the  door  for  people  to  write  to  us. 

The  district  managers  who  oversee  the  social  security  offices  in 
Dade  and  Broward  Counties,  however,  tell  me  that  there  has  been  no 
resolution  of  the  problem  in  their  offices.  There  has  been  no  addi- 
tional staff  hired.  In  fact,  there  is  actually  less  staff  today  in  Dade 
and  Broward  offices  than  there  was  almost  2  months  ago  when  the 
articles  appeared,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  Federal  job 
freeze  has  affected  the  local  social  security  offices. 

Senator  Chiles.  That  is  interesting  because  the  testimony  we  were 
getting  this  morning  from  the  Commissioner  was  to  the  effect  that 
even  though  they  have  not  formally  made  a  request  to  the  Congress, 
hence  the  Congress  could  not  act  on  the  additional  employees,  the 
President  told  them  to  go  ahead  and  hire  and  he  would  allow  them 
to  draw  their  funds  on  the  basis  as  if  they  had  these  10,000  em- 
ployees. I  think  the  testimony  was  that  they  were  alread}'^  hiring 
and,  in  effect,  had  already  put  8,000  of  them  on  board. 

But  none  of  those  have  been  seen  in  Florida ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  Not  in  Dade,  Broward,  and  Monroe  Counties,  at 
least. 

Senator  Chiles.  From  your  observations  and  what  3^011  were  able 
to  learn,  what  does  it  appear,  to  you,  are  the  most  necessary  steps 
that  they  would  have  to  take  if  they  are  going  to  resolve  some 
of  these  difficulties? 
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Mr.  EosEXBLATT.  Well,  I  think,  as  tlie  Commissioner  said  himself, 
the  question  that  faces  the  Congress  and  that  faces  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  how  important  is  the  accounting  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  compared  to  satisfying  the  legitimate  requests  being 
made  by  people,  not  only  applying  for  social  security  but  those 
already  receiving  it? 

As  he  has  told  me  before,  when  you  simplify  procedures,  you  lose 
some  accountability.  That  is  a  decision  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  are  going  to  have  to  make. 

I  would  mention  the  district  managers  of  the  Social  Security 
offices  in  south  Florida  feel  that  their  hands  are  tied  because  local 
Social  Security  offices  rarely  have  the  power  to  complete  the  process- 
ing of  a  claiin.  They  can  only  complete  several  steps.  The  rest  of 
the  processing  lies  with  people  farther  away  from  the  recipients — 
people  in  the  regional  offices,  people  in  Baltimore. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  particular  problem  in  Florida  not  faced  by  areas 
with  more  stable  populations.  For  example,  the  people  in  south 
Illinois  will  primarily  be  dealing  with  the  regional  office  in  Chicago. 
The  people  in  south  Florida,  however,  have  to  deal  with  regional 
offices  around  the  country  because  the  regional  office  which  handles 
your  claim  is  dependent  upon  where  you  first  got  your  social  se- 
curitv  card.  So  actually,  more  requests  from  south  Florida  have 
to  bef  unneled  through  the  regional  offices  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago  than  the  office  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Lost  Checks 

Senator  Chiles.  I  noted  from  a  story — I  do  not  think  it  was  par- 
ticularly related  to  SSI,  but  it  was  having  to  do  with  the  lost 
checks  and  all — they  indicated  that  they  were  going  to  give  some 
additional  authority  to  the  local  offices  to  allow  them  to  be  able  to 
make  a  determination. 

Mr.  KosENBLATT.  As  R  result  of  the  articles  that  I  wrote,  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  at  the  request  of  Congressman 
Fascell.  asked  the  Commissioner  to  comment  on  what  he  was  going 
to  do  to  rectify  that  situation.  I  have  the  letter  with  me  and  I  can 
sliow  it  to  you.  But  he  promised  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  pro- 
cedures would  be  simplified  and  local  offices  would  be  given  more 
authority. 

However,  after  receiving  a  copy  of  that  letter  from  Congressman 
Fascell,  I  did  call  the  Social  Security  x\dministration  office  in  Balti- 
more and  was  informed  at  this  present  time  there  is  no  plan  to  do 
that.  They  are  just  considering  the  possibility — considering  alterna- 
tives. There  is  nothing  down  on  paper. 

Also  when  I  called  Baltimore,  they  refused  to  commit  themselves 
to  getting  something  done  by  the  end  of  the  year  as  the  Commissioner 
had  specified  in  his  letter  to  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

Senator  Chiles.  I  hope  that  that  committee  and  this  committee, 
too,  will  follow  up  on  that  and  see  that  it  is  done  because  I  tliink, 
as  your  story  indicated  and  as  you  indicate  now,  it  would  certainly 
help  in  speeding  up  the  process. 
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I  know  you  are  as  aware  as  I  am  of  the  tremendous  loss  of  confi- 
dence of  our  people  with  the  system — doubtino;  that  it  is  ever  going 
to  function  for  them  or  if  they  have  any  rights  under  it — because 
of  the  kind  of  treatment  they  get. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  Part  of  the  thing  is  that  the  Government  did 
such  a  good  job  on  selling  the  American  people  on  social  security 
that  they  are  very  willing  to  participate ;  they  believe  in  the  system, 
and  they  feel  a  part  of  the  system.  They  feel  that  since  they  have 
contributed  to  it,  they  are  only  getting  back  what  they  deserve. 

Senator  Chiles.  I  think  that  is  true,  and  I  think  that  when  they 
are  denied  benefits  when  the  time  comes,  they  get  so  completely 
frustrated.  Of  course  in  this  instance,  for  most  of  those  people,  that 
is  the  only  time  they  really  touch  their  Government;  and  when  the 
Government  fails  them  here,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  Gov- 
ernment has  just  failed — period. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  I  found  myself  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having 
to  convince  people  who  have  written  to  us  as  a  last  resort  to  ap- 
proach the  system  once  again.  Not  to  give  up  because  they  have  lost 
the  first  couple  of  times — even  to  the  point  of  promising  to  accom- 
pany people  to  the  Social  Security  offices  because  they  would  not  go 
otherwise. 

Senator  Chiles.  We  run  into  that  every  day,  trying  to  have  them 
not  give  up  and  to  continue,  and  then  when  we  hear  the  testimony 
from  the  Commission  panel  today  that  only  50  percent  of  the  people 
that  go  to  the  final  appeal  are  successful,  it  really  bothers  me  about 
those  who  gave  up  somewhere  along  the  line  and  did  not  take  that 
step,  that  final  step.  You  can  see  that  basically  they  do  not  get  their 
rights. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  today  and  for  the 
series,  which  I  think  does  allow  us  to  draw  the  spotlight  a  little 
bit  more  on  the  plight  of  what  are  really  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Chiles.  We  will  recess  the  hearings  and  the  record  will 
continue  open. 

[Whereupon,  at  1 :10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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Appendix  1 

MATERIAL  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  BY 
SENATOR  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

ITEM  1.  NEWSLETTER— A  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY— 
FROM  SENATOR  PELL  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND, 
DATED  APRIL  1975 

Dear  Fellow  Rhode  Islander  :  The  social  security  system  has  become  this 
Nation's  largest,  most  expensive,  and  most  complicated  domestic  program.  It 
provides  retirement  income,  worker's  disability  insurance,  survivors  benefits, 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  and  disabled,  .social  services  for  families  with 
children,  and  supplemental  income  to  low-income  persons.  Last  year  alone, 
these  programs  paid  a  total  of  $78.4  billion  in  benefits  to  33  million  Americans, 
including  more  than  133,000  Eliode  Islanders,  one  out  of  every  seven  of  us. 

Becau.se  of  its  impact  upon  each  of  us,  it  is  important  to  me  to  learn  about 
your  experiences  with  social  security  and  about  your  ideas  on  malting  it  as 
financially  sound  and  administratively  fair  and  efficient  as  possible.  Every 
month  I  receive  hundreds  of  letters  witli  complaints  about  social  security  and 
requests  for  help  in  dealing  with  the  complicated  and  often  frustrating  proced- 
ures to  apply  for,  and  receive,  benefits. 

During  my  14  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  devoted  much  of  my  time  to  .social 
security  matters.  As  a  result  of  your  suggestions,  I  have  introduced  the  Social 
Security  Recipients  Fairness  Act.  It  is  designed  to  speed  up  the  replacement  of 
lost,  stolen,  or  delayed  benefit  checks;  speed  up  the  application  process  for  dis- 
ability in.surauce  and  the  supplemental  security  income  program :  and  protect 
recipients  from  being  penalized  becau.se  of  accidental  overpayments.  Thirty- 
six  Senators  have  .joined  me  in  this  effort. 

Again  this  year  I  am  supporting  legislation  to  increa.se  the  present  earnings 
limitation,  because  I  do  not  lielieve  we  should  penalize  people  who  need  or  want 
to  work  after  they  pass  the  traditional  retirement  age. 

Serious  questions  are  now  being  raised  about  the  method  by  which  we  finance 
social  security.  At  present  the  monthly  benefits  come  from  trust  funds  into 
which  employers  and  employees  pay  equal  sums,  which  places  a  heavy  burden 
on  low-  and  middle-income  workers. 

Furthermore,  as  the  retirement  age  drops  in  many  industries  and  fewer 
workers  contribute  to  the  benefits  of  a  larger  and  larger  group  of  retirees,  the 
trust  fund  is  being  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  for  reforming  the  present  system.  Some 
suggest  that  all  taxpayers  should  support  the  social  security  system  throTigh 
the  income  tax.  Others  suggest  that  the  amount  of  income  on  which  employers 
and  employees  are  currently  required  to  pay  social  security  taxes  be  increased. 

These  questions  and  many  others  about  social  security  will  be  di.scussed  in 
the  94th  Congress.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  me  if  you  answer  the  questions 
and  mail  it  back  to  my  office.  It  does  not  need  postage. 

SociAi.  Secueity— How  Is  It  Working  in  Rhode  Island? 

Service:  Is  a  local  Social  Security  office  convenient  to  you? 

Have  your  routine  questions  or  requests  for  help  been  handled  promptly  ?-. _ 
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Pell  "Social  Securiti/  Recipients  Fairness  Act": 

If  you  wore  due   Social   Security  benefits,  did  your  first  check  arrive  on 
time? 

Has  a  benefit  check  ever  been  lost,  stolen  or  delayed? 

How  long  did  it  take  for  a  replacement  to  be  issued? 

Seciiritij:  Would  you  like  the  option  of  having  your  monthly  check  delivered 

directly  to  your  bank  and  automatically  deposited  in  your  account? 

Overpayments  and  appeals:  Have  you  ever  had  a  benefit  check  reduced  to  com- 
pensate for  an  accidental  overpayment? 

Was  the  reduction  made  in  one  month  or  spread  over  several  months? 

Have  you  ever  appealed  a  Social  Security  ruling? 

Was  your  appeal  handled  quickly  and  efficiently? 

Future  plans:  What  percentage  of  your  retirement  income  do  you  expect  to  come 

from  Social   Security? 

Other  ideas:  If  you  have  ideas  to  help  make  Social  Security  work  better,  please 
let  me  know : 


Thank  you  for  your  time  and  all  best  wishes  to  each  of  you. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell. 


ITEM  2.  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  MARCH  1,  1975  EDITION  OF  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  COURIER,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES  LOCAL  1164 

Computer  Problems 

Lynn.  Mass. :  "Get  someone  who  can  fix  that  damn  computer.  That,  almost 
more  than  anything  else,  has  made  us  look  like  idiots." 

Burlington,  Vt. :  "I  suppose  the  worst  thing  is  the  system.  When  people 
come  from  systems  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  tell  us  how  to  do  things, 
they  give  instructions  like  'Try  it  out  and  see  what  happens.'  It's  just  im- 
possible to  work  with  this  computer — and  without  it,  it's  impossible  to  handle 
the  woi-k  either." 

Keene,  N.H. :  "My  impression  toward  this  system  is  that  of  a  child  trying 
to  run  before  it  has  learned  to  walk." 

Roslindale.  Mass. :  "We  have  been  told  that,  like  Christmas  and  death. 
SSADARS  is  coming.  Question — when?  Answer — November  1974.  It  is  now 
January  1975." 

Middletown.  Conn.:  "Still  need  a  better  systems  base  for  SSI.  Too  many 
rejects  and  problems  that  are  .systems-oriented." 

Norwood.  Mass. :  "HEW.  in  its  anxiety  for  speed,  neglected  to  properly  pro- 
gram the  computer  to  accept  couples  filing  at  different  times,  to  change  dis- 
abled categories  to  blind  categories,  to  correct  social  security  numbers,  to  pro- 
vide for  aged  recipients  who  are  also  blind,  and  several  other  types  of  cases." 

Lynn.  Mass. :  "As  far  as  the  computers  go,  we  are  still  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis : 
try  it :  if  it  works,  great !" 

Waterville.  Maine :  "To  get  on-line  queries  we  have  to  work  overtime,  as  the 
machine  is  always  tied  up." 

Lynn.  Mass. :  "People  are  coming  into  the  office  complaining,  screaming 
they'll  call  their  Congres.sman.  And  there's  just  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 
Rejects — rejects — rejects.  That's  all  you  ever  see.  Correct  a  reject?  Never 
happen.  Even  your  correction  rejects." 

Roxbury.  Mass. :  "Thoroughly  inadquate  EDP  system — it  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  same  input  several  times 
before  it  'takes.'  Also,  it  is  not  a  bit  unusual  for  an  input  to  be  accepted  one 
day  and  the  same  type  of  input  rejected  the  following  day  for  no  apparent 
reason.  The  long-promised  SSADARS  system  is  still  long-promised  for  most  of 
«s,  and  the  present  ARS  equipment  is  practically  useless." 
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lioslindale,  Mass. :  "Ini»ut.s  to  the  computer,  sncli  as  c-hunge  of  address,  have  to 
bo  input  as  many  as  four  or  live  times  before  it  takes." 

Workload 

New  Bedford,  Mass. :  '"The  workload  is  horrendous  .  .  ." 

Montpeiler,  Vt. :  "Our  greatest  problem  here  is  stalling ;  and  clerical  support 
is  in  short  supply." 

Lawrence,  Mass. :  "Why  won't  Congress  give  us  extra  staffing?  It  seems  to  me 
overtime  is  not  the  answer.  For  the  amount  you  pay  in  overtime  we  could  have 
the  extra  staffing  we  need.  Yet  Congress  won't  give  us  the  staff  but  will  give  us 
any  overtime  we  need.  It  .seems  at  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history  when  we 
should  conserve,  Congress  seems  determined  to  pay  time-and-one-half  when  it 
could  get  by  with  straight  time  if  they  hired  enough  employees  to  do  the  job 
properly." 

Fitchburg,  Mass. :  '"It  is  completely  unfair  to  expect  that  Me  should  work 
Saturday  to  clean  up  a  workload  or  to  work  on  special  projects.  Required  or 
expected  overtime  should  be  eliminated.  AVe  need  the  weekend  to  recoup  and 
prepare  for  the  following  week." 

Norwood,  Mass. :  '"The  pressure  is  terrific." 

AVoonsocket.  R.I. :  "Too  few  liands  and  minds  to  keep  on  top." 

Worcester,  Mass. :  "The  wliole  thing  has  snowballed  in  the  past  year  so  that 
the  additional  workload  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  staff  expected  to 
handle  it." 

Bangor,  Maine:  "Understaffed  .  .  .  work  pressure  .  .  .  volume  of  work  at 
horrendous  levels." 

Manchester,  N.ll. :  "What  we  need  are  more  Indians  and  less  chiefs." 

Bridgeport,  Conn. :  "Give  us  enough  time  and  people  to  do  the  job ;  we  will 
do  it." 

Lewiston,  Maine :  "Workloads  under  SSI  are  way  too  large  for  current  staff. 
You  can  work  willing  horses  to  death !" 

Norwood,  Mass. :  "Inadequate  staffing.  Voluminous  workloads." 

Lynn,  Mass. :  "Entire  staff  is  overworked." 

AVaterville,  Maine :  "Additional  staffing  .  .  .  badly  needed  at  this  time." 

Woonsocket.  Il.I. :  "We  need  additional  help.  Work  is  increasing  daily." 

Reconciliation  and  Analysis  Unit,  Boston.  Mass. :  "With  only  10  people  in 
R  &  A  it  is  impossible  to  keep  our  heads  above  water." 

Worcester,  Mass. :  "It  takes  2  to  4  hours  to  do  a  redetermination  in  the 
grandfathering  cases  involving  MIL's,  deemed  income,  and  grant  amounts  in 
Massachusetts.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  these  overpayments  are  going  to  be 
waived.  All  this  time  spent  for  nothing  except  an  absurd  game." 

Rumford,  Maine:  "We  need  more  employees." 

Dorchester,  Mass. :  "The  top-heavy  nature  of  staffing,  too  many  high-salaried 
personnel  in  relation  to  the  number  of  employees  doing  the  toughest  and  most 
important  work   (the  public  contact  employees  in  district  and  branch  offices)." 

Burlington,  Vt. :  "We  have  only  five  claims-development  clerks,  and  we  just 
don't  have  the  clerical  support  we're  supposed  to  have.  'Give  it  to  your  CDC 
means  dig  a  hole  and  bury  the  item  10  feet  deep,  in  practice.  Not  the  CDC's 
fault — there's  just  too  much  work. 

Fitchburg.  Mass. :  "When  the  doors  open  at  9  :15  it's  just  like  a  floodgate.  In 
pour  the  claimants." 

Waltham,  Mass. :  "As  SSA  operates  on  its  own  revenue  from  FICA  taxes,  it 
doesn't  seem  fair  it  should  be  restricted  to  an  insufficient  amount  to  operate 
efficiently,  giving  good  service  to  claimants  and  treating  employees  fairly  also. 
Each  year  records  show  we  do  a  higher  percentage  of  work  per  person,  but 
last  year  we  reached  the  breaking  point." 

Manchester,  N.H. :  "Now,  because  more  and  more  is  being  given  its  employees 
to  perform,  a  crv  of  inefficiency  and  lack  of  concern  is  being  raised  against  the 
SSA  employees,  "it  is  inevitable  that  a  pack  horse  slows  down  when  his  load  is 
doul)led,  and  he  may  not  be  as  sure-footed."  .  ,     ,      .  i 

Manchester.  N.II. :  "Staffing  is  a  problem.  We  need  the  help,  and  with  the  job 
situation,  why  the  freeze?" 

Roxburv.  Mass. :  "Inadequate  .staffing  and  office  space." 

Framingham     Mass. :    "No    additional    claims    development    clerk    help    was 
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hired  for  the  SSI  workload.  Therefore,  CDC's  are  expected  to  double  their 
efforts." 

Hyaunis,  Mass. :  "Overwhelmiug  pressure  due  to  absurd  understaffing 
conditions." 

Broclvtou,  Mass. :  "SSI  is  our  main  problem.  Because  of  the  way  it  was 
implemented  it  has  been  the  cause  of  tremendous  and  unwieldy  workloads  in 
every  district  office  in  Massachusetts." 

Rumford,  Maine :  "Material  is  outdated  almost  as  soon  as  printed." 

Teaining  and  Insteuctions 

Cambridge,  Mass. :  "Training  in  SSI  is  sadly  neglected.  It  is  strictly  a  hit- 
and-miss  procedure.  One  learns  by — if  one  way  doe.sn't  work,  try  another." 

Keene,  N.H. :  "We  received  too  many  instructions  that  were  too  complicated 
and  were  issued  in  too  many  different  forms.  We  could  never  keep  up  to  date, 
nor  could  we  remember  where  the  various  instructions  were,  i.e.,  advance 
copies,  SSI  handbook,  teletypes,  memos,  circulars,  et  cetera." 

Rumford,  Maine:  "We  receive  brief  instructions  which  always  say,  'Further 
instructions  to  follow.'  In  the  meantime  no  one  knows  what  to  do." 

Lynn.  Mass. :  "When  you  try  and  get  clarification  from  the  experts,  even 
they  are  in  disagreement." 

Roslindale,  Mass. :  "Why  don't  we  have  someone  we  can  get  answers  from 
(the  correct  answers)  ?" 

Waterville,  Maine:  "New  claims  representatives  have  been  inadequately 
prepared  to  function  even  marginally  in  a  social  security  office  in  the  SSI 
duties." 

Bridgeport,  Conn. :  "There  is  a  lot  of  'waste  paper'  being  circulated." 

Keene.  N.H. :  "Real  problem  is  lack  of  clear-cut,  up-to-date  operational  in- 
structions and  consistent  policy  decisions.  Too  much  is  subject  to  interpretation." 

Boston,  Mass.  Teleservice  Center :  "No  one  wants  to  take  responsibility." 

Haverliill,  Maf-s. :  "Policies  are  uncertain.  No  one  seems  to  translate  instruc- 
tions, rules,  et  cetera,  the  same  way." 

Worcester,  Mass. :  "Only  the  Government  orders  a  thing  done  yet  ignores  all 
the  problems  in  the  way :  lack  of  staff,  severe  complexity  of  the  laws,  problems, 
and  solutions,  the  volumes  of  material  an  individual  has  to  absorb,  the  buck- 
passing  that  goes  on  in  upper  management  over  policy,  and  establishing  writ- 
ten workable  guidelines." 

Biddeford,  Maine :  "The  SSI  manuals  are  poorly  constructed  for  handling 
edits,  exceptions,  and  rejects.  There  is  now  considerable  computer  language 
with  which  we  must  be  A^ery  familiar,  and  we  are  not  succeeding." 

Unidentified  office  in  New  England :  "We  have  no  positive  direction  or  guid- 
ance from  the  top.  It  appears  that  there  is  (and  has  been)  a  complete  break- 
down of  communication  between  top  level  HEW  (BDOO)  personnel  and  State 
officials.  This  places  the  conscientious  district  office  employee  in  a  very  awlc- 
ward  position  and  is  an  area  that  should  be  remedied,  and  fast. 

Public  Rei,ations 

Lowell,  Mass. :  "The  sacrifices  being  made  by  the  agency  in  areas  of  manage- 
ment, training,  communication,  et  cetera,  because  of  the  volume  and  complexity 
of  SSI  work  are  quickly  eating  away  at  all  employees  and  eating  away  at  the 
foTuidations  of  a  good  organization." 

Dorchester,  Mass. :  "Growing  displeasure  among  members  of  the  public 
filing  for  social  security  benefits  who  must  wait  to  be  interviewed  due  to  office 
personnel  being  tied  up  with  SSI  claimants  and  problems.  These  people  are 
filing  for  an  earned  right  and  correctly  perceive,  regardless  of  administration 
publicity,  that  SSI  is  a  welfare  program  and  social  security  employees  are 
spending  most  of  their  time  on  these  SSI  problems." 

Lynn,  Mass. :  "I  don't  look  forward  to  working  when  I  know  that  someone 
is  depending  on  me  for  answers  and  money,  and  although  I  try  my  hardest  and 
follow  instructions,  the  same  people  appear  at  my  desk  one  month  later  and 
accuse  me  of  lying  and  of  not  caring  because  they  haven't  received  anything 
yet." 

New  Britain,  Conn. :   "The  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  is  extremely 
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understaffed  and  slow  in  its  review  of  hearings,  taking  6  to  9  months  before  a 
decision  is  made.  Reconsiderations  also  take  too  long." 

Lynn,  Mass. :  "There  are  no  emergency  funds  available  for  nonreceipts,  and 
the  noureceipt  procedure  is  slow.  The  claimants  are  losing  confidence  in  us 
because  of  all  the  publicity." 

Burlington,  Vt. :  "Too  much  expectation  of  what  DO  can  do :  refer  people 
to  other  agencies,  cope  with  other  agencies  constantly  calling  us  to  find  out 
what's  holding  up  such-and-such  an  individual,  try  to  be  some  kind  of  social 
worker,  cope  witli  individuals  and  our  own  feelings  when  we  discover  that  'no 
more  Mister  Nice  Guy'— we  can't  give  out  what  they  need  (either  in  money  or 
service).  While  we  sit  here  wringing  our  hands,  title  II  is  going  down  the 
drain,  too,  along  with  our  public  image  and,  as  indicated  before,  our  image  of 
ourselves." 

Lowell.  Mass.:  "We  the  DO  people  are  the  ones  who  have  to  deal  with  a 
public  which  has  no  one  else  to  blame,  so,  quite  naturally,  puts  the  onus  on  us. 
AVe  in  turn  are  instructed  not  to  blame  anyone  else,  but  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
So  we,  the  expendables,  are  doing  just  that,  and  damn  well — considering." 

Roxbury,  Mass. :  "As  bad  off  as  we  field  people  are,  the  regional  and  central 
office  people  are  in  far  worse  shape.  Only  they  don't  have  to  explain  to  the  irate 
claimant  (who  is  often  irate  with  just  cause)  that  they  don't  know  what  the 
hell  they  are  doing." 

East  Hartford,  Conn. :  "It  seems  to  me  that  our  administrative  personnel 
along  with  our  congressional  people  could  at  least  keep  the  general  public  in- 
formed of  the  good  job  we  do  and  the  problems  we  do  experience  basically 
because  Congress  and  the  public  are  not  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  good 
service." 

Worcester,  Mass. :  "SSA  in  Massachusetts  is  getting  the  same  reputation  as 
the  welfare  offices." 

The  SSI  Pkogkam 

Bridgeport,  Conn. :  "The  SSI  program  is  a  nightmare.  If  we  are  to  give  service 
to  our  SSI  claimants  the  program  must  be  simplified." 

Norwich,  Conn. :  "Make  SSI  truly  a  help  to  the  needy  by  issuing  checks 
directly  from  the  DO's." 

Cambridge,  Mass. :  "It  is  too  big,  and  it  is  too  complex.  In  some  instances,  it 
appears  the  whole  thing  might  break  down." 

Lawrence,  Mass. :  "If  the  States  want  us  to  handle  their  State  supplemental 
plans,  the  rules  for  qualifying  and  determining  the  amount  due  the  person 
should  conform  with  the  Federal  SSI  rules.  If  the  States  want  to  apply  differ- 
ent standards,  they  should  handle  their  own  programs.  It  is  too  much  for 
our  system  to  handle.  It  is  just  too  complex  at  the  present  time." 

Providence,  R.I. :  "In  1974  we  had  this  SSI  fiasco  dumped  on  us  (we  were 
not  hired  to  be  social  workers)  and  all  of  us,  from  the  manager  down,  suffered 
a  ridiculously  complicated  mess,  ever  changing,  which  was  impossible  to 
decipher." 

Waltham,  Mass. :  "SSI  is  too  cumbersome  and  complicated  to  ever  work  well." 

Haverhill,  Mass. :  "Something  must  be  done,  and  fast!" 

Dorchester,  Mass. :  "In  the  long  run  it  would  be  kinder  to  do  away  with  these 
programs  than  to  run  them  with  the  shipshod  fashion  they  are  now  getting  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration." 

Keene,  N.H. :  "We  have  been  forced  to  shift  our  resources  and  manpower 
from  a  good  SSA  system  which  'evolved'  from  35  years  of  experience  to  a 
system  which  was  rammed  down  our  throats  and  which  had  unrealistic 
expectations." 

?.IaNAGEMENT   and    iSIOKALE 

"Worcester,  Mass.:  "Lack  of  job  satisfaction  (constant  fru.stration).  The 
agency  is  getting  a  reputation  of  'forcing  out'  career  employees  because  they 
cannot  cope  with  the  new  program  as  well  as  new  young  college  grads.  Any 
organization  that  doesn't  care  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees  produces  no 
loyalty  within  the  organization.  Lack  of  loyalty  or  respect  tends  to  isolate 
each  individual  as  an  island  of  fear  and  frustration.  Quality  work  has  dimin- 
ished severely — both  SSI  and  SSA.  Everyone  is  statistic-oriented  at  the  expen&e 
of  the  "individual'  we  serve." 
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Woonsocket,  R.I. :  "The  morale  of  most  employees  is  extremely  low.  This  is 
the  result  of  frustrated  attempts  to  keep  up  with  the  work  and  satisfy  the 
public." 

Rhode  Island  office :  "My  suggestion  would  be  to  thoroughly  inve.stigate  not 
only  the  inefficient  way  in  which  offices  seem  to  be  set  up,  but  also  the  individ- 
uals who  seem  to  be  rotting  the  structure  from  above." 

Plyannis,  Mass. :  "Incredible  lack  of  understanding  of  district  office  workloads 
and  pressures." 

Hyannis,  Mass. :  "Employees  are  being  pushed  to  the  point  of  illness." 

Danbury,  Conn. :  "We  do  not  feel  an  employee  should  be  forced  to  go  on 
detail.  What  happened  to  the  voluntary  system?" 

Hyannis.  Mass. :  "Complete  lack  of  compassion  and  concern  on  part  of  upper 
management.  Philosophy  seems  to  be,  'You  can  do  it.  boy.'  " 

Norwood,  Mass. :  "The  people  who  work  for  social  security  are  proud  of  the 
agency  and  what  it  stands  for;  however,  it  would  be  less  than  honest  to  say 
that  this  pride  has  not  been  shaken  by  the  sloppy  implementation  of  SSI." 

Eastern  Massachusetts  office :  "This  so-called  job  which  has  turned  into  a 
nightmare.  ...  I  am  a  government  employee  who  is  tired  of  having  his  cost- 
of-living  pay  raise  delayed,  fought  over,  and  cut  year  after  year.  I'm  tired  of 
being  a  sacrificial  lamb.  I  am  a  taxpayer,  too !  I  used  to  enjoy  my  job." 

Biddeford.  Maine :  "At  the  rate  we  are  going  the  future  looks  bleak." 

Framingham,  Mass. :  "The  morale  in  the  office  has  been  the  lowest  it  has  ever 
been." 

Lynn,  Mass. :  "Completely  exhausted,  overworked,  insulted,  deceived,  abused, 
and  panic-stricken." 

Waterville.  Maine:  "Production  and  quality  have  steadily  gone  downhill,  as 
have  the  morale  and  interest  in  our  jobs,  which  SSA  was  once  proud  of.  Em- 
ployees are  now  getting  the  I-don't-care-anymore  attitude,  which  also  appears 
to  steam  from  management  as  a  whole  .  .  .  Morale  of  employees  has  reached 
rock-bottom.  Thanks  for  giving  us  a  chance  to  speak  out." 

Burlington,  Vt. :  "Chaotic  work  flow ;  chaotic  waiting  room  conditions ;  chaotic 
files;  chaotic  instructions;  constant  feeling  that  it  must  be  our  fault  that  we 
can't  learn,  can't  cope,  can't  find  anything,  can't  figure  out  rejects." 

New  Bedford.  Mass. :  "Morale  is  worse  every  month  because  people  are  getting 
rundown  and  with  no  end  of  overtime  in  sight.  I  believe  some  workers  feel 
defeated  at  times  because  they  just  get  farther  backlofrged  and  are  told  they 
have  new  responsibilities  when  they  can't  perform  all  the  old  responsibilities." 

Lawrence,  Mass. :  "The  public  has  its  rights,  our  clniman^^s  have  their  rights, 
but  doesn't  Congress  believe  the  social  security  employees  have  any  rights? 
'Public  servant'  doesn't  mean  'slave,'  Slavery  was  abolished  quite  some  time 
ago.  Our  em.ployees  have  a  right  to  be  dealt  with  fairly.  To  get  back  to  working 
a  normal  40-hour  week.  What's  with  mandatory  overtime?  Don't  we  have  a 
right  to  a  family  life  anymore?  Does  anyone  care?" 

Lynn,  Mass. :  "The  brass  sit  in  their  ivory  towers  and  make  no  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  clear  this  mess  up.  All  we  get  is  push,  push,  push.  Morale  is  also 
down.  A  good  word  now  and  then  would  be  helpful." 

Boston.  Mass. :  Teleservice  Center :  "Solutions — treating  people  as  humans, 
not  machines  (both  claimants  and  personnel)." 

Roslindale,  Mass. :  "No  one  gives  a  damn  that  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can, 
and  all  we  get  is  abuse." 

Lynn,  Mass. :  "It  seems  that  because  the  brass  bit  oi¥  more  than  they  can 
chew,  they  need  a  scapegoat.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the  district  office 
has  been  elected." 

Hyannis.  Mass. :  "Morale  is  the  lowest  I  have  seen  it  in  15  years  of  service — 
with  no  prospects  of  things  getting  better." 

Danbury,  Conn. :  "Why  is  mobility  stressed  so  much  for  promotions?  Why 
can't  promotions  be  made  within  an  office?" 

Eastern  Massachusetts  office :  "Get  management  to  stop  chastising  us,  and  give 
us  management  personnel  who  can  help." 

Fitchburg.  Mass. :  "Why  don't  they  start  at  the  top  and  find  out  where  the 
real  problems  are?" 

Alfie  AFGE  Reports  on  "The  Numbers  Racket  in  the  D/0" 

Lo  and  behold  I  have  uncovered  what  surely  is  the  scoop  of  the  DO  season. 
The  central  office  and  powers  that  be  are  running  a  numbers  racket  right  in 
the  DO  itself — shame! 
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In  the  DO  just  outside  of  Osh  Gosh  By  Gosh.  I  stumbled  upon  a  sliamoful 
and  pitiful  sight— robots  keeping  the  DOWR.  Amazing  thougli  it  sounds,  the 
poor  CDC  has  tallied  her  last  claim,  broken  out  her  last  breakout  of  tlie  l)n'ak- 
out  items.  A  robot  named  Icky  is  hiecuping  her  way  tlirough  the  miriad  claims, 
tally  items,  breakout  items,  and  whatnot.  But  like  so  many  things  in  the  SSA 
outfit,  it  breaks  down,  blows  fuses,  gives  wrong  data,  and  the  G.S-13ers  love  it. 
Mrs.  W.,  CR,  admitted  to  me  in  an  interview  that  she  spends  more  time  pushing 
the  "hold"  button  so  the  robot  won't  bh)w  a  fuse,  ^he  is  alloted  to  blow  only 
100  fuses  a  day,  and  it  is  a  constant  drag  to  be  sitting  near  a  mechanical  mon- 
ster, waiting  for  it  to  utter,  "it  does  not  compute— it  does  not  compute."  So 
what  else  is  new?  Mrs.  W.  went  on  to  state  her  CDC  had  a  complete  nervous 
breakdown  trying  to  keep  three  tallies — one  for  the  regular  items,  anotlier  for 
the  breakouts,  and  a  third  for  the  breakouts  of  the  breakout  items.  It  just  got 
too  much.  The  poor  thing  put  the  wrong  figures  in  one  day,  and  the  computer 
took  five  people  out  of  the  office.  "Overstaffed."  they  said.  (More  like  "over- 
worked to  me.)  Anyway,  Icky  is  replacing  all  CDC's.  Mrs.  W.  stated.  "This 
place  is  in  constant  turmoil.  The  robots  make  more  mistakes.  One  week  we  lost 
12  people.  A  month  later  we  got  two  back."  All  mistakes?  you  a.sk.  Ah,  no.  This 
is  the  numbers  racket.  Rob-Peter-to-pay-Paul  type  of  antics,  and  the  budget 
stays  the  same.  As  I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  \V.,  Icky  started  flashing  lights  and 
buzzing.  Suddenly  a  hollow  "It  does  not  compute"  emanated  from  the  metal 
shell.  Mrs.  W.  pushed  back  her  chair  to  reacli  for  the  "hold"  button,  fell  out 
of  her  chair,  hit  the  "compute"  button,  and  Icky  blew  up.  Mrs.  W.  is  recuperat- 
ing from  shock,  burns,  cuts,  and  hypertension.  Icky  has  been  replaced  by  Sticky, 
and  if  this  article  sounds  nuts,  wait  a  couple  of  years — "Future  Shock"  ain't 
nothing,  believe  me. 


ITEM  3.  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CLAIBORNE  PELL 
ON  S.  985,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECIPIENTS  FAIRNESS  ACl^  OF  1975; 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  MARCH  6,  1975 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing  the  Social  Security  Recip- 
ients Fairness  Act  of  1975.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  remedy  wide- 
spread unfair  and  unfortunate  procedural  problems  which  plague  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  .social  .security  recipients  each  year,  with  mijustifiable  and  in- 
tolerable delays  in  appying  for,  and  receiving,  social  security  and  black  lung 
benefits  due  to  them. 

I  am  sui'e  that  we  who  serve  in  the  Senate  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  ca.se 
histories  of  individuals  in  our  States  who  have  experienced  severe  hard.ships 
because  their  social  security  checks  have  been  lost,  stolen,  or  delayed ;  persons 
wlio  suffer  becau.se  their  social  security,  supplemental  security  income,  dis- 
aliility  insiirance,  or  black  lung  claims  are  being  held  up  for  an  unconscionably 
long  time  in  the  tortiaously  convoluted  appeals  sy.stems;  and  persons  who  are 
left  destitute  becau.se  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  penalizing  them 
wholesale  for  an  accidental  benefit  overpayment  by  withholding  entire  benefit 
checks  to  affect  a  repayment. 

When  these  travesties  of  administrative  procedure  fall  upon  an  individual, 
the  con.sequences  are  frequently  economically  disastrous  and  psychologically 
demoralizing.  The  low-income  recipient  who  relies  upon  the  prompt  and  regu- 
lar delivery  of  a  benefit  check  and  does  not  receive  it  often  must  go  without 
food  or  medicine,  delay  payment  of  rent  or  utility  bills,  or  risk  fuel  or  tele- 
phone shutoffs.  In  these  times  of  inflation  and  tight  credit  the  middle-income 
recipient  faced  with  no  check,  is  no  better  off. 

I  am  determined  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  this  unfair  imbalance  of  the 
administrative  scales.  This  imbalance  places  paperwork  and  computer  time 
requirements  of  the  enormous  Social  Security  bureaucracy  far  above  the  human 
needs  of  an  individual  for  whom  the  regular  and  prompt  receipt  of  benefit 
cliecks  Is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  joined  in  this  imi)ortant  effort  by  Senator  Sclnveiker. 
whose  concern  for  black  lung  recipients  is  responsible  for  title  III  of  this  bill. 
Title  III  is  identical  to  legislation  which  Senator  Schweiker  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,  to  grant  procedural  protection  to  hnndrcds  of  persons  wlio  liave 
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experienced  long  delays  in  the  black  lung  benefit  application  process.  In  all,  33 
Senators  have  cosponsored  this  legislation,  and  I  believe  that  this  reflects  our 
direct  experience  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  cases  of  benefit  check  losses,  and 
procedural  delays. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  reflects  my  ideas  and  my  evaluation  of 
studies  which  have  focused  on  the  social  security  claims  and  appeals  process. 
It  is  directed  toward  four  basic  situations,  each  of  which  shares  a  common 
denominator ;  namely,  the  imfair  burdens  of  loss  of  time  and  money  which  are 
placed  on  the  benefit  recipient  or  applicant,  whenever  this  massive  bureaucracy 
stalls  or  makes  an  error. 

Lost,  Stolen,  or  Delated  Checks 

The  most  frequent  problem  I  have  seen  is  the  delay  in  issuing  benefit  checks 
when  a  change  in  personal  status  occurs  or  v,fhen  a  regularly  issued  check  is 
lost  or  stolen.  A  study  currently  under  preparation  for  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  show  that,  last  year,  there  were  more 
than  108,000  lost  checks  for  title  II  benefits,  and  more  64,000  lost  checks  for 
supplemental  security  income  benefits.  This  total  of  more  than  172,000  checks 
points  to  many  cases  of  hardship  and  deprivation.  I  have  recently  worked  on 
several  cases  which  clearly  illustrate  this  problem. 

Mrs.  B.  and  her  daughter  live  in  Providence.  R.I.  Mrs.  B.'s  husband  died  in 
May  of  1973,  and  although  she  properly  notified  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, her  claim  checks  were  improperly  drafted  and  made  for  the  wrong 
amount,  for  several  months.  After  my  office  interceded,  one  check  was  properly 
drafted,  but  the  next  several  reverted  to  the  incorrect  amount  and  wrong 
recipient  name.  Again,  my  office  interceded,  and  again,  Mrs.  B.  went  on  the 
merry-go-roimd  of  one  accurate  check,  followed  by  a  series  of  unusable  drafts. 

After  my  third  intercession,  the  checlvs  stopped  completely.  In  February 
1974,  the  situation  was  corrected,  taking  9  months  to  solve. 

Mr.  D.  of  Warwick,  R.I.,  was  disabled  in  May  1972.  His  benefits  were  sup- 
posed to  begin  in  December  1972,  but,  as  check  after  check  failed  to  arrive, 
Mr.  D.  contacted  my  office.  An  investigation  failed  to  locate  Mr.  D.'s  file  in 
Social  Security's  Baltimore  headquarters.  To  complicate  matters,  each  time  a 
call  was  made  to  the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  earlier  contacted  indi- 
vidual had  been  replaced,  or  was  ill,  or  on  vacation.  Mr.  D.'s  case  ostensibly 
was  placed  on  the  "critical,"  "emergency,"  and  then  "special  claim"  status, 
but  the  checks  did  not  come.  In  February  of  1974,  Mr.  D.  began  to  receive 
some  compensation.  This  gentleman's  problem  took  14  months  to  resolve. 

When  Mrs.  Y.  of  Cranston,  R.I.,  discovered  that  her  monthly  check  had  been 
stolen  from  her  mailbox,  she  correctly  reported  the  theft  and  requested  a 
substitute.  That  was  in  February  1973.  After  repeated  requests  had  brought  no 
result,  Mrs.  Y.  contacted  my  office,  and  I  was  advised  in  early  October  1973, 
that  a  substitute  check  would  he  delivered  to  Mrs.  Y.  during  the  third  week 
of  that  month.  By  November  15,  when  no  check  had  been  received,  I  called 
Social  Security  again.  Mrs.  Y.  finally  received  a  check,  hand  delivered  by  a 
member  of  the  Secret  Service,  on  December  3,  1973.  Mrs.  Y.  is  on  a  totally 
fixed  income.  She  had  no  resources  to  cushion  the  loss  of  her  money,  yet  it 
took  the  SSA  and  other  agencies  10  months  to  issue  a  substitute  check. 

It  is  hard  enough  upon  the  average  family  when  a  check  is  merely  delayed, 
but  the  experience  of  Mr.  S.  of  Cranston,  R.I.,  illustrates  that  it  may  not  help 
to  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  problem. 

Shortly  before  retirement,  Mr.  S.  had  inquired  regarding  his  level  of  benefits, 
and  learned  that  he  would  receive  approximately  $3SS  per  month.  His  first 
three  checks  had  not  arrived  when  Mr.  S.  contacted  my  office.  He  had  already 
filed  the  proper  notification  forms,  and  to  complicate  matters,  his  wife's  medi- 
care premiums,  which  should  have  been  deducted  automatically  from  her 
benefit  check,  could  not  be  paid. 

When  Mr.  S.  finally  received  an  official  looking  envelope  and  opened  it, 
hoping  that  it  M'as  a  check,  he  learned  that  the  couple's  medical  insurance 
coA'^erage  had  been  stopped,  because  the  premiums  were  not  being  paid.  The 
local  social  securiry  manager  conceded  that,  with  inquiries  coming  in  en  the 
case,  the  solution  might  have  been  delayed.  In  other  words,  if  Mr.  S.  had  not 
pointed  out  that  the  defaulting  of  medical  insurance  was  social  security's 
fault,  he  might  have  been  reimbursed  faster. 
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These  examples  clearly  illustrate  that  the  present  operation  of  this  nonsys- 
tem  is  too  rigid  to  meet  the  completely  justifiable  emergency  needs  of  the 
individual  social  security  recipient.  My  legislation  puts  the  flexibility  that  is 
needed  into  the  social  security  law.  so  that  no  person  or  family  will  ever 
again  have  to  wait  for  more  than  4  days  for  the  replacement  of  a  delayed, 
stolen,  or  misplaced  social  security  check. 

Detebminatiox,  Hearing,  axd  Appeals 

If  the  sorry  performance  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  with  regard 
to  lost,  stolen,  or  delayed  checks,  is  distressing,  the  discrepancies  which  mark 
the  disposition  of  disal)ility  claim  appeals  are  astonishing. 

I  have  conducted  a  thorough  study  of  the  disability  appeals  process,  and  I 
have  carefully  documented  an  outstanding  problem  which  deserves  immediate 
attention  and  rectification. 

The  process  by  which  a  claimant  mu.st  contest  a  social  security  disability 
determination  is  long  and  complex  :  it  can  also  be  a  costly  and  arduous  route. 
This  is.  unquestionably,  an  area  in  which  much  thought  needs  to  be  given  to 
the  rights  of  the  claimant,  and  to  the  proper  role  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. In  this  legislation  I  have  pinpointed  one  shocking  aspect  of  this 
appeals  process;  namely,  the  length  of  time  it  takes  from  the  date  an  appeal 
is  filed,  until  a  final  decision  is  reached.  It  has  been  said  that  "justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied."  What  then,  can  we  .say  about  an  appeals  process,  which 
can  be  routinely  completed  in  93  days  in  one  region,  but  which  takes  120  days 
in  the  Atlanta  region,  206  days  in  the  Chicago  region,  and,  worst  of  all,  takes 
an  average  of  226  days  to  complete  in  New  England? 

The  very  important  question  which  is  resolved  for  some  of  our  citizens  in 
93  days,  or  3  months  on  the  average,  takes  more  than  7  months,  or  an  average 
of  twice  as  long,  to  be  resolved  for  others.  How  can  the  Social  Security  bureauc- 
racy be  content  when  vital  decisions  are  delayed  for  months  beyond  the  time 
which  is  reasonable  and  proper  for  a  careful  determination? 

It  is  edifying  to  note  that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  which  admin- 
isters a  similar  disability  insurance  sy.stem  for  railroad  employees  maintains 
a  3-month  average  for  their  hearings  and  appeals  process,  regardless  of  the 
region  in  which  the  claim  originated. 

In  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  more  than  68,000  persons 
requested  appeal  hearings  after  they  were  dissatisfied  with  initial  disability 
decisions  made  by  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Of  those.  61.000  appeals 
were  finally  adjudicated.  Of  that  number,  31,467  were  rever.'jals,  that  is.  find- 
ings in  favor  of  the  claimant  and  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  disability  deter- 
mination. This  means  that  of  the  cases  which  were  appealed,  more  than  half 
were  found  to  have  been  improperly  decided  on  the  local  level.  I  believe  that 
this  statistic,  in  itself,  calls  for  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  the  initial  decision 
process.  What  I  find  shocking  in  this  situation  is  the  enormous  disparity  in 
regional  efficiency  in  the  determinaticm  of  this  is.sue.  Thousands  of  disabled 
Americans  wait  for  months  because  of  unnecessary  bureaucratic  time  wasting. 
Each  month  means  a  loss  of  badly  needed  income.  Each  month  of  waiting 
longer  than  is  reasonably  necessary  represents  a  tragedy. 

Furthermore,  the.se  are  only  average  figures  wliich  conceal  extremes.  A  close 
study  of  the  figures  indicates  that  20  percent  of  the  cases  in  the  New  England 
region  are  more  than  289  days  old. 

I  can  compare  this  sorry  record  with  the  Dallas  region,  the  Nation's  most 
efficient  in  this  regard,  in  which  the  average  age  for  the  one-fifth  longest  pend- 
ing cases  is  only  163  days.  I  have  explored  this  interregional  timelag,  and  I  can 
find  no  reason  for  it  other  than  the  fact  that  .some  regional  offices,  my  own 
region  among  them,  apparently  believe  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  pro- 
viding adequate  service  to  the  average  American.  I  believe  that  this  cavalier 
attitude  is  wrong  and  must  be  changed,  and  I  have  today  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  will  require  that  standards  (»f  efficiency  which  can  be  .set  by  one 
region  mu.st  become  the  standards  for  all  of  the  regional  offices. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  extend  procedural  guarantees  to  applicants 
for  title  II  and  title  XVI,  supplemental  security  income  benefits. 

In  an  important  hearing  conducted  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  last 
summer,  several  expert  witnes.ses  testified  on  the  procedural  problems  and 
delays  faced  by   SSI  applicants.  One  witness,   Robert   N.   Brown,   who  is  the 
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director  of  the  Center  for  Legal  Services  for  tlie  Aging  at  Syracuse  University 
referred  to  this  legislation  as  introduced  last  year,  as  a  specific  remedy  for  the 
problems  faced  by  applicants  who  desperately  need  the  benefits  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  vphose  applications  or  appeals  are  held  up  for  many  months. 

Black  Lung  Benefits 

Applicants  for  black  lung  benefits  suffer  from  the  same  delays  in  their  appli- 
cations for  benefits,  and  in  the  appeals  process,  as  do  persons  for  benefits  under 
titles  II,  XVI,  and  XVIII.  Senator  Schweiker  originally  introduced  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Social  Security  Recipients  Fairness  Act  in  the  93d  Congress,  and 
it  made  sense  to  us  to  incorporate  it  in  this  bill. 

Repayment  of  Accidental  Overpayments 

Finally,  this  legislation  addresses  itself  to  the  problems  faced  by  persons  who 
have  received  inadvertent  benefit  overpayments.  The  present  social  security 
benefit  structure  is  .so  complex  that  innocent  mistakes  are  bound  to  occur  in 
the  computation  of  benefits.  It  is  presently  the  practice  of  the  SSA,  upon  dis- 
covering an  overpayment,  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  overpayment  in  one 
lump  sum  from  the  beneficiaries'  monthly  check  or  checks,  often  completely 
wiping  out  an  entire  month's  benefits.  I  propose  that  no  more  than  25  percent 
of  a  monthly  check  be  deducted,  for  as  mauy  months  as  are  necessary  to  re- 
fund the  overpayment,  in  this  way  easing  the  often  intolerable  burden  upon 
the  individual  beneficiary. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  legislation  is  passed  it  will  relieve  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  from  the  burdens  imposed  by  a  bureaucracy  which  is  more 
oriented  toward  machines  than  toward  people.  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
could  be  fairer  than  to  require  the  bureaucracy  to  perform  important  pro- 
cedures in  reasonable  amounts  of  time,  and  this  is  the  focus  of  this  bill. 
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ITEM  4.  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECIPIENTS  FAIRNESS  ACT  OF  1975 

S.  985 


94Tn  COXGRESS 

1st  Session 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6,1975 

Mr.  Pell  (for  liimself,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayij,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr. 
Brock.  Mr.  BnooKf:.  Mi-.  Bi  mpers.  Mr.  Ca.se,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Crax.ston. 
Mr.  CuiAER,  Mr.  Domenki.  Mr.  (Joldwater,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hi  mphrky.  Mr.  Ixouye,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  M<  Gee,  Mr.  M(  (tovern,  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Nel-son,  Mr.  Pastohe. 
Mr.  KiiucoEK,  Mr.  Stakioi!!).  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Tixney)  introtlnced  the 
following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
the  prompt  payment  of- social  security  benefits  to  individuals 
whose  social  security  checks  have  been  lost,  stolen,  or  other- 
wise delayed;  to  expedite  hearings  and  detenninations 
respecting  claims  for  benefits  under  titles  II,  XVI,  and 
XVIII  of  the  Act  and  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  rederal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  and  to  auiciid  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  to  25  per  centum  the 
reduction  that  may  be  made  in  au  individual's  benefit  check 
for  ail}'  month  because  of  any  previous  overpayiucuts  of 
monthly  benefits. 

II 
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1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That    this    Act    may    be    cited    as    "The    Social    Security 

4  Recipients  Fairness  Act  of  1975". 

5  TITLE  I— EEPLACEMENT  OF  LOST,  STOLEN,  OR 

6  DELAYED  CHECKS 

7  Sec.  101.  Section  205  (q)    of  the  Social  Security  Act 

8  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

9  "Expedited  Benefit  Payments 

10  "(q)  (1)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

11  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and  put  into  effect  procedures 

12  under  which  expedited  payment  of  monthly  benefits  under 

13  this  title  will,  subject  to  paragraph    (4)    of  this  subsection, 

14  be  made  m  the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraphs    (2)    and 

15  (3) ,  of  this  subsection. 

16  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Social  Security 

17  •     ■'   "  (2)  (A)   Not  later  than  one  day  after  the  date  an  hi- 

18  dividual  files    (with  the  ofiiciarand  at  the  place  prescribed 

19  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary)   a  completed  application 

20  (described  in  subparagraph    (b)),  the  Secretary  shall  cer- 

21  tify  for  payment  and  cause  to  be  made  to  such  individual  the 

22  monthly   insurance   benefit   payment,    or   so   much   thereof 

23  which  has  not  been  paid,  alleged  m  such  application  to  be 

24  due  to  such  individual,  miless  information  known  to  the  Sec- 

25  retary  indicates  that  a  material  allegation  made  in  the  ap- 
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1  plication  is  untrue  or  for  other  reasons  such  individual  is  not 

2  entitled  to  such  benefit  pa;yinent,  in  which  case,  the  Secre- 

3  tary  shall  apprise  such  individual  of  such'  infonnation  in 

4  writing. 

5  "(B)  The  application  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 

6  shall  contain: 

•7  "(i)  the  name,  address,  and  social  securitj^  number 

8  of  the  applicant, 

9  "(ii)  (a)   an  allegation  that,  one  or  more  monthly 

10  benefit  paAinents  due  and  payal)le  to  the  applicant  have 

11  not  been  received  by  the  applicant  as  of  the  date  of  the 

12  filing  of  the  application,  and  are  at  least  seventy-two 

13  hours  overdue,  together  with  the  date  that  each  such 

14  payment  was  due,  or,  •  •' 

15  (b)    an  allegation,  concurred  in  hy  the  Secretary, 

16  that  one  or  more  monthly  ])enefit  payments  have  been 

17  made  and  received  in  an  amount  less  than  that  to  which 

18  such  individual  is  entitled,  together  with  the  date  that 

19  each  such  payment  was  received. 

20  "(iii)    an  allegation  that  the  applicant  is  entitled 

21  to  such  benefit,  and, 

22  "(iv)  such  other  data  or  information  as  the  Secre- 

23  tary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

24  *    "  (3)    Any  pajmient  made  pursuant  to  a  certification 

25  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  considered  an  incorrect 
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1  payment  for  purposes  of  determining  the  liability  of  the 

2  certifying  or  disbursing  officer. 

3  ''(4)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  benefits  payable 

4  under  section  228  and  under  title  XVI  shall  be  treated  as 

5  monthly  msurance  benefits  payable  under  this  title.". 

6  Sec.  102.  Section  1631(d)  (1)   of  the  Social  Security 

7  Act  is  amended  by  sti-iking  "and  (f )  "  and  mserting  the  fol- 

8  lowing  in  lieu  thereof:  "  (f)  and  (q)  ". 

9  Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  sections  101  and 

10  102  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  applications 

11  filed  and  written  requests  filed,  under  section  205  (q)    of 

12  the  Social  Security  Act,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 

13  first  calendar  month  which  begins  more  than  sixty  days  after 

14  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

15  TITLE  II— EXPEDITING  OF  HEARINGS  AND 

16  DETERMINATIONS 

17  Sec.  201.  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

18  is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately  after  section   1123, 

19  the  following  new  section : 

20  "Sec.  1124.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the  programs 

21  established  by  titles  II,  XVI,  and  XVIII,  the  Secretary  shall 

22  ^tablish  procedures  designed  to  assure  that — 

23  "  ( 1 )   -^^iiy  duly  requested  hearing  to  which  an  in- 

24  dividual  is  entitled  thereunder  will  be  held  T\nthin  a 

25  reasonable  period  of  time  after  such  hearing  is  so  re- 
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1  quested,  if  such  bearing  is  requested  with  respect  to  a 

2  determination  of  the  Secretary:    (A)   as  to  the  entitle- 

3  ment  of  such  individual  to  monthly  insurance  benefits 

4  UTider  title  TI  and  title  XVIII  or  the  amount  of  any  cash 

5  benefit;  (B)  which  is  described  m  section  1869  (b)  (1 )  ; 

6  and  (C)  as  to  the  entitlement  of  such  individual  to  bene- 

7  fits  under  title  XVI  or  the  amount  of  any  such  benefit. 

8  "  (2)  (A)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  any  hcar- 

9  mg  (except  a  hearing  described  in  subsection   (2)  (B) 

10  ■  of  tbis  section)   described  in  subsection   (1)   of  this  sec- 

11  tion  is  requested,  tbe  Secretnry  sball  render  a  final  dctcr- 

12  mination  on  the  issues  which  were  the  subject  of  such 

13  hearing,  or  if  no  final  determination  of  the  Secretary 

14  has  been  made  at  that  time,  the  Sccretar}^  shall  make 

15  payments  of  benefits  to  such  individual  in  like  manner 

16  as  if  a  final  determination  has  been  made  fully  in  favor 

17  of  the  individual, 

18  "  (B)  Subsection  2  (a)  of  this  section  shall  l)e  api)li- 

19  cable  to  any  hearing  in  wliich  tbe  matter  in  disagree- 

20  ment  involves  the  existence  of  a  disal)ility    (within  the 

21  meaning  of  sections  423(d)    and   1614(a)  (3)    of  the 

22  Social  Security  Act)  except  that  the  applicable  period  of 

23  time  shall  be  one  hundred  and  ten  da^'s. 

24  "('^)   The  time  periods  described  in  subsection   (2) 

25  of  this  section  shall  be  extended  whenever  and  to  tbe 
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1  extent  that  such  individual  requests  any  extension  of 

2  time  or  continuance,  or  fails  to  appear  at  the  time  of  a 

3  hearing. 

4  "  (4)  No  payments  to  an  individual  shall  be  made 

5  under  paragraph  (2)  for  any  period  after  a  final  deter- 

6  mination  of  the  Secretary  has  been  made   (after  a  hear- 

7  ing  on  the  matter)  denying  the  claim  of  such  individual. 

8  "(5)   Any  payments  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 

9  (2)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  incorrect  payment 

10  for  purposes  of  determining  the  liability  of  tlie  certifying 

11  or  disbursing  officer  who  made  or  authorizes  such  pay- 

12  ment  to  be  made. 

13  "(6)    Any  payment  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 

14  (2)  shall  be  nonrefundable  and  shall  remain  the  property 

15  of  the  individual.". 

10  TITLE    III— EXPEDITED    PAYMENT    OF    BLACK 

17  LUNG   BENEFITS;    AND    EXPEDITED    HEAE- 

18  INGS    AND    DETEKMINATIONS    RESPECTING 

19  SUCH  BENEFITS 

20  Sec.  301.    (a)    Section  413(b)    of  the  Federal   Coal 

21  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  striking 

22  out  "and  (1)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  (q) ,  and  (1)  ". 

23  (1)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection   (a)   shall  be 

24  effective  in  the  case  of  applications  filed  and  written  requests 

25  filed,  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 

26  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  on  and  after  the  first  day 
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1  of  the  first  calendar  iiioiitli  wliieh  begins  more  than  sixty  days 

2  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

3  Sec.   302.   The   Secretary   of  Ileahh,   Education,   and 

4  Weh'arc,  in  the  administration  of  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 

5  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  19G9,  shall, 

6  with  respect  to  hearings  and  determinations  on  claims  there- 

7  under,  establish  procedures  for  the  expediting  of  such  hear- 

8  ings  and  determinations  which  are,  to  the  maximum  extent 

9  feasible,  patterned  after  and  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 

10  section  1124  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

11  TITLP]  IV— LIMITATION  OF  BENEFIT  REDUCTION 

12  TO   COMPENSATE   FOR  BENEFIT   OVERFAY- 

13  MENT 

14  Sec.  401.   (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  204(a)  (1) 

15  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting,  immc- 

16  diately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following: 

17  ";  except  that  the  monthly  insurance  benefit  to  wliith  any 

18  individual  is  entitled  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  25 

19  per  centum  on  account  of  any  overpayment    (or  overpay- 

20  ments)    in  monthly  insurance  benefits  previously  made  to 

21  such  individual  or  any  other  individual". 

22  (b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection    (a)    shall  be 

23  applicable  in  the  case  of  decreases  made  under  section  204 

24  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  monthly  insurance  bene- 

25  fits  payable  for  months  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act 

26  is  enacted. 


Appendix  2 

MATERIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

ITEM  1.  LETTER  FROM  WALTER  M.  MODE,^  REGIONAL  COMMISSIONER, 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION;  TO  SENATOR  CLAIBORNE 
PELL,  DATED  MAY  12,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Pell  :  It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  attend  and  be  part  of  the 
Senate  hearing.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Senators 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  hearing  was  held. 

You  expressed  concern  over  the  reversal  rate  of  the  Rhode  Island  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals.  Although  my  office  staff  has  kept  statistical 
information  on  the  performance  of  the  individual  bureaus,  I  did  not  have  the 
information  necessary  to  reply  to  your  question  properly  at  the  Senate  hearing. 

Cases  heard  by  administrative  law  judges  in  the  Rhode  Island  office  include 
those  from  sections  of  ea.stern  Connecticut  and  southeastern  Massachusetts. 
National  reversal  rates  fall  into  a  range  of  45-47  percent ;  New  England  re- 
versals are  between  42^4  percent;  and  the  Rhode  Island  office  has  a  reversal 
rate  of  between  37-39  percent.  Our  statistics  cover  reversal  rates  by  offices, 
therefore,  reversal  rates  for  only  Rhode  Island  citizens  are  not  available. 

Unlike  the  requirements  for  entitlement  to  retirement  or  survivor  benefits 
which  are  relatively  clear-cut,  there  is  a  much  greater  area  of  judgmental  con- 
clusion necessary  in  determining  eligibility  for  disability  benefits.  The  corre- 
lation of  various  factors,  such  as  physical  or  mental  impairment,  work  expe- 
rience, and  education,  is  considered  in  each  individual  case.  This,  of  course, 
applies  to  all  stages  of  the  disability  determination  process — initial,  reconsider- 
ation, and  hearing.  .ludicious  processing  in  initial  development  of  claims  is 
more  apt  to  lead  to  conclusions  which  will  produce  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
applicant's  condition.  Therefore,  an  alternate  question  is :  "Are  the  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island  being  treated  equitably  by  the  Social  Security  Administration?" 

Based  on  .statistical  data,  I  must  conclude  that  Rhode  Island  residents  are 
well  represented  on  social  security  rolls.  According  to  the  latest  census  data 
(1970),  Rhode  Island  residents  comprise  8.02  percent  of  the  New  England  popu- 
lation. Of  the  retirement  beneficiaries  in  this  region,  8.51  percent  are  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  10.08  percent  of  our  disability  beneficiaries  are  residents 
of  your  State. 

In  addition,  SSI  activity  among  Rhode  Island  social  security  offices  has  been 
vigorously  pursued.  SSI  aged  beneficiary  rolls  have  swelled  from  4,068  in  Janu- 
ary 1974  to  7,233  in  March  1975,  an  increase  of  76  percent.  Disability  bene- 
ficiaries have  increased  from  5,961  to  8,273,  an  increase  of  38.8  percent.  Much 
credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  dedicated  work  of  Don  Piette,  former  manager  of 
the  Providence  district  office  who.  unfortunately,  passed  away  last  month. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  W.  Mode. 

ITEM  2.  MONTH-BY-MONTH  REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 
ASSIGNMENTS  TO  PUERTO  RICO  DURING  THE  LAST  YEAR;  SUB- 
MITTED BY  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION ' 

During  the  12-month  period  January-December  1974,  a  total  of  28  admin- 
istrative law  judges  made  one  trip  each  to  Puerto  Rico  and  heard  a  total  of 
937  hearings  and  8  court-remanded  cases.  The  monthly  breakdown  is  as  follows : 


1  See  statement  of  Social  Security  Administration,  p.  982. 
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Month 


Duration  of 

individual  trips 

(weel<s) 


Number  of 

cases 

processed 


January. 


February. 


March.. 

April... 

May 

June... 
July... 

August. 


(') 


September. 
October 


November. 


December. 


2 

35 

2 

35 

1 

20 

2 

32 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

30 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

30 

2 

35 

2 

40 

2 

40 

2 

40 

2 

40 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

25 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

35 

2 

40 

2 

40 

2 

«8 

>  2  weeks— 10-working  days. 
» 1  week— 5-worklng  days. 
'  None. 
«  Court-remanded  cases. 


ITEM  3.  LETTER  AND  ENCLOSURE  FROM  ROBERT  L.  TRACHTENBERG/ 
DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  HEARINGS  AND  APPEALS,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION;  TO  SENATOR  CHARLES  H.  PERCY,  DATED  JUNE  10, 

1975 


Dear  Senjvtob  Percy  :  This  is  in  reference  to  your  question  at  the  May  1 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  hearing,  regarding  our  travel  policy  with  respect 
to  social  security  claimants.  You  may  recall  that  you  expressed  concern  over 
excessive  distances  that  your  constituents  had  to  travel  in  order  to  have  a 
hearing.  We  have  reviewed  our  policies  and  procedures  and  wi.sh  to  assure  you 
that  the  travel  policy,  with  respect  to  claimants  in  tlie  Chicago  region  (lit 
hearing  offices — list  enclosed),  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  region.  Claim- 
ants are  required  to  travel  only  up  to  75  miles  to  attend  a  hearing.  Generally, 
however,  every  effort  is  made  to  schedule  hearings  within  the  normal  business 
travel  area  of  the  claimant's  home. 

In  a  few  instances,  hearings  may  be  held  more  than  75  miles  from  the  claim- 
ant's home  in  an  effort  to  consolidate  cases  in  one  location,  thus  providing  an 
earlier  hearing  for  the  claimant.  Reimbur.sement  for  travel  expenses  in  this 
situation  is  made  in  accordance  with  estal)lished  procedures.  If  the  claimant 
lives  beyond  75  miles  from  the  hearing  office,  the  hearing  will  be  scheduled 
closer  to  the  claimant's  home.  If  the  claimant  is  bedridden  or  unable  to  travel, 
a  hearing  may  be  held  in  his  home  or  a  hospital  or  another  institution. 

In  the  Chicago  region,  some  claimants  live  in  Iron  Mountain,  Marquette, 
Marinette,  Holton,  etc.,  which  are  a  considerable  distance  from  hearing  offices 
and  claimants  at  times  have  no  transportation  or  are  not  able  to  travel.  In 
these  situations,  the  AL.T  often  .schedules  a  hearing  trip  to  a  location  more 
convenient  to  the  outlying  areas  once  sufficient  cases  have  been  accumulated 
(5  or  6)  to  justify  the  trip.  Naturally,  such  situations  are  watched  carefully 
so  as  to  avoid  any  undue  delay  in  the  processing  of  claims  in  these  areas. 

On  a  continuing  basis,  we  coordinate  with  the  regions  to  determine  where 
additicmal  offices  may  be  needed  as  well  as  where  existing  offices  might  be 
consolidated  or  enlarged  so  as  to  generate  a  more  effective  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  processing  of  claims. 

1  See  statement  of  Social  Security  Administration,  p.  982. 
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I  hope  this  information  is  responsive  to  your  inquiry.  Please  let  me  know  if 
I  may  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  Trachtenberg. 
[Enclosure.] 

Following  is  a  list  of  SSI  only  and  title  II  oflBces  in  and  around  Illinois  where 
SSI  hearing  examiners  are  assigned.  The  SSI  only  offices  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 

HE'S 
Office :  cDsaigned 

Chicago,   D.T.,   111 2 

Chicago,  south,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio* 1 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Cleveland,   Ohio* 2 

Columbus,   Ohio 

Detroit,   Mich 

Evanston,  111 

Evansville,  Ind 

Flint,   Mich 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 1 

Gary,   Ind.* 2 

Green  Bay,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Ind 1 

Lansing,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 2 

Peoria,    111 

Saginaw,  Mich.* 1 

Southfield,  Mich 2 


ITEM  4.  REPORT  ON  "FUTURE  DIRECTORS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY,"  BY 
ELLEN  ZWIERZYNSKI,^  DELEGATE,  NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  COUN- 
CIL, AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

As  a  claims  representative  for  the  Social  Security  Administration,  I  must 
interview  applicants  for  supplemental  security  income.  In  interviewing  appli- 
cants, I  must:  (1)  determine  whether  they  meet  the  requirements,  (2)  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  their  supplemental  security  income  payments,  (3)  explain 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  program,  and  (4)  refer  them  for 
social  services  to  the  appropriate  agency. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  case  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  kinds  of  deter- 
minations and  judgments  I  must  make.  I  .shall  call  this  the  case  of  "Mary 
Example." 

Mary  is  73  years  old  and  comes  into  the  SSA  district  office  with  a  friend. 
The  friend  tells  me  that  Mary  is  living  in  a  senior  citizens  housing  project  in 
New  Jersey  and  is  having  difficulty  making  ends  meet.  She  recently  moved  into 
New  Jersey  and  was  formerly  living  with  relatives  in  Massachusetts.  They 
came  together  to  the  office  to  find  out  what  financial  help  Mary  can  get.  Her 
friend  indicates  that  Mary  needs  a  new  pair  of  glasses  and  asks  what  Social 
Security  can  do  about  that. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  Mary  is  eligible  for  SSI,  I  must  first  ask  about 
her  living  arrangements. 

I  find  out  that  she  lives  alone  and  has  been  supporting  herself  on  a  monthly 
social  security  retirement  check  of  $137.20.  I  ask  her  about  any  other  possible 
sources  of  income  she  might  have  such  as  pensions,  work  income,  dividend 
checks,  et  cetera.  Mary  tells  me  she  has  no  other  source  of  income.  I  also  must 
determine  what,  if  any,  resources  she  has  such  as  bank  accounts,  stocks,  insur- 
ance policies,  et  cetera.  It  turns  out  that  Mary's  only  asset  is  a  $1,500  face 
value  life  insurance  policy.  We  can  exclude  the  value  of  her  insurance  policy. 
Mary  is  still  eligible  for  SSI.  Had  Mary's  insurance  policy  been  worth  a  great 
deal  more,  that  might  not  have  been  the  case. 


1  See  statement  of  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees,  p.  1022. 
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I  also  must  establish  how  Mary  has  been  living  on  $137.20  a  month    The 
reason  is  that  we  must  justify  her  allegation  that  Mary  has  no  other  income 
Mary  tells  me  that  she  pays  $29  a  month  rent.  Mary  savs  her  rent  is  so  low 
because  it  is  subsidized  housing.  I  am  satisfied  that  Mary's  allegations  are  true 

I  complete  the  application  form  for  Mary  because,  based  on  her  responses 
it  appears  she  is  eligible.  After  completing  the  appropriate  application  form.s 
with  her,  I  make  a  photocopy  of  her  alien  registration  card  to  prove  she  is 
lawfully  admitted  to  this  country  as  a  permanent  resident.  I  do  not  have  to 
verify  her  age  as  she  is  already  getting  .social  security  retirement  benefits.  We 
then  would  have  her  proof  of  age  on  file. 

After  completing  the  appropriate  application  forms,  I  inform  Mary  that  it 
appears  she  is  eligible  for  SSI  payments.  Based  on  the  fact  that  she  is  living 
alone,  I  can  conclude  she  is  living  in  her  own  household.  This  fact  determines 
the  amount  of  her  Federal  payment  from  SSI.  The  Federal  payment  amount 
for  an  individual  living  in  their  own  household  is  $146.  We  must  deduct  her 
monthly  social  security  retirement  check  from  this  payment  amount  after  the 
first  $20  is  disregarded.  Therefore,  I  tell  Mary  that  she  can  receive  $28.80  a 
month  from  supplemental  security  income. 

Because  she  lives  in  New  .Jersey,  one  of  the  States  which  pays  an  optional 
.supplement  to  the  Federal  payment,  I  also  inform  Mary  that  she  will  get  $3« 
a  month  from  the  State  of  New  .Jersey  for  a  total  of  $64.80.  Social  security 
will  pay  both  benefits  in  one  check.  This  is  because  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration administers  the  State  supplement  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This 
State  supplement  is  also  based  on  Mary's  living  arrangements.  Mary  gets  the 
additional  $36  because  she  lives  alone. 

I  explain  to  Mary  that  it  will  take  4  to  8  weeks  to  get  her  regular  SSI  check, 
but  her  payment  will  be  retroactive  to  the  month  she  files.  Mary  tells  me  she 
needs  new  glasses  immediately  and  asks  what  we  can  do  about  it.  I  inform 
Mary  that  in  New  Jersey  a  person  eligible  for  SSI  is  also  eligible  for  medicaid. 
I  explain  to  her  that  medicaid  can  pay  the  cost  of  her  glasses.  Because  Mary 
can't  wait  until  she  gets  her  computer  generated  medicaid  card,  I  give  her  a 
referral  to  the  local  medicaid  oflice.  Tliis  referral  slip  indicates  that  Mary  is 
eligible  for  SSI  and  the  medicaid  office  will  immediately  issue  her  a  temporary 
card.  She  can  use  this  card  for  all  of  her  medical  needs. 

Becau.se  Mary  has  so  little  funds.  I  issue  Mary  an  emergency  payment  for 
the  amount  of  her  first  SSI  check.  Mary  can  only  get  up  to  $100  in  emergency 
payments  in  her  lifetime  because  the  law  limits  the  use  of  these  funds  to 
genuine  emergencies. 

I  explain  her  responsibilities  to  report  certain  events  to  the  Administration. 
She  must  notify  us  if  she  changes  her  address,  leaves  the  United  States  for 
more  than  30  day.s,  or  acquires  any  additional  income  or  resources.  We  must 
also  be  notified  if  anyone  moves  in  with  her  or  if  she  marries.  All  of  these 
things  affect  her  payment  amount. 

I  ask  Mary  if  she  is  getting  food  stamps.  In  New  Jersey,  food  stamps  will 
not  affect  her  SSI  eligibility  and  most  SSI  recipients  are  eligible.  She  is  not 
receiving  them  and  I  give  her  a  referral  to  the  food  .stamp  office. 

When  I  complete  the  interview  with  Mary,  I  certify  on  a  SSI  "data  input 
and  determine  form  that  all  the  necessary  evidence  is  in  Mary's  file.  Her  file 
then  goes  to  a  data  review  technician.  The  data  review  technician  is  respon- 
sible for  correctly  coding  the  information  from  Mary's  file  to  the  computer  input 
form.  The  form  must  be  completed  correctly  or  else  the  computer  will  not 
generate  checks.  The  faster  we  can  input  Mary's  data  into  the  computer,  the 
.sooner  Mary  will  .start  getting  her  check.'<. 

Mary  began  receiving  SSI  checks?,  but  .several  months  later  we  received  a 
report  that  .she  is  now  in  a  nursing  home  This  means  that  her  SSI  payments 
will  be  affected.  Medicaid  is  paying  her  nursing  home  bill.  When  a  SSI  recipi- 
ent is  living  in  a  nursing  home  for  more  than  1  month  the  medicaid  is  paying 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  bill,  the  Federal  .standard  payment  amount  is  $2.1. 
Since  Mary's  regular  SSA  check  is  over  .$4.5  ($25  +  the  $20  disregard),  Mary's 
SSI  payments  will  have  to  be  suspended  for  every  complete  month  she  is  in 
the  nur.sing  home.  The  district  office  must,  however,  redetermine  Mary's  case 
and  advise  Mary  of  her  legal  rights  to  apiieal  our  decision. 

In  New  Jersey,  luckily  for  Mary.,  .she  will  qualify  for  nursing  home  a.ssistance 
which  is  administered  by  the  State.  The  district  office  or  the  nursing  home 
would  refer  Marv  to  the  appropriate  county  welfare  board  to  apply  for  this 
assistance.  If  Mary  is  released  from  the  nursing  home  within  1  year  of  her 
SSI  benefits  being  suspended,  she  can  resume  her  SSI  benefits  if  her  new  living 
arrangments   warrant    it.    However,    each    time    Mary    reports    an    event    that 
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affects  her  SSI  benefits,  her  case  must  be  redetermined  by  a  district  oflBce 
employee  and  the  new  data  input  into  the  computer  system.  Even  if  a  change 
takes  place  each  month,  the  law  requires  this  be  done. 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  simpler  cases  which  are  processed  by  a  SSA 
claims  representative.  It  is,  therefore,  not  representative  of  the  more  complex 
cases  involving  much  more  difficult  judgments  by  the  claims  representative. 


ITEM  5.  STATEMENT  BY  AFI^CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ON  INDE- 
PENDENT SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  SUBMITTED  BY 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES,  DATED 
AUGUST  6,  1974 

The  social  security  system  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  successful  legislative 
achievements.  In  one  way  or  another,  social  security  affects  the  lives  of  almost 
every  American  family. 

The  program  collects  contributions  from  100  million  workers,  covers  nearly 
200  million  Americans,  and  disburses  $4.3  billion  a  month  in  cash  benefits  to 
30  million  beneficiaries — one  out  of  every  seven  Americans.  More  than  00 
percent  of  all  people  65  or  older  are  eligible  for  social  security  benefits  and  80 
percent  of  the  men  and  women  aged  21-64  w^ould  receive  benefits  in  the  event 
a  family  breadwinner  incurred  a  severe  long-term  disability.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  mothers  and  dependent  children  are  eligible  for  benefits  if  the  father  of 
the  family  dies. 

For  older  Americans,  the  social  security  program  is  the  foundation  on  which 
their  economic  security  rests.  Social  security  benefits  repre.sent  over  half  the 
income  of  two-thirds  of  aged  single  beneficiaries  and  one-half  of  elderly  couple 
beneficiaries.  They  account  for  almost  the  total  income  of  nearly  one-third 
of  the  single  elderly  beneficiaries  and  15  percent  of  older  couples. 

The  importance  of  this  program  to  the  Nation  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
financial  integrity  and  nonpolitical  administration  of  the  system  be  assured. 
Actions  by  the  Nixon  administration  demonstate  how  the  program  can  be 
manipulated  to  achieve  objectives  unrelated  to  the  legitimate  and  intended 
purposes  of  the  social  security  program. 

Several  times  President  Nixon  has  brazenly  claimed  credit  for  social  security 
increases  by  including  notices  sent  out  with  social  security  checks  identifying 
himself  with  benefit  increases  he  either  opposed  or  tried  to  severely  limit. 
Recently  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  refused  to  accept  one 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  nominees  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  solely 
because  of  his  political  activities.  No  official  or  political  party  should  be  al- 
lowed to  exploit  the  program  in  this  partisan  manner. 

Since  1969,  the  financial  transactions  of  the  social  security  system  have  been 
included  within  a  unified  budget  which  combines  regular  Federal  income  and 
expenditures  with  the  largely  self-financed  social  security  program.  Social  se- 
curity trust  funds,  including  the  relatively  small  amount  derived  from  general 
revenue,  may  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  social  security  benefits  and 
administrative  expenses.  However,  inclusion  of  the  trust  funds  in  the  unified 
budget  leads  to  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  whether  these  funds  are 
used  exclusively  for  social  security  programs  and  how  well  protected  are  the 
social  security  rights  of  covered  individuals. 

Furthermore,  the  inclusion  of  social  security  trust  funds  withm  the  unified 
budget  distorts  decisions  concerning  both  social  security  and  non-social  secur- 
ity programs.  One  direct  result  has  been  the  misleading  use  of  social  security 
trust  fund  money  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Balancing 
trust  fund  income  against  non-social  security  expenditures  makes  the  unified 
budget  deficit  look  smaller.  Even  worse,  needed  improvements  in  social  security 
benefits  are  opposed  not  on  their  merits  but  because  they  might  reduce  trust 
funds  and,  consequently,  increase  the  overall  budget  deficit. 

In  1973,  the  administration  proposed  to  reduce  medicare  benefits  for  the 
elderly  by  increasing  the  coinsurance  amounts  they  must  pay  under  the  pro- 
gram Cutting  benefits  without  making  compensating  improvements  results  lu 
a  surplus  in  the  medicare  trust  fund  and  thereby  reduces  the  deficit  m  the 
unified  budget.  This  fiscal  sleight  of  hand  was  reflected  in  the  administration  s 
budget  recommendation  but  fortunately  was  rejected  by  the  Congress.  The 
AFL-CIO  does  not  believe  that  the  elderly,  one  of  the  poorest  groups  in  the 
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Nation,  should  bear  the  burden  of  clever  bookkeeping  to  make  any  admin- 
istration's budget  look  better. 

Social  security  claims  built  up  by  past  earnings  and  contributions  are  not 
a  proper  matter  for  year-to-year  budgetary  decisions.  The  Government  must 
rigorously  discharge  its  responsibility  as  trustees  for  those  who  have  built  up 
rights  under  the  system.  The  program  must  be  kept  free  from  i)olitical  influence 
or  manipulation  geared  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  regular  budget. 

To  help  assure  the  nonpolitical  nature  of  the  social  security  program,  an 
independent,  nonpolitical  Social  Security  Administration  should  be  established 
outside  the  Departmeut  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  kind  of  inde- 
pendent role  need  not  change  most  of  the  interrelationships  between  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  other  governmental  units.  For  example,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  change  in  ultimate  congressional  control  over  the  social  secur- 
ity program.  Furthermore,  establishment  of  an  independent  Social  Security 
Administration  need  in  no  way  inhibit  general  revenue  financing  to  meet  a 
significant  proportion  of  social  security  costs.  In  this  connection,  the  AFLr-CIO 
reaflirms  its  support  for  increasing  general  revenue  financing  of  social  secur- 
ity until  at  least  one-third  of  the  cost  is  funded  in  this  manner. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  : 

1.  Establish  an  independent,  nonpolitical  Social  Security  Administration 
separate  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  five-man  governing 
board,  including  duly  designated  representatives  of  management  and  labor, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
with  no  more  than  three  members  from  any  one  political  party. 

2.  Prohibit  the  mailing  of  announcements  with  social  security  checks  which 
make  reference  to  any  elected  ofiScer  of  the  United  States.     ,   •      • 

3.  Strengthen  public  confidence  in  the  social  security  system  by  excluding 
social  security  trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget. 


ITEM  6.  EXTRACT  FROM  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  BUDG- 
ET; SUBMITTED  BY  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES 

CONSOLIDATED  SCHEDULE  OF  PERMANENT  POSITIONS  PAID  FROM  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 

SECRETARY 


1974 
actual 

1975 
estimate 

1976 
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Execut 

ive  level  IV. 
ive  level  V.. 

Subtotal 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Execut 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

GS-18 

6 

12 
12 

43 
1.090 
1,342 
2,870 
4,172 
4.016 
8,141 
3,473 
2.691 
8.635 
7,591 
7.886 
7,941 
8,932 
2,202 
418 

12 

GS-17 

13 

12 

GS-16 

43 

43 

GS-15 

951 

1,087 

GS-14 

1,239 

1,340 

GS-13 

2,625 

2,866 

GS-12 

3,903 

4.156 

GS-11 

3,917 

4.011 

GS-10 

7,468 

8,130 

GS-9 

2,947 

3,468 

GS-8 

2,526 

2.687 

GS-7.. 

4,307 

8,623 

GS-6 

8,197 

7,580 

GS-5.. 

11,141 

7.875 

GS-4 

11,219 

7,930 

GS-3.. 

9,886 

8.835 

GS-2 

1,631 

2,199 

GS-1.. 

199 

417 

Subtotal... 
led 



72.218 

71,467 

71,  281 

Ungrac 

548 

584 

584 

Total  permanent 
d  positions,  June 

Total  permanent 

positions                           

72,768 

72, 053 
-1,004 

71,867 

Unfille 

30... 

-1,514 

-1,002 

emolovment  end  of  vear                  

71,254 

71,049 

70,865 
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ITEM  7.  MEMORANDUM  FROM  MARY  ALICE  WELLS,  UNION  STEWARD, 
ROXBURY,  MASS.,  DISTRICT  OFFICE,  TO  PERCY  O.  DAILEY,  JR.,  PRES- 
IDENT, LOCAL  1164,  AFGE.  SUBJECT:  SSI  PROBLEMS;  DATED  JANU- 
ARY 27,  1975 

The  year-long  nightmare  of  SSI  is  no  closer  to  ending  now  than  it  was  in 
January  of  1974.  The  problems  inherent  in  the  State  welfare  systems  were 
simply  passed  on  to  the  Federal  Government  and  I  am  relatively  sure  that 
any  SSI  recipient  would  tell  us  that  he  is  worse  off  now  than  before  the  take- 
over. To  my  mind  the  reason  for  this  disaster  is  four-fold : 

1.  Lack  of  cooperation  and  communication  between  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Federal  Government.  There  are  some  welfare  conversion  cases 
that  are  still  not  in  payment  .status  because  the  State  did  not  or  could  not 
convert  them  properly.  Even  now,  SSI  claimants  are  coming  to  Social  Security 
offices  expecting  to  have  their  social  needs  taken  care  of  (this  is  not  their 
fault,  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  social  security  has  replaced  the  social 
service  aspect  of  welfare  and  this  is  simply  not  true).  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  those  who  made  H.R.  1  law  know  that  claims  representatives 
and  service  repre.sentatives  are  not  social  workers ;  at  best  they  are  technicians 
who  administer  title  II  and  title  XVI  to  the  best  of  their  ability — few,  if  any, 
have  any  social  work  training.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  do  social  work. 

2.  Inadequate  stafling  and  oflace  space.  Shortly  before  H.R.  1  became  law, 
SSA  hired  hundreds  of  new  claims  and  service  representatives.  Anyone  who 
has  been  with  SSA  for  long  knows  that  a  CR  or  SR  trainee  is  worth  almost 
nothing  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  year.s.  Trainees  are  not  being  trained,  but 
are  being  allowed  to  flounder  around  and  do  the  best  they  can  with  what  they 
have.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some  70  percent  of  BDOO  personnel  are 
trainees.  The  staffing  shortage  has  become  so  critical  that  GS-9  CR's  are  being 
encouraged  to  apply  for  operations  supervisor  positions,  and  this  is  a  travesty. 
It  is  appalling  to  think  that  a  CR  who  has  not  even  reached  the  journeyman 
level  is  expected  to  supervise  not  only  other  CR's,  but  SR's,  DRT's,  CDC's,  AN 
clerks,  and  receptionists.  How  can  we  tell  others  what  to  do  when  we  are  not 
sure  what  we,  ourselves,  should  do  in  a  given  situation?  Also,  along  with  this 
increase  in  staflSng  (however  inadequate)  came  the  problem  of  overcrowding. 
As  you  know,  in  my  office,  after  months  of  having  not  enough  desks  and  chairs 
to  go  around  for  the  employees,  we  were  forced  to  split  our  operation — sending 
half  of  the  office  to  one  location  and  keeping  the  remaining  employees  in  the 
DO  Those  employees  who  are  in  the  DO  interview  claimants  from  9  :00  a.m. 
until  4:30  p.m.  with  little  or  no  respite.  How  many  interviews  a  day  does  it 
take  before  a  person  begins  to  lose  perspective?  All  of  us  want  to  help  our 
claimants  as  much  as  possible,  but  work  pressures  are  such  that  real  help 
(i.e.,  prompt  processing  of  claims)  is  all  but  impossible.  We  are  losing  more 
and  more  dedicated  employees  every  day  because  they  are  tired  of  banging 
their  heads  against  a  brick  wall. 

3.  Inadequate  training.  Has  anyone  kept  a  count  of  the  number  of  changes 
instituted  since  the  beginning  of  SSI?  The  volume  of  paper  flooding  into  DO's 
is  unbelievable.  The  hour  between  8  and  9  a.m.  has  supposedly  been  set  aside 
for  "training."  With  no  time  between  interviews  during  the  work  day,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  any  paper  work  associated  with  a  claim,  and  the  only  answer 
(and  it  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  band-aid  answer)  is  to  process  paper 
work  on  overtime  or  during  that  precious  first  hour  in  the  morning.  But  what 
happens  when  the  telephone  rings?  What  happens  when  a  claimant  comes  in 
before  9  and  insists  on  being  seen  immediately?  And  when  training  is  given, 
how  adequate  is  it?  Training  materials  are  a  joke.  We  sit  around  and  spend  the 
hour  trying  to  figure  out  what  they  are  trying  to  tell  us.  It  rarely  matters 
who  is  giving  the  training,  whether  it  is  a  supervisor,  CR,  SR,  whatever,  the 
instructions  in  training  packages  are  so  nebulous  they  are  open  to  several  differ- 
ent interpretations.  And  even  if  we  understand  the  training  this  week,  who  will 
guarantee  that  we  will  understand  the  training  that  will  come  out  next  week 
on  the  same  subject  changing  everything  we  have  just  learned?  Also,  when  a 
really  tough  question  arises  and  a  call  is  made  to  the  regional  office  "expert" 
in  charge  of  a  certain  function,  all  we  get  is  a  runaround.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  as  bad  off  as  we  field  people  are,  the  regional  and 
central  office  people  are  in  far  worse  shape.  Only  they  don't  have  to  explain  to 
the  irate  claimant  (who  is  often  irate  with  just  cause)   that  they  don't  know 
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what  the  hell  they  are  doing.  As  a  case  in  point  I  give  vou  the  redetermination 
training  session  which  was  held  at  the  RO  2  or  3  weeks  ago.  One  person  from 
each  office  was  designated  to  attend  the  meeting  and  was  then  expected  to 
return  to  their  respective  DOs  and  train  the  staff.  The  redetermination  expert 
from  central  office  had  to  catch  an  early  plane  home,  so  the  training  was 
rather  rushed,  and  the  expert  acknowledged  that  the  task  of  completing  re- 
determinations by  the  June  30  deadline  was  impossible  but  field  people  arc 
expected  to  do  it.  The  field  representatives  were  told  to  return  to  their  offices 
and  train  others  as  best  they  could,  but  there  are  some  redeterminations  that 
simply  cannot  be  fed  into  the  EDP  system  for  various  reasons,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  weed  them  out  before  conducting  the  3-  to  4-hour  interview.  During 
the  redetermination  interview  the  claimant  will  be  required  to  remain  .seated 
at  the  CR"s  desk  until  the  interview  is  completed,  but  after  some  expertise  by 
interviewers  has  been  gained  it  is  expected  that  the  interviews  will  be  cut  froiii 
4  hours  to  2^2  hours.  I  wonder  if  the  redetermination  expert  would  like  to 
conduct  a  4-hour  interview  asking  questions  the  claimant  feels  is  none  of  his 
business  and  at  the  end  of  that  4-hour  interview  tell  the  claimant  that  he  is 
no  longer  eligible  for  SSI  benefits. 

4.  Thoroughly  inadequate  EDP  system.  Becau.se  training  on  the  SSI  systems 
was  so  inadequate  at  the  outset  (with  conflicting  instructions  in  the  systems 
section)  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  SSI  recipient  into  the  system.  It  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  same  input 
several  times  before  it  "takes."  Also,  it  is  not  a  bit  unusual  for  an  input  to  be 
accepted  one  day  and  the  same  type  of  input  rejected  the  following  day  for 
no  apparent  reason.  The  long-promi.sed  SSADARS  sy.stem  is  still  long-promised 
for  most  of  us,  and  the  present  ARS  equipment  is  practically  useless.  I  have 
spoken  with  the  Western  Union  repairmen  who  have  practically  become  part 
of  our  staff  they  are  on  call  so  often  and  they  have  told  me  that  the  equipment 
in  SSA  offices  was  never  meant  to  take  the  kind  of  punishment  they  have  been 
receiving  for  the  last  13  months.  When  the  teletype  breaks  down  work  piles 
up  and  we  can  never  quite  catch  up  to  it.  We  have  been  screaming  for  a  year 
that  the  system  stinks,  but  no  one  has  done  a  damn  thing  about  it.  For  in- 
stance, last  May  we  were  visited  by  yet  another  "expert,"  this  one  in  the  field 
of  SSI  systems — this  was  his  specialty.  He  told  us  that  he  would  answer  any 
question  on  SSI  systems.  We  asked.  He  could  not  answer.  We  called  him  with 
a  rather  tough  question  and  he  referred  us  to  someone  else  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  We  finally  did  what  we  have  gotten  used  to  do — we  phoned  several 
other  offices  and  used  a  general  consensus  of  opinion.  This  is  certainly  no  way 
to  run  a  needs  program. 

All  in  all  I  think  those  who  are  responsible  for  Federal  takeover  of  welfare 
should  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  They  might  have  gotten  them.selves  a  few 
votes  here  and  there,  but  they  have  done  irreparable  harm  to  the  aged  and 
di.sabled  poor  people  for  whom  this  program  was  to  have  done  so  much. 

I  have  been  told  that  just  before  H.R.  1  became  law,  a  number  of  changes 
were  instituted  and  that  these  changes  have  been  the  biggest  reason  for  .systems 
failure,  etc.  I  don't  know  about  that — it  seems  that  no  one  in  the  field  is  ever 
consulted  about  anything  that  concerns  us.  I  do  know  one  thing  though.  The 
rank  and  file  SSA  employees  in  DO's  and  PC's  are  fed  up  with  the  inadequacies 
under  which  we  are  expected  to  perform  superhuman  feats.  We  need  training- 
adequate  training.  We  need  staffing— adequate  ^staffing.  We  need  office  .space- 
adequate  office  space.  We  need  systems  performance — adequate  sy.stems  per- 
lormance.  We  are  not  asking  for  the  best  of  everything,  just  a  betterment  of 
.something.  We  have  had  it,  and  if  things  dcm't  improve  the  lid  is  going  to  blow  of 
And  when  it  does  the  politicians  are  going  to  catch  some  fallout 


ITEM  8.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROBLEMS  AS  I  SEE  THEM,  BY  JOAN  SCOl- 
LINS,  CLAIMS  REPRESENTATIVE  TRAINEE.  FITCHBURG,  MASS, 
DATED    JANUARY  23,  1975 

I.  The  SSI  program  should  have  been  introduced  in  phases  (e.g.,  disability 
at  one  time,  aged  at  another).  Reasons: 

(1)  Workload  could  have  been  measured  more  effectively  and  efforts  made 
to  hire  appropriate  numbers  of  personnel  in  preparation  for  phase  2  after 
phase  1  had  been  evaluated. 
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(2)  Systems  problems  could  have  been  identified  and  corrected  before  phase 
2  was  begun.  After  12  months  some  program  inadequacies  still  exist,  making 
it  impossible  to  administer  the  program  with  maximum  efficency.  For  instance : 

(a)  The  program  was  not  designed  to  accept  these  changes:  (1)  One  mem- 
ber of  a  couple  ineligible  at  time  of  filing  of  eligible  member  (one  64  and  one 
65  years  of  age).  System  cannot  change  an  ineligible  member  of  a  couple  to 
eligible.  Elaborate,  time-consuming  manual  computations  have  to  be  done  each 
month  to  pav  such  a  couple;  (2)  separation  of  a  couple:  (a)  Death.  If  one 
member  dies*  the  computation  for  the  other  has  to  be  manually;  (b)  one  goes 
to  nursing  home.  Con.sumption  has  to  be  done  manually;  and  (3)  remarriage. 

(b)  Manualization  of  systems  input  takes  place  tardily:  (1)  One  follows 
manualized  instructions,  only  to  have  one's  input  rejected  because  a  program 
change  has  been  made,  but  manuals  do  not  yet  reflect  the  change;  and  (2) 
The  fact  that  certain  manualized  instructions  are  not  operable  is  not  indi- 
cated (E.g.,  paying  of  underpayments  to  surviving  member  of  couple  after 
death  of  other  member.) 

(c)  System  is  unable  to  properly  pay  a  couple  if  one  is  aged  and  the  other 
is  awaiting  a  disability  determination.  For  months  even  the  aged  member  was 
not  paid.  Now  the  aged  member  is  paid  as  if  he  were  single,  and  if  the  dis- 
ability of  the  second  member  is  allowed,  adjustment  has  to  be  made.  Problem : 
this  method  often  means  that  an  overpayment  has  been  made  and  recovery  of 
the  overpayment  is  supposed  to  take  place.  To  attempt  to  recover  after  deliber- 
ate overpayment  has  been  made  is  certainly  inefficient. 

(3)  Suggestions:  (a)  If  HEW  takes  on  AFDC.  have  it  done  in  stages;  (b) 
do  not  under  any  circumstances  have  a  conversion  process  whereby  Welfare 
does  any  input  or  coding.  All  AFDC  recipients  should  refile  in  SSA  offices. 
Much  faulty  input  could  be  thereby  prevented. 

II.  Disability  decisions  are  not  made  timely.  It  should  be  mandatory  that 
a  determination  be  reached  at  each  level  within  one  month.  Hearings  cur- 
rently aren't  even  scheduled  for  nearly  a  year  in  many  cases. 

III.  System  for  RSI  could  be  made  less  complicated.  Eliminate  retirement 
test. 

IV.  Policy  still  not  clear  in  SSI  program:  (1)  What  are  excludable  items 
for  rental  income  not  yet  manualized ;  (2)  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
grant  amount  not  clear;  and  (3)  how  to  compute  benefits  when  couple  split 
not  clear. 

ITEM  9.  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BOSTON,  MASS., 
HERALD-EXAMINER,  DATED  FEBRUARY  16,  1975 

Federal  Workers  Ask  Help  Since  Supplemental  Benefits  Program  Started 

By  Wendell  Coltin 

You  can  add  to  the  voices *^f  Chairman  Frank  Church  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  and  others  who  advocate  a  separate  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration— the  American  Federal  of  Government  Employees,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  90  percent  of  Social  Security  Administration's  employees. 

AFGE,  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate,  believes  the  SSA  should  be  a  separate  Depart- 
ment, with  its  own  Cabinet  officer,  who  could  report  directly  to  Congress  and 
the  President,  "instead  of  through  a  layer  of  bureaucrats."  It  is  disturbed  with 
conditions  since  Congress  dumped  into  Social  Security's  lap  the  supplementary 
security  income  program. 

"Relationships  between  the  public  and  the  SSA  employes  have  always  been 
the  best  until  the  SSI  program  came  into  being."  Daniel  J.  Kearney.  AFGE 
national  vice  president,  told  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  at  a  hearing  con- 
ducted recently  in  Fitchburg  on  complaints  against  the  Fitchburg  Social  Se- 
curity office.  Many  complaints  related  to  the  SSI  program,  such  as  long  delays 
in  determination  of  eligibility  for  benefits  and  delivery  of  checks. 

"Our  union  recognized  the  problems  it  would  create  and  we  approached 
Caspar  Weinberger  of  HEW  and  Roy  Ash  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  agency  (SSA)  would  have  to  hire  a  significant  number  of 
additional  employes  in  order  to  augment  the  program  properly.  Of  course,  they 
turned  us  down  and  acquired  a  small  addition  of  permanent  employes. 
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"Then,"  said  Kearney,  "it  was  proposed  the  employees  work  overtime.  Over- 
time should  be  a  sometime  arrangement— not  a  regular  occurrence.  However, 
all  of  our  oflBces  have  been  impacted  by  the  overtime  schedule  and  have  been 
working  anywhere  from  10  to  18  hours  per  week  overtime.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  about  a  year  and  has  created  some  very  diflScult  situations  in 
which  the  employees  threatened  to  refuse  to  work.  Our  union  urged  them  to 
continue  and  we  kept  pushing  for  hiring  of  additional  help. 

"Overtime,  in  some  areas,  has  l)een  extremely  difficult  for  the  employees, 
since  transportation  is  geared  for  9  to  5  days,  generally,  and  many  of  our 
employees  are  women  who  augment  their  husbands  incomes  and  have  children 
to  care  for,  or  are  widowed  or  separated.  Continued  overtime  causes  disrup- 
tion in  their  lives. 

"The  continuance  of  such  overtime."  said  Kearney,  "has  resulted  in  illness, 
irritability,  and  unhappiness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  resolution  was  passed  at 
our  convention  in  Boston  in  August,  to  ask  Social  Security  to  discontinue  the 
mandatory  overtime." 

Kearney  said  the  resolution  "passed  overwhelmingly"  and  this  was  made 
known  to  officials  of  HEW,  the  SSA,  Office  of  Management  of  the  Budget 
(OMB^  and  Congress. 

"The  latest  information  I  have,  which  is  supposed  to  be  confidential,"  Kear- 
ney related,  "is  that  on  January  2  the  SSA  asked  OMB  for  5,500  permanent 
slots  in  order  to  accommodate  the  additional  workload.  OMB  has  offered  9,000 
temporary  employes;  5,000  for  district  offices,  1.500  for  payment  centers  and 
2,500  for  headquarters.  These  employees  would  be  term  employees  and 
would  receive  less  fringe  benefits  than  the  permanent  employees  and  they  would 
have  no  protection,  whatsoever,  under  Federal  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Under  such  conditions,  for  the  agency  to  attempt  to  conduct  training 
programs  for  these  people  would  .seem  ridiculous.  This  is  strictly  an  unsatis- 
factory answer  to  the  problem." 

(Note:  This  column's  check  with  the  regional  office  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  found  there  are  1.975  employees  in  the  74  district  and  branch 
offices  in  New  England). 

Kearney  stated  further.  "The  workload  of  the  various  district  offices  is  being 
further  impacted  by  the  number  of  people  who  have  been  laid  off  and  who  re- 
tire at  ages  62  to  65.  as  the  case  may  be.  who  might  have  continued  to  work. 
Also,  a  good  many  who  are  not  eligible  because  of  age  are  applying  for  dis- 
ability pensions  to  which  they  are  properly  entitled,  but  who  might  have  con- 
tinued to  work  in  private  industry  had  such  work  been  available,  in  spite 
of  their  aches,  pains,  and  disabilities." 

Kearney  presented  Senator  Kennedy  a  copy  of  a  Herald  American  piece  by 
this  writer,  which  appeared  the  day  he  gave  his  testimony  to  the  Senator. 
The  story  said  that  HEW  was  to  list  new  SSI  regulations  that  day.  Kearney 
said,  "The.se  regulations  have  been  constantly  changed  over  the  past  years, 
confusing  the  employees  and  the  applicants.  The  administration  itself  has 
got  to  get  with  it. 

"I  might  add  at  this  point."  said  Kearney,  whose  tirst  district  headquarters 
is  in  Dorchester  (512  Gallivan  Boulevard),  "just  as  an  example,  a  situation 
at  Quincy.  It  seems  that  the  (State)  welfare  office  at  Quincy.  which  employs 
132  people  and  .services  several  surrounding  cities  and  town.s.  has  transferred 
about  one-third  of  its  work  to  the  Quincy  SSA  office,  which  is  being  alloted 
two  employees,  instead  of  the  40  required.  ^^ 

"Our  union  does  not  condone  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 
Kearnev  stated.  "However,  you  must  understand  the  pre.s.sures  they  work 
under.  The  individual  who  feels  he  or  she  has  a  complaint  should  see  the 
manager  and  point  out  the  circumstances  and  the  manager  can  take  action 
against  the  emplovee  to  either  correct  his  attitude  or  puni.sh  as  necessary. 
We  have  a  contract  with  that  agency  which  states  exactly  how  an  adverse  ac- 
tion shall  be  effected.  If  and  when  such  actions  are  preferred,  the  union  itself 
conducts  its  own  investigation  through  its  stewards  and  officers  and  is  able  to 
speak  for  the  employee,  when  necessary,  at  a  hearing. 

"We  may.  if  it  appears  proper,  recommend  a  transfer  of  the  employee  to 
another  position  or  some  other  kind  of  action  which  might  call  into  play 
medical  advice  or  other  a.ssistance  to  the  employee,  .should  he  or  she  need 
it."  Kearney  relates.  "Should  all  our  ministrations  fail,  of  course,  the  employee, 
if  a  bad  employee,  should  be  separated. 
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"I  think,"  said  Kearney,  "if  the  public  follows  that  course  of  action,  results 
will  be  much  quicker  than  writing  to  their  Senator  or  Congressman,  who  have 
to  make  similar  investigations." 

At  the  Fitchburg  hearing.  Senator  Kennedy  and  Regional  SSA  Commis- 
sioner Walter  W.  Mode  heard  employees  of  the  Fitchburg  office  praised  for 
their  courtesy  and  efficiency ;  and  also  criticized  for  rudeness.  Kearney  con- 
tended, "The  public  is  not  always  understanding  or  civil,  when  they  approach 
a  Federal  employee  for  service.  I  have  observed  many  instances  where  the 
public  itself  was  unfair  in  its  demands.  Conditions  have  been  so  bad  in  other 
areas  there  have  been  riots."  He  did  not  however,  condone  rudeness. 

(This  column  appears  in  the  Boston  Herald  American  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. Address  questions  to  Medicare  Mailbox,  Herald  American,  300  Harrison 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02106). 

ITEM  10.  SSI  PROGRAM  IN  GENERAL,  REPORT  SUBMITTED  BY 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

The  Social  Security  Administration  which  employs  approximately  50,000 
people,  has  been  gradually  assuming  more  and  more  responsibility  for  programs 
other  than  the  initial  intent  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  Of  course  the 
employees  are  pleased  to  take  on  the  additional  responsibility ;  however,  the 
problem  is  that  the  responsibilities  were  handed  to  the  agency  without  proper 
training  and/or  staffing.  They  received  the  responsibility  for  medicare  in  1965 
and  there  was  little  additional  staff  added  at  that  time.  Then  in  late  1972, 
President  Nixon  signed  a  bill  into  law  which  gave  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration the  responsibility  of  administering  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  SSI  program,  or  supplemental  security  income.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
supplemental  security  income  had  been  handled  by  the  various  States  and  local 
communities. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  was  given  some  14  months  to  prepare  for 
this  program  and  this  was  impacted  even  further  when  1  day  before  it  was  to 
take  effect,  the  President  signed  another  bill  which  changed  the  eligibility  for 
many  people  who  had  already  been  mailed  checks.  The  law  signed  by  President 
Nixon  on  December  31,  1973,  created  a  situation  Wherein  many  of  the  recipients 
of  these  checks  were  technically  overpaid,  i.e.,  when  SSI  was  first  drawn  up,  all 
State  disability  and  old-age  conversion  cases  were  to  be  paid  under  SSI  with 
no  review.  In  December  1973,  President  Nixon  ruled  that  all  disability  cases 
filed  with  the  State  welfare  after  July  1,  1973,  through  December  31,  1973, 
would  have  to  undergo  a  disability  review  by  the  State  rehabilitation  commis- 
sion subject  to  more  stringent  Federal  standards. 

Many  of  these  cases  received  payments  under  SSI  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1974  and  upon  review  by  the  State  rehabilitation  commission,  were  then  denied. 
This  created  an  unexpected  influx  for  every  SSA  district  office  throughout  the 
State  and  the  employees  were  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  abuse  by  these  dis- 
entitled individuals  who  suddenly  found  their  monthly  checks  terminated.  As 
these  individuals  applied  at  each  district  office,  they  were  informed  of  their 
rights  and  district  office  employees  assisted  them  in  filing  a  new  claim  or  a 
reconsideration,  by  the  already  overburdened  SSA  district  office.  Each  appeal 
or  reconsideration  had  to  be  processed  through  the  State  rehabilitation  com- 
mission for  a  new  decision.  This  unexpected  workload  was  not  anticipated  by 
the  planners  of  SSI,  causing  considerable  delay  in  payment  of  new  claims. 

To  understand  the  impact  of  this  program  on  the  various  offices  as  the  re- 
sponsibility was  shifted  under  the  SSI  program,  we  must  give  some  examples 
of  the  loads  picked  up  in  all  of  the  offices,  such  as  the  Dorchester  office.  The 
citizens  of  that  area  covered  by  the  Dorchester  office  were  serviced  by  some  200 
State  welfare  employees.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
work  was  shifted  to  the  SSA  office  that  had  only  12  to  15  employees  at  the  time. 
It  now  has  20  personnel.  You  would  think  that  the  employees  would  increase 
with  the  amount  of  work,  but  this  did  not  happen.  The  net  effect  of  this  move 
was  to  transfer  work  performed  by  about  60  people  and  only  5  to  8  people 
were  added  to  the  SSA  staff. 

Another  example  is  the  Cambridge  office  which  had  about  13  claims  repre- 
sentatives and  their  workload  was  doubled.  The  magnificent  sum  of  4  em- 
ployees was  added  to  the  13.  To  make  this  problem  greater,  most  of  them  had 
less  than  2  years'  experience. 
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A  third,  and  rather  startling,  example  is  the  case  of  the  Roxbury  office  where 
at  certain  periods,  the  pending  cases  went  from  a  normal  400  pending  cases  to 
1,200  pending  cases.  In  spite  of  the  huge  increase  in  the  workload,  the  staff 
went  from  5  claims  representatives  to  8  claims  representatives,  3  of  whom  were 
trainees.  Furtlier,  the  Roxbury  office  was  not  assigned  a  social  .security  data 
acquisition  and  respon.se  system,  in  spite  of  their  overly  expanded  workload 
This  machine  has  tlie  capacity  of  instant  recall  of  the  approved  cases  from  the 
computer.  It  is  understood  that  many  offices  are  still  without  this  type  of 
equipment. 

ReconciUation  and  Analysis  (R  d  A) :  The  major  villain  in  this  whole  pro- 
gram has  been  the  magic  computer  which  we  understand  is  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  When  neces.sary  information  in  coded  form  is  tran.smitted  to  that  com- 
puter, if  there  should  be  an  error  or  change  in  instructions  or  coding  the 
information  given  the  computer  (which  hapi)ens  quite  often),  it  kicks  the 
transmission  back  and  it  is  returned  to  the  district  office,  the  responsible  office, 
which  will  try  to  correct  the  transmission  and  provide  proper  information! 
This  can  occur  eight  or  nine  times.  If  the  district  office  is  unable  to  obtain  reso- 
lution, the  case  is  then  referred  to  Reconciliation  and  Analysis  (R  &  A),  which 
is  headquartered  in  Boston,  and  handles  these  cases  for  some  80  different  Social 
Security  offices. 

This  R.  &  A.  unit  consists  of  a  highly  skilled  group  drawn  from  various  Social 
Security  offices  in  New  England  and  the  personnel  in  this  office  are  well  trained. 
They  will  try  to  recede  the  applications  for  the  computer  processing.  It  may 
take  as  long  as  15  days  before  the  individual  processing  the  ease  finds  out  from 
the  computer  whether  or  not  the  payment  will  be  made.  If  payment  cannot  be 
made  the  computer  is  bypassed  and  the  individual  is  Lssued  a  one-time  payment 
(OTP).  The  time  for  processing  an  OTP  is  approximately  5  to  8  days. 

There  are  approximately  4,500  cases  in  this  imit  awaiting  action  and  there 
are  five  employees  directly  involved  with  those  cases.  Three  additional  per- 
sonnel are  engaged  in  a  project  of  some  1,100  cases  of  applicants  whose  cases 
have  been  continually  rejected  by  the  computer  for  a  period  of  some  13  months. 

Overtime:  The  Social  Security  Administratiim  has  used  all  sorts  of  stopgap 
methods  to  overcome  the  workload  and  speed  up  payments,  such  as  overtime 
allotments  to  various  offices  and  that  overtime  was  made  mandatory  so  that 
employees  have  been  performing  the  overtime  for  somewhat  over  1  year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  In  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  it  is  recommended  that  an  immediate 
hiring  program  be  set  in  motion  to  add  some  15,000  employees  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (do  not  expect  results  immediately  because  the  train- 
ing program  for  that  number  of  people  will  be  absolutely  fantastic).  We  must 
also  realize  the  people  already  in  the  program  will  have  to  take  time  to  ac- 
quaint their  new  brothers  and  si.sters  with  the  rules,  regulations,  etc. 

2.  An  immediate  study  be  made  in  Congress,  in  order  to  simplify  the  law  and 
streamline  payments  which  would  include  bringing  State  and  Federal  laws 
into  phase  so  that  the  operation  will  be  more  efficient. 

3.  The  existing  formula  for  emergency  or  tide-over  payments  should  be  liberal- 
ized to  enable  payments  in  all  problem  ca.ses.  It  must  be  under.stood  that  emer- 
gency payments  are  made,  but  they  have  to  meet  with  criteria  already  estab- 
lished. Also,  some  of  the  payments  are  one-shot  payments  of  about  $100.  This 
shoidd  be  expanded,  particularly  in  cases  where  people  change  addresses  and 
the  computer  does  not  catch  up  with  them.  The  encompassing  of  all  emergency 
payments  in  problem  cases  would  increase  the  workload  at  the  Social  Security 
district  offices  manyfold.  This  would  give  Social  Security  the  same  over-the- 
counter  payment  authority  the  welfare  has  always  had. 

4.  We  recommend  the  elimination  of  the  20  out  of  40  requirement  for  dis- 
ability applications.  If  an  individual  is  fully  insured,  he  should  be  eligible  for 
social  security  benefit.  Elimination  of  the  20  out  of  40  cpiarters  would  not  only 
save  the  State  money,  but  would  eliminate  many  complaints  for  the  Ctmgress 
and  Senate.  The  current  law  says  "you  must  have  20  (juarters  out  of  the  past 
40  quarters  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  the  onset  of  the  infirmity."  It 
should  be  remembered,  of  course,  as  stated  above,  that  the  complainant  must 
be  fully  insured. 
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ITEM  11.  SERIES  OF  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  SUB- 
MITTED  BY  ANDY  ROSENBLATT/  STAFF  REPORTER,  MIAMI  HERALD, 
MIAMI,  FLA. 

[Mar.  2,  1975] 

Once  Efficient  System  Bogging  Down 

Reporter  Andy  Rosenblatt  spent  a  month  studying  Florida's  Social  Security 
program  and  monitoring  the  problems  of  people  who  had  written  The  Herald's 
Action  Line  for  help.  Here  is  the  first  of  his  three  reports. 

(By  Andy  Rosenblatt) 

The  symptoms  are  everywhere,  America's  Social  Security  Administration  is 
suffering  from  advancing  age. 

Although  the  vast,  sophisticated  bureaucracy  that  pumps  lifeblood  to  31  mil- 
lion poor  and  elderly  people  is  not  yet  40,  a  serious  case  of  hardening  arteries 
already  has  set  in  and  slowed  the  flow  of  sorely  needed  benefits. 

The  high-speed,  computerized  information  system  linking  local  Social  Secu- 
rity offices  with  the  agency's  national  headquarters  in  Baltimore  has  memory 
lapses  as  it  frequently  becomes  overloaded  and  breaks  down. 

There  are  more  signs.  Lines  at  Social  Security  offices  around  the  country  are 
long  and  getting  longer.  So  long  that  retired  carpenter  William  P.  Gray,  75, 
recently  spent  4  hours  sitting  in  the  Coral  Gables  office  and  never  saw  a 
government  worker.  Gray  finally  walked  out,  emotionally  exhausted  and  physi- 
cally sick. 

If  Gray  had  not  gone  to  the  office,  it  still  would  have  taken  him  anywhere 
from  3  minutes  to  an  hour  to  get  a  Social  Security  worker  on  the  phone. 

Service  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Social  Security  officials  concede.  Because 
of  administrative  problems,  lack  of  staff  and  new  responsibilities,  it  often  takes 
the  system  6  weeks  to  process  an  ordinary  retirement  claim  that  was  once 
handled  in  less  than  a  month.  Disability  claims  that  used  to  be  handled  in  3 
months  now  take  twice  that  long,  and  disability  appeals  are  backlogged  a 
full  year. 

These  delays  and  the  resulting  human  frustration  have  produced  enough  com- 
plaints from  Florida's  1.5  million  social  security  recipients  (more  than  a  half 
million  in  Dade,  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach)  to  prompt  a  Government  study 
of  the  bureaucracy's  operation  throughout  the  State.  The  study  is  currently 
underway. 

For  some  people,  the  current  mi.shmash  of  computer  foul-ups,  longer  waits, 
and  redtape  has  merely  been  a  matter  of  inconvenience.  For  Gray,  it  has  meant 
moving  in  with  relatives  and  drawing  funds  from  Dade  County  Welfare. 

Others,  like  Robert  McConnell  of  Miami,  say  they  are  threatening  their 
survival.  McConnell,  65,  a  .strapping,  former  broadcast  engineer  for  radio  sta- 
tion WWOK,  never  thought  he  would  be  dependent  on  social  security  .  .  .  not 
until  doctors  were  forced  to  amputate  his  disease-riddled  left  leg. 

Today,  social  security  benefits  could  make  the  difference  for  McConnell  and 
his  wife  between  struggling  to  pay  monumental  medical  bills  and  living  in 
modest  comfort.  A  difference,  that  is,  if  he  were  receiving  the  monthly  checks 
Social  Security  officials  admit  he  is  entitled  to. 

"The  medical  bills,"  McConnell  says,  "exhausted  every  penny  we  had.  Last 
year's  taxes  haven't  been  paid,  the  car  payments  are  running  behind,  and  we 
haven't  had  meat  on  the  table  since  I  don't  know  when.  It  hurts  to  admit  all 
that." 

McConnell  first  applied  for  disability  and  retirement  benefits  in  January 
1974.  Immediately  after,  his  left  toe  was  removed  because  gangrene  had  set  in. 
The  disability  request  was  denied.  McConnell  began  receiving  retirement  checks 
within  2  months. 

It  was  a  good  thing  he  did.  On  March  27,  doctors  were  forced  to  amputate 
McConnell's  phlebitis-plagued  left  leg  just  below  the  knee. 

As  McConnell  convalesced  in  a  wheelchair,  the  problems  of  being  old  and  sick 
developed.  His  social  security  checks  stopped  coming.  They  stopped  coming 
because  McConnell's  second  application  for  disability  was  approved  and  Gov- 


1  See  statement,  p.  1034. 
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eminent  regulations  require  that  retirement  checks  be  discontinued  when  some- 
one begins  to  draw  disability. 

In  McConnell's  case,  the  retirement  checks  stopped,  but  the  disability  checks 
never  began.  For  the  last  8  months,  Robert  McConnell  hasn't  received  a  penny 
from  his  Government.  Just  a  runaround. 

"Since  July,  my  husband  has  contacted  the  Social  Security  office  every 
month,"  Mrs.  McConnell  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Herald's  Action  Line.  "Every 
month  he  was  told  that  'a  tracer'  would  be  sent  out  and  it  would  be  at  least 
28  days  l>efore  he  would  hear  anything.  We  are  wondering  how  many  '28  days' 
we  will  be  kept  waiting  ...  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  worrying  about  how  I  am 
going  to  pay  our  bills  due  to  someone  else's  goof." 

What  happened  to  Robert  McConnell's  money?  Social  Security  officials  in 
North  Miami  Beach  and  Baltimore  admit  they  don't  know.  Because  it  is  a 
critical  case,  Social  Security  authorized  the  issuance  of  a  special  emergency 
check  for  McConnell  2  weeks  ago.  That  check,  like  the  others,  has  yet  to  arrive. 

The  dilemma  facing  McConnell  and  Gray  isn't  unique. 

James  W.  Cardwell,  the  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, said  in  a  Herald  interview :  "There  are  some  signs  that  the  quality  of 
service  as  measured  by  lapse  times  and  backlogs  has  diminished  nationwide." 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  FLORIDA 


Beneficiary: 

Reti red  workers 

Disabled  workers 

Dependents  and  survivors 

Special  age  72... 

Total.. 

Area  county  rundown: 

Dade 

Broward 

Palm  Beach 

Martin.. 

St.  Lucie 

Indian  River 

Monroe 

Collier 

Lee 

>  Estimate. 

Note.— These  totals,  compiled  on  June  30,  1974,  are  the  most  recent  statistics  available  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. They  do  not  include  those  people  receiving  Supplemental  Security  Income,  a  public  assistance  program 
administered  by  Social  Security. 

Sam  Cohen,  manager  of  .the  Socia\  Security's  Miami  north  district  office, 
which  is  handling  the  McConnell  case,  and  a  man  who  has  been  with  the  sys- 
tem since  its  inception  during  Franklin  Roosevelt's  first  term,  speaks  about  the 
problem  more  succinctly  :  "Our  service,"  .says  Cohen,  "is  not  what  it  u.sed  to  be. 
at  a  time  when  people  are  demanding  more  from  their  Government  than  ever 
before." 

Because  of  constituent  complaints.  U.S.  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  and  10  of 
Florida's  14  congressmen  requested  in  January  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  look  into  the  matter. 

"This  situation."  Chiles  said,  "has  reached  critical  proportions  in  the  admin- 
istration of  .social  security  and  medicare-medicaid  programs.  It  is  clear  from 
the  tremendous  number  of  complaints  I've  received  .  .  .  that  the  administration 
of  these  programs  needs  a  searching  reevaluation  and  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment. Social  .security  claims  take  far  too  long  to  process  .  .  ." 

Agents  from  the  GAO's  regional  office  in  Atlanta  currently  are  in  Florida 
trying  to  determine  the  causes  and  cures  for  the  congested  situation. 

The  complaints  reaching  Florida  Congressmen  and  Social  Security  officials 
center  on  these  areas:  the  nonreceipt  of  checks,  and  delays  in  the  processing 
of  both  medicare  and  disability  claims. 

Social  Securitv  officials  are  hopeful  that  the  establishment  of  a  medicare 
claims  processing  center  in  Dade  County  by  July  will  alleviate  that  problem. 


Number 

Total  monthly 
payment 

Average  monthly 
payment 

861, 250 

$144,  924,  000 
16,  225,  000 
57,  667,  000 
1  1, 000,  000 

$168. 27 

88,  420 

183.50 

513,  625 

112.27 

14, 135 

70.75 

1,  477,  430 

219,  816,  000 

148.78 

236,  310 
171,090 

33, 084,  000 
27, 688,  000 
15,  409,  000 
1,  742,  000 
1,  739,  000 
1,  562,  000 
1,006,000 
1,  670,  000 
5,  384,  000 

140. 00 
161. 83 

97, 140 

158.62 

11,195 

155. 60 

12, 130 

143. 36 

10,  295 

151.33 

7, 140 

140.90 

10, 695 

156.15 

34,  840 

154. 54 

108(0 

But,  they  are  not  optimistic  about  what  can  be  done  about  disability  delays 
and  the  missing  checks. 

Mrs.  Sadye  Rosenzweig  knows  what  a  problem  it  is,  trying  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  replace  a  check.  A  widow,  Mrs.  Rosenzweig  lives  alone  in  a  Miami 
Beach  efficiency  apartment.  There  are  pictures  of  children  and  grandchildren 
on  every  wall.  A  tank  of  oxygen  rests  by  her  bedside. 

For  the  past  10  months,  Mrs.  Rosenzweig  has  been  waiting  for  her  April  1974 
check  of  $183.50.  She  has  called  and  visited  the  Miami  Beach  Social  Security 
office  and  has  written  letters  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  The 
letters  have  not  produced  a  check.  Or  even  a  reply. 

"I'm  disgusted,"  Mrs.  Rosenzweig  says.  "It's  a  bad  enough  I'm  sick  and  have 
a  heart  condition.  I  don't  need  this." 

Karl  Saenger,  manager  of  the  Beach  office,  looked  into  Mrs.  Rosenzweig's  case 
at  the  Herald's  request.  "We  blew  this  one,"  he  concluded.  "The  check  was 
erroneously  withheld  and  I  don't  know  why." 

Mrs.  Rosenzweig  is  one  of  approximately  300,000  persons  nationwide  who 
last  year  reported  that  they  did  not  receive  one  or  more  of  their  social  security 
checks,  according  to  Treasury  Department  figures.  Government  workers  looked 
into  each  of  the  claims  and  found  half  of  them  to  be  justified,  requiring  the 
Government  to  issue  substitute  checks. 

Like  other  social  security  procedures,  the  replacement  of  a  lost  check  in- 
volves numerous  steps  and  Government  agencies.  It  is  a  procedure  designed 
primarily  to  protect  the  Government  and  not  the  individual  social  security 
recipients  involved. 

"Too  often,"  said  U.S.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D.,  Conn.),  a  former 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  "Government 
redtape  and  bureaucratic  delay  deprive  citizens  of  the  benefits  due  them.  This 
works  a  special  hardship  on  older  Americans,  welfare  recipients,  and  the  dis- 
abled who  depend  largely  on  these  payments  for  their  income. 

"Delays  in  getting  their  checks  can  mean  more  than  inconvenience.  Delays 
can  mean  going  without  food,  defaulting  on  rent,  utilities,  medicine,  and  other 
necessities." 

Local  Social  Security  officials  say  that  a  check  often  is  lost  because  the  re- 
cipients failed  to  report  a  change  of  addre.ss.  They  also  insist  that  their  system 
is  highly  efficient,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  less  than  1  percent  of  all  checks 
sent  out  are  reported  missing. 

"Frankly,  I'm  surprised,"  Saenger  says,  "that  there  aren't  more  snafus  given 
the  tremendous  volume  of  business  we  are  dealing  in." 

To  solve  the  problem  of  lost  checks,  Ribicoff,  Chiles,  Claiborne  Pell  (D., 
R.I.),  and  19  other  Senators  are  sponsoring  the  Social  Security  Fairness  Act 
of  1975.  The  act  would  compel  the  Government  to  issue  new  checks  within  4 
days  to  any  bona  fide  social  security  recipient  who  signs  a  statement  that  he 
or  she  did  not  receive  a  monthly  check. 

Chiles  admits  that  chances  of  the  bill  passing  are  slim,  partly  because  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration's  opposition. 

"I  don't  think  the  bill  is  the  right  solution,"  says  Cardwell,  the  man  who 
oversees  80,000  employes  and  the  distribution  of  social  security  benefits  totaling 
more  than  $62  billion  a  year.  "It  could  produce  a  run  on  the  system.  The  right 
solution  is  to  speed  up  the  service." 

Nathan  Tatz  is  all  for  that.  On  the  fourth  day  of  every  month,  Tatz  puts  on 
a  fresh  shirt  and  a  sour  face  and  walks  to  the  mailboxes  of  a  Skylake  condo- 
minium, preparing  himself  for  the  worst. 

Tatz  had  to  wait  15  months  for  his  deceased  wife's  disability  check.  A  re- 
tired lumber  yard  manager  from  New  York,  Tatz  applied  for  the  benefits  in 
December  1973. 

Because  his  records  were  lost  somewhere  between  Tallahassee,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York  City,  Tatz  did  not  get  a  notice  that  benefits  had  been  approved 
until  July  1974.  That  was  not  the  end  of  the  delay. 

Tatz  did  not  receive  a  check  until  la.st  week.  It  contained  a  misspelled  name. 
Banks  have  refused  to  cash  the  check  because  of  the  error  and  Social  Security 
wants  it  returned. 

Although  Tatz  is  not  desperately  in  need  of  the  money,  the  long  wait  has 
been  frustrating.  So  is  the  prospect  that  it  will  go  on. 

"Everytime  I  call  the  Social  Security  office,  I  have  to  bring  up  the  name  of 
my  wife,  Rose.  Naturally,  it's  a  mental  thing.  It  bothers  me.  She's  dead  and  I 
want  to  close  the  book,  but  as  long  as  this  keeps  going  on  I  can't." 
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The  Social  Security  Administration  generally  is  regarded  as  the  most  effi- 
cient of  Federal  agencies.  It  spends  less  than  2  i)ercent  of  its  annual  budget  on 
operating  costs.  Forbes  Magazine  last  October  called  Social  Security  "the  white 
hat  bureaucracy." 

So  what  happened?  Why  the  delays?  Government  officials  say  there  are  sev- 
eral factors  involved,  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  assume  responsibility  for  distributing  funds  to  blind  dis- 
abled, and  poor  persons  previously  drawing  welfare  checks  from  their  in- 
dividual States.  That  decision  added  4  million  people  to  the  social  security 
rolls  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

"The  workload  per  employee."  says  Cohen,  manager  of  the  Miami  North 
Social  Security  office,  "has  gotten  much  heavier  (because  of  the  job  freeze) 
and  a  recession  always  makes  things  worse  by  increasing  the  number  of  claims  " 

Meanwhile,  the  filing  of  disability  claims,  which  requires  a  time-consuming 
review,  has  doubled  within  the  past  3  years.  A  temporary  Federal  job  freeze 
also  has  reduced  local  Social  Security  office  staffs. 

Despite  all  this,  Social  Security  Commissioner  Cardwell  insists  that  progress 
is  being  made.  A  request  for  11,500  additional  workers  recently  has  been  ap- 
proved by  President  Ford  and  awaits  congressional  action. 

Cardwell  also  has  organized  a  separate  office  within  the  agency  to  study  ways 
of  simplifying  the  Nation's  voluminous  social  security  law  and  complicated 
administrative  procedures.  That  effort  is  expected  to  take  several  years. 

What  happens  until  then?  The  answer  probably  is  very  little.'  The  agency 
has  shifted  some  workers  to  help  reduce  the  backlog  of  disability  claims,  but 
that,  Cardwell  admits,  is  a  case  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Recipients  will  have  to  endure  their  problems  with  patience.  After  all,  as 
Ribicoff  said,  "The  Social  Security  Administration  is  the  most  efficient 
bureaucracy  in  town.  Which  gives  you  some  idea  what  it  must  be  like  to  deal 
with  the  others." 

The  CoMPUTEHt  Ignores  a  Fact  of  He:r  Life 

Maria  C.  Puig,  88,  has  been  resurrected — again.  A  Miami  resident  since 
1945.  Mrs.  Puig  is  one  of  a  select  group  of  people  who  for  no  apparent  reason 
the  Government's  computers  declare  dead. 

Mrs.  Puig  was  first  informed  of  her  demise  in  1971.  That's  when  Social 
Security  workers  called  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Carmine  Bosque,  with  the  bad 
news. 

Mrs.  Bosque  said  reports  of  her  mother's  death  were  not  true.  Social  Security 
workers,  however,  refused  to  believe  Mrs.  Puig  was  among  the  living  until 
she  walked  in  their  door. 

That  settled  the  matter  until  last  November  when  Mrs.  Puig  again  was  de- 
clared dead.  This  time  a  telephone  call  was  enough  to  bring  Mrs.  Puig  back 
to  life. 

Mrs.  Blenda  Jenkins  of  Bassalt,  Idaho,  also  was  declared  dead  without 
explanation  by  Social  Security  la.st  year.  A  widow,  Mrs.  Jenkins  testified  before 
a  group  of  U.S.  Senators  about  her  problem. 

As  Mrs.  Jenkins  approached  the  legislators,  Senator  Frank  Church  recalled 
a  quote  of  Mark  Twain  : 

"The  reports  of  my  death  have  been  greatly  exaggerated." — Andy  Rosenblatt. 

[Tomorrow  :  How  to  survive  the  system.] 

[Mar.  3,  1975] 

How  To  Get  Help  Faster  on  Your  Case 

Second  of  Three  Parts 

(By  Andy  Ro.senblatt) 

A  Miami  Beach  man,  ju.'^t  turned  65,  recently  decided  to  apply  for  his  .social 
security  benefits  while  he  and  his  wife  were  shopping  along  the  Lincoln  Road 
Mall. 

The  couple  agreed  to  meet  ac  Wolfle's  restaurant  an  hour  later  for  lunch. 
As  things  turned  out,  the  hu.sbaiid  barely  made  it  to  the  restaurant  in  time 
for  dinner. 
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Because  the  man  chose  to  visit  the  Miami  Beach  Social  Security  office  during 
the  first  week  of  the  month,  he  was  forced  to  wait  for  2  hours.  If  he  had  gone 
to  the  office  the  following  week,  he  would  have  waited  half  that  time.  And,  if 
he  had  visited  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  would  have  had  virtually 
no  wait  at  all. 

What's  more,  because  the  man  didn't  bring  his  birth  certificate  and  other 
necessary  documents  with  him,  he  had  to  return  to  the  office  again. 

Although  the  man's  experience  was  not  unusual,  it  easily  could  have  been 
avoided. 

The  Social  Security  system  is  a  massive,  complex  maze  of  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures.  It's  easy  to  get  lost  in  it.  Here  is  a  survival  guide,  suggestions 
on  how  to  avoid  long  waits  and  unnecessary  problems  while  having  your  social 
security  claim  processed  in  the  shortest  possible  time : 

— File  for  benefits  early.  You  don't  have  to  wait  until  you  have  actually 
stopped  work  and  retired  before  filing  out  a  claim.  This  also  applies  to  handi- 
capped persons  who  may  not  be  immediately  eligible  for  disability  benefits. 

By  filing  early,  you  are  giving  Social  Security  time  in  which  to  get  the 
necessary  paperwork  done  so  that  benefits  can  start  when  you  become  l^ally 
eligible  to  receive  them. 

— Don't  visit  a  Social  Security  office  without  calling  first.  The  visit  may  not 
be  necessary,  since  Government  representatives  can  handle  many  claims  and 
problems  over  the  telephone. 

— If  you  are  going  to  visit  a  Social  Security  office,  you  should  still  call  and 
find  out  what  documents  should  be  brought  with  you.  This  can  save  return  visits. 

— Unless  your  case  is  urgent,  the  best  time  to  call  or  visit  a  Social  Security 
office  is  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  the  end  of  the  month.  Long  lines  inevitably 
form  on  Mondays,  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  month  and  on  the  day  after  a 
holiday. 

— Deal  with  the  Social  Security  office  closest  to  your  home  and  continue 
to  deal  exclusively  with  that  office.  There  are  15  offices  scattered  throughout 
Dade,  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach  Counties. 

Each  of  these  offices  can  handle  all  types  of  claims  and  inquiries.  By  dealing 
with  more  than  one  office,  you  only  run  the  risk  of  future  confusion. 

— While  visiting  a  Social  Security  office,  get  the  name  of  the  claims  or  service 
representative  handling  your  case.  When  possible,  ask  to  speak  with  that  person 
if  you  must  make  contact  with  Social  Security  again.  This  will  enable  you  to 
avoid  repeating  your  case  history  again  and  again. 

— Notify  your  local  Social  Security  office  immediately  of  any  changes  of 
address.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  notify  the  post  office  alone.  Social  Security 
officials  say  many  checks  are  not  delivered  on  time  because  people  fail  to  do  this. 

—Save  all  communications  received  from  Social  Security.  These  communica- 
tions may  be  important  in  cutting  through  redtape  at  a  later  date. 

Because  the  social  security  system  touches  the  lives  of  9  out  of  every  10 
Americans,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  problems  and  foulups  will  occur. 

These  are  suggestions  for  dealing  with  problems  that  might  affect  you : 

— Most  important,  notify  your  local  Social  Security  office  of  the  problem  as 
soon  as  possible. 

— If  you  are  receiving  supplemental  security  income  checks  (the  orange  ones) 
and  have  not  received  them  on  time,  contact  your  local  Social  Security  office. 
A  replacement  check  for  up  to  $100  can  be  issued  to  you  immediately  if  you  are 
in  desperate  need. 

— If  you  have  not  received  retirement,  widows,  or  survivors  benefits  (the 
blue-green  checks)  on  time,  you  are  expected  to  notify  the  local  Social  Security 
office  after  the  check  has  been  missing  3  days. 

Persons  who  are  in  desperate  need  can  request  that  their  representative  at 
the  Social  Security  office  handle  the  problem  as  a  critical  case.  Representatives 
usually  don't  fill  out  critical  case  forms  unless  a  check  has  been  missing  for 
at  least  2  months.  If  you  can't  wait  that  long,  ask  to  see  a  supervisor. 

Social  Security  representatives  have  also  been  willing,  on  occasion,  to  call 
landlords  on  a  recipient's  behalf  if  he  faces  eviction  because  of  a  delayed  check. 

Representatives  can  also  direct  you  to  local  social  agencies  which  offer  hous- 
ing and  food  for  the  needy. 

— If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  your  problem  is  being  handled  by 
Social  Security,  a  call  or  letter  directed  to  your  Congressmen  is  often  of  help. 
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Residents  of  South  Dade,  including  South  Miami  Beach,  can  call  Congressman 
Dante  Fascell's  office  at  350-5301.  Residents  of  central  Dade  County  can  call 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper's  office  at  350-55G5.  and  residents  of  North  Dade 
and  South  Broward  can  call  Congressman  AVilliam  Lehman's  office  at  945-751S. 
Other  Broward  residents  can  call  Congres.sman  J.  Herbert  Burke's  office  at 
522-3739. 

— Do  not  call  the  Social  Security  Administration's  national  or  regional  pro- 
gram centers.  This  may  only  delay  the  case  further  if  they  have  to  pull  your 
folder  out  of  processing. 

Writing  to  these  offices  may  also  be  a  waste  of  time.  Many  persons  who  have 
sent  letters  to  the  regional  or  national  offices  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion report  that  they  never  received  a  reply. 

Lost  Checks?  Beach  Staff  Is  Sympathetic 

If  Social  Security  recipients  living  on  Miami  Beach  have  noticed  that  their 
complaints  about  missing  checks  are  being  handled  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
sympathy,  there's  a  reason. 

The  mid-February  payroll  for  the  Beach  office  was  lost  for  2  days. 

"That  just  goes  to  show,"  said  Karl  Saenger.  district  manager  for  the  Miami 
Beach  office,  "that  we  sometimes  suffer  from  the  same  errors  and  frustrations 
other  people  do." — Andy  Rosenblatt. 

YouB  Statistics  on  10-Second  Call  Via  System's  High-Speed  Computebs 

How  much  money  have  you  earned  in  your  lifetime?  It  might  take  you 
hours  to  figure  that  out. 

A  Social  Security  worker  in  Dade,  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach  counties  can 
find  out  in  the  time  it  takes  to  turn  on  tiie  television. 

Besides  your  earnings,  the  Social  Security  worker  also  can  find  out  where 
you  live,  who  you  live  with,  and  whether  or  not  you  own  a  car. 

All  this  data  and  more  can  be  transmitted  from  Social  Security's  national 
headquarters  in  Baltimore  to  six  south  Florida  district  offices  in  le.ss  than  10 
seconds,  thanks  to  a  high-speed  computerized  information  system. 

The  system,  called  SSDARS,  has  linked  Social  Security  district  offices  in 
south  Florida  with  Baltimore  .since  September  of  last  year.  While  SSDARS  is 
currently  only  used  to  transmit  information  about  the  recipients  of  supple- 
mental .security  income  benefits,  there  are  plans  to  expand  the  system's  use. 

And  when  another  program  now  being  planned  is  completed,  social  security 
checks  will  no  longer  be  put  in  envelopes  and  mailed  out.  They  will  be  delivered 
electronically  to  your  bank. 

"This,"  says  Social  Security  Commis.sioner  James  W.  Cardwell,  "is  the  wave 
of  the  future." 

SSDARS  when  expanded  will  eliminate  the  millions  of  folders  stored  in 
Government  warehou.ses  around  the  country.  That  should  make  Roberta  Dane, 
a  North  Dade  widow,  very  happy. 

Mrs.  Dane  has  had  her  wait  for  social  security  benefits  extended  because 
her  folder  is  lo.st. 

The  error  left  Mrs.  Dane  with  no  choice  but  to  file  her  application  for 
widow's  benefits  again.  That  meant  rewriting  letters  to  obtain  her  marriage 
certificate,  her  birth  certificate,  and  the  birth  certificates  of  all  the  children. 

The  error  delayed  the  lienefits  more  than  4  month.s,  too  late  to  help  with 
Christmas  shopping.  The  plight  of  Mrs.  Dane  and  her  family  was  further 
complicated  because  Veterans'  Administration  widow's  payments  could  not  be 
approved  until  Mrs.  Dane's  social  security  application  was  processed. 

"I  always  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Dane,  "that  this  sort  of  thing  only  happened 
to  other  people.  It  was  a  shock  to  find  out  I  wouldn't  have  the  money  by 
Christmas.  I  didn't  want  to  disappoint  the  children,  not  on  the  first  Christmas 
after  their  father  died.  There  must  be  a  better  way." 

"We  have  no  doubts,"  says  Cardwell,  "that  a  lot  of  streamlining  and  automa- 
tion could  be  done.  That's  if  one  could  figure  out  the  puzzle  of  how  to  keep  the 
system  going  with  the  left  hand  while  making  the  necessary  money  to  operate 
two  systems  at  the  same  time." — Andy  Rosenblatt. 

[Tomorrow  :  Answers  to  questions  you  might  be  asking.] 


[Mar.  4,  1975] 

What  Abe  Your  Rights,  Benefits  Under  Law? 

Last  of  a  Series 

(By  Andy  Rosenblatt) 

How  much  do  you  know  about  your  rights  and  responsibilities  under  our 
social  security  laws?  Chances  are,  not  much. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  a  parent  can  sometimes  collect  benefits  after 
the  death  of  a  child?  Or  that  you  may  be  required  to  deduct  social  security 
taxes  from  your  maid's  check  even  if  she  asks  you  not  to? 

Over  $62.3  billion  in  social  security  benefits  were  distributed  to  about  31 
million  people  last  year.  Knowing  the  answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
could  enable  you  to  collect  benefits  you  never  realized  you  were  entitled  to. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  were  compiled  with  the  cooperation  of 
Dade  County  Social  Security  district  managers  Sam  Cohen  of  the  Miam^  North 
oflSce  and  Karl  Saenger  of  the  Miami  Beach  ofiice.  • 

Question.  Who  is  entitled  to  receive  Social  Security  benefits? 

Answer.  Retired  workers  over  age  62  and  severely  disabled  workers  under 
65  who  have  contributed  to  social  security  for  a  minimum  of  6  to  40  quarters 
depending  upon  their  age.  A  quarter  is  3  months. 

Spouses  of  retirement  age  and  spouses  with  children  under  18  who  are  married 
to  retired,  disabled,  or  deceased  workers  also  are  entitled  to  benefits.  So  are  the 
disabled  children  of  retired,  disabled,  or  deceased  workers  if  they  were  disabled 
before  age  22. 

Question.  Can  parents  ever  draw  benefits  when  a  child  dies?  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  if  the  parents  are  age  62  or  over  and  were  financially  dependent 
upon  the  child. 

Question.  What  happens  to  the  money  we  pay  in  social  security  taxes?  How 
is  it  invested? 

Answer.  All  the  money  paid  for  social  security  goes  into  special  social  security 
trust  funds.  These  funds  are  strictly  accounted  for  and  kept  separate  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Most  of  this  money  goes  through  the  trust 
funds  and  is  immediately  used  to  pay  current  social  security  recipients. 

The  relatively  small  amount  of  income  not  immediately  used  for  benefits  is 
invested  in  Government  bonds  and  similar  Federal  obligations  that  pay  interest 
into  the  trust  fund.  About  $54  billion  is  now  invested  this  way. 

Two  cents  of  every  dollar  contributed  to  social  security  goes  to  meet  operatin'g 
expenses. 

Question.  What  are  the  primary  factors  used  to  determine  specific  social 
security  retirement  payments? 

Answer.  Payments  are  based  on  the  worker's  average  yearly  earnings  and  age. 

Question.  When  can  a  worker  begin  receiving  retirement  benefits?  ^ 

Answer.  Retired  workers  can  begin  drawing  reduced  benefits  when  they  are 
62  and  full  benefits  at  65.  When  a  worker  applies  for  benefits  before  reaching 
age  65,  his  payments  will  be  reduced  five-ninths  of  1  percent  for  every  month 
between  the  time  he  retires  and  his  65th  birthday. 

For  example,  a  worker  who  retires  at  62  will  have  his  benefits  reduced  by 
20  percent. 

Question.  I  am  a  widow  who  never  worked  before  but  have  been  drawing 
social  security  benefits  on  my  husband's  account.  My  husband  just  died.  Can  I 
get  my  late  husband's  check  and  widow's  benefits  at  the  same  time? 

Answer.  No,  only  the  larger  of  the  two  amounts. 

Question.  My  husband  died  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  Am  I  entitled  to  his 
check  for  that  month? 

Answer.  No.  Social  Security  does  not  make  payments  for  parts  of  the  month 
so  the  check  must  be  returned. 

Question.  Must  I  pay  into  social  security  for  my  maid  when  she  insists  that 
I  do  not  take  any  tax  out  of  her  pay  check? 

Answer.  Definitely.  If  the  maid  earns  more  than  $50  in  a  quarter,  you  will 
be  expected  to  deduct  social  security  taxes  from  her  check  and  also  contribute 
the  employer's  share.  If  you  do  not  deduct  social  security  taxes  from  the  maid's 
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check,   the  Treasury   Department  can   later   require  you   to  pay   the  amount 
yourself. 

Question.  Will  the  post  office  forward  my  social  security  check  if  I  have 
moved  ? 

Answer.  The  post  office  is  authorized  to  forward  only  one  check  if  you  have 
notified  it  of  your  new  address.  However,  Social  Security  officials  say  this  is 
not  always  done.  They  advi.se  people  moving  to  immediately  advise  the  local 
Social  Security  office  of  their  new  address.  This  can  be  done  over  the  telephone. 

Question.  Where  do  my  social  security  checks  come  from  and  where  are  my 
records  stored? 

Answer.  The  checks  are  printed   by   the  Treasury  Department  in   Philadel- 


kept  -.- 

computer  tapes  at  the  Social  Security  Administration's  national  headquarters 
just  outside  Baltimore. 

Question.  I  am  a  self-employed  individual  over  62.  I  earn  about  $20,000.  I 
work  10  full  months  out  of  the  year.  Am  I  entitled  to  social  security  benefits 
for  the  2  months  I  don't  work? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  law  provides  that  self-employed  individuals  may  draw 
benefits  for  those  months  they  don't  work  regardless  of  their  overall  earnings 
during  the  year. 

Question.  I  lost  my  social  security  and  medicare  cards.  What  should  I  do? 

Answer.  Immediately  call  the  Social  Security  number  listed  in  the  telephone 
book  and  give  your  social  security  number  and  your  health  insurance  claims 
number  to  the  person  who  answers. 

Question.  Who  can  get  medicare? 

Answer.  Everyone  who  is  65  or  older  and  who  is  entitled  to  receive  monthly 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Disabled  per.sons  who  have  been 
receiving  disability  benefits  for  two  or  more  consecutive  years  are  also  eligible. 
Some  persons  over  65  who  are  not  entitled  to  social  security  benefits  may  still 
be  entitled  to  partial  medicare  coverage. 

Question.  I  have  read  that  a  new  medicare  claims  center  will  be  opened  in 
Dade  County  by  July  1.  Will  this  center  have  a  public  office  and  a  public  tele- 
phone number  for  Dade  and  Monroe  County  medicare  recipients? 

Answer.  Yes.  there  will  be  both.  The  center,  local  Social  Security  officials  say, 
will  speed  up  the  processing  of  medicare  claims.  However,  the  officials  advise 
medicare  recipients  to  continue  filing  claims  through  their  local  Social 
Security  offices. 

Question.  What  happens  when  I  report  to  the  local  Social  Security  office  that 
my  check  is  lost? 

Answer.  First,  a  claim  form  is  filled  out  which  you  must  sign.  The  form  is 
then  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  Regional  Disbursing  Center  after  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  check  was  not  simply  delayed  in  the  mail. 

The  Treasury  Department  first  determines  if  your  check  was  actually  printed 
that  month  or  if  the  post  office  returned  it.  If  the  check  was  printed  and  not 
returned,  the  Trea.sury  Department  sends  the  claim  form  on  to  its  Division  of 
Check  Claims  in  Washington.  The  Check  Claims  Division  checks  with  its 
Pennsylvania  office  to  see  if  the  check  has  been  negotiated. 

When  Treasury  determines  that  the  check  was  not  negotiated,  it  begins 
processing  a  new  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  check  was  negotiated, 
a  photocopy  of  the  check  and  a  more  detailed  claim  form  is  sent  to  you.  If  you 
still  allege  that  the  check  was  not  received,  a  Secret  Service  investigation  is 
begun.  If  the  investigation  uncovers  forgery  by  a  third  party,  a  new  check  will 
be  issued. 

Question.  Can  I  get  an  emergency  check  issued  immediately  if  my  regular 
check  has  been  lo.st? 

Answer.  Not  if  you  are  receiving  retirement,  survivors,  widows  or  disability 
benefits.  There  is  a  procedure  for  new  checks  to  be  issued  immediately  but  it 
applies  only  to  recipients  of  supplemental  .security  income  benefits. 

If  you  have  not  received  a  check  on  time  and  are  in  desperate  need,  the  local 
Social  Security  office  can  handle  your  problem  as  a  critical  case  to  speed  a 
new  payment. 
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1.5  Million  in  Florida  Get  $4  Billion  Yearly 

Social  Security  is  a  key  part  of  Florida's  economy  and  it  is  in  trouble. 

Approximately  1.5  million  Floridians,  or  one  of  every  six  residents,  draw 
social  security  benefits  totalling  .$4  billion  a  year. 

Getting  those  benefits,  however,  is  not  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be.  Complaints 
about  redtape  and  delays  have  prompted  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  and  10  of  the 
State's  14  Congressmen  to  request  a  General  Accounting  Office  investigation. 
That  study  is  currently  underway. 

"I  am  convinced,"  Chiles  said  last  month  in  a  .speech  before  the  Sarasota 
Council  on  Aging,  "that  redtape  and  indifference  to  the  plight  of  the  individual 
citizen  has  reached  critical  proportions  in  the  administration  of  social  security 
and  medicare-medicaid.  In  Florida,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  State,  a  great 
many  persons  are  dependent  upon  general  social  security  benefits  .  .  ." 

Chiles,  with  21  other  Senators,  is  sponsoring  the  Social  Security  Fairness 
Act  in  an  effort  to  cut  some  of  the  delays. 

If  the  act  is  passed.  Social  Security  would  be  required  to  almost  immediately 
issue  a  new  check  to  any  bona  fide  recipient  who  signs  a  statement  that  he  or 
she  did  not  receive  the  original  check.  The  act  also  would  set  efficiency  dead- 
lines for  the  processing  of  disability  appeals  at  Social  Security  offices. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  opposes  that  bill,  but  it  is  taking  some 
action  of  its  owm.  A  new  Medicare  Processing  Center  is  due  to  be  established  in 
Dade  County  by  July  1. — Andy  Rosenblatt. 

[May   2,    1975] 

Social  Security  Delays  Easing,  Says  Chief;  Not  So,  Says  Chiles 

(By  Phil  Gailey) 

Washington. — The  head  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  told  Congress 
Thur.sday  his  agency  has  passed  the  "low  water  mark"  and  is  beginning  to  get 
a  handle  on  the  admini.strative  problems  and  delays  in  the  processing  of  claims. 

However,  members  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  said  their  mail 
indicates  the  problems  are  getting  worse. 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles  (D.,  Fla.)  said  the  number  of  complaints  his  office 
receives  from  social  security  recipients  has  quadrupled  in  the  past  year.  Many 
of  the  complaints  involve  delays  in  processing  applications  and  in  getting  lost 
or  stolen  checks  replaced. 

'Six  months  can  be  a  lifetime  to  someone  who's  75  years  old,"  Chiles  told 
Social  Security  Commissioner  James  B.  Cardwell. 

Committee  members  told  Cardwell  he  need  only  ask  Congress  for  additional 
manpower  if  that  will  expedite  the  processing  of  claims. 

Cardwell  replied  that  what  Congress  can  do  to  help  is  simplify  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  the  supplemental  security  income  program. 

"We  have  a  program  that  is  too  complex  in  its  eligibility  requirements," 
Cardwell  said.  "We  need  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  trying  to  tailor  benefits 
to  fit  special  needs  of  individuals." 

SSI  was  established  by  Congress  in  1973  as  a  Federal  assistance  program  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  It  is  admini.stered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Cardwell  said  SSI  got  off  to  a  bad  start  becau.se  of  a  lack  of  computer 
capacity,  inadequate  staff,  and  too  little  time  to  make  the  conversion. 

Although  his  agency  has  processed  91  percent  of  the  2.S  million  applications 
for  SSI  benefits,  Cardwell  .said  there  is  still  a  backlog  of  260,000  claims  which 
will  take  at  least  another  year  to  process. 

An  even  greater  problem,  he  said,  is  the  growing  number  of  appeal  hearings 
in  cases  where  applicants  were  ruled  ineligible  for  SSI  benefits.  He  said  the 
current  backlog  is  110,000  ca.ses. 

That  backlog  continues  to  grow,  he  said,  even  though  279  additional  hearing 
examiners  and  administrative  law  judges  have  been  hired  to  handle  appeals. 

Cardwell  estimated  that  an  average  of  20,000  SSI  recipients  fail  to  receive 
their  checks  each  month. 

"If  a  check  does  not  come  for  a  month,  it  is  not  a  minor  inconvenience — it  is 
a  disaster,"  said  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.),  who  chaired  the 
committee  hearing. 
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"We  are  talking  about  individuals  who  rely  on  the  check  not  for  extra  dollars, 
but  for  money  they  need  .  .  .  for  the  basic  necessities  of  life." 

Cardwell  told  Kennedy  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  now  have  a  new  system  which  should  reduce  the  time  for 
replacing  lost  or  stolen  checks  from  a  month  to  7-10  days. 

Another  witness,  Andy  Rosenblatt,  a  Miami  Herald  reporter  who  spent  a 
month  recently  investigating  social  security  problems  in  south  Florida,  said 
he  found  cases  where  recipients  had  waited  as  long  as  9  months  before  their 
checks  were  replaced. 

He  also  cited  the  case  of  Thomas  Hendricks  of  Miami,  an  unemployed  Viet- 
nam veteran  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  who  filed  an  application  for  SSI 
disability  benefits  more  than  a  year  ago.  He  still  hasn't  received  a  response 
from  the  Social  Security  oflSce. 

Rosenblatt  said  local  Social  Security  oflicials  in  the  Miami  area  blame  some 
of  the  problems  on  a  Federal  job-freeze,  which  led  to  a  reduction  in  their  staffs 
through  attrition. 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D.,  R.I.)  and  47  other  Senators  are  sponsoring  legis- 
lation aimed  at  reducing  delays  in  processing  applications  and  in  replacing 
lost  or  stolen  checks. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Government  to  issue  a  new  check  within  4  days 
to  any  bona  fide  social  security  recipient  who  signs  a  statement  that  he  or  she 
did  not  receive  his  monthly  check.  It  would  also  mandate  that  a  hearing  be 
held  on  any  appeal  within  90  days. 

[May  4, 1975] 

Making  Social  Security  Work 

CBy  Andy  Rosenblatt) 

Washington — One  after  another  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Aging  leaned  forward  and  made  Social  Security  Commissioner 
James  B.  Cardwell  an  offer  they  thought  no  administrator  could  refuse. 

"Just  tell  us,"  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (,D.,  Mass.)  said,  "what  can  we  do 
to  make  your  job  easier." 

Republican  committee  members  also  joined  the  chorus.  "We  would  really  be 
sympathetic,"  Senator  Charles  Percy  (R.,  111.)  said,  "to  any  request  for  assist- 
ance that  you  might  need." 

It  was  an  extraordinary  offer,  especially  during  these  tight  budget  times.  The 
Senators  were  ready  to  give  the  Social  Security  Administration  a  blank  check 
for  whatever  additional  staff  and  equipment  it  needs. 

What  the  committee  wanted  in  return  was  an  elimination  of  redtape,  com- 
puter foulups,  and  ever-growing  delays  which  are  plaguing  social  security  re- 
cipients back  home. 

The  offer  was  unusual;  so  was  Cardwell's  response.  He  refused.  Cardwell 
said  his  agency  already  had  plans  to  hire  more  workers,  mostly  temporary 
employees.  He  said  that  would  be  enough. 

"We  don't  need  more  employees."  Cardwell,  known  for  his  fiscal  conserva- 
tism, said  after  the  hearing.  "It's  just  a  question  of  how  many  employees  you 
can  digest  at  one  time." 

Committee  members,  however,  believe  that  Cardwell's  rejection  of  additional 
staff  has  been  mandated  by  other  officials  in  the  Ford  administration,  including 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Casper  Weinberger. 

During  2  hours  of  testimony  before  the  committee,  Cardwell  talked  vaguely 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  having  already  reached  its  low  water 
mark.  He  also  said  that  social  security  procedures  would  be  simplified  and 
delays  eliminated.  It  was,  he  said,  only  a  matter  of  time. 

"We  are  operating  under  the  assumption,"  Cardwell  said,  "that  the  backlog 
of  disability  cases  (the  most  troublesome)  can  be  cleared  up  in  2  years." 

The  committee  members  were  getting  testy  and  angry.  They  had  reason  to 
be.  Last  year.  Members  of  Congress  received  300.000  letters  from  social  security 
recipients  who  could  not  get  their  problems  solved  within  the  system.  The 
letters  were  beginning  to  take  up  the  preponderance  of  congressional  staff  time. 
"What  are  we  supposed  to  do,"  Kennedy  snapped  back,  "tell  our  constituents 
they  are  going  to  have  to  wait  11  months.  2  years,  or  more?  I  don't  think  we 
can  go  back  and  tell  the  people  to  be  a  little  more  patient  when  they  are  des- 
perate now." 
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"Tell  them,"  Cardwell  said,  "that  progress  is  being  made  aud  that  we  are 
■doing  the  best  we  can." 

As  Cardwell  sat  before  the  committee,  there  was  little  doubt  about  who  was 
the  jury  and  whd  was  the  accused.  Nor  was  there  much  questiou  about  the 
verdict.  The  committee  had  found  the  Social  Security  Administration  guilty 
as  charged,  guilty  of  failing  to  process  social  security  claims  within  a  rea.soii- 
able  period  of  time. 

The  decision  was  bipartisan  and  unanimous.  "There's  been  virtually  a  com- 
plete brealvdown  in  the  social  security  system  in  my  State,"  Senator  Lawtou 
Chiles  (D.,  Fla.)  said,  "and  the  people  are  getting  rightfully  upset." 

Crusty  Republican  Senator  Robert  Stafford  agreed.  "Vermont  is  no  excep- 
tion." he  said. 

Cardwell  has  previously  admitted  that  social  security  service  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be,  that  it  often  takes  the  system  6  weelcs  to  process  an  ordinary  re- 
tirement claim  once  handled  in  half  that  time  while  disability  appeals  and 
hearings  are  backlogged  a  full  year. 

But,  despite  the  reeoimting  of  these  problems  and  assorted  .snafus  bv  social 
security  workers,  senior  citizens  and  other.s,  Cardwell  continued  to  insist  that 
the  worst  was  over.  "We  have  the  system  under  control,"  he  said. 

The  Senators  remained  unconvinced.  It  was  pointed  out  that  many  if  not 
most  of  the  11.500  new  workers  Cardwell  talked  about  (10,000  of  them  tempo- 
rary) would  be  replacing  employees  lost  during  a  Federal  job  freeze.  The  total 
Social  Security  work  force  would  remain  about  the  same. 

But,  if  the  Senators  were  not  satisfied,  they  at  least  achieved  their  purpo.se. 
They  got  Cardwell  to  make  some  limited  promises  for  the  record,  something 
that  the  committee  could  hold  him  to. 

The  committee  also  had  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  passage  of  additional 
legislation.  Even  before  the  hearings  began,  Kennedy  had  decided  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  giving  social  security  the 
money  to  hire  more  workers  whether  Cardwell  wanted  them  or  not. 

Cardwell,  HEW  comptroller  before  taking  over  Social  Security  in  1973.  is 
certain  path.  Kennedy  and  Aging  Committee  Chairman  Frank  Church  of  Idaho, 
are  sponsoring  legislation  to  make  the  Social  Security  Administration  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  no  longer  answerable  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  it.s  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  popularly  known  as  "Mac 
the  Knife"  for  his  budget-cutting  efforts. 

Cardwell,  HEW  comptrolled  before  taking  over  Social  Security  in  1973,  is 
opposed  to  that  idea.  But  his  testimony  about  the  efforts  of  HEW  aud  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  cut  the  Social  Security  staff  can  only  serve 
to  make  passage  of  the  Kennedy-Church  bill  more  likely. 

The  Commissioner's  acknowledgment  of  the  delays  also  will  improve  the 
<!hances  for  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Fairness  Act  of  1975.  an  act  that 
would  compel  the  Government  to  process  claims  and  replace  lost  checks  within 
a  specified  period  of  time. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  a  Senate  committee  had  used  a  "fact-finding" 
hearing  to  help  orchestrate  a  legislative  push.  Through  tlie  previous  u.se  of 
liearings,  the  Committee  on  Aging  has  managed  to  get  medicare  legislation, 
several  social  security  increases  and  the  Older  Americans  Act,  passed. 

"The  hearings,"  Chiles  said,  "are  a  device  to  prod  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration along.  We  have  to  keep  bird-doggiug  them  until  they  begin  to 
move." 

The  bird-dogging  is  obviously  going  to  continue. 

"I'll  give  yon  odds."  a  committee  staffer  said,  leaving  the  hearing  room,  "that 
we'll  have  Cardwell  back  here,  talking  about  the  same  things  within  6  mouths." 

[May  8. 1975] 

Social  Sectjkitt  To  Reduce  Staff  Despite  Claims  Backlog 

(By  Andy  Rosenblatt) 

At  a  time  when  the  processing  of  social  security  claims  is  seriously  back- 
logged.  Social  Security  offices  in  Florida  have  been  told  to  make  slight  staff 
reductions  by  June  30. 

Specifically,  the  reduction,  ordered  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Management  and 
Uudget,  will  cut  the  number  of  permanent  Social  Security  workers  employed 
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in  the  eastern  half  of  Florida  from  840  positions  to  764  positions.  Most  of  tlio 
reduction,  however,  will  be  made  up  by  the  addition  of  69  full-time  tempoi'ai\Y 
positions,  thus  limiting  the  total  staff  cut  to  approximately  1  percent. 

According  to  Ernest  Fitzpatrick,  Social  Security  supervisor  for  the  Florida 
east  coast,  the  reduction  will  be  made  through  attrition  and  the  shifting  of 
permanent  and  temporary  positions.  No  layoffs  are  involved. 

"After  the  staff  is  reduced  through  attrition,"  Fitzpatrick  said,  "I  will  ho 
replacing  permanent  employees  who  leave  with  temporary  employees,  but  the 
number  of  full-time  people  will  be  pretty  much  the  same.  I  don't  see  that  it 
will  affect  service." 

Fitzpatrick  and  Social  Security  officials  in  Dade  and  Broward  Counties  said 
Tuesday  that  more  workers  are  needed  if  record  delays  in  the  processing  of 
social  security  claims  are  to  be  reduced.  These  delays  are  not  limited  to  south 
Florida,  but  are  being  reported  nationwide. 

Figures  on  the  exact  number  of  Social  Security  positions  to  be  eliminated  in 
Dade.  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach  Counties  have  not  been  released. 

Officials  at  the  Social  Security  district  offices  in  Miami  and  Fort  Lauderdale 
said  they  have  received  no  notice  to  reduce  their  staffs.  However,  Sam  Cohen, 
district  manager  of  the  North  Miami  Beach  Social  Security  office  believes  his 
staff  will  be  reduced  a  total  of  10  or  12  positions. 

"It  doesn't  look  like  I'm  going  to  get  any  people  or  lose  any  people,"  said 
Joseph  Walsh,  manager  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  district  office.  "Obviously,  wo 
could  use  some  more  people.  Most  of  our  staff  is  on  overtime  and  the  workload 
doesn't  seem  to  be  slacking  off." 

Joseph  Scott,  assistant  district  manager  for  the  Social  Security  office  in  down- 
town Miami,  said  delays  and  backlogs  there  have  been  reduced.  But,  Cohen  said 
the  workload  in  North  Miami  Beach  is  continuing  to  increase. 

"It's  a  mess."  Cohen  said,  "it's  getting  absolutely  impossible  to  operate  this 
way."  

ITEM  12.  CASE  HISTORIES  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  APPLICANTS,  SUB- 
MITTED BY  WALTER  H.  CROSS,^  VICE  PRESIDENT,  MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS,  INC. 

Case  No.  1,  Mrs.  L.  A.  C,  78  years  of  age,  of  Allston  Mass. :  May  28,  1974, 
SSI  application  filed  by  VISTA  volunteer,  after  monthly  followups  for  6 
months,  this  applicant  finally  was  approved  and  received  check  in  November 
1974,  retroactive  to  June  1 — 7  months.  Could  not  get  any  information  from 
Cambridge  social  security  office  during  this  6-month  period.  It  was  necessary 
to  contact  HEW-SSI  office  in  J.  F.  K.  Building,  Boston,  to  get  this  applica- 
tion approved. 

Case  No.  2,  L.  M.  of  Brighton,  Mass. :  This  applicant  was  patient  of  Metro- 
politan State  Hospital.  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  was  moved  to  the  above  resi- 
dence in  the  State  mental  health  program  of  transferring  patients,  from 
Massachusetts  mental  hospitals  to  private  homes,  in  January  1974.  No  provision 
was  made  by  State  of  Massachusetts  to  provide  money  for  personal  needs. 
Wonderful  therapy. 

July  1,  1974,  a  VISTA  volunteer  was  called  in  and  completed  SSI  applica- 
tion and  filed  with  social  security  office, 

February  1,  1975,  7  months  after  filing  application,  finally  received  check 
retroactive  to  July  1,  1974,  for  $1,516,  based  SSI  level  4.  boarding  house 
budget  of  .$216.61  a  month.  This  was  after  7  months  of  monthly  followrp  with 
social  security  office  and  only  consummated  because  this  office  went  to  HEW- 
SSI  headquarters  in  J.F.K.  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Then  on  February  5.  1975,  received  notice  that  the  method  of  payment  was 
in  error  and  the  following  change  would  be  made.  The  Massachusetts  Mental 
Health  Dept.  pays  homeowners  $165  per  month  for  each  patient.  They  con- 
tinue to  do  this,  and  the  difference  between  the  SSI  living  arrangement  level 
4  of  $216.61  and  the  $165,  less  $20  of  unearned  income,  would  be  $71.61 
which  would  be  paid  to  this  applicant  each  month. 

However,  since  this  decision  in  February  1975,  this  applicant  has  never 
received  the  notification  n  writing,  which  is  mandatory  30  days  prior  to  change. 

1  See  statement,  p.  1040. 
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She  has  contiuued  to  receive  $216.01  for  February,  March,  and  April,  1975. 

We  have  advised  her  to  take  7  months  at  $71.C1  from  the  retroactive  eliec-k, 
which  would  amount  to  $51.27,  and  hold  the  balance  of  $1,014.73  for  a  pos- 
.sible  return  request  by  Social  Security  Administration,  also  to  withhold 
§71.61  from  her  February,  :March,  and  April  1975  checks  of  $216.01,  and  hold 
the  balance  for  possible  return. 

She  did  call  Social  Security  this  month  and  the  person  answering  her  call 
flippently  said  not  to  worry,  maybe  you  will  never  have  to  return  it. 

This  treatment  is  a  traumatic  experience  for  anyone,  but  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  a  patient  that  has  had  an  emotional  problem. 

Case  No.  3,  E.  E..  of  Newtonville,  Mass. :  Applied  for  SSI  in  April  1974.  at 
this  time  receiving  $155.20  social  securty.  VISTA  volunteer  contacted  SSI 
August  29,  1974,  for  determination  of  this  case  and  was  informed  proper 
papers  not  filled. 

Refiled  Augu:-t  29.  1974  (4  months  later),  with  VISTA  volunteer  delivering 
new  information,  bank  book,  and  insurance  policy  to  SSI. 

VISTA  called  again  September  17.  1974,  and  every  2  weeks.  Received  her 
SSI  award  of  $126.30  a  month  and  retroactive  to  April  1974  on  November  12, 
1974.  Seven  months  to  process. 

She  did  not  receive  her  medicaid  card  at  that  time;  had  to  send  a  copv  of 
her  SSI  check  to  Newton  Welfare. 

Case  No.  4,  E.  F..  of  Newton.  Mass. :  Applied  for  SSI  March  5,  1974.  VISTA 
contacted  SSI  August  29,  1974,  and  was  informed  proper  papers  in  file  and 
ready  to  be  processed. 

VISTA  called  again  September  17,  1974,  and  was  informed  SSI  did  not 
have  the  proper  papers  on  her. 

VISTA  filed  a  new  application  and  delivered  to  SSI  on  September  17,  1974. 

VISTA  called  November  20.  1974;   SSI  said  it  was  being  processed. 

Called  again  by  VISTA  volunteer  January  7,  1975,  informed  that  there  was 
an  error  and  it  was  being  worked  on  December  14,  1974. 

Received  her  award  January  24,  1975— $1300  retroactive  award.  Slie  did 
not  receive  her  medicaid  card. 

Sent  copy  of  SSI  check  to  Newton  Welfare;  did  not  receive  her  medicaid 
until  after  March  20.  1975. 

Case  No.  5.  Mrs.  L.  V.,  of  Newtonville,  Mass. :  Called  VISTA  volunteer  to 
inform  her  that  she  had  filed  an  SSI  application  in  April  1974.  and  that  an 
employee  of  SSI  had  called  her  in  September  1974  to  ask  her  to  send  her  bank 
book  to  SSI  which  she  did.  and  the  bank  book  was  returned  to  her.  She  had 
not  heard  from  SSI  so  the  VISTA  volunteer  called  SSI  January  5,  1975,  and 
was  informed  it  was  in  the  file  ready  to  be  processed. 

The  VISTA  volunteer  called  again  in  February  1975  and  was  told  action 
had  been  taken  on  February  19,  1975. 

Called  again  in  February  1975;  spoke  to  a  person  who  said  to  call  the 
next  day  as  the  computer  had  broken  down.  The  VISTA  volunteer  called  and 
the  person  said  the  application  was  being  processed. 

The  VISTA  volunteer  spoke  to  another  person  and  she  told  her  to  call 
March  20th  ;   she  did  and  she  had  not  received  her  SSI  check. 

The  VISTA  volunteer  called  April  24,  1975 — she  had  not  received  an  SSI 
check. 

Case  No.  6,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.,  86  years  of  age.  of  Saugus,  Mass.:  January  1074, 
awarded  $54.76  each  month.  Transfer  from  Massachusetts  Old  Age  Assistance. 
In  early  part  of  1974  for  1  to  3  months  received  wrong  amount  of  $80.38  per 
month.  Investigation  proved  this  was  awarded  by  mistake  on  some  other 
person's  claim  number. 

Then  this  applicant  did  not  receive  any  checks  for  April,  May.  June,  and 
July.  After  another  investigation,  received  retroactive  check  of  $227.47.  Tlien 
received  her  regular  check  of  $54.76  until  March  1975. 

Her  check  was  discontinued  again  and  also  she  was  dropped  from  medicaid. 
After  2  months  of  investigation,  this  was  proven  as  another  computer  error. 
After  correction  received  a  retroactive  check  of  $109.52  for  March  and  April 
1975. 

This  person  has  very  poor  health  and  losing  her  lifeline  income  and  medical 
assistance  was  a  shock  and  disaster  as  her  need  for  continued  medical  as- 
sistance at  age  86  is  very  important. 

Case  No.  7,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  widow,  64  years  of  age,  of  Somerville,  Mass. :  Jan- 
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uary  1974  filed  application  for  SSI  disability  assistance.  Her  disability 
was  medically  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Department. 
Based  on  income  of  $171.10  after  ?20  disregard  on  imearned  income,  she  was 
entitled  to  SSI  disability  assistance  of  $87.51  per  month. 

July  1974,  after  6  months  of  constant  weekly  contact  with  the  social  secur- 
ity office,  this  applicant  was  awarded  $5.24  per  month.  $54.17  was  arbitrarily 
deducted'  from  her  $87.51  eligibility  on  the  grounds  that  a  child  contributed 
this  amount  to  her  sustenance  each  month. 

$28.10  was  arbitrarily  deducted  from  her  $87.51  entitlement  on  the  premise 
that  her  apartment  was  worth  $118.00  per  month  instead  of  the  $90  rent  paid 
on  the  contention  that  her  brother  owned  the  house.  She  appealed  this  deci- 
sion and  was  denied  the  $5.24  after  receiving  it  for  2  months  on  the  grounds 
lier  countable  income  was  more  than  the  legal  limit. 

January  1975,  after  12  months,  a  class  action  suit  was  filed  in  Federal 
District  Court.  Boston.  Three  days  after  the  court  hearing  she  received  an 
award  of  $.59.41  per  month  which  restored  the  $54.17  which  was  arbitrarily 
denied  on  the  grounds  of  partial  support  by  child. 

Another  class  action  was  immediately  initiated  to  restore  the  $28.10  denied 
on  the  increased  valuation  of  the  apartment  rental  value  ruling. 

April  25,  1975,  the  court  ruled  in  favor  of  Mrs.  L.  E.  and  ordered  SSI  to 
restore  to  her  monthly  allotment  the  $28  the  SSI  office  had  ruled  as  income 
from  their  inflated  evaluation  of  the  rental  value  of  her  apartment.  This 
brought  her  monthly  SSI  award  to  $92  which  actually  she  was  entitled  to 
when  her  application  was  filed  in  January  1974. 

The  1  year  to  process  and  adjudicate  tliis  case  and  the  discretionary  judg- 
ment used  by  the  SSI  office  was  incredible. 

Case  No.  8.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.,  of  Brockton,  Mass.:  January  1974,  filed 
for  SSI  assistance.  May  1974,  Mr.  A.  W.  did  not  receive  award  until  January 
1975,  1  year  after  filing  application  In  January  1975,  received  retroactive 
check  of  $383.91  covering  12  months.  Then  dropped  out  of  system  and  has 
not  received  SSI  check  for  January,  February,  March,  or  April  1975. 

Contacted  HEW.  Again  this  is  blamed  on  computer  failure.   Promised   she 
will  be  reactivated  and  receive  retroactive  check  for  4  months  on  May  1,  1975. 
The  tragic  part  of  such  failures  is  that  this  woman's  health   is  bad,  but 
did  not  receive  medicaid  card  that  she  was  entitled  to  for  1  entire  year. 

Case  No.  9,  C.  S.,  of  East  Boston.  Mass. :  September  11.  1974,  filed  applica- 
tion for  SSI  disability  assistance.  December  1974.  received  check  for  Novem- 
ber and  December  in  the  amount  of  $474.  January  1,  1975,  received  monthly 
check  for  $237.  No  check  was  received  for  February,  March,  or  April.  Febru- 
ary 10,  1975,  received  letter  stating  no  further  paym.ents  until  final  decision. 

This  letter  is  in  error  as  investigation  proved  she  had  been  medically  ap- 
proved. Now  SSI  states  they  have  lost  her  file  at  the  social  security  office. 
April  22,  1975,  will  now  have  to  start  all  over  again  to  reconstruct  her  file. 
Case  No.  10.  M.   S.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass. :  December  21,  1973.   SSI   income 
payment  decision.  "Your  check  will  be  $284.  This  includes  $197.30  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts." 

Jime  22,   1974,   SSI  notice  of  income  change.   "The  amount  of  your  check 
beginning  July  1974  will  be  $341.77.  This  amount  Includes  $244.43  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts." 
January  1,  1975,  $223.96  to  $268.96.  Increase  of  $45. 

April  1.5,  1975,  SSI  notice  of  change.  "The  amount  of  your  income  beginning 
May  1,  1975.  will  be  $268.96.  This  amount  includes  $122.96  from  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  amount  of  your  check  has  been  changed  because  you  are 
now  living  in  your  own  household.  The  amount  of  your  check  has  been 
changed  because  you  have  moved." 

SSI  recipients  entitled  to  maximum  SSI  award  when  living  alone.  This  pro- 
cedure of  reducing  income  when  living  alone  has  got  to  be  in  error. 


ITEM  13.  LETTER  AND  ENCLOSURE  FROM  WALTER  H.  CROSS,^  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS; TO  SENATOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  DATED  MAY  15,  1975 

Dear  Sets^ator  Kennedy  :  In  relation  to  your  question  on  availability  of  legal 
services.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  article  in  today's  Boston  Glole  regarding 

1  See  p.  1040. 
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the  decision  by  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity  in  the  class  action  suit  brcnigbt 
for  us  by  the  Cambridge-Somerville  Legal  Aid  for  the  three  of  our  SSI  cases 
of  which  I  referred  to  in  my  prior  testimony.*  Note  that  one  of  the  applicants 
involved  is  the  Lena  Edgar  that  we  brought  to  Washington  to  testify  before 
your  Senate  committee.  The  adjudication  and  decision  by  Judge  Garrity  la 
certainly  gratifying. 

I  am  enclosing  a  case '  that  came  into  my  oflice  yesterday  that  is  very 
disturbing,  but  not  unusual.  Mrs.  A.  M.  G.  Brookline,  Mass.,  87  years  of  age 
is  the  victim  of  this  atrocious  SSI  ruling. 

She  applied  for  SSI  assistance  in  February  1974  and  after  a  waiting  period 
of  6  months  was  awarded  $268.96,  which  was  the  maximum  SSI  assistance 
for  a  senior  living  alone.  This  award  was  in  error.  Due  to  her  Social  Security 
of  $132.90.  the  award  should  have  been  $156.06.  Now  in  April  1975,  alter 
setting  her  living  standards  based  on  receiving  the  $268.96,  the  award  is  now 
being  reduced  by  approximately  $113. 

This  is  a  traumatic  experience  for  an  87-year-old  lady,  and  a.'^  you  can  see 
with  her  rent  increase  to  $240  monthly  she  now  has  only  $40.96  per  month 
for  her  other  necessities  of  life.  In  my  judgment,  SSI  should  be  allowed  a 
limited  period  of  time  to  correct  such  mistakes.  Probably  a  maximum  of  30 
days.  If  a  correction  is  now  made  within  that  period  SSI  should  be  obligated 
by  law  to  continue  payments  of  the  original  award.  As  matters  stand  in  this 
case,  the  only  possibility  we  have  of  helping  this  lady  is  to  urge  the  Brook- 
line  Housing  Authority  to  furnish  her  with  leased  housing  which,  of  course, 
means  that  she  would  pay  25  percent  of  her  income  for  rent  and  the  balance 
of  her  rent  would  be  paid  through  the  HUD  leased  housing  program  oper- 
ated through  the  Brookline  Housing  Authority.  This  action  if  consmnmated 
would  restore  the  income  for  living  that  was  deducted  from  her  income  by 
the  SSI  ruling  mentioned  in  the  attached  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  H.  Cross. 
[Enclosure.] 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  May  15, 1975] 

45-Day  Limit  Set  for  SSI  Processing 

(By  William  F.  Doherty) 

U.S.  District  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity  Jr.  yesterday  ordered  the  Cambridge 
Social  Security  office  to  process  all  claims  for  Supplemental  Security  (SSI) 
benefits  within  45  days. 

The  order,  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  injunction,  came  in  response  to  a 
suit  brought  by  the  Cambridge  and  Somerville  Legal  Services  Inc.,  which 
claimed  the  ofiice  was  slow  in  processing  claims.  Attorney  Mitchell  I.  Green- 
wald  argued  that  applicant's  constitutional  rights  to  due  process  of  law  were 
being  violated. 

Garriety,  in  issuing  the  injunction,  noted  .that  the  Cambridge  Social  Secur- 
ity office  was  taking  75  to  100  days  to  process  some  applications  and  said  the 
law  requires  processing  with  reasonable  promptness. 

"We  talk  about  property  rights,  but  no  property  right  is  equal  to  the  ri.^ht 
to  get  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  the  right  to  money  to  keep  a 
roof  over  your  head.  A  right  of  this  nature  is  the  most  fundamental  right," 
Garrity  said. 

Garrity  observed  that  SSI  applicants  are  the  elderly,  the  blind  and  the 
handicapped.  Because  of  their  handicaps,  their  expenses  are  more  than  the 
average  person's,  he  said. 

Paying  the  benefits  retroactively  is  not  the  answer,  the  judge  commouted. 
"By  the  time  the  retroactive  payments  are  received  a  person  may  be  in  the 
cemetery.  i 

"It's  the  same  story  ...  a  question  of  hiring  more  people.  Fi.soal  proMemg 
encountered  in  complying  with  the  constitution  or  statutes  don't  outweigh 
the  human  needs  of  the  people  involved." 

The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  Mary  Santos.  81,  of  Cambridge,  Mary  De- 
Forest,  70,  of  Somerville,  and  Lena  Edgar,  63,  of  Somerville,  who  is  disabled. 


1  See  p.  1094. 

*  Ketained  in  committee  files. 
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It  is  also  a  class  action  on  behalf  of  all  SSI  applicants  at  the  Cambridge 
ofhce.  which  services  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Lexington,  Arlington,  Newton, 
Wobiu-n,  AVatertown,  Winchester  and  portions  of  AUston  and  Brighton. 

SSI  replaced  the  state-administered  welfare  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
disabled  and  elderly. 

The  suit  charged  that  inadequate  staffing  and  supervision  at  the  Cambridge 
office  had  caused  a  backlog  of  1,000  applications. 


ITE3I  14.  BRIEF  FILED  IN  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT,  STATE  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS,  CHALLENGING  THE  LEGALITY  OF  THE  METHOD  BY 
WHICH  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  CLAIMS  ARE  PROC- 
ESSED 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 

Mary  Santos,  Mary  Deforest,  Lena  Edgar,  on  Their  Behalf  and  on  Behalf 
OF  All  Persons  Similarly  Situated,  plaintiffs 

V. 

Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary  op  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  James 
BurcE  Cardwell,  Commissioner  of  -ocial  Security,  Sumner  Whittier,  Di- 
rector OF  Bureau  of  Supple-' n:NTAi.  Security,  Walter  Mode,  Regional  Com- 
missioner of  the  Social  Security  Administration  for  the  New  England 
Region,  John  Lonergan,  Manager,  Social  Security,  Cambridge  District 
Office,  dependents 

complaint 
Plaintiffs  for  their  verified  complaint  respectfully  state : 

7.  Preliminary  Statement 

1.  This  suit  challenges  the  legality  of  the  method  by  which  applications  for 
supplemental  security  income  (hereinafter  "SSI")  benefit?  until  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.  (Supp.  1974)  are  processed  by 
defendant  Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  his  central,  regional,  and  local  staff.  Plaintiffs,  applicants 
for  SSI  on  the  basis  of  age  or  previously  determined  disability,  and  extremely 
limited  financial  means,  contend  that  defendants  are  processing  their  appli- 
cations much  too  slowly  and  in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  fashion,  and  that 
this  denies  them  their  rights  under  the  SSI  statute,  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  and  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

//.  Jurisdiction 

2.  This  suit  arises  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
138]  et.  seq.  (Supp.  1974)  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  55 
and  under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Jurisdiction  of  this 
court  exists  imder  28  U.S.C.  1361  and  5  U.S.C.  701-706.  Plaintiffs  request  a 
declaration  of  rights  under  the  Declaratory  Judgment  Act.  28  U.S.C.  2201,  2202. 

III.  Plaintiffs 

3.  Plaintiffs  are  applicants  for  SSI  benefits  on  the  basis  of  age  or  disability. 
The  age  or  disability  factors  relevant  to  their  eligibility  have  been  auto- 
matically established  at  the  time  of  application  because  of  their  previous 
eligibility  for  social  security  benefits  (title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 
The  determination  of  disability  for  the  purpose  of  social  security  disability 
benefits  is  identical  to  the  determination  of  disability  for  SSI  disability 
benefits.  They  reside  in  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  Mass.,  which  is  within 
the  geographical  area  serviced  by  the  Cambridge  Social  Security  District  Of- 
fice (hereinafter  the  "Cambridge  District  Office").  They  all  believe  they  are 
financially  eligible  for  SSI  benefits  because  of  income  and  resources  less  than 
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the  applicable  limits.  Plaintiff  Sautos  has  waited  almost  5  months  for  her 
SSI  benefits  or  a  notice  of  denial.  Plaintiff  Mary  DeForest  has  waited  almost 
4  mouths  for  her  SSI  benefits  or  a  notice  of  denial  and  Phiiutiff  Lena  Edgar 
has  waited  10  months  for  her  SSI  benefits  or  a  notice  of  denial. 

IV.  Class  Action  Allegations 

4.  Plaintiffs  bring  this  suit,  pursuant  to  Rule  23(b)  (2)  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  on  their  own  behalf  and  as  representatives  of  a  class  con- 
sisting of  every  person  residing  within  the  area  serviced  by  the  Cambridge 
District  Office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  who  has  applied  or  will 
apply  for  SSI  on  the  basis  of  age  or  disability  (whose  disability  was  pre- 
viously determined  for  title  II  benefits)  who  has  not  as  yet  received  their 
first  SSI  check  or  notice  of  denial  of  eligibiaty.  The  class  is  so  numerous  that 
joinder  of  all  members  is  impracticable.  There  are  questions  of  hiw  common 
to  the  class,  namely  the  legality  of  the  slow,  arbitrary,  and  capricious  manner 
in  which  defendants  are  acting  on  initial  applications  for  benefits.  There  are 
also  questions  of  fact  common  to  the  class,  involving  both  the  manner  in 
which  the  application  are  being  processed  and  the  straightened  financial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  claimants,  which  make  speedy  and  expeditious  decisions 
important.  The  claims  of  plaintiffs  are  typical  of  the  claims  of  all  members 
of  the  class  and  plaintiffs  will  fairly  and  adequately  protect  the  interests  of 
the  class.  In  addition,  defendants  have  acted  and  continue  to  act  on  grounds 
generally  applicable  to  the  class,  thereby  making  appropriate  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief  with  respect  to  the  class  as  a  whole  pursuant  to  Rule  23(b) 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  Further,  the  representative 
parties  will  fairly  and  adequately  represent  the  interests  of  the  class. 

V.  Defendants 

5.  Defendant  Caspar  Weinberger  is  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  as  such  is  intimately  responsible  for  the  determination  of  eligi- 
bility for  SSI,  the  payment  of  SSI  benefits,  and  the  general  administration 
of  the  program.  He  is  also  required  to  "pre.scribe  such  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  application  .  .  ."  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effective 
and  eflScient  administration   (of  the  SSI  program)."  42  U.S.C.  1383(e)(1)(A). 

6.  Defendants  James  Bruce  Cardwell  and  Simmer  Whittier  are  on  de- 
fendant Weinberger's  central  staff.  They  are,  respectively.  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Supplemental  Security  Income.  As 
such,  they  are  directly  responsible  for  the  determination  of  eligibility  for 
SSI  and  for  the  jiayment  of  SSI  henent.'^.  nationwide. 

7.  Defendant  Walter  Mode  is  Regional  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  the  New  England  region,  which  includes  the  ComnionweMlth 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  insure  that  each  of  the  district 
offices  in  the  commonwealth  administer  the  SSI  statute  in  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

8.  Defendant  .John  Lonergan  is  the  manager  of  the  Social  Security  Cam- 
bridge District  Office.  It  is  his  duty  to  administer  the  SSI  program  in  accord- 
ance with  the  SSI  statute,  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

9.  Each  defendant  is  required  to  perform  his  duties  in  .such  manner  that 
SSI  eligibility  he  determined  and  benefits  paid  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

VI.  Facts  Concerning  Named  Plaintiffs 

A.  Plaintiff  Marjf  Santos 

10.  That  plaintiff,  :\Iary  Santos,  resides  at  15  Lambert  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  She  is  81  years  of  age  and  lives  alone. 

11.  That  on  August  9,  1974,  Plaintiff  Santos,  accompanied  by  her  cousin, 
Joseph  Silva,  filed  a  written  application  for  SSI  at  the  Cambridge  district 
office.  She  has  not  yet  received  her  first  SSI  check. 

12.  That  at  the  time  of  her  application  and  nt  all  times  through  the  pres- 
ent her  sole  income  has  been  .^ISS.SO  social  security  benefits,  of  which  .$G.70 
per  month  is  deducted  for  medicare.  She  has  no  resources  of  any  kind,  except 
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for  $100  in  a  savings  account  at  tlie  time  of  her  application.   Slie  has  since 
withdrawn  and  spent  said  savings  for  living  expenses. 

13.  That  at  the  time  she  applied  she  was  advised  that  she  would  be  eligible 
for  SSI  benefits.  She  was  not  asked  to  submit  any  further  documents.  She 
believes  she  is  entitled  to  benefits  of  about  $105  per  month  since  August  1974. 

14.  That  she  returned  to  the  Cambridge  district  office  in  October  1974  and 
was  again  advised  she  was  eligible  and  would  soon  receive  benefits. 

15.  That  on  several  occasions  since  her  application  she  and  persons  acting 
on  her  behalf  have  complained  to  the  Cambridge  district  office  as  to  the  delay 
in  providing  her  with  her  benefits.  Although  she  and  her  representatives  have 
been  repeatedly  reassured  that  she  would  soon  receive  benefits,  she  has  yet  to 
receive  any  benefits  or  notification  of  eligibility  for  benefits  or  notification  of 
ineligibility  for  benefits.  Five  months  have  elapsed  since  her  application. 

16.  That  as  a  result  of  the  delay  in  proceessing  her  SSI  application  Plain- 
tiff Santos  has  suffered  greviously.  She  has  been  unable  to  purchase  suflacient 
food  and  has  frequently  gone  without  her  usual  meals.  She  has  been  unable 
to  purchase  needed  bedding  supplies  as  she  only  owns  one  sheet  and  one  pillow- 
case. She  has  been  iinable  to  purchase  a  winter  coat  which  she  needs.  She 
has  been  unable  to  purchase  needed  shoes.  As  a  result  of  the  delay  in  her 
obtaining  a  medicaid  card,  she  has  been  unable  have  her  eyeglasses  repaired 
and  has  been  unable  to  receive  needed  dental  care.  She  has  suffered  grave 
mental  anguish  and  emotional  harm  as  a  result  of  the  above  deprivations 
and  as  a  result  of  the  uncertainty,  and  frustration  of  prolonged  waiting. 

B.  Plaintiff  Mary  DeForest 

17.  That  the  Plaintiff  Mary  DeForest  resides  at  153  "Walnut  Street,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.  She  is  70  years  of  age. 

18.  That  on  September  9,  1974,  she  applied  by  mailing  a  written  application 
for  SSI  benefits  to  the  Cambridge  district  office  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. That  at  the  time  she  applied  and  through  the  present  time  her 
sole  income  from  any  source  has  been  social  seciirity  benefits  of  $250.10,  and  of 
which  $6.70  is  deducted  each  month  for  medicare  premiums.  Her  sole  resource 
of  any  kind  is  a  life  insurance  policy  with  a  face  value  of  $1,000. 

19.  That  soon  after  sending  application,  she  called  the  Cambridge  district 
office  and  she  was  advised  that  she  would  be  eligible  for  SSI  benefits  but 
that  it  would  take  3  months  for  an  official  decision  as  to  her  eligibility. 

20.  That  the  Social  Security  Admnstraton  first  contacted  her  on  November 
20,  1974,  to  request  further  information,  i.e.,  her  social  security  number,  which 
she  provided.  The  SSI  worker  then  stated  that  the  worker  was  computing 
Mrs.  DeForest's  entitlement. 

21.  That  other  than  the  above  request  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  not  requested  any  information  concerning  her  application. 

22.  That  although  persons  acting  on  her  behalf  have  complained  to  the 
Cambridge  district  office  as  to  the  delay  in  processing  her  application  the 
plaintiff  DeForest  has  still  not  received  any  official  notification  as  to  her 
eligibility.  She  still  has  not  received  an  SSI  check,  although  more  than  3 
months  have  elapsed  since  her  application  and  she  has  not  received  a  medic- 
aid card. 

23.  That  the  plaintiff  DeForest  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  delay  in 
providing  her  with  a  decision  as  to  her  SSI  eligibility  and  as  a  result  of  the 
delay  in  providing  her  with  the  SSI  benefits  including  medicaid  card  to  which 
she  is  entitled.  She  has  been  unable  to  obtain  eyeglasses  that  require  a  special 
lens  for  one  eye  and  she  has  been  unable  to  receive  needed  dental  care  be- 
cause of  her  lack  of  a  medicaid  card.  She  has  been  unable  to  pay  her  utility 
bills  and  owes  arrears  of  about  $26  as  a  result  of  her  not  receiving  her  SSI 
benefits.  She  has  suffered  mental  anguish  because  of  said  arrears,  as  she  has 
always  paid  her  bills  on  time.  She  has  suffered  further  mental  anguish  as  a 
result  of  her  being  unable  to  attend  to  her  medical  needs,  as  stated  above,- 
and  as  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  and  frustration  of  prolonged  waiting. 

C.  Plaintiff  Lena  Edgar 

24.  That  the  plaintiff  Lena  Edgar  resides  at  28  Hall  Street,  Somerville, 
Mass.  She  is  63  years  old  and  has  been  found  disabled  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  eligible  for  social  security  disability  benefits.  She  lives 
alone. 
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25.  That  in  March  1974,  she  applied  for  SSI  benefits  by  submitting  in  person, 
a  written  application  to  the  Cambridge  district  office.  She  was  then  advised 
that  her  application  was  in  order. 

26.  That  at  the  time  of  her  application  and  at  all  times  through  the  pres- 
ent her  sole  income  consists  of  $155.80  per  month,  social  security  disability 
benefits  and  $34.40  per  month  social  security  survivors  benefits.  She  receives 
no  income  from  her  family  or  any  other  source. 

27.  That  she  has  not  received  any  written  notification  of  acceptance  or 
denial  as  to  her  application  although  more  than  9  months  have  elapsed  since 
her  application  was  filed. 

28.  That  upon  information  and  belief  her  representatives  have  repeatedly 
complained  of  the  delay  in  processing  her  application.  Her  representatives 
have  been  advised  that  a  negative  decision  was  likely  becau.se  of  the  alleged 
failure  of  her  relatives  to  provide  sufficient  information  concerning  their  fi- 
nances to  the  Cambridge  district  office. 

29.  She  believes  she  is  entitled  to  SSI  benefits  of  $87.51  per  months  since 
March  1974,  that  the  purported  reasons  for  the  alleged  denial  are  in  error, 
and  she  intends  to  appeal  in  the  event  of  such  a  denial.  She  has  been  unable 
to  appeal  such  a  denial  of  remedy  because  of  the  alleged  failure  of  defendants 
to  provide  her  with  a  notice  of  denial  and  with  specific  reasons  for  said  denial. 

30.  That  as  a  result  of  the  excessive  and  outrageous  delay  in  providing  her 
with  a  final  written  decision  the  plaintiff  Edgar  has  been  greviously  harmed. 
She  has  suffered  great  mental  anguish  as  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  and 
aggravation  of  waiting.  It  appears  that  she  will  have  to  pursue  further  time 
consuming  administrative  remedies  in  order  to  obtain  her  entitlement  as  the 
decision  after  9  months  of  waiting  appear.s  to  be  a  denial,  and  she  has  been 
foreclosed  from  an  administrative  appeal  during  the  waiting  period. 

VII.  Facts  Concerning  the  Class 

31.  The  supplemental  security  income  program  (SSI)  is  a  nationwide,  fed- 
erally administered  income  maintenance  program,  under  which  those  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  who  have  sufficiently  low  levels  of  income  and 
financial  resources  are  provided  with  a  minimum  income.  The  present  level 
of  Federal  payment  for  a  single  individual  is  $146  per  month.  JIassachusetts 
supplements  this  benefit  with  an  additional  $128.96  per  month.  The  SSI  pro- 
gram began  operating  on  January  1,  1974.  The  governing  law  is  a  new  title 
XVI  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  found  at  42  U.S.C.  1381,  et  seq. 

32.  SSI  replaced  the  State-admnistered  (although  primarily  federally- 
funded)  welfare  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  disabled,  and  old 
age  assistance.  It  is  a  subsistence-level  benefit  available  only  to  those  who  can 
demonstrate  extreme  financial  need,  and  who,  in  addition,  an;  either  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  as  variously  defined.  Persons  who  are  eligible  for  SSI  are 
automatically  eligible  for  the  medical  assistance  program,  medicaid  (title 
XIX  of  Social  Security  Act). 

33.  Except  for  persons  previoiisly  eligible  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to 
the  disabled,  persons  who  claim  to  be  eligible  tor  SSI  must  apply  therefor, 
20  C.F.R.  416.201,  et  seq.  A  person  who  has  so  applied  must  wait  to  receive 
his  regular  SSI  benefits  until  the  administrative  eligibility  procedures  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  have  been  completed,  although  his  benefit 
period  begins  on  the  first  of  the  month  in  which  the  person  applies.  The  only 
provision  for  interim  payments  during  the  eligibility  determination  process 
is  a  $100  one-time  emergency  advance  to  persons  who  are  presumptively  eligi- 
ble and  who  have  emergency  needs  and  up  to  3  months  interim  payments  for 
persons  presumptively  disabled  and  presumptively   eligible. 

34.  A  claimant  or  someone  acting  on  his  behalf  must  file  an  application  for 
SSI  at  a  district  office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

35.  The  district  office  processes  or  "develops"  the  application  by  verifying 
factors  of  eligibility  through  documentation  and  then  makes  an  initial  deter- 
iDination  of  eligibility  or  ineligibility.  Initial  payment  or  notification  of  denial 
is  then  made  to  the  claimant. 

36.  That  the  "development"  or  verification  necessary  for  most  claimants 
based  upon  age  or  disability  whose  disability  has  already  Jteen  determined 
is  very  limited  .so  that  it  may  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  interview  ac- 
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compauying  the  filing  of  the  application,  or  within  10  days  of  filing  the  appli- 
cation if  the  claimant  is  promptly  and  properly  notified  of  the  items  neces-. 
sary  for  verification. 

37.  The  Cambridge  district  office  is  located  at  625  Mount  Auburn  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  services  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Lexington,  Arlington, 
Nevs^ton,  Woburn,  Waban,  Watertown,  Winchester,  and  portions  of  AUston 
and  Brighton. 

38.  The  Cambridge  district  office  does  not  make  an  initial  determination 
of  eligibility  reasonably  promptly  so  that  a  claimant  based  upon  old  age  or 
disability  previously  established  receives  initial  payment  or  notice  of  denial 
within  30  days. 

39.  That  upon  information  and  belief  a  very  substantial  backlog  of  applica- 
tions has  developed  at  the  Cambridge  district  office  so  that  applications  are 
not  considered  and  acted  upon  for  as  much  as  3  months.  In  November  1974, 
there  was  a  backlog  in  excess  of  2,000  unacted  upon  applications  and  a  spe- 
cial task  force  of  additional  workers  was  assigned  for  several  weeks  to  the 
Cambridge  district  office  by  the  New  England  regional  office  to  reduce  the 
backlog.  Although  a  considerable  backlog  of  more  than  1,000  unacted  upon 
cases  remained,  the  special  task  force  was  withdrawn  from  the  Cambridge 
district  office.  As  a  result  of  the  backlog,  those  claimants  whose  applications 
require  no  further  development  or  verification  do  not  receive  their  initial 
payment  or  notice  of  denial  for  2  or  3  months  following  their  application. 

40.  That  the  Cambridge  district  office  has  no  procedures  for  providing 
claimants  at  the  time  of  application  or  shortly  thereafter  with  written  con- 
firmation of  filing  the  application  and  with  written  confirmation  of  what 
items,  if  any,  must  be  produced  by  the  claimant  to  complete  the  development. 
The  Cambridge  district  office  has  no  procedure  for  providing  recipients  with 
written  notification  of  the  status  of  their  application  at  regular  intervals. 

41.  Under  the  old  age  assistance  program  which  preceded  SSI.  all  of  the 
applications  on  the  basis  of  age  were  required  to  be  processed  and  aid  fur- 
nished with  reasonable  promptness,  42  U.S.C.  302fa)(S).  Old  age  applicants 
in  Massachusetts  would  have  received  an  initial  payment  or  denial  within 
30  days. 

42.  Defendant  Weinberger  is  directed  by  law  to  "prescribe  such  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  filing  of  applications  ...  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  and  efficient  administration  (of  the  SSI  program),"  42  U.S.C.  1383 
(e)(1)(A). 

43.  Defendants  Weinberger  and  Cardwell  stated  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
September  13,  1974,  that  the  Social  Security  Administration  expected  that 
initial  determinations  in  nondisability  cases  should  be  made  within  30  days. 
and  that  they  would  make  every  effort  to  render  an  initial  determination 
within  a  30-day  period. 

44.  In  the  same  Federal  Register,  defendants  Cardwell  and  Weinberger,  al- 
though requested  to  do  so  by  the  Legal  Services  for  Elderly  Poor  Center, 
explicitly  refused  to  promulgate  a  regulation  requiring  that  initial  determina- 
tions of  eligibility  in  nondisability  cases  be  made  within  30  days. 

_  45.  Not  only  has  defendant  Weinberger  refused  to  promulgate  any  time 
limits,  but  he  has  failed  to  prescribe  or  require  in  any  manner  that  applica- 
tions be  processed  promptly  and  expeditiously.  Nor  has  he  prescribed  specific 
procedures  which  would  insure  that  claimants  are  informed  immediately  after 
receipt  of  the  application,  and  at  regular  intervals  thereafter,  of  the  status  of 
their  application  and  of  what,  if  anything,  they  mu«t  do  to  facilitate  an 
Initial  determination  as  to  their  eligibility.  Neither  has  he  established  pay- 
ment and  notification  procedures  which  are  reasonably  prompt  as  claimants 
must  frequently  wait  for  2  to  4  weeks  to  receive  initial  payment  or  notice 
of  denial  even  after  the  initial  determination  by  district  office. 

46.  That  numerous  persons  have  suffered  greviously  as  a  result  of  the  delays 
in  providing  the  class  with  prompt  payment  of  their  SSI  benefits  or  notice 
of  denial.  Those  persons  found  eligible  have  had  to  forego  their  benefits  when 
they  needed  them,  endure  very  limited  incomes,  snfifpr  hunger,  forearn  neces- 
sary medical  care,  endure  embarrassment,  anxiety,  and  frustration  and  mental 
anguish.  For  those  persons  who  are  eventually  denied,  they  are  unable  to 
pursue  their  right  to  an  administrative  appeal  or  to  comply  with  eligibility 
requirements  when  possible. 
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VII.    Claims 

A.  Claims  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 

47.  By  failing  to  make  reasonably  prompt  initial  determinations  of  eligibil- 
ity or  ineligibility,  and  reasonably  prompt  payment  or  notification  of  denial, 
defendants  are  breaching  their  mandatory  duty  under  the  SSI  statute.  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  13S1,  et  scq.  Said  statute  creates 
an  income  maintenance  program  and  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  needy  persons  and  as  such  requires  the  speedy  determination  of  eligibility 
or  lack  thereof  and  prompt  payment  or  notification  of  denial. 

48.  By  failing  to  promulgate  regulations  providing  for  the  receipt  of  prompt 
initial  payment  by  eligible  applicants  and  by  not  reiiuiring  that  his  .staff  make 
initial  determinations  of  eligibility,  initial  payment  or  notification  of  denial 
within  30  days,  and  by  not  prescribing  specific  procedures  and  safeguards 
which  would  result  in  initial  payment  or  notification  of  denial  within  30 
days,  and  by  inadequately  stafling  and  supervising  the  Cambridge  district 
office,  defendants  have  violated  their  statutory  duty  to  '"prescribe  such  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  filing  of  applications  ...  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  and  efficient  administration  of  this  subchapter."  42  U.S.C.  13S3 
(e)(1)(A). 

B.  Claims  Under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 

49.  By  failing  to  make  reasonably  prompt  initial  determinations  as  to 
plaintift"'s  eligibility  and  by  failing  to  promptly  make  inital  payment  or  noti- 
fication of  denial,  defendants  have  violated  their  duty  to  plaintiff's  expressed 
in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  to  "proceed  to  eonchule  a  matter  i^re- 
sented  to  it  .  .  ."  (w)ith  due  regard  to  the  convenience  and  necessity  of  the 
parties  .  .  .  and  within  a  reasonable  time  ...  5  USC  555   (b)(2). 

50.  By  failing  to  promulgate  regulations  providing  for  prompt  initial  deter- 
minations as  to  initial  eligibility  and  for  initial  payment  or  n-itificatinn  of 
denial  by  not  requiring  his  staff  to  make  such  determinations  within  30  days 
and  by  not  prescribing  specific  procedures  which  would  result  in  a  minimum 
of  time  between  initial  application  and  payment  and  by  inadequately  staffing 
and  supervising  the  Cambridge  district  office,  defendants  have  jtroniorMd.  in- 
duced, caused,  and  allowed  a  pattern  and  practice  of  violations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C.  555(b),  with  regard  to  plaintiffs  claims. 

51.  By  failing  to  make  reasonably  prompt  initial  determinations  as  to- 
plaintiffs  eligibility  and  payment  or  notification  of  denial  defendants  have 
delayed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  their  failure  to  act  final  agency  action 
and  to  thus  make  it  subject  to  review  under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  5  U.S.C.  704,  706(1). 

C.  Claims  Under  the  U.S.  Constitution 

52.  By  failing  to  make  reasonably  prompt  initial  determinations  as  to  eligi- 
bility and  by  not  promptly  providing  plaintiffs  with  pnynuMit  when  elidble. 
defendants  have  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  denied  those  plaintiffs  who  are 
eligible  their  benefits  during  the  waiting  period  in  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Those  persons  who 
are  found  ineligible  are  denied  their  statutory  appeal  during  the  waiting 
period  in  violation  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

53.  By  inadequately  staffing  and  supervising  the  Cambridge  distrirt  office 
and  by  allowing  a  backlog  in  excess  of  1.000  applications  and  resulting  delays 
in  excess  of  2  months  and  by  allowing  applicants  at  the  raml>rid.ge  district 
office  to  suffer  delays  far  longer  than  applicants  at  other  district  offioos.  de- 
fendants have  violated  their  duty  to  provide  plaintiffs  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  in  violation  of  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

PRAYERS  FOR  RELTKF 

Wherefore,  plaintiffs  on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  others  similarly 
situated,  respectfully  pray  this  court  to: 

1.  Is.sue  a  temporary  restraining  order  on  behalf  of  thf  named  plaintiffs 
restraining  defendants  from  any  further  delay  and  no  later  than  3  dnys  from 
issuance  of  this  order  in  providing  plaintiffs  with  either  an  initial  payment 
of  SST  benefits  or  a  notice  of  denial. 
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2.  Enter  au  order  that  this  suit  may  be  maintained  as  a  class  action. 

3.  Issvie  a  preliminary  and  permanent  injunction  on  behalf  of  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  requiring  defendants  to : 

(a)  Provide  them  with  initial  payment  of  their  SSI  benefits  or  notification 
of  denial  within  30  days  of  application. 

(b)  Promulgate  regulations  requiring  initial  payment  of  SSI  benefits  or 
notification  of  denial  within  30  days  of  application. 

(c)  Establish  such  payment  and  notification  procedures  as  are  reasonably 
prompt  and  as  will  enable  payment  of  initial  benefits  or  notification  of  denial 
within  the  time  limits  set  forth  herein. 

(d)  Promulgate  such  regulations  and  establish  such  procedures  as  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  Cambridge  district  office  promptly  process  applications 
so  that  an  initial  payment  or  notification  of  denial  is  provided  within  80  days 
of  application.  Such  procedures  shall  include  immediate  written  confirmation  of 
receipt  of  applications  and  notification  of  what  additional  items  if  any,  the 
claimant  must  supply  to  facilitate  development  of  the  application  and  noti- 
fication at  regular  intervals  as  to  the  status  of  the  application. 

(e)  Provide  such  staffing  to  the  Cambridge  district  office  as  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  applications  are  processed  within  the  time  limits  set  forth  herein. 

4.  Enter  a  .judgment  declaring  that: 

(a>  Defendants  have  violated  plaintiffs'  rights  to  a  prompt  determination 
of  eligibilitv  for  SSI  and  to  initial  payment  of  SSI  benefits,  in  violation  of 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  42  U.S.C.  1381,  et  seq;  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  555 (b>  (2),  704,  706(1)  and  the  due  process  and  equal 
protection  guarantees  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

(b)  That  the  duty  to  act  promptly  on  SSI  applications  requires  either  an 
Initial  SSI  payment  or  a  notification  of  denial  within  30  days  of  application. 

(c)  That  defendants  have  violated  their  duty  to  plaintiffs  and  members 
of  their  class  to  promulgate  regulations  requiring  initial  payment  or  notifica- 
tion of  denial  within  30  days  and  their  duty  to  promulgate  such  additional 
procedures  and  safeguards  and  their  duty  to  supervise  and  staff  the  Cambridge 
district  office  to  insure  that  payment  or  notification  of  denial  is  made  within 
80  days. 

5.  Allow  plaintiffs  their  costs  in  this  suit  and  reasonable  attorneys  fees. 

6.  Award  such  other  and  further  relief  as  this  court  may  deem  just  and 
proper. 

January  7,  1975. 

Paul  Lighterman, 
Mitchell  T.  Greenwald, 
Robert  BtTRDiCK. 
Attorneys  for  the  Plaintiffs. 

Mary  Santos,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  she  has  read  the 
foregoing  complaint  and  particularly  those  paragraphs  as  to  her  individual 
facts  and  she  swears  that  those  facts  relating  to  her  situation  are  true  except 
as  to  such  matters  stated  upon  information  and  belief  and  as  to  those  matters 
she  believes  them  to  be  true. 

Mary  Santos. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  1975. 

Mary  N.  Waner, 

Notary  Pu'blic. 
My  commission  expires  April  5,  1979. 

Mary  DeForest,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  she  has  read  the 
foregoing  complaint  and  particularly  those  paragraphs  as  to  her  individual 
facts  and  she  swears  that  those  facts  relating  to  her  situation  are  true  except 
as  to  such  matters  stated  upon  information  and  belief  and  as  to  those  matters 

she  believes  them  to  be  true. 

Mary  Deforest. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of  January,  1975. 

Alfred  D.  Ellis, 

Notary  PuMic. 
My  commission  expires  February  16,  197S. 

Lena  Edgar,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  she  has  read  the  fore- 
going complaint  and  particularly  those  paragraphs  as  to  her  individual  facts 
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and  she  swears  that  those  facts  relating  to  her  situation  are  true  except  as  to 
such  matters  stated  upon  information  and  belief  and  as  to  those  matters  -^he 
believes  them  to  be  true. 

c»  4.    t,  *  XI  •    -i.1-   ,         ^  ,  Lena  Eduak. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  <th  day  of  January,  1075. 

Alfred  D.  Ellis, 

,,  .     .  .        ^  ,  Notary  i'uhUc. 

My  commission  expires  February  16,  1978. 


ITEM  15.  LETTER  FROM  WALTER  H.  CROSS,^  VICE  PRESIDENT,  MASS  \. 
CHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS,  INC.;  TO  SENA- 
TOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  DATED  JUNE  3,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  The  following  information  is  provided  as  an  adden- 
dum to  my  testimony  May  1  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
hearing,  investigating  the  HP:W  Social  Security  Department's  operation  of 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI). 

Since  the  inception  of  SSI  .January  1,  1974,  the  length  of  time  to  approve 
eligible  applicants  has  been  tragically  long.  Prior  testimony  verified  that  it  has 
been  common  for  such  decisions  to  take  from  3  to  6  months  and  longer. 

The  disastrous  result  of  this  is  not  only  the  delay  in  providing  the  additional 
income  so  desperately  needed  for  their  survival,  but  withholding  of  medical 
assistance  approval  to  that  segment  of  our  population,  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  who  need  health  care  the  most. 

Since  the  SSI  piogram  started,  the  State  data  exchange  tape  (SDX)  fur- 
nished by  SSI  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Welfare  has  consistently  delayed 
furnishing  the  State  with  the  names  of  persons  approved  for  SSI.  Tliis  resulis 
in  delays  of  months  for  the  State  welfare  department  to  supply  the  applicant 
with  Medicaid  approval  after  the  applicant  had  previously  waited  months  for 
SSI  approval.  Due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  aged  are  not  aware  that  they 
are  eligible  for  medical  assistance,  this  gap  in  the  system  means  tliat  many  are 
paying  for  medical  assistance  and  drugs  out  of  their  meager  incomes  long  after 
eligibility  for  Medicaid  has  been  determined. 

In  the  last  week  in  May  another  appalling  error  in  the  SDX  tape  occurred. 

The  SDX  tape  erroneously  notified  the  Massachusetts  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment that  up  to  an  estimated  four  thousand  recipients  of  SSI  were  ineligible. 
The  State  medical  a.ssistauce  in  turn  notified  this  large  group  of  recipients  by 
mailing  them  the  attached  Notice  of  Medicaid  Termination  (SSI).  See  ex- 
hibit B.^ 

This  office  received  numerous  calls  from  SSI  recipients  who  had  received  the 
notification  and  were  terrified  that  not  only  Medicaid  but  SSI  income  would 
be  terminated. 

It  can  be  estimated  that  the  calls  this  ofiice  received  were  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  and  it  will  cost  the  State  considerable  time  and  expense  to  correct  this 
eiTor,  in  addition  to  the  misery  it  has  caused  to  hundreds  of  the  most  vulner- 
able and  defenseless  in  our  society. 

In  the  month  of  April  1974,  the  SSI  division  of  HEW  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Welfare  Department  agreed  to  expedite  medical  assistance  to  SSI  appli- 
cants who  expressed  a  need  for  immediate  medical  assistance  and  the  referral, 
Form  exliibit  A,^  attached,  was  devised  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  those 
cases  in  which  this  procedure  was  used,  a  Medicaid  identification  number  is 
supposed  to  be  issued  to  the  applicant  when  the  form  is  received  by  the  State 
welfare  department.  However,  this  procedure  has  not  been  too  successful  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  applicants  are  ignorant  of  the  procedure  and  are  not 
notified  of  its  existence. 

This  procedure  .should  be  made  mandatory  immediately.  Too  many  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  applicants  are  not  receiving  vitally  needed  medical  help 
and  this  mandatory  regulation  would  help  to  correct  this  situation. 

Regarding  the  gaps  in  the  SDX  tape  system,  which  has  consistently  operated 
inefficiently  to  the  detriment  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  and  the  snafii 
this  past  month  that  erroneously  terminated  thousands  of  eligible  Medicaid 

1  See  statement,  p.  104O. 

»  Retained  in  committee  files. 
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recipients,  it  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  after  one  and  a  half  years 
of  operation  that  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  bring 
it  to  an  efficient  level  of  operation. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  additional  information  will  contribute  to  the  overall 
analysis  of  the  hearing  committee's  investigation  of  the  functioning  of  the 
SSI  operation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  H.  Cross. 


ITEM  16.  LETTER  FROM  ANNE  SILVERSTEIN,  STAFF  ATTORNEY,  NA- 
TIONAL SENIOR  CITIZENS  LAW  CENTER,  REGARDING  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROBLEMS  IN  SSI;  TO  SENATOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  DATED 
3IAY  12,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  As  you  may  know,  the  National  Senior  Citizens 
Xaw  Center  is  a  federally  funded  legal  services  backup  center  whose  concern 
is  the  legal  problems  of  a  specific  client  group,  the  elderly  poor.  This  letter  is 
in  response  to  your  request  for  comments,  in  connection  with  the  hearings  held 
on  the  1st  of  May,  on  administrative  problems  in  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program.  Our  sense  of  what  these  problems  are  and  our  information  as 
to  their  extent  and  impact  on  individuals  come  from  our  contacts  with  legal 
services  attorneys  who  represent  individual  clients  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Broadly  categorized,  the  problems  we  are  aware  of  are  delays  in  claims 
processing,  inadequate  procedures  for  emergency  assi.stance,  problems  of  out- 
reach and  the  related  problem  of  informal  disallowance,  and  denials  of  due 
process  in  the  appeals  procedure. 

A.  DELAYS  IN   CLAIMS  PROCESSING 

For  convenience  these  might  be  divided  into  two  stages,  delays  in  processing 
initial  applications  for  benefits  and  delays  in  the  appeals  process. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  required  in  its  rega- 
lations  governing  the  now  repealed  adult  categorical  assistance  programs  (aid 
to  the  aged,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  aid  to  the  blind) 
that  the  States  make  decisions  on  initial  applications  within  certain  time 
limits.  The  Department  has  not  seen  fit  to  impose  similar  requirements  on  itself 
in  the  administration  of  the  SSI  program.  The  most  charitable  explanation  for 
this  failure  is  probably  that  the  Department  intended  to  process  applications 
expeditiously  and  hence  saw  no  need  for  such  a  requirement  in  the  regulations. 
Unfortunately,  the  facts  do  not  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  case.  We  are 
aware  of  at  least  two  law  suits  filed  by  legal  services  programs  on  behalf  of 
SSI  applicants  who  had  suffered  inordinate  delays.  Two  of  the  named  plain- 
tiffs in  one  of  the  cases,  Santos  v.  Weinberger*  alleged  in  their  complaint  that 
they  are  81  and  70  years  of  age  respectively,  that  they  had  filed  applications  in 
August  and  September  of  1974  respectively,  and  that  as  of  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  complaint,  January  7,  1975,  neither  had  received  any  notification 
whatsoever  as  to  their  eligibility.  Both  of  these  plaintiffs  are  recipients  of 
retirement  benefits  until  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  information 
as  to  their  entitlement  on  the  basis  of  age  should  be  entirely  clear.  A  third 
named  plaintiff  in  the  Santos  case  alleged  that  she  is  63  years  old  and  a  recip- 
ient of  disability  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  She  too 
had  received  no  decision  on  her  eligibility  as  of  the  filing  of  the  complaint- 
more  than  9  mouths  after  the  date  of  her  application.  Again,  since  the  sub- 
stantive criteria  for  disability  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
title  XVI  (SSI)  are  identical,  her  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  disability  should 
be  entirely  clear.  These  are  typical  of  many  stories  we  have  heard  in  personal 
conversations  with  lawyers  and  others. 

It  is  apparent  that  Congress  never  intended  that  initial  applicants  would 
have  to  wait  so  long  for  notification.  The  existence  of  the  statutory  authorizn- 
tion  for  making  payments  on  the  basis  of  presumptive  disability  pending  a  final 
determination  of  eligibility  (42  U.S.C.  §  1383(a)  (4)  (B)  demonstrates  a  con- 
gressional awareness  that  disability  decisions  are  more  difficult  than  other 
kinds  of  eligibility  decisions,  but  even  here  the  authorization  for  payments  to 


•See  p.  1094. 
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presumptively  disabled  individuals  is  limited  to  three  months  evideuc-ins  the 
notion  that  final  disability  determinations  could  be  made  in  that  time,  and  that 
a  fortiori  other  kinds  of  eligibility  determinations  could  be  made  much  faster. 

It  is  likely  that  even  the  existence  of  a  time  limit  for  making  initial  deter- 
minations would  not  be  sufficient.  Congress  should  mandate  that  benefits  be 
paid  after  a  certain  time  has  expired  if  no  decision  on  the  application  has  been 
made.  This  is  the  only  way  to  put  any  teeth  into  a  time  limit  requirement. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  a  failure  to  receive  any  decision  at  all  is  much 
more  damaging  than  even  a  negative  initial  determination  would  be.  This  is  so 
because  until  the  Social  Security  Administration  makes  an  initial  determination, 
the  applicant  has  no  access  whatsoever  to  the  appeals  process. 

As  in  the  initial  application  process,  an  individual  who  gets  to  the  appeal 
stage  endures  long  delays.  According  to  an  SSI  update  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Supplemental  Security  Income  in  February  of  l'J7;>,  as  of  January  17.  1975, 
27.325  hearings  had  been  requested  but  of  these  only  4,429  had  been  processed. 
Of  the  hearings  processed,  42  percent  resulted  in  rever.sals  of  adver.?e  deter- 
minations. This  means  that  many  eligible  individuals  had  to  wait  up  to  a  year 
to  receive  their  first  check,  and  even  worse,  many  thousands  of  other  individuals 
have  not  had  their  hearings  scheduled  or  held.  These  delays  are  occurring 
despite  an  explicit  statutory  mandate  that  a  hearing  decision  be  issued  (except 
in  disability  cases)  within  90  days  of  the  date  the  hearing  is  originally  re- 
quested. (41  U.S.C.  §  1383(c)  (2).) 

Our  information  is  that  an  important  contributing  factor  to  this  backlog 
of  cases  in  which  hearings  have  been  requested  was  the  disagreement  between 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Social  Security  Administration  over  the 
qualifications  and  status  of  the  hearing  examiners.  (See  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Committee  Staff  Report  on  the  Disabilitij  Insurance  I'rogram. 
pages  55-64.)  The  Social  Security  Administration  contended,  we  believe  quite 
coivectly.  that  the  hearing  examiners  in  SSI  should  be  Administrative  Law 
■Judges  just  as  they  are  in  OASDI.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  refa.sed  to 
establish  lists  of  Adrministrative  Law  Judges  for  hiring  to  hear  SSI  cases.  In 
our  view,  the  legislative  history  makes  clear  that  the  position  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  incorrect,  and  the  Social  Security  Admiuistration 
understandably  was  reluctant  to  acquiesce  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission* s 
interpretation.  The  result  was  that  for  a  long  time  hearing  officers  were  not 
being  hired.  A  technical  amendment  to  the  SSI  statute  could  clear  this  up. 

The  hearing  backlog  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  even  a  clear  congressional 
mandate  can  be  frustrated.  Again,  the  statute  should  require  that  benefits  ho 
paid  if  a  hearing  decision  is  not  issued  within  the  time  required  by  statute. 
We  would  also  recommend  that  the  exception  for  disability  cases  be  repealeil, 
although  a  longer  time  limit  in  such  cases  could  perhaps  be  justified. 

B.   PKOCEDUBES   FOB   EMEKGENCT   ASSISTANCE 

Included  in  this  are  problems  in  replacing  cheeks  that  either  have  not  ar- 
rived or  have  been  lost,  stolen  or  destroyed,  and  problems  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  statutory  provision  for  emergency  assistance  to  initial  applicants. 

Our  contacts  with  legal  services  attorneys  indicate  tliat  re[)lacing  lost  or 
nou-received  checks  is  the  most  pressing  problem  that  exists  in  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. Until  last  summer  there  really  were  no  effective  procedures  at  all.  Some- 
time in  July  of  1974  the  Social  Security  Administration  developed  a  procedure 
for  issuing  substitute  checks.  We  attempted  to  make  legal  .services  programs 
throughout  the  country  aware  of  these  procedures.  For  several  months  after- 
wards we  were  continually  being  told  that  personnel  in  Social  Security  district 
offices  had  never  heard  of  them. 

Although  the  Social  Security  Admiuistration  claims  that  sub.stitute  checks 
can  be  issued  within  5  to  7  days  of  the  time  the  requisite  forms  are  "inputted." 
our  information  is  otherwise.  We  have  received  letters  from  legal  .^ervicos 
•attorneys  and  others  in  Michigan,  New  York,  Ma.ssachu.«etts.  Oklahoma,  and 
Washiu'^-ton  detailing  horror  stories.  A  person  who  depends  on  liis  SSI  check  to 
provide^the  necessities  of  life,  as  we  must  assume  almost  all  recipit-nts  do. 
vimply  cannot  wait  weeks  or  months  to  have  a  clieck  replaced.  If  a  clieck  does 
not  arrive  when  it  is  due,  disaster  will  ensue.  SSI  recipients  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  manage  while  they  wait  for  their  checks.  .  ..      •*     ^ 

It  appears  that  the  onlv  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  give  the  authority  to 
^-rite  cheeks  to  the  individual  district  offices.  Any  procedure  which  depends  on  a 
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computer  sending  certain  information  to  the  Treasury  Department  is  not  going 
to  be  satisfactory.  Since  the  district  offices  already  have  authority  to  issue 
checks  in  cases  of  emergency  assistance  to  initial  applicants,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  similar  authority  could  not  be  given  in  situations  where  the  beneficiary 
needs  emergency  replacement. 

The  SSI  statute  authorizes,  but  does  not  mandate,  emergency  payments  to 
initial  applicants,  and  the  Secretary  elected  to  develop  a  program  for  emergency 
payments.  In  our  experience,  however,  emergency  assistance  to  applicants  who 
alleged  disability  as  the  categorical  eligibility  factor  has  been  virtually  non- 
existent. Initially  the  Social  Security  Administration  authorized  emergency 
assistance  for  disability  applicants  only  if  the  individual  was  an  amputee  or 
totally  deaf.  For  all  others,  the  decision  on  emergency  assistance  was  not  made 
until  a  decision — often  months  later — on  presumptive  disability  (based  on 
medical  evidence)  could  be  made.  This  procedure  made  nonsense  out  of  the 
statute.  We  understand  that  recently  the  Social  Security  Administration  ex- 
tended the  list  of  categories  of  impairments  for  which  there  was  authority  in 
the  local  district  oflices  to  make  emergency  advances.  Althoiigh  quite  an  im- 
provement over  the  past  procedure,  this  is  still  not  satisfactory. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  emergency  advance  payment  provision  he 
made  mandatory  and  that  decisions  on  requests  for  such  payments  be  required 
to  be  made  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  application. 

C.  OUTREACH  AND  INFORMAL  DISALLOWANCE 

If  serious  thought  is  being  given  to  adding  a  requirement  for  outreach  to 
the  statute,  then  the  experience  of  SSI- ALERT  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Although  obviously  well  intentioned,  the  ALERT  was  in  many  respects  a  dis- 
aster. The  method  in  SSI-ALERT  was  to  give  volunteer  canvassers  a  very 
simple  form  to  use  when  interviewing  potential  recipients.  The  chief  danger 
in  this  is  that  incorrect  determinations  of  eligibility  will  be  made  by  the  volun- 
teer, and  the  person  being  interviewed  will  never  even  bother  to  file  a  formal 
application.  In  fact,  this  is  an  ongoing  problem  at  Social  Security  district  offices. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  individuals  who  go  to  the  Social  Security  offices 
to  make  an  application  are  discouraged  from  doing  so  by  a  claims  worker. 
who,  given  the  complexity  of  the  eligibility  requirements,  may  have  well  madf* 
an  incorrect  decision  based  on  incomplete  information.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  in  any  future  outreach  program  we  would  suggest  that  any  kind 
of  questionnaire  completed  by  a  potential  recipient  or  a  volunteer  interviewer  be 
considered  a  formal  application  for  benefits. 

D.  DENIALS  OF  DUE  PROCESS 

Pursuant  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  recip- 
ients of  assistance  under  the  old  categorical  adult  programs  were  entitled  to 
advance  notice  and  a  prior  hearing  before  benefits  could  be  suspended,  reduced 
or  terminated.  The  Social  Security  Administration  recognizes  the  applicability 
of  this  decision  to  SSI  recipients  but  has  attempted  in  the  interest  of  admin- 
istrative convenience  to  carve  out  by  regulation  a  wide  area  of  exceptions 
(subpart  M  of  SSI  regailations ) .  These  exceptions  inevitably  will  result  in 
eligible  individuals  being  denied  essential  benefits  because  of  incorrect  asser- 
tions of  fact  and  erroneous  applications  of  law.  The  statute  should  explicitly 
forbid  the  reduction,  suspension,  or  termination  of  benefits  for  any  reason 
without  advance  notice  and  the  opportunity  of  a  prior  hearing. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Anne  Silverstein. 


ITEM  17.  LETTER  FROM  CYRIL  F.  BRICKFIELD,  COUNSEL,  NATIONAL 
RETIRED  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  RE- 
TIRED PERSONS;  TO  SENATOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  DATED  APRIL 
28,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Our  associations  appreciate  the  continuing  evalua- 
tion which  your  committee  is  performing  concerning  the  implementation  of  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Program.  We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  update  our  policy  statements  which  were  submitted  to  the  committee  on 
July  26,  1973,  and  July  IG,  1974. 
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Although  our  associations'  memhership  reflects  ouly  a  small  portion  of  the 
SSI  eligibles,  we  believe  our  assistance  in  the  molding  and  implementation  of 
the  program  underscores  our  qualifications  as  spokesmen  for  the  elderly  eligi- 
bles. Our  associations  have  maintained  a  continuing  liaison  with  l)oth  tJie 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  building 
the  program.  We  were  the  largest  volunteer  organization  to  initiate  and  sus- 
tain an  SSI  outreach  effort.  Furthermore,  as  an  advocate  for  all  older  Ameri- 
cans, we  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  improve  both  the  title  XVI 
statute  and  the  administrative  regulations  interpreting  the  law. 

We  must  emphasize  at  the  outset  of  this  series  of  oversight  hearings  that 
the  SSI  program  has  worked  to  the  betterment  of  most  eligibles.  While  infla- 
tion has  eaten  away  many  of  the  real  gains  which  the  payment  levels  had 
aimed  to  secure,  and  while  the  processing  of  claims  has  fallen  far  short  of 
expectations,  comparatively  speaking,  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  Pro- 
gram is  a  major  improvement  over  the  earlier  Federal-State  matching  grant- 
in-aid  programs  for  income  maintenance  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  We 
emphasize  this  point  because  we  fear  that  assorted  criticism  of  the  program 
may  create  an  unhealthy  climate  of  regression  rather  than  progression.  We 
who  have  assisted  in  developing  the  program  have  the  responsibility  to  ensure 
its  direction. 

Mindful  of  this  explicit  declaration  of  support  for  the  SSI  program,  our 
Association  must  join  those  who  have  voiced  legitimate  constructive  criticism 
of  program  implementation.  We  are  concerned  that  the  original  legislation, 
even  as  amended,  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  eligible  older  Americans. 

For  one,  the  benefit  levels  are  much  too  low,  and  these  subsistence  benefits 
have  been  further  eroded  by  inflation. 

Second,  we  ol)ject  to  the  demeaning  application  procedure  to  which  applicants 
are  subjected  in  order  to  qualify  for  benefits.  This  administrative  redtape  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  promised  in  the  benefit  program. 

Third,  we  are  concerned  that  many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  conver- 
sion from  the  State-run  to  the  federally  administered  maintenance  program 
need  serious  review  so  that  these  same  mistakes  will  not  be  repeated  in  future 
actions  to  federalize  medicaid  and  expand  the  provisions  of  a  Federal  income 
maintenance  floor.  Particularly  appalling  are  the  number  of  instances  where 
no  efforts  were  made  at  the  State  level  to  adequately  ensure  that  only  those 
in  need  received  assistance.  It  might  not  be  fraud,  but  it  certainly  is  neglect. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  much  of  the  confusion  which  has  lingered 
since  the  conversion  is  directly  tied  to  the  lack  of  quality  controls  under  the 
previous  arrangements  and  that  many  of  the  complaints  generated  are  in 
response  to  the  qviality  assurance  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplemental  Secur- 
ity Income.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  those  of  us  who  helped  build  the 
SSI  program  to  provide  an  efficient  and  equitable  income  maintenance  program 
to  maximize  our  limited  resources  by  targeting  them  only  to  those  really  in 
need.  The  advocacy  of  increased  benefit  levels  for  the  Federal  floor  is  predi- 
cated on  the  principle  of  efficient  allocation  of  funds. 

Finally,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  continuing  efforts  to  make  the 
SSI  program  available  to  all  older  Americans  who  might  be  eligible.  Our  asso- 
ciations provided  the  largest  singular  outreach  effort  of  any  adult  group,  but 
we  sensed  a  resistance  to  assist  all  who  are  entitled.  Outreach  must  be  sus- 
tained until  all  older  Americans  are  aware  that  they  might  be  entitled  to  assist- 
ance as  a  right  if  they  meet  the  eligibility  standards. 

Our  goal  is  an  improved  income  maintenance  floor  for  all  eligibles.  While  our 
earlier  testimony  has  mentioned  a  number  of  possible  amendments  which  would 
clarify  congressional  intent,  the  following  is  a  reiteration  of  our  key  obectives : 

1.  We  urge  that  the  Federal  payment  imder  tlie  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come Program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  provide  an  annual  amount  of 
income  not  less  than  the  amount  determined  as  the  index  of  poverty  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  one  as  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

2.  We  urge  that,  for  purposes  of  establishing  the  low  income  level  to  which 
the  amount  of  SSI  benefits  should  be  related,  the  feasibility  of  estal)lishing  a 
low  income  index,  that  takes  into  account  variations  in  the  cost  of  living  not 
only  between  urban  and  rural  areas,  but  also  between  States  and  regions  wathin 

States,  be  studied.  ,  ,     ,        k 

3  We  urge  that  SSI  income,  unearned  income,  and  resource  exclusions  be 
liberalized  and  subject  to  an  automatic  cost-of-Uving  index  to  reflect  eco- 
nomic conditions. 
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4.  We  urge  that  the  Congress  determine  whether  the  regulatory  interpreta- 
tions pertaining  to  income  to  be  excluded  and  income  to  be  counted  for  pur- 
pose of  SSI  eligibility  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  reflect  correctly  the  intent 
of  Congress,  especially:  (1)  the  regulation  requiring  a  one- third  reduction  of 
SSI  benefits  where  the  individual  is  making  payments  for  support  and  main- 
tenance to  the  person  in  whose  household  he  is  living,  and  (2)  the  regulation 
requiring  the  inclusion  in  income  of  prizes,  awards,  gifts,  and  inheritances  of 
nominal  value. 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  determine  whether  the  regulatory  interpretations 
pertaining  to  the  determination  of  resources  to  be  excluded  and  resources  to 
be  counted  for  purposes  of  SSI  eligibility  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  reflect  cor- 
rectly the  intent  of  Congress. 

During  this  series  of  oversight  hearings,  the  members  of  your  committee  will 
hear  numerous  instances  of  seemingly  senseless  obstacles  to  prevent  SSI  appli- 
cants from  receiving  their  benefits.  We  ask  for  your  continued  efforts  to  improve 
upon  the  existing  program.  There  is  need  for  all  of  us  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  providing  SSI  recipients  with  quality  programs  based  upon  the  principles  of 
dignity  and  purpose,  rather  than  on  the  rhetoric  associated  with  those  princi- 
ples. Where  this  necessitates  legislative  change,  we  solicit  the  leadership  of  the 
committee's  members. 
Sincerely, 

Cybil  F.  Brickfield. 

ITEM  IS.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARALEGAL  INSTITUTE,  INC., 
SUBIMITTED  BY  WILLIAM  R.  FRY,  DIRECTOR,  DATED  APRIL  29,  1975 

The  National  Paralegal  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  located  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  and  funded  by  the  Community  Services  Agency  (formerly  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity)  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  work  in  the  field  of  paralegals.  The  Institute  is  the  only  national 
organization  devoted  exclusively  to  the  training  and  support  of  paralegals 
working  in  the  public  sector  of  the  law.  The  Institute  has  developed  training 
materials  designed  specifically  for  paralegals  who  serve  senior  citizens,  and 
has  a  great  interest  in  the  expansion  of  legal  services  to  older  Americans. 

I  will  leave  it  to  others  presenting  testimony  to  the  committee  to  argue  the 
ca.se  for  the  expan.sion  of  legal  services  to  senior  citizens.  That  case  has  been 
made  sufficiently  compelling  so  that  the  HEW  Administration  on  Aging  is  at 
this  time  planning  to  invest  .$1  million  to  develop  legal  services  programs  for 
senior  citizens,  and  the  Congress  is  considering  legislation  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  elevate  the  delivery  of  legal  services  from  a  permitted 
activity  to  a  priority. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  and  others  who  have  viewed  the  problem  of 
legal  services  have,  with  virtual  unanimity,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  para- 
legals will  play  a  dominent  role  in  the  delivery  of  such  services.  The  paralegal 
movement,  in  the  last  5  years,  has  expanded  dramatically,  to  the  point  where 
the  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association  recently  commented  that 
among  the  arsenal  of  techniques  available  for  extending  legal  services  to  the 
middle  class,  paralegals  seem  the  most  promising. 

Aside  from  the  support  work  which  paralegals  provide  to  attorneys,  para- 
legals have  a  broad  area  of  independent  initiative  and  responsibility.  Under 
the  regulations  of  accompanying  most  Federal  public  benefit  programs  non- 
lawyers  are  permitted  to  assist  citizens  in  applying  for  benefits,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  represent  them  in  administrative  hearings.  These  regulations  have 
generally  been  read  to  allow  nonlawyers  to  handle  the  entire  case  of  a 
citizen  seeking  public  benefits,  or  having  a  grievance  against  the  granting 
agency. 

Without  such  representation,  from  legal  services  projects,  senior  citizen 
agencies,  and  others,  many  thousands  of  senior  citizens  in  the  country  would 
go  without  assistance.  Accordingly,  the  use  of  paralegals  should  be  encouraged 
and  expanded,  and  the  policies  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  this  direc- 
tion indicate  that  such  is  their  perception. 

Until  recently,  those  of  us  working  in  the  public  sector  legal  services  pro- 
gram thought  the  right  of  paralegals  to  represent  and  assist  public  benefit 
clients  to  be  secure.  Regulations  permitting  this  representation  have  been  on 
the  books  for  years,  and  there  appeared  to  be  little  opposition  to  such  work 
by  paralegals.  Moreover,  in  Sperry  v.  Florida,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
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right  of  a  federally  funded  program  to  permit  uonlawyers  to  repres«mt  clients 
at  au  administrative  hearins  despite  a  State  prohibition  aiEjainst  it. 

However,  the  right  of  paralegals  to  provide  this  important  representation 
is  now  being  called  into  question.  During  the  last  several  years,  Legal  Services 
programs  in  Michigan  and  Colorado  were  called  upon  to  justify  the  utilization 
of  paralegals  in  administrative  hearings,  in  what  was  said  to"  be  the  practice 
of  law.  These  cases  were  settled  without  confrontation.  Currently,  a  more 
serious  matter  is  in  process  in  Minnesota.  The  County  Attorney  in  Ramsey 
County  (St.  Paul)  has  charged  before  the  county  and  Slate  l)ar  associations 
that  OEO  Legal  Services  paralegals  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
other  improper  conduct  in  representing  clients  at  welfare  hearings,  and  has 
sought  a  ruling  from  the  State  Bar  A,ssociation  prohibiting  the  use  of  para- 
legals in  welfare  hearings.  That  ruling  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  the  out- 
come of  the  matter  is  uncertain.  The  ramifications  of  a  ruling  against  the  use 
of  paralegals  would  be  deeply  troubling.  There  is  in  St.  Paul  a  substantial 
senior  citizen  legal  services  programs  which  relies  heavily  on  paralegals.  A 
ruling  in  the  welfare  representation  case  would  no  doubt  reach  that  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  all  others  in  Minnesota.  To  our  knowledge,  a  ruling  against 
administrative  representation  would  also  establish  the  first  precedent  in  the 
Unted  States  for  blocking  nonlawyers  from  this  service. 

The  arguments  made  in  ^Minnesota  in  support  of  prohibiting  lay  representa- 
tion are,  in  summary,  as  follows : 

1.  Sperry  v.  Florida  was  a  patent  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  State  of  Florida  could  not  prohibit  lay  repre.sentation  before  the 
Federal  agency  in  Florida  patent  cases.  However,  welfare  programs  are  ad- 
ministered by  grants  through  the  State,  and  thus  hearings  are  held  before 
State  rather  than  Federal  agencies.  Accordingly,  the  argument  runs,  the  State 
is  entitled  to  regulate  who  may  practice  law  lief  ore  such  agencies. 

2.  The  Federal  regulations  permitting  law  representation  are  permissive  only 
and  do  not  prohibit  the  State  setting  a  "higher"  standard  as  to  who  may 
appear  in  administrative  agencies. 

The  underlying  issues  in  this  matter  are  not  entirely  simple.  Some  legitim.ite 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  methods  of  assuring  that  paralegal  repre- 
sentation is  competent.  We.  as  a  national  training  program,  fully  support  the 
notion  that  paralegals  should  be  appropriately  trained,  and  where  possible 
given  supervision  by  attorneys.  However,  the  argument  in  Minnesota,  and 
which  we  anticipate  in  other  jurisdictions,  cuts  much  deeper.  In  the  absence  of 
a  recognized,  licensed,  and  fully  controlled  paralegal  occupation,  many  bar 
associations  may  insist  that  only  lawyers  can  appear  in  administrative  hearings. 

While  recognizing  that  there  are  legitimate  issues  in  the  question  of  non- 
lawyer  representation  at  administrative  hearing.s,  it  must  also  be  plain  to  those 
who  follow  the  economics  of  the  legal  profession  that  lawyers  are  increasingly 
concerned  about  loss  of  legal  business  to  paralegals  (even  such  business  as 
administrative  representation  which  most  lawyer.s  avoid).  Threats  to  the  liveli- 
hood of  attorneys  come  from  all  directions.  No-fault  insurance,  group  legal 
practice,  and  paralegals  are  among  the  threats.  Accordingly,  it  is  appropriate^ 
for  Congress  to  ob.serve  the  situation  closely  and  to  insure  that  the  public 
interest  is  not  sacrificed  as  a  result  of  territorial  disputes  between  lawyers 
and  paralegals. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  this  committee  consider  legislation  to  clarify  tlie 
intent  and  the  reach  of  Federal  regulations  permitting  nonlawyer  represontn- 
tion  to  those  who  are  seeking  public  benefits.  I  am  not  certain  what  form  this 
legislation  should  appropriately  take,  but  suggest  the  following  alternatives: 

(1)  an  amendment  to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  asserting  the  con- 
gressional intention  that  regulations  by  Federal  agencies  permitting  law  repre- 
sentation before  Federal  agencies,  or  before  State  agencies  operating  federally 
funded  programs,  pre-empt  the  field ; 

(2)  legislation  stating  that  citizens  appearing  before  Federal  agencies,  ci- 
Stare  agencies  administering  federally  funded  programs,  shall  have  the  riglit 
to  be  represented  bv  uonlawyers,  and  that  this  pre-empts  tlie  field  : 

(3)  legislation  establishing  criteria  for  repre.sentatives  appearing  hofn-.. 
Federal  agencies,  or  State  agencies  administering  federally  funded  programs, 
which  criteria  may  require  such  elements  as  experience,  training,  and  lawyer 
supervision,  but  would  not  require  a  licensed  attorney. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

^\ILLIAM  R.   Fry. 


IIOS 

ITEM  19.  LETTER  AND  ENCLOSURES  FROM  JAMES  B.  CARDWELL,*  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY;  TO  SENATOR  CHURCH,  DATED 
APRIL  22,  1975 

Deab  Senator  Church  :  I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  set  of  charts 
showing  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  arrangements  in  each  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  beginning  January  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  State 
supplementation  and  medicaid  eligibility  under  the  Federal  supplemental  security 
income  program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  The  supplementation  amounts- 
shown  represent  additional  State  payments  related  to  the  current  Federal  base. 
These  charts  replace  those  we  provided  last  July  to  cover  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31, 1974. 

The  current  maximum  Federal  supplemental  security  income  payment  levels 
($146  for  individuals;  $219  for  couples)  are  higher  than  the  basic  maximum 
payment  levels  which  were  paid  in  27  States  under  the  former  State  welfare 
programs  in  1973.  The  higher  basic  payment  floor,  the  substantially  increased 
Federal  share  of  program  costs,  and  the  reduced  program  costs  for  many  of  the 
States,  all  served  as  an  impetus  for  initiation  of  further  program  expansion 
by  the  States. 

With  the  start  of  the  supplemental  security  income  program  in  January  1974, 
30  States  immediately  began  providing  some  type  of  optional  supplementation 
payments  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  Currently, 
38  States  provide  for  supplemental  payments  at  their  own  option. 

The  costs  of  the  State  supplementation  payments  are  fully  borne  by  the  States, 
of  course,  except  in  the  six  States  (California,  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  Nevada, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin)  where  there  is  a  Federal  sharing  under  the  "hold- 
harmless"  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  Federal  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram in  all  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  also  administering  (100  percent  of  administrative  costs  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government)  both  mandatory  and  optional  supplementation  pro- 
grams in  17  States  and  mandatory  State  supplementation  in  another  15  States 
(including  five  States  which  also  administer  their  own  optional  supplementation 
program).  Eighteen  States  administer  and  pay  all  costs  for  their  own  supple- 
mentation programs  and  an  additional  five  States  handle  only  their  own  optional 
programs  while  the  Federal  Government  administers  their  mandatory  supple- 
mentation. 

The  Federal-State  team  approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled is  favorably  reflected  in  the  various  program  arrangements  shown  in  the 
enclosed  charts.  Further  program  improvements  and  expansion  are  planned  for 
1975  by  many  States  with  Federal  involvement  to  help  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled meet  rising  costs  of  living.  The  Social  Security  Administration  is  also 
preparing  to  implement  a  Federal  cost-of-living  increase  for  all  recipients  effec- 
tive July  1,  1975,  and  many  States  are  expected  to  pass  the  increase  along  to 
recipients  rather  than  reducing  State  supplemental  payments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  B.  Cardweix. 
[Enclosures]. 

Supplemental  Secutiity  Income  for  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled 

(Prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Bureau  of  Supplemental  Security  Income  for  the 
Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled. ) 

Following  are  two  sets  of  revised  charts  summarizing  current  State  decisions 
on  supplementation  payment  levels  for  both  Federal-  and  State-administered 
programs  effective  January  1,  1975,  or  later.  Users  of  these  charts  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  State  decisions  on  administration  of  the  supplementation  pro- 
grams, locus  of  medicaid  eligibility  determinations,  and  payment  categories  and 
levels  are  subject  to  change. 

Please  note  that  chart  A  covers  only  supplemental  payments  to  the  aged.  Chart 
B  displays  the  supplementation  levels  for  the  blind  and  disabled  in  only  those 
States  where  the  State  supplemental  payment  levels  to  these  recipients  differ 
from  the  supplements  to  the  aged. 


•See  statement,  p.  982. 
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FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


THURSDAY,   MAY   15,    1975 

U.S.  Sex  ATE, 
Special  Committee  on  Agixg. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room 
•200,  City  Hall,  Senator  Jolm  V.  Tunney  presidino;. 
Present :  Senator  Tunney. 

Also  Present:  William  E.  Oriol,  staff  director;  Patricia  G.  Oriol, 
chief  clerk;  Gerald  Yee,  minority  professional  staff  member;  Teddi 
Fine,  special  assistant  to  Senator  Tunney;  and  Kathryn  Dann,  assist- 
ant chief  clerk. 

Senator  Tunxey.  Come  to  order,  please.  Mayor  Alioto. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  ALIOTO,  MAYOR  OP 

SAN  PRANCISCO 

Mayor  Alioto.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  for  this  hear- 
ing on  "Future  Directions  in  Social  Security"  by  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Ae-ing. 

The  committee  is  represented  here  today  by  Senator  John  V.  Tunney, 
a  Democrat  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  California, 
having  served  in  the  Senate  since  1971. 

Senator  Tunney  was  born  in  New  York  in  1034.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  anthropology  and  has  an  LL.  B. 
from  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Senator  Tunney  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1959  and  to 
the  California  Bar  in  196o.  He  taught  business  law  at  the  University 
of  California  and  was  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  from  1961  to  1903. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Rivei-side  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
various  other  civic  organizations. 
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Housing  for  Elderly 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  done  certain  things  in  San  Franci.sco 
in  regard  to  senior  citizens,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  housing,  that 
have  been  rathei-  unusual.  I  want  to  tell  you  that,  although  some- 
times I  have  been  given  credit  for  it,  a  major  share  of  that  credit 
should  go  to  Senator  Tunney  on  these  rather  unusual  projects  be- 
cause, without  his  help,  they  simply  could  not  have  been  done. 

There  are  few  Senators  who  have  worked  as  hard  in  fighting  the 
impact  of  the  ravages  of  inflation  upon  our  people,  particularly  u[)on 
those  in  our  adult  population,  few  people  who  have  done  so  much  or 
shown  so  much  concern  as  Senator  Tunney.  That  is  why  I  am  vei-y, 
very  pleased  to  welcome  Senator  Tunney  to  San  Francisco. 

(1119) 
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The  subject  matter  we  are  going  to  be  discussing  with  you,  the 
impact  of  inflation  upon  all  of  you,  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects with  which  we  are  dealing  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  my  good  friend  and  your  good  friend  and 
the  man  I  trust  and  I  am  confident  will  be  serving  us  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  many,  many  years  to  come.  Senator  Tunney. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  very  warm  remarks. 

I  can't  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been 
to  work  with  Mayor  Alioto  over  the  years,  solving  problems  affecting 
both  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  you  know,  I  am  sure,  Mayor  Alioto  is  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  the  Conference  of  Mayors.  He  is  a  man  who  is  extraordinarily 
articulate,  and  who  has  studied  the  problems  of  urban  areas.  He  is, 
in  my  mind,  one  of  the  few  voices  that  our  Nation  has  heard  in  the 
past  8  years  calling  for  a  basic  reform  in  the  way  State  and  Federal 
governments  treat  our  cities.  Joe  Alioto  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  I 
think  he  has  been  outstanding  in  every  level  of  leadership.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  being  here,  Joe. 

I  have  a  very  brief  opening  statement. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOE  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY, 

PRESIDING 

Senator  Tunney.  Virulent  inflation  continues  to  rage  acrops  our 
land  like  a  cancer — a  cancer  eating  away  not  only  at  the  financial  re- 
sources of  our  people,  but  at  human  hope  and  dignity. 

Relentlessly  risins:  prices  have  devastated  the  pocketbooks  and  the 
bank  accounts  of  millions  of  Americans.  But  for  many  elderly  citizens, 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  rising  prices  have  been  disastrous. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  cost  of  medical  care  has  increased  21  percent. 
Fuel  and  utility  bills  are  up  nearly  ?>1  percent.  Food  at  the  supermarket 
is  up  more  than  27  percent.  Rents  have  increased  by  10  percent ;  cloth- 
ing by  nearly  12  percent;  household  furniture  by  more  than  26  percent. 

The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  has  soared  by  nearly  47  percent,  mar- 
garine by  more  than  100  percent,  and  sugar' has  gone  off  the  charts — 
up  24.5  percent. 

These  skyi'ocketing  prices  for  life's  basic  essentials  have  been  a 
nightmarish  hardship  for  the  average  American  family.  They  have 
been  an  intolerable  burden  for  millions  of  elderly  persons  whose  social 
security  payments  or  pensions  or  meager  savings  just  cannot  tolerate 
the  additional  expenses.  IMany  senior  citizens  almost  literally  live  from 
day  to  day.  INIany  subsist  on  inadequate  diets,  live  in  substandard 
housing,  and  go  without  decent  medical  care  because  of  inflation's 
tragic  and  relentless  arithmetic. 

Field  Hearings  Essenttae 

These  hearino-s  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aginof  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  will  take  some  testimony  from  State  and 
local  officials.  But  we  will  hear  primarily  from  the  elderly  themselves, 
those  wh.o  have  been  backed  to  the  wall  by  higher  and  hio-her  prices. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  committees  of  Congress  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  isolated  and  insulated  in  the  distant  hearing  rooms 
of  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
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Too  often,  committees  hear  only  from  the  bureaucrats  and  afrency 
heads,  from  the  professional  witnesses  of  special  interests,  and  not 
often  enough  from  the  people  who  are  directly  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Many  of  those  we  will  hear  from  today  could  not  possibly  afford 
a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  share  their  experience  with  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress.  They  have  no  funds  for  airline  tickets  or  hotels. 
They  must  budget  down  to  nickels  and  pennies  for  food  and  rent  and 
prescri]:)tion  medicine  and  bus  transportation  across  town. 

But  I  believe  their  testimony  is  essential  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  human  dimensions  of  inflation  and  develop  solutions  for  its  con- 
trol. That  is  why  I  am  holding  these  hearings  in  California — the  Na- 
tion's largest  State — to  hear  first  hand  from  some  of  the  victims  and 
casualties  of  skyrocketing  prices. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  some  miraculous,  quick-fix  legis- 
lative solutions  to  the  complex  problem  of  inflation  to  emerge  from 
these  hearings.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  suggestions  will  emerge  to 
relieve  some  of  the  worst  economic  hardships  experienced  by  the 
elderly. 

We  will  examine,  for  example,  the  automatic  cost-of-living  mecha- 
nism Congress  established  as  part  of  the  social  security  system  in  1972. 
We  need  to  deterniine  whether  it  really  reflects  the  price  increases  in 
those  items  of  most  crucial  concern  to  the  elderly — health  care,  hous- 
ing, utilities,  transportation,  and  food. 

The  elderly  spend  proportionately  more  of  their  income  in  these 
five  basic  areas,  and  those  are  precisely  the  areas  where  the  sharpest 
increases  in  costs  are  occurring. 

Strains  on  Social  Security 

This  committee  has  already  taken  much  testimony  in  Washington 
on  major  issues  related  to  social  security.  In  March,  the  subject  before 
us  was  the  overall  soundness  of  the  social  security  system  dui-inir  a 
period  of  inflation  and  recession  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  readily  recognized  that  social  security  is  under  considerable 
sti-ain  now  and  that  adjustment  must  be  made,  both  in  tlic  fairly  im- 
mediate future  and  in  the  long  range.  But  the  message  which  came 
through  loud  and  clear  is  that  the  trust  fund  is  quite  capable  of  han- 
dling short-term  pressures  caused  by  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  1972. 

But  trust  funds  can  only  go  so  far ;  there  is  also  a  need  for  far-reach- 
ing action  to  keep  the  system  sound,  even  as  the  proportion  of  retirees 
to  workers  continues  to  grow. 

The  point  made  by  witnesses  at  our  hearings  was  that  there  is  time 
to  make  such  changes — time  enough  for  the  Congress  to  make  careful 
judgments  before  taking  action. 

Scare  stories  about  social  security  going  broke  may  serve  a  purpose, 
but  they  are  unfortunate,  in  my  view,^  because,  in  ossoiu-e.  they  give 
senior  citizens  a  feeling  that  somehow  in  the  next  year  or  two  or  sev- 
eral years  they  will  be  without  funds  needed  for  their  survival  and 
welfare. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  never  allow  the 
social  security  fund  to  go  broke. 
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Since  1969,  the  Congress  has  increased  social  security  benefits  by 
more  than  68  percent.  We  have  established  an  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustment  mechanism.  Moreover,  despite  all  of  its  imperfections, 
we  established  a  supplementary  social  insurance  program  which  is 
now  helping  many  elderly  persons  to  reach  higher  income  levels  than 
had  been  the  case  under  old-age  assistance. 

We  are  determined  to  maintain  and  improve  the  best  features  of 
social  security  while  strengthening  the  system  to  help  recipients  cope 
with  inflation. 

Need  for  Effectre  Health  Delivery  System 

I  realize  that  improved  social  security  and  SSI  benefits  can  only 
do  part  of  the  job.  We  also  need  a  more  rational  health  delivery  sys- 
tem, innovations  to  reduce  the  cost  of  utilities  to  low-income  people, 
and  other  actions  which  can  help  reduce  the  drains  on  retirement 
income. 

We  will  hear  about  some  possible  lines  of  action  today  but,  more 
important,  we  will  be  listening  to  the  people. 

I  would  like  to  extend  thanks  to  the  California  Office  on  Aging, 
the  San  Francisco  Commission  on  the  Aging,  the  California  Legisla- 
tive Joint  Committee  on  Aging,  the  Gray  Panthers  of  Berkeley,  the 
San  Francisco  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Retired  Senior  Vol^^^^" 
teer  Program.  Each  of  these  has  given  this  committee  valuable  infor- 
mation and  each  will  submit  a  statement  for  the  record.  Important  as 
their  contributions  are,  they  agreed  with  me  that  today's  spotlight 
should  be  on  the  older  people  who  are  acting  as  their  own  advocates. 

To  help  keep  us  on  schedule,  I  have  asked  the  staff  to  keep  time  on 
each  panel  presentation.  I  understand  that  all  of  the  participants  are 
aware  of  the  time  constraints  we  face  and  that  we  want  to  give  every- 
one a  chance  to  testify.  Wliile  we  were  late  in  getting  underway,  I  will 
stay  to  hear  each  panel  in  its  entirety. 

i  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here. 

Our  first  witness 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  Senator  Tunney,  may  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  for  one  moment,  please? 

Senator  Tunney.  Our  first  panel  is  here  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  yield 
to  you. 

Do  the  witnesses  care  to  yield  ? 

Reverend  Peet.  I  don't  think  we  should.  Senator  Tunney.  I  think 
that  we  have  a  very  busy  schedule  in  front  of  us  and  I  think  the  witness 
might  come  along  toward  the  end  of  the  hearing. 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  that  the  black 
community  has  been  eliminated  basically  from  this  hearing.  The  black 
community  is  used  as  statistics.  We  have  more  than  12  senior  citizens 
who  are  speaking,  but  not  one  black  senior  citizen  scheduled  to  speak 
from  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  am  afraid  you  are  in  error.  There  are  black  senior 
citizens  who  are  scheduled  to  testify  and  who  will  be  appearing  today. 
The  committee  staff  met  with  black  leaders  in  the  community  so  we 
could  be  sure  that  adequate  representation  of  black  senior  citizens  was 
insured. 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  Senator  Tunney,  in  your  list  here  today 
we  have  one  black  senior  citizen  scheduled  to  speak  and  that  senior 
citizen  is  from  Berkeley.  Really,  black  senior  citizens  are  used  as  sta- 
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tistics,  but,  when  it  comes  to  fiiiidino-  the  pro<:ranis  in  San  Francisco 
and  throughout  the  State,  the  bhick  citizens  are  left  out.  AVhen  it  comes 
to  staff  positions  on  the  federally  funded  programs,  the  blacks  are  left 
out.  When  it  comes  to  your  testimony  today,  you  have  one  black  sched- 
uled to  speak  and  one  black  being  squeezed  in. 

I  think  it  is  a  smack  in  the  face  of  the  black  community  that  your 
staff  which  met  with  the  blacks  in  San  Francisco  did  not  see  fit  to 
include  one.  We  have  a  black  commissioner  here  today  who  is  not  sched- 
uled to  speak. 

Look  at  the  audience  here.  Senator.  How  many  minorities  do  you 
see?  I  think  if  this  is  the  way  your  programs  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  funded,  if  your  hearings  are  going  to  continue  on  this  particular 
course  of  not  including  the  minority  community 

Senator  Tunney.  What  organization  do  you  work  with? 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  I  am  an  independent  person,  Senator 
Tunney,  and  I  have  been  working  with  organizing  senior  citizens  in 
San  Francisco. 

Senator  Tunnet.  You  are  independent.  I  have  told  you  that  the 
committee  staff  met  with  black  leaders  and  as  a  result  of  that  meeting 
we  do  have  blacks  scheduled  to  testify  and,  if  we  have  time  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing,  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  testify. 

A  Voice  From  Audiexce.  I  vrant  to  call  this  to  your  attention  be- 
cause, of  all  the  blacks  who  met  with  your  staff  in  San  Francisco,  not 
one  of  the  black  senior  citizens  who  were  involved  in  that  meeting  are 
included  in  this  program  today.  I  think  it  is  absurd ;  I  really  do.  The 
programs  are  being  funded  and  they  are  excluding  blacks. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  that  the  blacks  are  systematically 
excluded  except  in  statistics  to  get  funding  for  State  and  Federal 
programs  but,  when  it  comes  to  participation,  they  are  excluded,  and 
I  think  you  are  responsible  for  this  because  your  staff  made  the  plans 
on  who  would  be  scheduled  to  testify. 

In  fact,  of  the  blacks  who  are  scheduled  to  speak  today,  please  stand 
to  verify  the  point. 

Senator  Tunney.  Sir.  you  are  not  going  to  overturn  the  purpose 
of  this  hearing,  and  I  Avould  request  that  you  take  your  seat. 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  Your  committee  did  not  include  the  minor- 
ity people  of  San  Francisco  and  the  State  of  California  and  your 
committee  is  not  serving  the  purpose  it  was  set  up  to  serve. 

Senator  Tunney.  We  are  deeply  concerned,  sir,  about  the  pioblems 
of  the  black  senior  citizens,  as  we  are  concerned  about  every  senior 
citizen. 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  You  don't  show  it. 

Senator  Tunney.  As  I  said,  we  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify. You  are  now  taking  the  time  of  three  senior  citizens  who  are 
scheduled  to  testify. 

The  first  witness  is  the  Reverend  Edward  Peet. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  EDWAED  PEET,  PRESIDENT.  CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS.  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  MRS.  ROSE  ADY  AND  MRS.  MARY  MORAN 

Reverend  Peet.  Mv  name  is  Rev.  Edward  Peet.  I  am  president  of  the 
California  Legislative  Council  for  Older  Americans. 
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Senator  Tunney,  we  hail  you  today  and  welcome  you  to  our  city. 
Your  own  personal  efforts  on  belialf  of  the  aged  are  well  known  and 
the  track  record  that  has  been  made  by  your  committee  in  the  field 
of  nursing  homes  is  very  well  publicized  and  we  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

The  topic  that  we  will  be  dealing  with  in  just  a  few  moments  is  the 
"Future  Directions  in  Social  Security."  We  feel  that  this  subject  is 
very  well  chosen. 

The  social  security  system  is  now  under  fire,  as  it  has  been  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  same  direction.  In  1936,  Mr.  Alf  Landon,  run- 
ning for  President,  said,  "Social  security  is  a  cruel  hoax."  Barry  Gold- 
water  said  in  1964,  "Social  security  should  be  voluntary."  The  Eeader's 
Digest  blasted  social  security  in  1967  and  it  is  at  it  once  more. 

We  of  the  legislative  council,  representing  50,000  seniors  in  Cali- 
fornia and  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
regard  the  system  as  a  solid  base  of  our  daily  bread.  We  will  not  keep 
silent  when  voices  are  needed  in  defense  of  the  social  security  system. 
We  will  hold  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer. 

Impeovejients  Needed 

At  the  same  time  we  feel  called  upon  to  S]Deak  out  for  any  improve- 
ments. We  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  following  items: 

1.  We  oppose  any  attempts  now  being  made  by  the  Ford  administra- 
tion to  restrict  the  July  1  cost-of-living  figure  to  5  percent.  This  is 
a  dishonest  piece  of  arithmetic  and  a  cruel  hoax  on  30  million  people 
whose  budgets  are  already  stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 

2.  As  each  year  the  social  security  office  computes  inflationary  trends 
in  shaping  the  cost-of-living  raise,  we  feel  that  the  special  spending 
of  older  people  should  be  taken  into  account — food,  rent,  taxes,  and 
health — basic  market  items  for  people  our  age,  and  not  the  price  of 
new  refrigerators,  cars,  or  long-distance  travel. 

3.  We  support  the  Church  amendment  to  social  security,  of  which 
we  are  glad  to  recognize  you  as  a  coauthor,  as  a  means  of  taking  the 
system  out  of  politics.  Never  again  should  a  Presidential  candidate 
take  credit  for  any  social  security  raise  which,  in  the  campaign,  he 
firmly  opposed. 

4.  We  favor  restoring  the  social  security  system  to  its  former  status 
as  an  independent  agency  outside  HEW. 

5.  We  believe  that  general  funds  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
come  in  as  a  third  source  of  support  to  the  social  security  system. 

We  of  the  council  would  like  to  present  two  witnesses  today  who 
will  be  useful  to  you  in  your  work. 

The  first  witness  is  Mrs.  Eose  Ady,  whose  apartment  is  in  a  high- 
crime  area  only  a  few  blocks  from  here.  I  will  call  upon  her  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  second  witness  is  INIrs.  ]Mar\^  INIoran,  whose  problems  and  solu- 
tions are  of  a  different  character  and  who  will  also  make  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution. 

If  I  may  now,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  Ady.  Mrs.  Ady,  would 
you  give  j^our  age  and  your  address? 
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STATEMENT   OF   EOSE   ADY 

Mrs.  Ady.  I  live  on  Jones  Street,  and  I  am  76  years  old. 

Reverend  Peet.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  your  apartment  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  I  pay  $135  a  month  for  the  apartment,  $7  for  gas  and 
electric. 

Reverend  Peet.  Are  you  being  threatened  with  a  rise? 

Mrs.  Ady.  I  am  being  threatened  with  eviction,  yes,  because  the 
owners  have  threatened  to  raise  the  rent  $35  and  I  have  refused  to  pay 
the  rent,  so  I  am  threatened  with  eviction. 

Reverend  Peet.  That  would  make  your  rent  what? 

IMrs.  Ady.  $165  and  up  she  wants  for  rent  for  an  apartment  in  the 
Tenderloin  district.  I  had  no  cold  water  in  the  tap  for  2  weeks.  I  had 
no  heat  all  winter  in  the  apartment.  There  is  a  leak  underneath  the 
sink.  One  pane  of  glass  is  broken  out  of  the  window  and  that  hasn't 
been  fixed.  They  refuse  to  do  anything  in  the  apartment.  They  want 
me  to  be  evicted. 

Reverend  Peet.  "Would  you  care  to  say  something  about  your  in- 
come? 

Mrs.  Ady.  I  get  $134  from  the  old-age  pension  and  $123  in  social 
security. 

Reverend  Peet.  I  see.  You  have  a  problem  in  making  ends  meet. 
"Would  you  say  something  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  I  have  a  5b-year-old  disabled  daughter  and  I  live  witli 
her  in  the  apartment.  She  has  been  under  psychiatric  counseling. 
She  liA^es  with  me. 

Reverend  Peet.  Did  you  find  it  hard  to  come  here  today  to  speak  on 
your  own  ? 

Refuses  to  Pay  Rext 

Mrs.  Ady.  I  find  it  very,  very  hard  to  live  on  what  the  income  is  with 
the  price  of  food  and  everything.  I  cannot  pay  $35  more  a  month  for 
rent.  I  refuse  to  pay  and  1  am  going  into  court  and,  if  she  wants  to 
kick  me  out  in  the  street,  we  will  fight  it. 

Reverend  Peet.  Do  you  have  a  way  of  getting  around  to  the  market, 
the  grocery  store  ? 

IVIrs.  Ady.  Yes.  I  go  to  the  Lucky  Market. 

Reverend  Peet.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  market  ? 

ISfrs.  Ady.  About  10  blocks.  I  take  the  bus. 

Reverend  Peet.  And  you  find  yourself  somewhat  handicapped  in 
getting  around  to  do  your  shopping? 

Mrs.  Ady.  Very  handicapped.  I  have  rheumatoid  arthritis — very 
badly  handicapped. 

Reverend  Peet.  Shall  we  continue  ? 

Senator  Tunney.  I  would  first  like  to  hear  from  your  other  witness 
and  then  I  will  direct  some  questions. 

Reverend  Peet.  IMrs,  Ady,  did  3^ou  want  to  add  anything  more? 

I  heard  you  say  in  our  office  one  day  that  when  people  get  old,  they 
get  afraid. 

Mrs.  Ady.  Yes,  they  are  afraid.  They  are  afraid  of  being  evicted : 
they  are  afraid  of  being  a  bother.  Wlien  they  live  in  a  neighborhood 
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that  has  a  high  crime  rate,  they  are  afraid  to  live  there,  I  was  held  up 
2  years  ago  on  Jones  Street  and  robbed.  I  was  pushed  up  against  the 
wall,  so  I  am  afraid,  yes. 

Reverend  Peet.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

We  will  turn  now  to  Mrs.  Mary  Moran.  How  do  you  see  the  situa- 
tion on  surviving  in  a  time  of  inflation,  Mrs.  Moran? 

STATEMENT   OF   MAEY   MOKAN 

Mrs.  MoRAN.  It  is  very  hard  and  this  last  year  has  been  particularly 
hard  because  I  lost  my  husband.  j\Iy  husband  and  I  were  both  on 
social  security. 

I  personally  feel — I  will  go  on  with  the  individual  hardships,  but 
I  wanted  to  take  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  I  resent  very  much  the 
amount  of  money  that  our  Government  spends  on  war  and  how  little 
it  spends  on  the  people. 

The  biggest  problem  besides  having  inadequate  income- — in  other 
words,  I  am  allowed  just  exactly  $255  a  month;  I'm  not  allowed  more 
than  that  or  my  Medi-Cal  would  be  cut  off.  Although  it  is  not  appar- 
ent, I  was  in  the  hospital  three  times  last  year.  During  the  second 
time  I  was  in  the  hospital  my  husband  died. 

"Confusion  Is    Fantastic" 

It  happens  that  there  is  such  a  confusion  and  scramble  in  the  social 
service  system — this  is  not  because  the  social  workers  that  I  contacted 
were  not  kindly  and  friendly — but  the  problem  is  the  laws  and  the 
confusion  is  fantastic.  I  consider  myself  a  fairly  knowledgeable  sort 
of  person  and  yot  I  was  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of 
forms  I  should  fill  out  and  the  things  I  should  ask  for,  and  I  have 
actually  not  gotten  some  of  the  financial  help  that  I  could  have  gotten 
if  I  had  haci  this  maze  of  confusion  straightened  out  by  somebody. 

Actually,  I  had  to  borrow  money  to  be  able  to  survive  up  until  now. 
I  was  finally  fortunate  to  get  into  one  of  the  finest  senior  housings  in 
San  Francisco.  This  was  a  tremendous  relief  because  I  am  financially, 
right  now  at  this  moment,  still  in  a  crisis,  but  I  see  a  way  out  ahead. 

I  doubt  if  I  could  have  talked  to  you  and  presented  my  case  3  months 
ago.  "When  I  was  right  in  the  middle  of  this  kind  of  a  confusing  mess 
that  I  was  in,  with  the  social  security  confusion  and  inadequate  in- 
come. I  was  in  no  shape  to  make  a  public  appearance. 

As  I  say.  one  area  is  relieved  and  I  have  really  adequate  housing  and 
I  have  help  from  the  California  Legislative  Council.  I  have  had  good 
friends.  People  were  not  mistreating  me ;  the  social  workers  were  not 
mistreating  me.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  law  is  a  jumble  of  confusion 
connected  with  seniors,  and  I  suppose  other  people,  but  I  am  a  senior 
so  I  know  senior  problems. 

I  think  the  need,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator, 
of  our  going  into  the  health  question  is  very  important  to  me — as  you 
can  see.  three  times  in  1  year  in  the  hospital.  Most  seniors  do  use  the 
medical  profession  50  percent  more  than  the  rest  of  you,  so  the  health 
problem  is  an  important  one  to  us. 

T  think  that  is  what  I  i-eally  wanted  vou  to  understand:  inadequate 
money  and  inadequate  attention,  general  knowledge  of  what  we  are 
up  against.  Those  two  problems  are  (he  key  to  what  my  difficulty  is, 
as  I  see  it. 
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Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Moran. 

I  was  wondering,  as  I  understand  it,  Mi-s.  Moran,  you  were  forced 
to  go  to  the  social  security  information  service  where  you  just  couldn't 
get  adequate  information  from  the  Social  Security  Administration — 
the  local  office  ? 

Mrs.  Moran.  Yes.  Because  I  still  have  some  unsolved  problems  left 
over  from  when  I  was  really  panicky,  I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  infor- 
mation in  the  social  security  office,  just  using  the  telei)]ione.  I  made  five 
calls.  One  referred  to  the  next  and  the  next  and  finally  the  sixth  call 
turned  me  back  to  the  original  number  and  that's  where  it  ended.  In 
other  words,  there  is  some  kind  of  crisis,  apparently,  in  the  social 
security  information  area  where  an  ordinary  person  can't  get  through. 

If  I  had  connections  or  maybe  if  I  could  have  used  your  name,  I 
might  have  broken  through,  but  I  was  up  against  a  complete  wall. 

IxSTITUTIONx\L   UNRESPONSIVENESS 

Senator  Tunney.  One  of  the  things  that  drives  people  up  the  wall 
is  the  feeling  that  institutions  are  unresponsive;  that  some  kind  of 
invisible  wall  exists  between  them  and  persons  hired  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  serve  the  people.  There  is  a  feeling  that  they  do  not  serve. 

Mrs.  Ady,  I  found  your  testimony  particularly  compelling  as  you 
related  your  fear  that  you  might  be  thrown  out  of  your  apartment, 
and  that  you  would  not  know,  then,  what  to  do.  What  would  happen 
if  you  were  evicted  from  your  apartment  because  you  refused  to  pay 
this  higher  rent  that  you  say  you  can't  aflord  I  It  is  clear  from  your 
income  that  you  can't  afford  it.  What  would  happen  to  you  ?  Where 
would  you  go?  Are  there  any  other  apartments  that  are  available? 
Do  you  know  of  public  housing  for  senior  citizens  available  in  the 
area  ?  Reverend  Peet,  would  you  speak  to  her  ? 

Eeverend  Peet.  Yes.  Mrs.  Ady,  the  Senator  asked,  in  the  event  you 
were  evicted  from  where  you  are  living,  where  would  you  go — where 
would  you  turn  if  you  are  thrown  out  of  your  present  place  ? 

INIrs.  Ady.  I  didn't  get  the  question. 

Reverend  Peet.  If  vou  had  to  be  evicted,  where  would  you  go  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  I'd  have  to  find  an  apartment  someplace. 

Reverend  Peet.  Could  you  readily  find  one  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  Some  people  don't  want  to  rent  to  an  elderly  person  and 
some  don't  want  to  rent  to  a  woman  Avith  a  disabled  daughter.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  this  in  San  Francisco. 

Not  only  that,  they  want  $35  for  a  cleaning  charge  and  $1.50  for 
each  key. 

Senator  Tunney.  Is  there  anyone  that  you  can  go  to? 

]Mrs.  Ady.  I  have  no  people,  all  of  my  people  are  dead.  My  daughter 
is  the  only  person  who  is  left. 

Senator  Tunney.  Are  you  getting  any  kind  of  sympathetic  consid- 
eration? 

Mrs.  Ady.  I  haven't  gotten  any.  Reverend  Peet  is  the  only  one  I 
really  know,  and  Mrs.  Brown  has  been  very  helpful.  She  has  advised 
me  not  to  pay  any  increase  in  rent  and  we  will  go  to  court  and  fight  it 
out. 

Senator  Tunney.  But  from  your  understanding,  there  is  no  other 
apartment  you  could  rent  for  the  same  price  you  are  paying  in  your 
present  apartment  ? 
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Mrs.  Ady.  They  are  all  $145,  $155,  $165  a  month.  I  have  tried,  and 
they  are  in  very  low-class  neighborhoods. 

Senator  Tunnet.  How  much  do  you  spend  every  day  on  food  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  We  allow  $1.50  for  the  two  of  us. 

Senator  Ttjnney.  $4.50. 

Mrs.  Ady.  Per  day  for  both  of  us. 

Senator  Tunney.  So  that's  $2.25  apiece. 

Mrs.  Ady.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Tunney,  That  doesn't  go  very  far,  does  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  No,  and  that  has  to  be  three  meals  a  day. 

Senator  Tunney.  How  about  medical  care  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  I  have  medicare  aiKl  Medi-Cal  but  I  have  to  pay  for  my 
own  medicine,  prescriptions — $8.50  a  month. 

Senator  Tunney.  What  about  transportation?  How  do  you  get 
around  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  I  can't  get  on  a  bus  so  if  I  have  to  go  anywhere  I  have  to 
use  a  cab. 

Senator  Tunney.  That's  pretty  expensive. 

Mrs.  Ady.  Yes ;  80  cents  to  sit  in  a  cab. 

Senator  Tunney.  What  is  your  total  income  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  $134  a  month  from  old-age  pension  and  $123.10  from 
social  security. 

Senator  Tunney.  Inflation  must  have  you  reeling. 

Mrs.  Ady.  Oh,  I  should  say  so.  We've  felt  the  impact  all  right.  We 
have  had  to  cut  down  on  everything. 

Senator  Tunney.  Have  you  had  to  cut  back  on  your  food  ? 

Mrs.  Ady.  Eight,  and  we  are  not  able  to  buy  any  clothing. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  willingness  to  tell 
what  certainly  is  a  difficult  story  of  the  problems  you  face  from  day  to 
day. 

Mrs.  Ady.  You  are  welcome.  Senator  Tunney. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  all  of  you  on 
the  panel  being  here. 

Our  next  witnesses  are  Mrs.  Laverna  Canatela,  Miss  Edna  Peralta, 
and  Mr.  Don  Hollar. 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  Senator  Tunney,  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
you  for  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Tunney.  Sir,  the  hearing  schedule  is  extremely  full.  If  I  let 
you  speak,  these  witnesses  and  other  people  we  have  scheduled  won't 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  abuse  on  the  part 
of  Americans 

Senator  Tunney.  Could  you  wait  until  after  our  scheduled  witnesses 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  give  their  testimony  ?  We  will  try  to  hear 
from  you  then,  sir. 

A  Voice  Froivi  Audience.  You  have  forgotten  the  Filipinos  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  a  part  of  America. 

Senator  Tunney.  Of  course  you  are  part  of  America  and  I  am  very 
concerned  about  problems  facing  Filipinos  and  I  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  your  testimony.  Please  don't  misinterpret  me  when  I  say  that 
first  we  need  to  hear  from  the  witnesses  we  have  scheduled.  We  are  in 
no  way  indicating  that  we  don't  think  your  testimony  is  very  valuable. 
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A  Voice  From  Audience.  I  want  to  be  tlie  last  speaker,  I  know  the 
Filipinos'  problems  and  the  social  security  problems  in  America. 

Senator  Tunney.  You  will  get  a  chance  to  testify.  If  you  would  just 
wait  and  give  these  other  witnesses  a  chance,  then  you  will  be  per- 
mitted to  testify. 

A  Voice  Fkom  Audience.  My  name  is  Mr.  Santos.* 

Senator  Tunney.  Could  you  wait  until  we  go  through  the  wit- 
nesses ?  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  after  they  have  testi- 
fied. I  am  interested  in  your  problems,  but  we  have  a  scheduled  hearing 
to  follow.  These  persons  have  spent  time  to  prepare  their  testimony 
and  we  want  to  give  them  a  chance. 

Mr.  Santos.  I  will  appreciate  that.  If  you  want  to  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity tonight,  I  will 

Senator  Tunney.  I  have  a  form  here  which  the  staff  can  give  you 
and  anyone  else  who  wants  to  testify.  The  form  will  enable  you  to 
write  out  what  you  wish  to  say  and  send  in  a  statement. 

Mrs.  Canatela,  you  may  proceed. 

PANEL  ON  ELECTRICITY  AND  GAS  FOR  PEOPLE 

Mrs.  Canatela.  Good  afternoon,  Senator  Tunney.  INIy  name  is  La- 
verna  Canatela  and  I  represent  Electricity  and  Gas  for  People,  a  cam- 
paign of  the  Citizens  Action  League. 

Rising  utility  bills  are  one  thing  that  makes  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  senior  citizens  who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  We  would  like 
to  talk  with  you  about  this  problem  today. 

The  members  of  our  panel  are  Mr.  Don  Holler,  administrator  of 
Bethany  Senior  Citizens  Housing,  and  Miss  Edna  Peralta,  a  senior 
citizen. 

Mr.  Holler,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  W.  HOLLER,  ADMINISTRATOR,  BETHANY 
CENTER  SENIOR  HOUSING,  INC. 

Mr.  Holler.  My  name  is  Don  Holler  and  I  am  the  administrator 
of  Bethany  Center  Senior  Housing,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  an  assisted 
housing  project  for  senior  citizens  under  the  236  program. 

Our  concern  regarding  a  lifeline  concept  for  gas  and  electricity  is 
how  we  will  be  included.  Under  our  program,  utilities  are  included  in 
the  basic  rental  established  by  FHA  and  HUD.  On  October  1, 1978,  we 
were  authorized  a  $3  per  unit  basic  rental  increase  to  offset  rising 
utility  rates. 

Presently  our  monthly  operating  income  is  offset  by  50  percent  to 
satisfy  mortgage,  insurance,  and  reserve  for  replacement  required  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  answering  a  questionnaire  from  Senator 
Church  regarding  energv  costs,  we  ascertained  that  we  are  expending 
between  18  and  19  percent  of  our  operating  budget  for  utilities  alone. 
In  comparing  the  expenditure  for  utilities  for  the  first  9  months  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  and  the  first  9  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  we  find 
that  the  average  monthly  increase  is  approximately  $375  per  month 
over  the  previous  period. 

For  persons  on  fixed  incomes,  living  in  nonprofit,  federally  funded 
housing,  the  magic  figure  for  housing,  including  utilities,  is  25  per- 

*  See  statement,  p.  1149. 
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cent.  It  is  inevitable  to  escape  a  not-too-distant  increase  in  basic 
rentals  if  some  relief  is  not  given  to  include  nonprofit,  multihousing 
units,  which  increase  would  certainly  cause  these  low-income  persons 
to  be  expending  more  than  25  percent  of  their  income  for  rent. 

Our  residents  of  Bethany  Center  do  implore  that  they,  and  all  like 
citizens,  be  included  in  any  legislation  that  may  give  them  relief  from 
spiraling  utility  increases. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Caistatela.  Mrs.  Peralta. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDNA  PERALTA 

Mrs.  Peralta.  Hello,  Senator.  I  am  one  of  the  lucky  people  in  that 
I  worked  for  many  years  and  I  receive  a  company  retirement  pension 
in  addition  to  my  social  security  benefit. 

Along  with  that,  it  should  follow  that  the  1974  boost  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  of  11  percent  and  two  pension  increases  received  in  the 
last  2  years  which  amounted  to  about  131^4  percent  should  make  me  a 
very  happy  senior  citizen  economically,  but  instead  it  is  rather  a  sad 
result  because  the  constantly  rising  utility  bills  have  practically  wiped 
out  the  gain. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  others  in  the  same  category  as  I,  and  I 
feel  that  this  situation  must  be  remedied.  The  answer,  however,  is 
not — I  repeat,  is  not — in  the  printing  of  energy  coupons  or  stamps  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  Tunistey.  I  want  to  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAVERNA  CANATELA 

Mrs.  Canatela.  Senator,  you  have  heard  what  the  problem  is.  We 
would  like  you  to  know  that  we  have  a  solution — that  is,  lifeline.  We 
have  worked  to  have  a  bill  introduced  into  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature which  would  establish  a  lifeline  rate  structure  for  gas  and  elec- 
tricity for  all  residential  users,  that  is  A.B.  167.  That  bill  would  man- 
date the  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  reduce  residential  rates  by 
at  least  25  percent  and  would  force  the  big  users  of  gas  and  electricity 
to  pay  their  fair  share.  It  would  encourage  big  business  to  conserve 
gas  and  electricity  as  we  all  do,  and  it  would  stop  the  process  of  pass- 
ing every  increase  in  gas  prices  or  oil  prices  or  all  construction  costs 
or  every  increase  in  dividends  to  shareholders  on  to  us,  the  small  resi- 
dential users. 

Senator,  we  need  your  leadership  on  this  issue.  You  are  elected  by 
all  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California.  If  you  would  endorse  our 
lifeline  bill.  A.B.  167  it  would  have  a  big  influence  on  our  State  legisla- 
ture and  help  us  get  the  bill  passed. 

The  lifeline  concept  can  also  be  applied  on  the  national  level,  wher- 
ever the  Federal  Government  regulated  the  sale  of  gas  or  electricity. 
A  good  example  would  be  the  sale  of  natural  gas,  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Gas  Commission. 

State  Bill  on  Utility  Fees 

Senator  Tunney.  I  am  certainly  willing  to  endorse  the  concept. 
I  had  not  heard  of  the  bill  until  you  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
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my  staff  several  days  ago.  Of  course  A.B.  167  is  a  bill  in  the  State 
legislature,  not  a  Federal  bill.  Nonetheless,  I  am  very  interested  in 
that  concept  because  I  tliink  that  there  has  to  be  a  decent  fee  structure 
for  those  utility  needs  that  are  basic  to  welfare — indeed,  survival. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  rate  structure  which  charges  low 
electricity  users  the  highest  charge  pei-  unit  and  lower  rates  to  major 
users  of  electricity.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  highly  unfair.  Because 
of  substantial  increases  in  the  costs  of  natural  gas,  as  well  as  electricity, 
in  the  past  2  years,  reflecting  the  energ}-  price  increases,  I  tliink  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  something  like  a  food  stamp  program  for 
utilities. 

A  Voices  From  Audience.  No,  no. 

Senator  Tunney.  Please  understand  me.  T  am  not  saying  that  you 
get  electricity  stamps;  I  am  saying  that  minimal  usere  "should  have  a 
subsidy  for  electric  utilities.  One^of  the  concepts  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced is  the  stamp  program.  Another  is  lifeline. 

I  have  not,  myself,  taken  a  position  on  any  one  of  the  concepts.  I 
came  here  today  to  learn  from  you  so  that  I  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  construct  legislation  at  the  national  level  which  reflects  the  needs 
in  my  State,  which  I  think  reflects  national  needs. 

So,  I  want  to  learn  more  from  you  about  the  lifeline  proposal  so 
when  we  get  this  hearing  record  back  to  Washington,  we  will  be  able 
to  allow  other  Senators  and  their  staffs  to  read  the  record  and  take 
the  kind  of  action  that  you  and  others  feel  is  going  to  be  the  most 
beneficial. 

I  did  have  a  couple  of  questions  about  lifeline  which  I  would  like 
to  address  to  you. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the  cost  of  lifeline  would  be  in  either 
total  terms  here  in  the  State  or  what  the  benefit  would  be  to  the  aver- 
age user  ? 

Mrs.  Canatela.  Well,  a  25-percent  decrease  in  a  monthly  bill  of  $20 
would  be  $5,  and  many  of  the  bills  have  been  running  way  over  $20; 
so  it  would  be  between  $5  and  $10  a  month,  I  presume,  or  less. 

Senator  Tunney.  It  would  save  the  average  utility  user  $5  to  $10  a 
month  ? 

Mrs.  Caxatela.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunney.  Please  exjilain  once  again  how  the  lifeline  pro- 
gram would  work  and  how  it  would  be  funded  at  the  State  level.  Are 
there  State  funds  that  are  going  to  be  used  ? 

Mrs.  Canatela.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  The  concept  of  this,  the  pres- 
ent bill  as  it  now  stands  in  1975,  takes  an  average  of  an  annual  bill 
for  the  year  1974,  and  then  there  would  be  this  reduction,  possibly 
given  in"  the  form  of  a  credit,  by  P.G.  &  E.  monthly  or  quarterly  to 
make  up  that  lifeline  rate. 

Senator  Tunney.  So  the  utility  companies  could  charge  a  higher 
price?  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  would  allow  the  public  utili- 
ties to  charge  a  higher  price  to  the  major  users  of  electricity,  such  as 
industries,  to  make  the  lifeline  rate  available  ? 

Mrs.  Canatela.  That's  right.  The  whole  concept  of  lifeline  is,  if 
you  save,  you  would  have  a  savings  in  your  electricity  and  gas  bills 
and,  if  you  use  a  lot  of  gas  and  electricity,  you  would  pay  that  amount. 
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Present  Rate  Structure  Untair 

Senator  Tunney.  Since  I  first  became  aware  of  the  problems  tliat 
people  face  in  paying  the  increased  charges  on  their  utility  bills,  I 
have  felt  that  the  present  rate  structure  is  terribly  unfair. 

If  a  small  user  pays  a  much  higher  unit  price  than  a  large  user,  we, 
in  a  sense,  reward  wastefulness ;  that  is  very  unfair. 

I  think  this  is  an  interesting  concept.  Of  course,  the  question  is 
whether  there  is  anything  that  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to' 
implement  this  kind  of  a  program.  This  bill  is,  of  course,  a  State  issue 
at  the  present.  It  is  a  public  utilities  issue  and  it  doesn't  deal  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Do  you  think  there  is  anything  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  to  encourage  lifeline  on  a  national  basis  ?  Do  you  feel  that  it  should 
be  handled  on  a  national  basis  or  at  the  State  level  ? 

Mrs.  Canatela.  I  am  sure  that  most  Calif ornians  are  having  their 
own  problems,  and  every  State  in  the  Union  is  having  a  similar  prob- 
lem with  rising  utility  rates,  especially  for  people  on  fixed  incomes. 
If  California  sets  the  precedent,  it  ma}^  go  all  the  way  through  the 
whole  Nation. 

Senator  Tunney.  We  could  dictate  to  the  States  that  they  do  this. 
Of  course  it  would  be  somewhat  unusual  since  I  don't  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  done  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  past.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  can't  do  it,  however. 

INIrs.  Canatela.  That's  right.  Also,  the  system  of  rate  structure  for 
our  utilities  is  a  very  old  system,  when  gas  and  electricity  were  abun- 
dant; today  we  are  running  into  the  shortages,  so  something  should 
be  done. 

Senator  Tunney.  What  you  are  saying  then,  is  that  lifeline  is  a 
much  better  system  than  an  energy  stamp  system  because  it  doesn't 
have  many  of  the  complications — the  Fecleral  and  State  redtape.  In 
a  sense,  with  lifeline,  you  just  reduce  the  price  of  the  bill  that  is  paid 
by  low-energy  users.  It  is  much  simpler. 

Mrs.  Canatela.  That's  right. 

Senator  Tunney.  It  makes  sense  to  me. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  very  much  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Grant.  My  name  is  Leslie  Grant  and  I  am  from  San  Rafael. 
May  I  have  permission  to  address  this  meeting  at  the  appropriate 
time  ? 

Senator  Tunney.  I  want  very  much  to  hear  you,  but  we  do  have 
these  other  witnesses  which  we  have  scheduled.  We  want  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  testifv.  Because  manv  of  them  have  been  waiting  in  the 
room,  anticipating  that  they  are  going  to  be  testifying  in  a  few  minutes, 
let's  hear  from  them  and  then  we  will  call  on  you  and  the  two  other 
gentlemen  who  indicated  they  wished  to  speak. 

_Mr.  Grant.  Put  my  name  down,  please,  Leslie  Grant.  I  am  legally 
blind  and  I  was  a  candidate  for  State  senatorial  office  and  was  the 
author  of  many  pieces  of  legislation. 

Senator  Tunney.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Grant.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunney.  Our  next  witnesses  are  Mr.  Arnold  Sternberg, 
director  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development ;  and  two  private  citizens  who  will  accompany  him, 
Mrs.  Ada  Ruth  Rose  of  San  Jose,  and  Mr.  Morris  Sharnoff  of  Oakland. 
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PANEL  ON  HOUSING 
STATEMENT  OP  MORRIS  SHARNOFF 

:Mr.  Sharxoff.  My  name  is  Morris  Slianioff  and  I  reside  at  Otter- 
bein  Manor  in  Oalvland.  Otterbein  Manor  is  one  of  the  11  residences 
operated  by  Satellite  Senior  Homes,  Inc. 

Satellite  Homes  is  one  of  the  projects  that  comes  under  HUD,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  adequate  housing  to  senior  citizens  on  low 
and  moderate  fixed  incomes. 

At  Otterbein  Manor  we  have  38  rental  units,  plus  a  manager's  apart- 
ment— making  39  units  in  all. 

I  subniit  a  copy  of  a  letter  *  to  the  Senate  and  House  Subcommittees 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  which  will,  I  believe,  provide  you 
with  factual  information  that  might  aid  you  in  the  search  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  in  question. 

The  letter  was  drafted  by  the  Otterbein  Manor  Tenants  Associa- 
tion in  response  to  the  imminent  11 -percent  increase  in  rent  requested 
by  Harold  Foster,  executive  director  of  the  satellite  project. 

That  part  of  section  502  referred  to  in  the  letter,  which  provided 
for  HUD  to  subsidize  any  increase  in  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance due  to  inflation,  was  stricken  out  from  the  bill  and  passed 
on  to  the  tenants. 

Irvin  Farley,  Director  of  Housing,  Management  Division  of  HUD, 
in  a  letter,  August  28,  1974,  addressed  to  Mr.  Foster,  wrote :  '"Our 
detailed  review  of  your  supporting  documentation  justified  consider- 
ably more  than  an  11-percent  increase  at  this  time.  .  .  ."  What  else  can 
this  indicate  than  another  increase  in  the  offing? 

I  need  not  elaborate  on  the  grief  another  increase  would  bring  to 
the  tenants  who  have  to  subsist  on  the  average  income,  let  alone  those 
on  less  than  average,  as  indicated  in  that  letter.  As  for  the  more  finan- 
cially fortunate,  continued  rent  increases  will  eventually  force  many 
of  them  into  the  low-income  groups. 

Another  matter,  which  is  not  directly  related  to  the  foregoing  and 
must  be  considered  apart,  is  the  nonprofit  feature  of  the  HUD  projects. 

The  projects  are  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  but  that  does  not 
hold  true  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  construction,  furnishings,  financ- 
ing, et  cetera,  of  the  project  apartment  houses.  If  Otterbein  Manor  is 
typical,  then  the  overall  cost  of  the  Satellite  projects  must  be  extremely 
inflated — without  rhyme  or  reason.  As  indicated  by  the  mortgage,  the 
overall  cost  of  Otterbein  is  just  about  $725,000.  No  builder  in  his  right 
mind,  having  in  mind  a  similar  apartment  structure  and  placing  it  on 
the  market  at  completion  time,  would  attempt  it,  even  on  today's  mar- 
ket, at  two-thirds  that  cost. 

By  rule  of  thumb,  the  asking  price  of  this  type  of  income  properties 
is  determined  by  multiplying  by  seven  the  gross  annual  income.  In 
May  1973,  when  Otterbein  was  opened  for  occupancy,  the  very  top 
rent  for  the  one-bedroom  units  was  $150,  and  studios  $130,  including 
garage  or  parking  space,  but  not  gas  and  electricity.  Thus,  based  upon 
the  maximum  rent  (8  units  at  $150,  30  at  $130),  the  annual  income 
would  amount  to  $62,760.  Multiplied  by  seven,  this  would  equal 
$439,320  including  the  builder's  profit  and  real  estate  broker's  commis- 
sion, which  are  not  inconsiderable. 


*  See  app.  3,  Item  3,  p.  1213. 
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HUD  sets  certain  standards  for  its  buildings,  such  as  fireproofinf^, 
sizable  recreation  rooms,  safety  devices,  et  cetera,  wliich  add  up  to  con- 
siderable amounts.  On  the  other  side,  the  commercial  enterprises  are 
compelled  by  city  ordinance  to  provide  parking  space  for  each  living 
unit;  in  this  instance,  29  more  spaces  than  is  provided  by  Otterbein. 
This,  too,  is  an  item  of  considerable  significance. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  factors,  if  the  overall  cost  of  Otterbein 
is  estimated  at  $500,000,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  overly  generous. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then  $225,000,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  is  noth- 
ing to  sneeze  at,  and  some  thought  should  be  given  to  it.  The  import  of 
this  matter  is — the  Otterbein  tenants  are  taxed  $15  per  month  for  40 
years  for  each  resident :  $2.52856  (monthly  payment  for  $1,000)  multi- 
plied by  225  divided  by  38  rental  units  equals  $15.  Or  put  it  this  way : 
$2.52856  X  225^38  =  $15. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  problem. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sharnoff . 

Mr.  Sternberg,  were  you  going  to  lead  this  panel  ? 

Mr.  Sternberg.  I  haven't  had  any  discussion  with  my  two  fellow 
panelists  and  I  am  happy  to  defer  to  Ada. 

Senator  Tunney.  Wliy  don't  we  have  Ada  Ruth  Eose  testify  ?  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  hear  from  the  distaff  side. 

STATEMENT  OE  ADA  RUTH  ROSE 

Mrs.  Rose.  Thank  you.  I  hope  you  can  hear  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Some  10  years  ago  when  my  husband's  health  was  severely  impaired 
quite  unexpectedly  due  to  an  accident,  we  were  suddenly  faced  with 
a  decision  on  how  and  where  to  invest  our  small  savings  to  the  best 
advantage  and  where  and  how  to  live  on  a  small  retirement  allotment 
and  social  security.  In  other  words,  we  were  forced  10  years  before 
our  time  to  enter  the  old-age  bracket.  The  overall  income  of  our  family 
was  thus  suddenly  cut  to  about  one-fourth  its  usual  size.  This  de- 
manded immediate  and  drastic  changes. 

After  long  and  serious  considerations  of  our  changed  circumstances, 
in  order  to  live  comfortably  and  with  dignity,  we  decided  to  purchase 
a  mobile  home.  With  the  going  rate  of  older  homes  here  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  at  approximately  $39,000,  and  with  my  husband  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair^ — $20,000  5  years  ago  could  b\iy  a  very  fine 
mobile  home  without  the  responsibilities  of  yard  care,  et  cetera,  and 
we  could  have  access  to  recreational  facilities.  The  responsibilities  of 
huge  insurance  rates  for  those  facilities  are  divided  amongst  all  of 
the  tenants,  and  there  is  always  someone  on  call  in  case  of  emergency 
24  hours  a  day. 

However,  when  we  purchased  our  mobile  home,  we  were  faced  with 
a  very  unique  situation.  Here  we  were  in  a  dual  role  which  we  were 
not  prepared  for.  We  thought  we  were  prepared,  but,  when  you  real- 
ize that  you  own  the  home  but  you  don't  own  the  land  upon  which 
that  home  sets,  you  are  not  only  an  owner  but  a  renter,  so  you  are  in 
a  dual  role.  Actually  you  are  both  a  landlord  as  well  as  a  tenant. 

Fortmiately  for  us  we  had  chosen  a  mobile  home  park  of  unusually 
good  reputation  and  high  standards.  This  does  not  represent  the 
majority  of  cases,  however.  We  proudly  maintain  this  standard,  but 
as  we  have  talked  to  others,  we  have  found  untold  discrepancies  on 
the  part  of  park  managers  and  owners  who  slip  in  additional  charges 
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to  people  who  rent  the  spaces  upon  which  they  place  their  mobile 
homes. 

Added-on  Charges  ix  Mobile  Homes 

This  can  be  done  quite  legitimately  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  actual 
OAvners  of  the  property.  When  you  sign  a  rental  agreement  as  you 
move  in  you  agree  that  you  will  abide  by  the  rules  set  forth  by  the 
owners.  They  are,  in  general,  very  acceptable.  However,  this  doesn't 
mention  the  fact  that  3'ou  may  be  charged  for  every  night  a  guest 
calls  at  your  home  and,  as  the  time  flies  by,  should  your  guest  stay 
or  have  a  baby  with  him,  and  if  he  should  happen  to  stay  ])ast  mid- 
night, you  may  be  charged  hotel  rates  for  him  as  for  a  full  night's 
lodging.  It  doesn't  tell  you  the  fact  that  if  that  guest  should  happen 
to  have  a  pet,  you  would  be  charged  $3.50  for  having  a  pet  in  your 
home. 

These  are  simply  instances  of  small  charges,  perhaps,  but  the  little 
imseen  charges  that  can  be  put  in  if  you  have  an  unscrupulous  person 
owning  the  property  or  leasing  the  property  upon  which  your  mobile 
home  stands. 

In  some  instances,  if  you  have  a  small,  older  mobile  home  which  is 
in  good  repair,  if  it  doesn't  measure  more  than  10  feet  wide,  they 
have  asked  that  you  move  that  mobile  home  out,  if  it  is  10  years  old 
and  you  intend  to  sell  it.  That  is  what  we  have  called  the  10-10  law. 
Thanks  to  our  ]:)resent  Sacramento  officials  and  also  pressure  from 
Arnold  Sternberg,  whom  we  appreciate  very  much,  we  now  have  an 
amendment  to  this  law  which  would  make  such  actions  illegal,  if  it 
is  in  good  repair,  merely  because  it  is  10  years  old. 

As  a  result  of  so  many  unfair  and  discriminating  regulations  that 
affect  mobile  home  owners  as  a  whole,  my  husband  and  I  became 
active  in  the  one  voice  most  important  in  this  State  for  those  who  live 
in  mobile  homes,  the  Golden  State  Mobile  Home  Owner's  League,  Inc. 
We  have  diligently  tried  to  keep  our  city,  county,  and  State,  as  well 
as  Federal  elected  officials,  better  informed  as  to  the  possible  ways  to 
keep  the  5  percent  of  this  State's  population  who  live  in  mobile  home 
parks  at  this  time  proud  and  contented  residents. 

The  mobile  home  industry  now  acounts  for  one-third  of  the  single- 
family  market,  and  95  percent  of  all  single-family  homes  in  the  State 
of  California  are  now  mobile  homes  according  to  our  24th  Congres- 
sional District  representative,  Leona  Egeland,  Sacramento,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  sales  of  single-family  dwellings  being  mobile  homes. 
Since  California  is  the  largest  State,  we  need  much  help.  Definite 
guidelines  set  up  throughout  this  entire  industry  and  very  certainly 
other  States  will  agree  that  Federal  guidelines  are  needed  to  prevent 
imfair  practices  within  a  new  field  and  such  a  largo  one. 

However,  as  the  size  of  the  industry  grows,  so  do  the  complaints  as 
to  faulty  equipment,  unqualified  warranties,  untrained  installers,  un- 
trained movers,  dealers,  and  ])ark  managers. 

Our  mobile  home  league  is  active  all  over  the  State,  foi-  we  iiave 
foimd  that  only  by  numbers  can  our  voices  be  heard;  but  this  is  just 
one  State.  Other  States  are  also  following  suit  with  oi-ganiz:itions  of 
their  own  out  of  the  tremendous  need  to  be  heai'd.  ^NFany  are  patterning 
their  organizations  after  ours. 

We  must  have  legislative  advocates  and  legislative  people  who 
are  aware  of  the  needs  of  people  who  are  on  fixed  incomes  in  these 
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United  States.  We  are  now  50  States  and  it  would  seem  that  a  very 
few  guidelines  from  the  Federal  level,  Mr.  Tunney,  would  be  most 
helpful.  We  appreciate  your  concern  and  trust  that  via  HUD  or 
with  your  continued  interest  in  the  National  Housing  Act,  1974, 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  look  into  this. 
Senator  Tunnet.  Thank  you. 

Advocates  Federal  Action 

Mrs.  Rose.  Within  our  own  State  we  now  have  several  fine  bills  up 
for  consideration  at  this  moment.  I  will  mention  them  quickly,  only 
because  it  would  seem  better  if  they  were  Federal  laws. 

Assembly  bill  165,  which  refers  to  Arnold  Sternberg's  housing 
and  community  development,  would  establish  more  standardized 
methods  and  more  standardized  qualities  of  health,  safety,  fitness  of 
materials,  and  so  forth,  so  that  the  homes  being  built  would  be 
examined  at  the  factories  as  they  are  being  assembled  and  not  have 
an  inspection  only  after  the  mobile  home  has  been  setup,  as  well  as 
a  complete  inspection  of  every  mobile  home  before  it  is  occupied. 

In  transporting  mobile  homes  from  the  factory  to  the  site_  Tipon 
which  they  will  be  set,  much  can  happen  and.  unless  they  are  joined 
together  and  inspected  as  they  would  be  lived  in,  on  a  complete-unit 
basis  which  would  be  as  an  addition  to  the  present  law,  much  could 
happen  that  could  be  faulty. 

Another  bill  is  Assembly  bill  637,  which  works  along  the  same 
lines.  It  would  require  that  managers,  builders,  assemblers,  setup 
crews,  and  so  forth,  be  licensed;  in  other  words,  be  trained  and  pass 
some  kind  of  qualification  questionnaire.  A  Federal  law  would  be 
stronger. 

We  have  other  bills,  many  of  which  can  be  brought  up  before  you  to 
consider,  but  these  are  only  in  our  State  by  our  legislature  within  this 
State.  Surely  other  States  have  some  good,  as  well  as  poor,  legislation, 
but  if  you  could  help  us  get  some  Federal  guidelines  for  all  States, 
the  savings  of  those  on  fixed  incomes  could  and  would  be  far  more 
protected  in  the  future  against  unfair  ordinances  and  laws  that  now 
make  it  possible  for  every  State  to  have  its  own  rules,  and  every  county, 
town,  and  hamlet  can  charge  whatever  they  desire  from  the  mobile 
home  owner.  We  place  our  hopes  for  fair  consideration  of  adequate 
housing  in  mobile  homes  before  you  as  a  plausible  solution  to  the 
growing  numbers  of  the  aging.  Please  consider  our  suggestions. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunney.  Mr.  Sternbero;. 


"to* 


STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLD  STERNBEEG,  DIRECTOR,  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  Sternberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator,  for  inviting  me 
hero  today  to  the  hearing  in  San  Francisco.  I  appreciate  your  hold- 
ing the  hearing  here. 

"N^Hiile  I  ani  too  young  yet  to  be  on  a  fixed  income,  as  a  resultof 
the  Governor's  stringent  budget  controls  I  am  on  a  strict  budget  which 
would  preclude  me  from  going  to  Washington  to  address  your  hear- 
ings as  much  as  it  would  preclude  any  one  of  our  senior  citizens 
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from  going  to  Washington.  So  on  my  own  belialf  I  am  appreciative 
of  tlie  fact  that  you  are  here. 

In  anticipation  of  these  hearings,  Senator,  we  took  a  look  at  some 
1970  census  figures.  We  were  especially  concerned  with  those  which 
deal  with  the  percentage  of  income  spent  for  gross  rent  by  senior 
citizens.  We  found  that  in  1970 — mind  you  are  now  5  years  down  the 
road — in  the  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas,  fully  70  percent  of  those 
families  and  persons  with  incomes  under  $5,000  were  paying  35  percent 
or  more  of  their  income  for  shelter. 

Now,  when  you  consider  that  we  in  this  country  have  always  felt 
that  the  proper  standard  was  25  percent  of  income,  you  can  readily 
see  what  that  means — 35  percent  of  income  or  more  for  those  families 
under  $5,000.  That  was  5  years  ago.  I  shudder  to  think  what  the 
figin"es  look  like  today. 

We  have  done  some  extrapolations  based  on  social  security  income, 
based  on  increases  of  income  of  those  families  under  $5,000  ijf,  indeed, 
they  have  increased,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  statistically  wrong,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  we  are  approaching  45  percent  or  higher  being 
spent  on  shelter  by  families  whose  incomes  are  under  $5,000 — elderly 
families.  That  is  a  situation  that  cries  out  for  relief. 

This  is  a  situation  that  means  since  shelter  or  housing  is  a  fixed  item 
in  the  budget,  there  are  a  host  of  other  things  that  must  go  begging. 
The  choice  is  paying  that  amount  for  shelter  or  sleeping  in  the  ]iark. 
People  need  shelter  and  I  am  afraid  what  goes  begging  is  food,  cloth- 
ing, medication,  travel,  transportation,  and  all  of  those  other  things 
which  you  mentioned  in  your  opening  remarks. 

There  is  a  second  dimension  to  the  problem  insofar  as  housing  is 
concerned.  You  have  7.5  million  units  of  housing  of  all  kinds  in  Cali- 
fornia, One  million  of  those,  by  census  definitions,  are  substandard. 
Three  hundred  thousand  should  have  been  bulldozed  or  are  ready  for 
the  bulldozer  today  but  are  occupied.  Also  1.2  million  of  those  7.5 
million  are  overpriced  by  our  25-percent  standard.  If  we  look  at  the 
percentages,  a  minimum  of  20  percent  of  all  of  the  units  in  each  of 
those  categories — substandard,  overpriced,  ready  for  the  bulldozers — 
are  occupied  by  California  senior  citizens  today. 

Property  Tax  Relief 

This  is  something  that  neither  we  at  the  State  nor  at  the  Federal 
level,  I  submit,  can  long  tolerate.  At  the  State  level  there  is  already 
existing  legislation  which  provides  some  form  of  property  tax  relief 
for  senior  citizens.  We  are  looking  very  carefully  at  the  possibilities 
of  tax  relief  for  elderly  ciitzens  who  don't  own  property  but  who  are 
tenants.  ^Yhat  kind  of  relief  from  property  taxes  can  be  passed  through 
to  those  of  our  senior  citizens  who  are  tenants  ? 

As  far  as  A.B.  167 — lifeline — is  concerned,  there  is  already  prece- 
dent in  this  State  for  preferential  utility  rates  foi-  senior  ciitzens.  It 
exists  in  telephone  ratemaking  and,  hopefully,  that  precedent  Avill  be 
followed  elsewhere. 

In  that  connection,  sir,  you  asked  what  assistance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  rrive  to  the'concept  of  A.B.  107.  To  the  extent  that  A.B. 
167  may  provide  a  penalty  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  incentive  for 
energy  conservation,  given  a  re^nsed  rate  structure  which  would  turn 
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the  scales,  as  it  were,  and  increase  rates  for  large  consumers,  I  would 
tliink  that  the  Federal  Energy  Agency  would  be  very  much  interested 
in  the  concept  of  A.B.  167  as  an  energy-conservation  measure,  reward- 
ing people  like  senior  citizens  with  a  preferential  rate  structure  since 
they  use  less — far  less,  I  might  submit — and  probably  more  quickly 
turn  down  the  thermostat  if,  indeed  they  haven't  already.  If  they  are 
living  alone,  I  can't  see  too  much  cooking  going  on. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that,  at  the  Federal  level,  the  FEA  could  do 
something,  and  even  the  FPC  could  conceivably  get  into  this  act  as 
well. 

HUD  202  Program 

You  suggested  in  your  opening  remarks,  Senator,  that  you  weren't 
looking  for  quick--fix  legislation.  I  didn't  come  with  any  quick-fix  leg- 
islation, but  I  did  come  with  some  old  legislation  in  terms  of  housing. 
There  was  an  excellent  program :  direct  loans  for  the  construction  of 
senior  citizen  housing,  the  202  program.  T^riien  all  the  other  housing 
programs  that  HUD  began  went  down  the  drain,  HUD,  in  its  usual 
fashion,  threw  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  baby  didn't  happen  to  be  children,  the  baby  happened  to  be  those 
senior  citizens  in  our  community. 

They  closed  down  the  202  program  and,  if  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  supply  of  housing  to  meet  the  statistical  nightmare 
that  I  have  held  out  here,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  be  able  to 
revive  202.  It  is  on  the  books.  All  it  requires  is  a  little  life  breathed 
into  it. 

At  the  State  level,  we  are  responding  to  the  crisis  in  terms  of  the 
housing  finance  agency  which,  as  you  know,  is  going  through  the 
State  legislature  now  and  has  the  conceptual  endorsement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. We  are  going  to  have  some  financing  available  and,  hopefully, 
that  financing  will  carry  with  it  a  less  expensive  cost  of  money.  A  good 
share  of  that,  I  might  add,  is  probably  going  to  go  into  elderly  housing. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  doing  that,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  HUD,  is  doing  everything  it  can,  apparently — while  we  are 
trying  to  expand  the  supply  at  the  State  level,  they  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  close  down  the  supply,  as  the  gentleman  here 
suggested. 

I  don't  understand  why  HUD  can't  wait  for  another  10  years  or  an- 
other 20  years  for  its  40-year  mortgages  to  get  paid,  until  we  are  over 
the  hump  of  the  energy  crisis.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  can't  defer 
amortization,  waive  principal  and  interest  payment  for  10  years — 
balloon  them  at  the  end  of  the  note,  so  that  the  most  senior  citizens 
among  us  don't  bear  this  heavy  penalty,  which  is  the  result  of  infla- 
tion and  the  energy  crunch. 

There  is  no  reason  why  HUD  can't  defer  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments— keep  rents  the  same.  I  won't  suggest  that  they  can  be  rolled 
back,  but  at  least  they  can  be  kept  the  same  if  principal  and  interest 
payments  are  deferred. 

As  was  suggested,  there  was,  indeed,  legislation  that  would  have 
required  HI^D  to  subsidize  operating  expenses.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  life  has  to  be  breathed  into  that  program  as  well.  HUD  is  already 
subsidizing  operating  expenses,  and  rightly  so,  in  public  housing.  We 
are  going  one  step  now  down  the  line,  and  that  is  to  subsidize  housing. 
If  HUD  wants  to  protect  the  Federal  investment,  especially  in  elderly 
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subsidized  housing — and  I  understand  the  fiscal  considerations  but  I 
think  they  are  balanced  out  in  the  long  run — Avhy  won't  they  subsidize 
operating  expenses  in  buildings  wliicli  ai'o  very  shortly  going  to  be- 
come public  housing,  that  is,  Goverinnont-owned  liousinir.  when  HUD 
takes  over  the  mortgage? 

Finally,  Senator,  we  talk  about  vacancy  rates.  People  look  around 
the  State,  around  the  Nation,  and  they  say:  ""We  do  have  vacant 
miits;  therefore,  there  is  ver\^  little  need  to  increase  the  supply." 

No  Place  To  Go 

I  would  submit  to  you  that  for  the  elderly,  for  the  senior  citizens 
on  fixed  incomes,  the  vacancy  ratio  is  zero.  If  it  is  3  to  7  percent  for 
the  general  population,  as  indeed  it  is  in  our  larger  urban  areas, 
for  the  elderly,  for  those  on  fixed  incomes,  for  the  disabled,  for  the 
handicapped,  for  those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  can't  leave  their 
homes,  that  vacancy  rate  for  those  people  is  zero.  There  is  simph'^  no 
place  for  them  to  go. 

I  submit  that  one  Federal  response  would  l^e  a  partnership  with 
the  State  in  reviving  the  202  program — the  direct  loans  which  did 
so  much  to  increase  the  supply  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

One  last  word  on  mobile  homes.  Senator.  5  percent  of  this  State's 
population  lives  in  mobile  homes.  One-third  of  those  are  over  05. 
The  Golden  State  Mobile  Home  Owner's  League  just  did  a  very 
quick,  unofficial,  offhand  survey.  They  surveyed  619  mobile  home 
parks.  Of  tliose  619,  439  raised  their  rents  in  1974.  If  people  who  live 
on  fixed  incomes  as  tenants  are  immobile,  as  I  have  suggested,  iieople 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes  in  mobile  homes  are  doubly  immobilized 
because,  wherever  they  go.  like  the  proverbial  turtle,  thev  have  to 
carry  that  shell  around  with  them  on  their  backs.  It  is  impossible, 
given  todav's  prices,  to  move  that  immobile  mobile  home.  There  is 
relief  required  for  them  as  well,  some  of  which,  hopefully.  Avill  be 
forthcoming  from  the  State. 

I  would  hope.  Senator,  that  you  would  take  a  long,  hard  look — I 
know  you  supported  ]Mrs.  Hills  as  Secretary  of  HUD  and  I  hope  that 
your  support  of  her  would  entitle  you  to  a  long,  hard  look  at  some 
of  HT"^D's  policies. 

"We  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested 
here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Ttjxxey.  "We  want  yon  to  work  witli  us  nnd  we  will  he 
calling  on  you.  particularly  with  respect  to  some  of  these  programs 
that  are  being  administered  by  HUD  Secretary  Carla  Hills.^ 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  valuable  testimony.  Yon  cnn't 
liogin  to  feel  the  agony  and  the  outrage  and  the  frustration  that  senior 
citizens  feel  when  you  sit  back  in  "Washington.  Yon  lune  to  come  out 
to  the  field  to  iret  that  sense.  I  think  that  the  great  value  of  the  testi- 
mony from  all  of  yon.  others  who  have  already  spoken  and.  T  am  sure, 
those  to  follow.  IS  going  to  be  an  ox]n-ession  of  opinion  based  on 
personal  experience  rather  than  tlie  vagne  references  to  specific  prob- 
lems often  heard  in  hearings  held  in  our  Nation's  ra]utal.  So  it  is 
a  very  valuable  thing  to  me. 

Mr.  Sterxberg.  Senator,  if  T  may  be  pei-mitted.  I  oyerlooked  one 
thinsf. 
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I  am  not  a  senior  citizen  by  any  means.  My  mother  is  85  years  old. 
She  lives  in  a  HUD-financed,  HUD-subsidized  development.  She 
just  got  hit  with  a  $25-a-month  rent  increase.  She  refuses  to  accept  two 
nickels  from  her  "wealthy"  son — that's  me,  and  I  put  the  "wealthy" 
in  quotes  but  not  the  son.  I  don't  know  how  she  is  going  to  pay  that 
rent  increase.  She  won't  take  it  from  me  any  more  than  she  would  go 
on  welfare;  she  has  too  much  pride.  I  would  submit  that  HUD  at 
the  Federal  level  has  to  find  an  answer  to  that. 

As  this  elderly  citizen's  son,  I  am  prepared  to  help  you  find  that 
solution. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  panel  will  be  discussing  food  costs.  We  have  Mrs.  Jean 
Mellor,  president  of  the  North  of  Market  Senior  Organization ;  Mrs. 
Sofia  Romero,  accompanied  by  Graciela  Cashion ;  Mr.  Willie  Sanders 
of  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dorr,  president  of  the  Berkeley  Senior 
Citizens  Alliance. 

PANEL  ON  FOOD 

STATEMENT  OF  JEAN  MELLOR,  PRESIDENT,  NORTH  OF  MARKET 

SENIOR  ORGANIZATION 

!MrR.  ISIellor.  Senator  Tunney.  I  am  awfully  pleased  to  meet  you. 
I  think  my  accent  will  bring  back  memories  to  you.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  mother  and  father  knew  the  Carnegies. 

My  name  is  Jean  Mellor  and  I  am  president  of  the  North  of  Market 
Senior  Organization.  We  started  less  than  a  year  ago  and  we  are 
over  200  strong  and  we  are  mostly  and  completely  in  the  Tenderloin. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  a  very  oppressed,  sad,  lonely 
breed  of  creatures — to  bring  to  your  memory,  if  I  can,  the  memory 
of  what  Tenderloin  was,  when  it  first  started,  and  the  joy  and  the 
pleasure  that  it  brought  to  the  working-class  men  and  women  of 
that  day. 

"Working-Class"  Seniors 

Today  it  is  practically  and  entirely  populated  by  worlring-class 
men  and  women.  I  very  much  prefer  the  term  "working  class"  to 
"middle  class."  Wlien  I  say  working  class,  I  know  what  I  am  dealing 
with  and  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  Americans  also  know,  the 
peo]:>le  who  really  built  the  country  all  through  the  ages  and  gave 
it  what  it  has  and  what  it  is  today. 

I  am  talking  along  the  lines  of  social  security.  I  remember  when  it 
started  and  I  remember  saying  to  my  husbaiid,  "Does  that  not  sound 
grand."  'Wlien  we  are  old  we  may  have  something,  but  in  raising  four 
children  it  was  very  evident,  as  working-class  people  in  a  mill  town  in 
Rhode  Island  at  that  point,  we  were  not  going  to  get  a  chance  to  save 
very  much  money. 

I  know  that  we  were  just  completely  in  the  same  boat  as  millions. 
You  get  your  children  raised  and  you  think,  "Oh,  dear,  there  will  be  a 
little  bit  more  money  now  that  we  are  not  raising  a  family."  Then  there 
is  such  a  whack  of  taxes  taken  out  of  a  man's  and  woman's  wages  thai 
you  have  less  chance  than  ever  to  save.  For  us  it  was  practicallj 
impossible. 

We  were  still  glad  that  there  was  social  security.  It  has  been  a  life- 
savor,  I  have  nodoubt,  for  millions  of  people,  but  it  has  never  been 
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enougli  and  today  it  is  almost  absurd  and  obscene  that  men  sitting  in 
Congress  and  Washington,  the  fathers  of  the  country,  shouUl  be  ex- 
pecting decent,  respectable  old  people  to  live  on  this  at'^thc  end  of  their 
days. 

When  I  got  interested  in  the  Tenderloin  and  the  senior  citizens,  I 
moved  into  the  Tenderloin  to  one  of  the  crummiest  hotels,  but  very 
comfortable — it  is  kept  up  very  nicely.  For  G  months,  while  I  was 
waiting  for  my  social  security,  I  lived  on  $81.60.  I  paid  $75  rent  and 
paid  for  my  own  utilities;  if  I  had  not  had  food  stamps,  I  don't  know 
where  I  would  have  been. 

So  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  try  to  tell  you  a  few 
things  about  the  senior  citizens  in  the  Tenderloin.  I  am  really  hoping 
tliat  you  can  begin  to  understand,  and  those  men  in  Washington  as 
well. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  hard  for  you  to  conceive  of  how  senior  citizens 
in  the  so-called  twilight  years  live.  Very  many  of  them  have  utterly 
no  cooking  facilities.  Even  in  the  wintertime  I  see  thorn  out  on  the 
street  at  5  and  6  in  the  morning  dying  for  a  cup  of  coii'ee,  knowing 
some  places  will  be  open  where  they  can  go  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  They 
buy  their  food  in  very  small  quantities — they  have  to.  Very  many  of 
them  hope  there  is  enough  hot  water  that  they  can  run  in  a  pail'or  a 
sink  to  heat  their  little  cans  of  food,  and  they  put  bread  on  the  radiator 
to  toast  it.  Their  box  of  crackers  lives  on  the  radiator  so  it  will  be  kept 
crisp. 

Even  here  in  San  Francisco  there  are  millions  of  working-class  peo- 
ple wlio  do  not  know  how  their  own  eldoi-l}'  are  living.  The  senior  in 
the  Tenderloin  has  to  pay  more  for  his  food  than  any  individual  in 
the  whole  of  San  Francisco  because  they  are  not  near  a  large  store. 
Everything  is  in  small  grocery  stores,  Avhich  is  more  than  your  life  is 
worth  to  go  into — and  I  mean  that  literally.  Everything  is  so  expensive. 

At  4  o'clock  and  at  half  past  4,  even  on  the  brightest,  sunniest  days, 
you  see  the  seniors  hobbling  home  as  fast  as  they  can  to  their  rooms. 
They  don't  dare  to  be  out  any  later  because  of  the  crime  and  the 
mugging  and  the  things  that  t  am  telling  you  about,  which  are  the 
truth ;  they  are  not  imagination. 

Weekend  Stara^vtion 

On  Saturdays  and  Simdays  and  holidays,  if  you  are  walking 
through  that  part  of  town,  it  would  break  your  heart  to  watch  men 
and  women — I  see  some  of  them  right  here  in  front  of  me  and  they 
know  I  am  telling  the  truth — walking  around  looking  for  a  place 
to  eat  because  these  centers  serve  5  days  a  week  and  only  a  lunch.  They 
only  serve  5  days  a  week — there  are  10.000  senior  citizens  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  only  500  of  them  are  fed  by  title  VII. 

I  ask  you  right  now,  as  one  of  the  fathers  and  lawmakers  of  our 
country,  is  that  right,  for  human  beings  to  have  to  live  in  those 
conditions  ? 

Senator  Tuxxet.  No. 

]\rrs.  Mellor.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  holidays — where  are 
they  going  to  eat?  Tlio  center  at  Mason  Street  is  not  o]ien.  I  don't 
know  if  St.  Anthony's  is  open.  Maybe  some  of  j'ou  people  will  know; 
Idon'tlmoAv. 
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We  are  barely  making  it  on  social  security  for  this  reason.  We  cal] 
our  social  security  check  a  green  check  and  our  SSI  is  our  gold  check. 
I  love  the  sound  of  that.  But  when  we  get  a  raise  on  our  social  security 
check,  our  gold  check  immediately  goes  down,  so  the  senior  citizen 
never  gets  a  raise,  really,  nor  a  cost-of-living  increase. 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  They  haven't  had  a  raise  for  8  years. 

Mrs.  Mellor.  Right  on. 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  There  has  been  no  social  security  increase. 

Senator  Tunney.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  State  reduces 
their  share  when  the  Federal  Government  increases  their  social 
security  check,  then  the  State  reduces  the  amount  of  its  contribution. 

Mrs.  Mellor.  The  minute  you  get  a  raise  on  your  social  security, 
the  landlord  is  right  there  before  you,  ready  to  go  up  in  the  rent. 
Am  I  right? 

Senator  Tunney.  I  might  just  say  that,  for  the  past  2  years.  Senator 
Cranston  and  I  have  attempted  to  get  a  provision  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  require  automatic  passthrough  of  the  social  security  increases. 
Unfortunately,  we  were  not  able  to  do  it.  We  lost  each  time  by 
about  20  votes  in  the  Senate.  The  Senators  who  voted  against  us 
said  that  it  should  be  up  to  the  State  government  to  make  the  decision 
about  allowing  their  contribution  to  be  fixed. 

State  Aid  Reduced 

The  State  administration  in  California  for  the  past  2  years  has  re- 
duced the  State's  contribution  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  increase  of 
the  Federal  contribution.  That  is  why  that  situation  has  existed  in 
California.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  legislation  pending  in 
the  State  to  eliminate  that  condition,  thereby  making  sure  the  State 
maintains  its  contribution  despite  Federal  Government  increases. 

I  would  hope  that  you,  Mrs.  Mellor,  and  others  would  work  for  the 
passage  of  that  legislation  at  the  State  level  in  Sacramento,  because  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  probably  the  single  greatest  irritant  to  senior  citizens 
that  I  know  of. 

Mrs.  Mellor.  Talking  about  the  8i4-percent  raise,  it  is  no  good,  and 
it  is  a  shame  on  our  President  or  whoever  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  little  decrease.  Some  of  us  are,  shall  I  say,  vainly  hoping,  although 
I  hope  not  in  vain,  that  now  that  the  Xation  is  once  more  at  a  so- 
called  peace,  and  we  are  not  having  to  support  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  send  trillions  all  over  the  world,  that  some  of  the  money,  the  tril- 
lions that  you  had  intended  to  send  all  over  the  woild  for  various 
reasons — they  will  turn  some  of  it  over  to  lielping  tlie  elderly. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  and  very  American  to  liave  refugees  and  im- 
migrants. I  was  an  immigrant  myself  50  years  ago.  My  mother  and 
my  father  and  my  two  sisters  and  six  brothers  all  came  to  this  country. 
Some  of  my  brothers  died  for  this  country  and  I  have  a  son  who  was 
shot  down  in  Hanoi  and  is  missing  almost  10  years  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead. 

I  love  America  with  every  fiber  of  my  being,  but  it  does  not  keep  me 
from  saying  there  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  that  is  wrong.  In  tliis  beautiful 
Nation  maybe  it  is  going  to  take  seniors  wlio  love  their  country  to 
point  this  out  to  some  of  you  fellows  and  make  it  plain  from  our  pres- 
ent suffering  here  in  the  Tenderloin — how  you  are  obliging  us  to  live 
here  because  we  do  not  have  enough  money  to  live  anyplace  else.  If  the 
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Tenderloin  can  only  do  that  little  bit  to  wake  up  Washiiij>:ton.  to  save 
this  Nation  any  more  stupidity  and  foolislniess,  for  me  it  ^vill  have 
been  worth  living  in  the  Tenderloin. 

I  have  a  few  pictures  here  of  Charles  Mc^Iiehaolraft ;  2  days  ago 
two  men  broke  into  his  room  in  the  Alexander  Hotel,  one  of  the  best 
of  these  Government-subsidized  places,  where  we  have  some  famous 
people  living.  They  just  walk  in  olf  the  street  and  they  break  into 
people's  rooms  there.  The  man's  face  is  split  open.  He  has  stitches  from 
here  to  vonder.  I  think  we  have  had  10  people  almost  murdered  within 
this  past  month. 

I  don't  believe  I  have  any  more  to  say.  I  think  I  covered  all  my 

points. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  ^Nlellor. 

Mrs.  Mellor.  Now  I  want  to  call  on  Graciela  Cashion  who  has 
evidently  brought  another  person  with  her. 

Are  you  going  to  speak  for  this  woman  ? 

Ms.  (Dashiox.  I  am  going  to  be  interpreting  for  Mi-s.  Romero  be- 
cause she  does  not  speak  English. 

Senator  Tunney.  Mrs.  Romero  may  speak  in  Spanish  and  you 
translate,  Ms.  Cashion. 

STATEMENT    OF   SOFIA    ROMERO,    INTERPRETED   BY    GRACIELA 

CASHION 

Ms.  Cashion.  She  said  thank  you  very  much  for  letting  her  come 
here  to  tell  her  problems. 

Her  main  problem  is,  since  November  of  1974,  she  has  not  received 
a  social  security  check.  She  went  to  see  someone  about  it  and  for  3 
months  he  didn't  do  anything  about  it. 

She  hasn't  returned  the  money  they  had  to  lend  her  the  previous 
months.  She  hasn't  got  any  money.  That  is  about  7  months,  including 
May.  She  didn't  get  any'  money  in  May,  either.  She  owes  $800  to 
social  security  because  every  month  she  has  been  borrowing  money, 
$200,  so  she  owes  $800  plus  $200  to  the  neighbors  and  friends,  so  that 
means  she  owes  $1,000  right  now.  She  can't  live  that  way. 

I  Imow  the  panel  is  talking  about  food,  right  ?  I  know  about  her 
because,  you  see,  I  am  the  president  of  the  Latin  American  Seniors 
and  she  is  a  member.  We  have  about  10  cases  that  are  very  bad,  but 
we  thought  she  was  the  worst  because  of  how  many  months  she  didn't 
get  the  money.  We  know  her  problem  because  she  comes  in,  as  I  said. 

We  are  open  5  days  a  week,  as  Jean  mentioned.  We  give  her  free 
food  5  days  a  week,  Monday  through  Friday,  but  what  about  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  and  the  liolidays? 

I  asked  her,^"Do  you  have  a  place  to  cook?"  She  says,  "No."  She 
has  an  apartment,  and  another  thing  happened  to  her  last  month.  She 
got  a  note  that  she  was  paying  $100  a  month  and  now  she  has  to  pay 
$130  May  30— a  30-percent  raise,  and  she  can't  pay  it.  She  doesn't  even 
have  a  stove  in  her  apartment  to  cook. 

Senator  Tunney.  Would  you  tell  Mrs.  Romero  that  I  ^yould  like 
to  have  her  meet  with  a  member  of  my  staff  who  is  hoi-e  i-iglit  after 
she  steps  down  from  the  witness  stand?  Perhaps  we  can  assist  her 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration  so  she  can  get  her  money 
that  is  owed  her. 
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Ms.  Cashion.  Slie  says  she  doesn't  Imow  liow  she  is  going-  to  meet 
her  expenses.  I  know  we  are  talking  about  food  and  that  is  one  of  her 
problems.  She  didn't  have  any  food  to  eat.  'Wliy  don't  they  give 
people  food  stamps  in  cases  like  that  when  checks  don't  come  ? 

Senator  Tunney.  Why  don't  you  and  Mrs.  Romero  meet  with  a 
member  of  my  staff  as  soon  as  she  finishes  testifying. 

Ms.  Cashion.  Fine.  That's  the  reason  she  is  here. 

Senator  Tunney.  This  young  lady  here,  who  is  on  my  staff,  will 
meet  with  you  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  witness  stand. 

Ms.  Cashion.  Thank  you  very  kindly,  sir. 

Mrs.  Mellor.  This  is  Mr.  Willie  Sanders. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIE  SANDERS,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTH  BERKELEY 

SENIOR  CITIZENS'  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  am  Willie  Sanders,  the  president  of  the  South 
Berkeley  Senior  Citizens'  Council. 

I  have  a  list  here  of  people  who  have  formerly  participated  in 
the  nutrition  program  who  now  have  dro]:)ped  out  of  the  program, 
many  of  them  completely,  and  others  come  2  or  3  days  a  week. 

Formerly  we  were  charging  35  cents  for  the  meal  and  we  had  to 
go  up  to  50  cents  because  of  inflation.  They  found  that  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  pay,  considering  that  fact  that  they  had  to  pay  house  rent, 
had  to  pay  transportation,  many  of  them  are  hit  with  high  medical 
bills,  and  others  with  utilities  such  as  P.G.  &  E.,  telephone,  and  water 
bills.  Therefore,  they  did  not  have  the  50  cents  to  pay  for  a  well- 
balanced  meal.  These  are  people  who,  most  of  the  time,  go  without  a 
well-balanced  meal  because  they  do  not  have  the  finances  to  pay  for 
it  and,  therefore,  they  will  not  come  to  the  center  and  ask  for  a  free 
meal. 

We  realize  that  inflation  has  gone  up  17  percent  since  January 
1974  and  the  people  who  are  getting  SSI  are  simply  anticipating  a  5- 
or  6-percent  increase  by  July  1,  which  is  only  a  third  of  what  infla- 
tion has  gone  to.  They  still  will  not  be  able  to  meet  their  needs  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  get  this  well-balanced  meal. 

We  formerly  asked  for  1,400  meals  a  day  in  the  county  of  Alameda. 
We  were  then  reduced  to  800  meals  a  day.  Because  of  inflation,  150 
of  those  meals  were  cut  off.  Wlien  we  begin  to  think  of  the  thousands 
of  people  already  who  were  not  receiving  a  meal,  then  cut  back  150, 
it  means  that  there  were  many  more  that  were  not  able  to  get  food. 

We  are  thinking  in  trends  here ;  even  those  who  come  to  the  center—- 
the  center  is  open  5  days  a  week  and  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days most  of  these  people  do  not  have  sufficient  food  to  carry  over  until 
tliey  are  able  to  get  some.  Certainly  this  will  bring  about  ill  health  and 
this  increases  the  dangers  along  those  lines. 

'\Yliat  we  are  asking  is  that  the  greater  amount  of  SSI  or  some  other 
form  of  assistance  be  allocated  to  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled. They  might  be  able  to  exist  along  these  lines. 

We  have  some  folks  that  are  getting  $222  a  month,  including  their 
subsistence,  and  maybe  a  small  pension.  When  they  have  to  pay  $140 
a  month  rent,  there  isn't  very  much  left.  So  they  take  the  lesser  of  the 
evils  of  sleeping  in  a  house  and  going  hungry  or  turning  off  the  heat 
and  being  cold. 
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So  we  are  asking  that  something  be  done  wliere  tlie  Goverinnent  is 
concerned  that  will  help  alleviate  the  prossure  on  the  elderly.  Certain- 
ly, being  a  senior  citizen  myself,  I  know  what  the  problem  is  M'lien  we 
are  on  a  small,  tixed  income — we  are  caught  in  an  awful  bind. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunnet.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

I  guess  our  next  Avitness  is  JSlr.  Charles  Dorr,  president,  Berkeley 
Senior  Citizens  Alliance. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  DORR,   CONSUMERS  COOPERATIVE   OF 

BERKELEY  REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr.  Dork.  I  am  sorry.  There  was  a  little  clerical  error  because  I  am 
not  president  of  anything,  but  I  am  a  representative  of  the  Consumers 
Cooperative  of  Berkeley,  our  local  co-op. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Fine. 

Mr.  Dorr.  On  behalf  of  the  consumers  co-op,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  food. 

We  have  established  pretty  well  this  afternoon  Grover  Cleveland's 
famous  statement  that  it  is  a  condition  that  confronts  us  and  not  a 
theory. 

I  don't  need  to  give  you  too  many  facts  on  how  our  home  economist 
at  the  Berkeley  co-op  wishes  very  much  to  dispel  two  or  three  myths 
regarding  senior  citizens.  One  if  that,  as  we  get  older,  we  don't  need 
so  much  and  we  don't  eat  so  much. 

Miss  Betty  Wood  has  made  a  statement  that  our  food  needs  are 
greater  as  we  get  older  for  many  reasons.  First,  that  many  people  can- 
not cook  for  themselves,  either  due  to  the  housing  conditions  that  Mr. 
Sanders  mentioned  or  due  to  a  physical  deterioration  or  a  lot  of  other 
reasons. 

Also,  senior  citizens  may  eat  out  for  social  reasons.  We  are  socially 
handicapped  more  and  more  as  we  get  older  and  that  is  one  more  rea- 
son why  some  people  need  to  eat  at  the  seniors'  centers. 

Special  diets  like  low  salt,  diabetic  diets,  and  so  forth,  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  food  that  we  have  to  buy.  Smaller  sizes  of  fruit  containers 
are  expensive.  For  example,  loose  potatoes  are  19  cents  a  pound, 
whereas  potatoes  in  10-pound  bags  cost  5  cents  a  pound;  but  the 
heavier  bags  are  more  difficult  for  the  seniors  to  carry  and  it  is  harder 
for  us  to  tote  the  load. 

Special  Food  Packaging 

So  our  cooperative  has  initiated,  among  some  of  the  special  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  a  special  packaging  into  smaller  packages  for 
the  elderly  who  do  shop  there. 

Anotlier  increase  in  health  problems  of  significance  in  the  line  of 
food  is  the  limited  choices  of  food,  and  sometimes  we  liave  to  buy  more 
expensive  food  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Oriol  told  me  that,  if  possible,  this  panel  wanted  a  definite, 
specific  case  to  illustrate  these,  and  I.  myself,  am  a  definite,  specific 
case  of  a  person  who  has  chewing  problems  that  limit  the  sources  of 
food.  Believe  me,  it  is  serious.  Sometimes  there  are  medical  problems 
that  prevent  the  use  of  dentures. 
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There  are  problems  with  walking — transportation  to  the  super- 
markets—that force  people  to  shop  in  smaller  quantities  at  nearby 
stores  and  that  is  another  reason  they  can't  take  advantage  of  specials. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  present  crunch  is  continuing  to  spiral, 
the  gas  shortage — the  energy  shortage — is  adding  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
j)ortation  and  so  this  makes  everything  else  worse. 

I  do  want  to  point  this  out,  that  the  Consumers  Cooperative  of 
Berkeley  is  one  of  the  few  commercial  organizations  that  has  really 
tried  to  make  a  start  to  do  a  little  bit  to  attack  this  problem  of  the 
elderly  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  slower  action  by 
the  Govermnent. 

So  I  was  surprised  w^hen  I  asked  our  co-op  officials  why,  inasmuch 
as  we  had  tried  to  do  something  for  ourselves,  the  Federal  Government 
didn't  give  us  some  kind  of  break  through  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration or  something  like  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  give  the  great  corporations  tremendous  breaks  in  the  way 
of  subsidies. 

Well,  our  local  co-op  man  told  me  that,  unfortunately,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  didn't  cover  co-ops,  perhaps  because  we  are 
too  big.  If  the  Federal  Government  can't  do  it  through  that  in- 
stance, might  there  not  be  some  other  way  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  give  a  subsidy  to  those  organizations  which  are  trying  to 
help  the  seniors  ? 

I  think  there  are  so  many,  many  things  to  say  that  we  haven't 
covered  yet.  One  other  thing  that  the  consumers  cooperative  has  done 
is  to  utilize  the  few  buses  that  we  have  available  in  Berkeley  to  bring 
the  senior  citizens  who  don't  have  transportation  to  the  store  1  or  2 
days  a  week  to  assist  them  with  that. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  want  to  do  because  a  senior  citizen  neighbor 
of  mine  had  a  statement  that  he  was  going  to  give  to  the  Senator,  but 
I  want  to  read  it  here  so  the  audience  can  hear  it  because  it  is  the  thing 
that  worries  me. 

Senator  Tuxney.  Could  you  summarize  it  ?  We  are  going  to  have  to 
leave  this  chamber  because  there  is  another  meeting  that  is  going  to 
take  place  here  at  6  o'clock,  and  we  just  want  to  make  sure  we  get  all 
of  the  other  witnesses  in. 

]\Ir.  Dorr.  It  is  ridiculous  to  let  the  old  people  suffer  while  spending 
$75  billion  for  arms  to  be  used  against  the  Cambodians.  I  did  want  to 
get  that  in. 

Just  one  more  point.  Senator,  and  I  do  apologize  for  talking  so  long. 
We  do  know  that  you  can't  give  us  any  miracles,  but  we  do  want  you  to 
remember  the  famous  appeal  of  Franklin  RooseA'elt  when  he  took 
office,  "What  we  need  is  action — and  action  now." 

Senator  Tunnet.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witnesses  comprise  a  panel  which  deals  with  health :  Dr. 
Dennis  L.  Stone,  medical  director,  North  of  INIarket  Senior  Health 
Service;  Mrs.  Annie  Chinn,  accomi:>anied  by  Miss  Lila  Kwan,  staff, 
Chinatown  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly:  Mr.  Howard  Hauze,  Berkeley; 
and  Mrs.  Joy  Lock,  Colma,  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Council  of 
Churches. 

Dr.  Stone,  why  don't  you  lead  off  and  thou  wc  will  take  everybody 
else  in  order. 
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PANEL  ON  HEALTH 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DENNIS  L.  STONE,  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR,  NORTH 
OF  MARKET  SENIOR  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Dr.  Stoxk.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  invitiiiir  me  here  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  health  care  delivery  that  is  available  in  the  Tenderloin  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Mellor  is  one  of  my  patients.  The  o:entleman  who  was  muir^ed 
and  who  was  shown  in  the  pictures  is  another  one  of  my  patients. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  people  I  see  day  in  and  day  out  as  part  of  the 
Xorth  of  Market  Senior  Health  Service  program. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  Public  Health  Department's  trying  to 
develop  some  alternative  to  one  of  the  major  failings  of  government  on 
the  Federal  and  State  scale— that  is,  providing  true  medical  care  for 
the  elderly. 

As  metlical  (lire<^tor  of  this  free  health  service,  I  have  seen  and 
tasted  over  the  last  2  years  some  of  the  frustrations  and  oppression 
and  real  gut-reaction  panic  that  these  elderly  people  face  every  day. 
They  run  into  the  classic  "Catch  22's"  e\ery  time  they  turn  around, 
trying  to  get  active  interest  in  their  particular  problems. 

At  the  5s'orth  of  Market,  we  not  only  provide  them  with  medical 
care  but  try  to  help  them  with  some  other  social  service  problems; 
like,  a  gentleman  will  come  in  and  he  has  not  gotten  his  social  security 
checks  for  2  months  because  he  moved.  Finally,  after  the  third  oV 
fourth  month  he  gets  his  social  security  check  and  what  do  they  do  I 
The  SSI  takes  out  the  extra  money  that  he  made  all  at  one  time,  saying 
he  was  ineligible  for  any  supplementation  for  that  month.  So  w'hen 
he  finally  gets  all  of  his  old  rent  paid  oif,  he  has  actually  taken  a 
deficit  because  of  social  security. 

The  GrelcVt  Promise  :  Social  Security 

We  are  really  here  today  to  evaluate  one  of  the  greatest  promises 
of  the  20th  century  in  America — the  idea  of  social  security.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  came  out  of  the  depression,  if  we  had 
to  have  one.  This  has  been  a  promise  that,  when  you  get  old,  you  are 
going  to  have  at  least  minimally  adequate  nutrition  and  housing. 
Unfortunately,  it  didn't  work  out  that  way. 

The  country  which  the  people,  who  are  now  the  elderly,  built,  the 
country  which  they  supported  with  their  tax  money,  the  country  to 
which  they  sent  part  of  their  paycheek  every  week  is  now  turning 
around  saying:  "Well,  can't  you  get  by  on  a  little  less?"  It  is  really 
not  fair. 

We  hear  cries  that  the  social  security  system  is  going  bi-oke.  W\\y 
should  the  people  who  worked  to  develop  this  system  and  worked  and 
sweated  for  this  now  be  told  by  our  generation  :  "Our  economic  policies 
aren't  working  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  suffer  for  it''  i 

Inflation  is  not  starving  me,  I'm  employed.  It  is  not  standing  prac- 
tically anybody  who  is  employed,  but  it  is  forcing  the  elderly  into 
the  squalor  of  these  rooms  that  I  see  every  day.  Now,  these  are  good 
people.  These  are  working  people.  They  were  the  middle  class  'd*  ■""'.O 
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years  ago.  We  have  people  coming  in  all  the  time  saying :  "Well,  I'd 
like  to  work  with  you,  but  I  don't  want  to  work  with  a  bunch  of 
alcoholics."  Alcoholism  is  not  any  more  prevalent  among  the  elderly 
than  in  any  other  population  in  the  city. 

They  are  very  surprised  when  they  get  out  there  and  start  working 
with  these  people  to  find  that  they  are  good  people.  They  are  people 
who  have  lost  their  family  and  their  friends,  and  what  little  capital 
they  had  was  gone. 

Medicare — A  False  Hope 

One  of  the  saddest  things  I  see  happening  is  this  social  security 
promise  being  doubly  made  an  insult  by  adding  medicare  to  the  prob- 
lem. Medicare  is  another  promise  to  these  people  that  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  false  hope.  It  is  a  way  that  the  Government  has,  as  I  see  it  as  a 
physician,  started  to  tell  a  physician  how  to  treat  a  patient ;  telling 
the  patient:  "Well,  you  can  get  by  with  certain  things,  but  you  really 
do  not  need  others."  Telling  the  doctor :  "Well,  don't  you  think  such 
and  such  a  medication  is  better?"  Telling  us  that  both  medicare  and 
Medi-Cal  will  not  pay  some  of  the  most  important  things  that  are 
needed  by  the  elderly. 

Wliat  do  they  already  have  ?  They  have  all  of  the  chronic  diseases 
that  have  been  sneaking  up  on  them  over  the  years.  What  do  they 
need?  They  need  cough  syrups;  they  need  laxatives;  they  need  anti- 
acids;  they  need  stool  softeners,  hormone  supplements.  These  are  all 
things  that  are  not  supplied  by  any  of  the  governmental  programs. 
They  need  them  day  in  and  day  out.  They  have  to  pay  $6  or  $7  for  stool 
softeners.  How  do  you  find  $6  or  $7  on  their  income?  There  is  no 
extra  income.  How  do  they  pay  $13  for  the  Aldomet  they  need  for 
their  high  blood  pressure  ?  The  $13  is  just  not  available ;  there  is  no  get- 
ting around  it. 

How  do  you  tell  an  elderly  woman  sufferino;  from  progressive  and 
deforming  arthritis  that  she  is  only  allowed  $100  for  the  whole  year 
for  physical  therapy  ?  I  don't  care  who  is  in  Washington  making  the 
laws,  there  is  no  way  they  can  tell  me  that  you  can  help  a  lady  with 
arthritis  for  $100  a  year. 

Somebody  should  be  thinking  about  changing  that  kind  of  law. 
How  do  you  tell  a  gentleman  who  is  eating  dog  food  that  his  medica- 
tions don't  cover  it  ?  I  have  had  to  do  this.  It  might  be  easy  to  make  a 
law  in  Washington,  but  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  tell  a  gentleman :  "I 
can't  get  this  drug  free  for  you  so  you  are  ^oing  to  have  to  do  without." 

Another  one  of  the  big  things  that  medicare  and  Medi-Cal  has  left 
behind  is  the  actual  care  of  the  person  in  the  home.  You  have  to  put  a 
person  into  a  hospital — subject  him  to  3  days  in  a  hospital  to  get  them 
the  service  they  should  have  even  without  having  to  go  in.  I  know  doc- 
tors who  will  put  down  a  false  diagnosis  to  get  the  person  into  a  hos- 
pital, make  him  go  thi»ough  his  3  days  in  the  hospital  and  then  go  home 
so  he  can  have  his  physical  therapy ;  so  he  can  have  his  home  health 
agency ;  so  he  can  be  taken  care  of. 

The  Sundown  Syndrome 

As  I  consider  myself  a  specialist  in  the  practice  of  treating  the 
elderly,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  you  can  do  to  an  elderly 
person  is  put  him  in  the  hospital.  OK,  it  is  a  safe  thing  for  a  .person 
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with  a  heart  attack,  but,  if  you  know  eklerly  people  and  if  you  are 
an  elderly  pei*son  yourself,  the  first  24  hours  away  from  a  place  where 
they  are  oriented  is  a  very,  very  dangerous  time.  It  is  called  the  sun- 
down syndrome. 

In  the  hospital  where  I  used  to  work,  I  have  seen  30  percent  of  the 
people  80  and  above  who  come  into  the  hospital  get  disoriented.  The 
Government  is  telling  us,  if  you  want  these  services,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  put  him  into  a  hospital.  You  are  going  to  have  to  risk  their 
lives  ancl  risk  their  breaking  a  hip  and  risk  their  getting  disoriented 
the  first  3  nights  and  I  don't  think  the  Government  should  really  have 
a  right  to  do  that. 

Another  thing  the  Government  has  decided :  "OK,  we  will  let 
you  have  mild  analgesics  for  your  arthritis  and  cough  syrups  for 
your  chronic  respiratory  problems,  but  you  can  only  have  them  if 
they  have  codeine  in  them."  What  does  codeine  do  to  an  old  person? 
It  constipates  them  like  you  can't  believe. 

So  what  kind  of  a  position  are  they  putting  the  doctor  and  the 
patient  in?  They  are  saying:  "OK,  you  can  overtreat  the  patient," 
which  I  consider  malpractice,  or  "you  can  say  he  can't  have  anything 
because  he  can't  afford  to  pay  for  it,"  and  no  Government  program 
will  give  it  to  him.  I  don't  think  the  Government  has  a  right  to  put 
either  the  patient  or  the  doctor  in  that  situation. 

To  sum  up,  I  think  we  have  a  big  problem.  The  Government  in  the 
America  that  these  people  built  is  now  telling  these  people:  "Yes; 
we  have  medicare  for  you;  yes,  there  are  supplemental  programs  to 
get  you  all  the  rest  of  the  health  care  you  need."  As  a  doctor,  I  can  say 
the  services  are  not  there.  Either  we  tell  them  the  truth  or  we  get  out  of 
the  business. 

[Dr.  Stone  submitted  supplemental  material  for  the  record.  See 
appendix  2.  p.  1185.] 

Senator  Tuxxey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Ann  Chinn,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lila 
Kwan. 

]V'Is.  Kwan.  I  know  we  are  running  out  of  time,  so  I  am  going  to 
have  Mrs.  Chinn  briefly  explain  her  situation  and  I  will  interpret. 

Senator  Tuxxey.  Could  you  just  wait  for  a  second? 

Mr.  Santos,  it  is  my  understanding  that  you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  wait  until  the  other  witnesses  have  testified. 

Mr.  Saxtos.  Xo  :  because  I  have  an  appointment  at  5 :10,  unless  you 
are  able  to  run  the  program  tomorrow. 

Senator  Ttjxxey.  I  have  your  statement  here  and  T  will  include 
it  in  the  record  as  if  you  had  read  it.  If  there  is  anythinir  you  would 
like  to  add  to  it  and  Vou  would  like  to  send  it  to  me  in  Washington, 
D.C..  feel  free  to  do  so  and  I  will  include  that  in  the  record,  too. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows:] 

STATEMENT  OF  SYLVESTER  P.  SANTOS 

I  would  suggest  that  all  senior  citizens  be  provided  with  Medi-Cal  identification 
care  (I.D.)  in  order  to  receive  benefit  under  Medi-Cal  treatment. 

Under  the  present  system  only  senior  citizens  who  are  given  Medi-Cal  treat- 
ment are  those  who  are  on  welfare  aid  or  those  who  are  receiving  supplemental 
se<'urity  income.  Many  poor  senior  citizens  need  it  but  they  are  ashamed  to 
request  social  welfare  aid  or  supplemental  securit.v  income. 

I  also  suggest  that  all  senior  citizens  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  sup[»le- 
mental  security  income  every  month,  regardless  of  his  or  her  social  and  economic 
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conditions.  At  present,  some  receive  $69  or  $83.30,  while  others  receive  $177,  $200, 
to  $233.30.  Besides,  some  of  those  receiving  $177  and  $215  to  $233  are  immigrants. 
I  linow  some  of  them  are  immigrants  and  also  I  know  some  of  the  Americans 
receiving  only  $60  to  $83.30  a  month. 

On  May  6,  1975.  I  received  a  supplemental  security  income  check  of  $231.33. 
then  the  following  month  1  received  $83  every  mouth  until  today.  Many  citizens 
complained  about  this  matter.  We  believe  eciuality  before  the  law  of  the  Nation 
and  before  God.  AVe  do  not  want  discrimination  and  favoritism. 

We  do  not  want  to  receive  welfare  aid  or  supplemental  income  checks  lower 
or  less  than  the  amount  the  immigrants  received  eveiT  month.  There  are  more 
immigrants  receiving  welfare  aid  than  the  citizens  through  the  Nation  today. 

Food  stamps — many  youngsters  could  pay  a  dollar  for  30  stamps.  The  senior 
citizens  are  advised  by  social  welfare  to  buy — are  paying  $14  for  30  stamps.  Why? 

Senator  Tuxney.  Mrs.  Cliinn,  Ms.  Kwan,  you  may  continue. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANNIE  CHINN,  INTERPRETED  BY  LILA  KWAN, 
CHINATOWN  SELE-HELP  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Ms.  Kwan.  Mrs.  Cliinn  was  explaining  lier  health  prol)lenis.  First  of 
all,  she  has  heart  trouble,  hi,i>h  blood  pressure,  eye  problems,  and 
arthritis.  So  because  of  these  illnesses  the  two  checks  she  gets  each 
month  are  not  sufficient  for  her  to  seek  a  doctor's  care. 

In  addition,  from  her  own  experience,  she  found  that  Western  medi- 
cation won't  help  her  aithritis  a  bit.  That  is  why  she  is  using  a  Chinese 
herb  doctor  and  using  Chinese  herbs  to  get  temporary  relief.  As  all  of 
you  know,  Chinese  herbs  are  not  covered  by  medicare,  so  whatever 
payment  she  needs  she  has  to  get  from  her  limited  income  each  month. 
She  has  to  pay  $10  each  time  to  see  a  Chinese  herb  doctor  and  that 
excludes,  you  know,  whatever  Chinese  medicine  she  needs. 

Also,  her  income^ — she  only  gets  about  $254.60  and  she  pays  $105 
for  rent,  $4  for  utilities,  and  of  course  the  payment  on  utilities  varies, 
depending  on  the  weather.  The  phone  is  $6.50. 

As  a  conclusion,  Mi-s.  Chinn  was  saying  whatever  limited  income 
she  gets,  either  she  pays  for  her  doctor  or  she  goes  with  an  empty 
stomach ;  if  she  wants  to  eat,  she  has  to  go  without  a  doctor's  care. 

As  a  conclusion,  she  is  making  this  argument :  the  elderly  are  caught 
in  these  circumstances  and  they  have  to  choose  either  to  have  a  full 
stomach,  or  have  good  health  care  and  an  empty  stomach. 

Senator  Tunney.  Yes,  Dr.  Stone. 

Dr.  Stoxe.  I  worked  for  a  year  with  the  Chinese  in  the  Chinatown 
program  in  the  city  and,  when  it  came  to  arthritis,  the  Chinese  herbal 
medicine,  I  would  have  to  defer  to  them  on  their  ability  to  relieve  the 
pain. 

Senator  Tunney.  That  is  very  interesting. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Chinn,  and  Mrs.  Kwan. 

Ms.  KwAN.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT    OF    HOWARD    HAUZE,    OAKLAND    RETIRED    SENIOR 

VOLUNTEER  PROGfRAM 

INIr.  Hauze.  I  am  working  with  the  Oakland  RSVP  at  the  moment, 
having  taken  a  job  at  the  age  of  76  as  a  field  worker. 

What  I  have  to  say,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  added  income  of  the 
great  sum  of  $2,400  a  year — this  doesn't  really  apply  to  me.  In  the 
course  of  my  work  as  a  retired  senior  volunteer,  I  come  in  contact  with 
many,  many  senior  citizens  of  all  ages. 
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I  -would  like  to  tell  you  about  one  client,  and  perhai>s  that  will  luiii^ 
into  focus  some  of  these  tliin<rs  you  want  to  know  ahout.  Tliis  clien't 
of  mine  is  90  years  old.  I  know  she  wouUhi't  want  her-  name  meJilioned, 
otlierwise.  I  could  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Tuxxey.  There  is  no  reason  to  mention  it. 

Mr.  Hauze.  She  is  90  years  okl.  Siie  was  the  Hist  w<.iii;mi  rdihn  (jf 
the  Boston  Post  and  a  orraduate  of  college  in  lOoT;  thi'  auihor  of  '2:) 
children's  books  at  a  time  when  the  increment  from  Jier  work  was  n(jt 
very  high — she  has  nothing  from  tliat  today. 

Her  total  social  security  income  is  $87  a  month;  she  has  a  $1()  income 
from  Sun  Life  of  Canada — a  total  income  montldy  of  $lo;i,  of  which 
she  was  paying,  at  the  time  I  first  talked  to  lier.  $90  a  month  for  icnt. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a  cousin  of  hers  had  recently  died 
in  Germany  and  left  her  $5.U()().  Jess  whatever  taxes  they  had  to  pay 
in  Germany — I'm  not  sure  what  that  was — she  woukl  noi  have  beeii 
able  to  get  along  at  all.  where  she  only  had  $13  a  month  to  buy  food, 
to  pay  her  medical  bills,  and  to  do  these'  otiier  things. 

She  was  faced  with  a  meilicai  bill  of  $1,000  for  the  removal  of  a  cat- 
aract in  her  right  eye  so  that  she  could  see.  She  had  had  several  other 
disabilities  and  her  monthly  cost  of  medicine  was  approximately  $15 
to  $18  a  month. 

She  has  had  to  spend,  from  the  money  she  got  fiom  hei-  cousin, 
$1(»0  to  $125  every  month  out  of  savings  in  order  to  buy  her  food,  and 
so  forth, 

I  Avas  lucky  to  be  able  to  talk  to  the  head  of  the  Satellite  Senior 
Homes — she  happens  to  live  in  one  of  tliose  in  Oakland — and  I  have 
arranged  to  have  her  rent  reduced  from  $90  to  $;^)0  on  a  subsidy  basis. 
At  least  now  she  is  getting  a  little  more,  but  she  is  certainly  unable  to 
pay  out,  of  hei-  present  income,  at  least,  the  cost  of  her  medication  and, 
undoubtedly,  she  will  be  faced  with  other  troubles.  At  the  age  of  90, 
she  is  not  in  the  best  of  health  and  she  can  look  forward  to  more  medical 
expenses. 

I  want  to  just  say  this,  that  I  was  shocked  myself — about  a  week  and 
a  half  ago  I  had  my  annual  physical.  I  am  not  complaining  about  what 
I  had  to  pay  my  doctor  for  the  annual  physical  because  I  can  atloi-d  to 
do  it,  but  it  cost  me  $110.  and  I  haven't  yet  gotten  the  bill  from  the 
hos))ital  for  the  X-rays. 

I  don't  know  of  any  senior  citizen  who  can  put  otit  $110  to  $115  for 
an  annual  checkup,  and  yet  that  could  go  toward  helping  the  country 
in  kee})ing  down  the  costs  for  senior  citizens  because,  in  a  sense,  if 
they  had  an  annual  checkup,  they  prol)ably  wouldn't  be  using  the 
hospitalization  and  everything  that  they  are  doing  today.  They  could 
find  that  they  might  not  need  it. 

Now.  the  annual  checkup  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  social  security 
does  not  pay  for.  I  think  there  is  a  case  to  be  made  to  in<lude  that  in 
social  security  payments,  and  I  would  certainly  recommend  that  in 
the  future  it  include  that  particular  item. 

Thank  you  very  nnuh. 

Senator  Tuxxey.  Thank  you  very  nuich.  Mr.  I  lauzc.^ 

I  agree  with  what  you  just  said  about  the  annual  checkuj).  I  thiidv 
preventative  medicine  is  very  important.  Sometimes  it  is  even  more 
important  than  to  cure  the  patient  once  he  is  sick. 
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Mr.  Haitze.  Certainly  up  to  the  time  that  the  Senate  and  House  pass 
a  national  medicare  bill. 

Senator  Tunney,  Yes.  Mrs.  Lock. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOY  LOCK,  SAN  PEANCISCO  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Lock.  Senator  Tunney,  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program — ESVP — in  San  Francisco,  which  has 
about  600  volunteers  who  give  time  and  expertise  in  over  80  community 
volunteer  agencies. 

I  am  a  retired  public  health  nurse  from  San  Francisco  and  I  think 
it  is  unusual  being  requested  to  represent  the  senior  citizens  here  be- 
cause all  of  my  experience  was  in  child  health,  school  work,  and  vene- 
real disease  control  work.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  senior 
citizens,  about  elderly  people,  since  I  have  been  retired  these  past 
9  years. 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  retired  and  on  social  security  are  unable 
to  board  buses  to  get  to  the  hospitals  and  to  the  doctors.  If  they  don't 
have  someone  who  can  drive  them  there  and  help  them  on  and  off  the 
buses,  they  must  take  a  taxi,  and  in  San  Francisco  taxi  fares  are  a  lit- 
tle bit  outlandish  at  the  present  time. 

At  least  one  call  a  day  comes  into  the  RSVP  requesting  transporta- 
tion to  a  doctor.  Doctors  and  their  assistants  who  recognize  the  need 
for  care  for  patients  at  home  will  refer  them  to  the  home  health  agency 
in  the  community.  If  they  are  not  classified  as  needing  professional  care 
by  these  home  health  aides,  the  patient  must  pay  $4  to  $7  a  day  for  the 
aide  and  that  is  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to  do — I  mean.  $4  to 
$7  an  hour,  not  a  day — and  they  stay  3  hours  usually,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable how  long  a  person,  an  average  person,  can  pay  for  this. 

Many  apartment  house  managers  have  been  heard  to  complain  that 
they  don't  want  their  apartments  turned  into  old  ladies'  homes.  They 
are  tiying  to  get  as  many  of  them  out  as  they  can.  One  of  our  volunteer 
workers  recently  was  told  that  her  rent  had  been  raised  $50  a  month 
and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  go  on  with  that. 

Some  of  the  elderly  are  being  relocated  now  due  to  the  housing — 
they  are  still  being  relocated.  Thej^  have  fears  of  going  into  the  Tender- 
loin and  areas  they  have  been  afraid  to  go  into  all  of  their  lives.  We 
feel  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  low-cost  subsidized  housing 
for  these  people  in  areas  where  they  can  feel  safe. 

I  think  if  wo  can  have  better  counseling  and  planning  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  elderly  before  they  retire,  we  would  probably  have  less 
problems  in  both  health  and  housing. 

In  the  care  of  the  elderly,  anything  that  can  be  done  to  make  the 
rules  of  medicare  less  rigid  would  be  very  helj^f  ul  to  the  people. 

That  is  all. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much.  I  tliink  these  are 
all  very  fine  statements  and  I  thank  you  for  them. 

Our  next  panel  is  Isabel  Van  Frank,  Eleanor  Fait,  Tish  Sommers, 
and  Beatrice  Schiffman,  who  are  going  to  be  discussing  women  and 
employment. 

I  hope  everyone  in  the  audience  understands  that  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  hear  from  as  many  people  in  the  bay  area  as  possible  today.  We 
are  not  trying  to  cut  anybody  short,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  through 
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23  witnesses  and  there  are  a  couple  of  otliers  wlio  indicat<?d  earlier  to- 
day that  they  wanted  to  have  sometliing  to  say,  so  we  want  to  ^ve 
them  a  chance,  too. 

Isabel  Van  Frank. 

Ms.  Van  Fraxk.  Senator,  as  the  oldest  here,  I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  speaking  last. 

Senator  Tunney.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Fait. 

PANEL  ON  WOMEN  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

STATEMENT  OF  ELEANOR  FAIT,  CALIFORNIA  COMMISSION  ON 
AGING,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  COM- 
MITTEE 

!Ms.  Fait.  My  name  is  Eleanor  Fait.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  on  Aging,  and  chairman  of  the  Employment 
Opportimities  Committee.  My  topic  is  employment  in  the  postretire- 
ment  years  and  why  it  is  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  the  subject  of  employment  of  older 
people  is  mentioned,  people  begin  to  listen  selectively.  Each  person 
thinks  in  relation  to  his  own  experience  with  his  parents,  aunts,  uncles, 
grandparents,  or  himself.  So  any  group  in  this  process  of  listening 
divides  into  those  who  think  old  people  should  "enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor" — such  enjoyment  being  time  for  fishing,  hobbies,  travel 
with  groups,  bingo,  and  so  on — and  also  that  it  is  the  government's 
responsibility  to  see  that  their  economic  needs  are  met  if  they  have 
no  adequate  resources.  Another  group  tries  to  find  justification  for 
the  fact  that  they  want  to  work  for  money.  They  are  slightly  em- 
barrassed that  they  or  their  relatives  at  65  and  70  and  75  need  the 
money  or  find  so-called  leisure  time  activities  boring  and  unsatisfying. 
I  hope  I  can  keep  us  all  together  for  the  few  minutes,  however. 

The  over-65  group,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  grew  to  adulthood 
in  the  depression  years.  We  have  been  called  the  depression  generation, 
the  lost  generation,  and  other  names  which  do  not  indicate  what  a 
durable  group  we  are.  This  has  a  bearing  on  what  our  financial  cir- 
cumstances are,  however.  The  depression  in  the  thirties  denied  us 
maximum  earning-s  and  advancement  opportunity  during  what  are 
normally  some  of  the  most  productive  years.  Then  came  World  War 
II.  Our  salaries  were  frozen  and  our  mobility  severely  restricted.  Al- 
most 12  million  of  us  were  in  military  service.  We  got  a  late  start 
establishing  our  family  units.  Several  million  of  us  got  called  back 
into  the  Korean  war. 

Pension  plans  and  fringe  benefits  did  not  materialize  until  the 
mid-  and  late-fifties  and  even  then  covered  very  few  of  us.  Wages 
were  relatively  low.  For  a  lot  of  us  our  contributions  to  social  security 
barely  kept  our  account  going.  Beginning  in  the  late  sixties,  we  got 
another  shove  from  society,  involuntary  retirement  from  our  jobs 
and  harassment  out  of  the  labor  market  because  of  our  age.  Just 
when  are  we  supposed  to  accumulate  all  of  those  "fruits  of  our  labors" 
to  make  our  old  age  carefree  and  happy  ? 

So  where  are  we  now  ?  The  single-most  impoverished  group  in  the 
United  States  is  the  men  and  women  over  65  years  of  age.  Eighty  per- 
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cent  of  us  have  no  pension  benefits  except  for  social  security,  and 
tJiat  is  a  bare  subsistence  with  today's  cost  of  living,  as  we  have 
heard  for  several  hours.  Even  now,  because  there  are  so  many  of  us, 
we  are  threatening  the  solvency  of  the  social  security  system  and  the 
pension  plans  to  which  we  belong. 

"What  is  the  answer?  One  is  to  let  more  of  us  who  want  to  work, 
work.  Let  us  pay  our  own  bills  and  determine  for  ourselves  how  we  live 
and  where  we  live.  Let  us  solve  our  own  problems  in  our  own  way.  We 
are  healthy,  we  are  active,  we  have  energy,  we  have  creative  ideas,  and 
millions  of  us  want  to  go  on  being  productive  to  the  economy  as  well  as 
to  ourselves. 

I  have  tAvo  requests  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
to  help  us  do  this:  First,  make  illegal  the  practice  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement based  on  age;  second,  stop  believing  that  you  are  helping 
older  workers  when  you  insert  a  clause  in  every  new  manpower  pro- 
gram that  comes  along  saying  that  it  is  intended  for  older  workers,  too. 

The  bureaucrats  in  Washington,  the  regional  Federal  offices,  and  the 
States  agencies  through  which  these  funds  are  channeled,  systemati- 
cally subvert  the  intent  of  Congress  to  help  older  workers. 

Right  now  we  are  seeing  tliis  happen  with  CETA,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act.  An  example  from  one  manpower 
council  in  California — their  plan  for  1976  appeared  in  a  public  notice 
this  week.  It  included  job  assistance  for  770  so-called  seniors  in  an  area 
where  over  100,000  people  over  60  years  of  age  live.  This  w^orks  out  to 
0.77  percent.  It  is  so  small  I  don't  even  know  how  to  say  it. 

We  need  a  law  of  our  own,  specifically  addressed  to  our  own  employ- 
ment needs,  to  be  administered  by  an  agency  who  believes  in  the  right 
of  older  people  to  work  and  will  accept  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  help  reaches  the  individual  older  worker. 

I  am  not  talking  about  wages  for  the  older  workers,  simply  the 
specialized  assistance  they  need  to  stay  in  the  regular  labor  market. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  employment  of  older 
workers. 

Senator  Tunxey.  Thank  you  for  a  very  fine  statement. 

Tish  Sommers. 

STATEMENT  OF  TISH  SOMMERS,  COORDINATOR,  TASK  FORCE  ON 
OLDER  WOMEN,  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  WOMEN 

]Ms.  So:\r:\rF,RS.  When  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  a  gender- 
based  distinction  on  survivor  benefits  last  March  in  the  celebrated 
W/esenfeld  case,  it  practically  mandated  Congress  to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  social  security  law.  Justice  Rrennan's  opinion  spoke  of  ''archaic'' 
generalizations,  not  tolerated  under  the  Constitution,  wliich  assume 
man  as  breadwinner,  and  woman  as  homemaker,  whose  earnings  are 
not  vital  to  the  family's  support. 

Most  of  us  work  now,  mostly  because  we  need  the  money,  with 
inflation  a  major  factor  in  the  change.  Also  the  family  unit  is  no  longer 
as  durable  as  in  the  past.  The  divorce  rate  has  doubled  between  1960 
and  1973,  with  one  fourth  of  the  divorces  filed  after  more  than  15  years 
of  marriage,  with  spousal  support  for  limited  periods,  if  at  all.  More 
and  more  families  are  now  headed  by  M'omen.  Only  66.5  percent  of 
women  55  to  64  are  still  living  with  husbands,  which  leaves  one-third. 
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of  us  on  our  own.  The  older  we  become,  tlie  more  likely  we  are  to  be 
alone. 

Social  SKCtTRiTY  Ixe.uities 

Despite  amendments  in  the  past  40  years,  social  security  lias  not  ko[)t 
up  with  these  changing  times.  Here  are  some  of  the  basic  inecjuities 
and  their  results : 

(1)  Sex  discrimination  in  employment  begets  sex  discrimination  in 
retirement  benehts.  The  years  of  exclusion  from  man-paying  jobs 
continues  on  into  our  old  age.  "\A'omen  who  are  full-time  earners 
receive  about  58  percent  of  their  nuile  coiuiterparts,  reflecting  discrim- 
iiuition  in  occupations.  Since  women  typically  earn  low  wages,  the}'' 
also  receive  low  benehts  as  retirees  or  disabled  workers. 

(2)  Women  are  punished  economically  for  motherhood,  despite  the 
recent  holiday — Mother's  Day.  The  long  periods  women  are  out  of  the 
job  mai'ket  for  child-rearing  show  up  later  in  reduced  benehts. 

(3)  The  regressive  nature  of  the  i)ayr()ll  tax  falls  heaviest  on  the 
lowest  paid,  most  of  whom  are  women.  This  tax  has  increased  8()t)  per- 
cent during  the  last  20  years,  more  than  10  times  the  cost-of-living  rise. 

(4)  Pay  twice,  collect  once.  All  wage  earners  pay  into  social  secu- 
rity at  the  same  rate,  regardless  of  the  family  situation,  but  benefits  go 
to  individuals  and  their  dependents.  When  more  than  one  })ers<)n  works 
in  the  family,  retirement  income  may  be  no  greater  than  if  only  the 
presumed  breadwinner  paid  into  the  system.  The  employed  wife  re- 
ceives no  benefit  from  her  contribution. 

(5)  The  arbitrary  20-year  rule.  If  a  homemaker  is  divorced  by  her 
husband  after  19  years  of  nuirriage,  she  loses  all  right  to  social  secu- 
rity as  his  dependent,  even  though  her  labor  at  home  made  possible  her 
husband's  labor  at  work.  One  more  year  and  she  woidd  have  squeezed 
"under  the  wire.  If  marriage  as  a  partnership  is  recognized  at  20  years, 
it  could  only  be  i/^o^I^  l^^s  so  after  19  years. 

(6)  The  ''Catch  65's"  of  homemaker  dei)endency.  Homemalcers  have 
no  coverage  for  disability.  They  are  not  eligible  for  any  lx;nefits  until 
the  covered  spouse  retires,  ilven  women  divorced  after  20  years  of  mar- 
riage cannot  collect  until  the  former  husband  retires.  If  they  were 
older  than  their  mates,  they  may  not  be  eligible  initil  they  reach  75. 
Since  medicare  is  tied  to  social  security,  dependent  wives  who  fall 
through  the  cracks  may  lose  medical  benefits  as  well. 

(7)  The  impact  of  inflation  is  a  further  squeeze  on  skimpy  dollars. 
Each  inflationary  year  inflicts  another  cut  in  the  real  income  of  those 
who  are  already  on  the  borderline  of  survival.  Hard  money  paid  in 
usually  ends  up  as  minimum  social  security  payment  to  the  widow. 

(8)  Earned  benefits  versus  handouts.  If  staying  at  home  and  taking 
care  of  children  is  so  important  to  the  fabric  of  American  society  that 
we  are  denied  child-care  centers  for  that  reason,  why  are  we  not 
entitled  to  retirement  benefits  like  other  workers?  The  largest  body  of 
workers  still  unco\ered  by  what  purports  to  be  a  universal  retirement 
system  is  homemakcrs. 

(9)  The  widow's  gap.  When  the  youngest  child  reaches  18,  the 
widow's  benefits  cease  until  she  reaches  (50  or  is  totally  disabled,  yet 
the  homemaker  at  50  faces  severe  job  handicaps  because  of  her  age, 
sex,  and  lack  of  recent  job  ex))erience.  She  is  not  eligible  for  AFDC 
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or  medical  benefits  and  in  many  States  not  even  for  general  assistance. 
Her  plight  is  exploited  by  those  seeking  cheap  labor. 

(10)  The  displaced  homemaker.  There  are  from  1  to  3  million  or 
more  women  who  have  f  ultilled  a  role  lauded  by  society  who  find  them- 
selves displaced  in  their  middle  years  through  divorce,  widowhood, 
or  other  loss  of  family  income.  Too  old  to  find  jobs  and  too  young  for 
social  security,  their  numbers  are  growing  too  large  to  ignore  any 
longer.  This  problem  demands  immediate  congressional  attention. 

These  are  some  of  the  special  inequities  of  social  security  as  they 
impact  on  women. 

Keforms  Needed 
We  urge ; 

First,  support  of  the  Rosenthal  reforms  that  address  several  of 
these  10  problems,  while  seeking  to  make  social  security  a  more  viable 
retirement  system  for  the  entire  population. 

Second,  support  the  Fraser  plan,  which  views  marriage  as  a  partner- 
ship, with  credits  going  to  both  partners  on  an  optional  basis,  similar 
to  our  joint  income  tax  return.  Legislation  incorporating  this  principle 
is  currently  in  preparation,  with  introduction  expected  this  summer. 

And  third,  a  Senate  equivalent  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  for  Dis- 
placed Homemakers  Act,  recently  introduced  by  Representative 
Yvonne  Burke,  which  would  provide  multipurpose  service  programs 
to  help  such  pereons  move  from  dependency  to  self-sufficiency,  and 
which  addresses  the  question  of  unemployment  insurance  for 
homemakers. 

We  believe  the  issue  of  income  maintenance  needs  a  whole  new 
look.  It  is  ridiculous  to  set  up  roadblocks  to  working  as  we  grow  older 
and  then  complain  about  the  cost  of  providing  for  an  ever-increasing, 
nonworking  population. 

I  can  well  understand  the  frustration  of  other  minority  groups 
who  have  not  been  heard  today.  Our  concerns  have  not  been  addressed 
either.  Perhaps  we  should  all  "get  together  and  make  a  big  noise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  older  women  are  now  organizing  in  our  behalf.  We 
would  be  glad  to  help  in  seeking  solutions,  one  which  we  are  all  saymg 
should  put  budget  priorities  on  human  needs  as  opposed  to  war. 
Senator  Tunney.  I  might  point  out  that  T  am  working  with  Yvonne 
Burke's  office  on  a  Senate  version  of  that  displaced  homemakers  bill. 
I  also  might  say  that  manv  of  the  points  you  have  brought  up  today 
are  going  to  be  the  subject  of  much  more  extensive  hearings  by  this 
committee  later  in  the  year  as  they  relate  to  the  treatment  of  women 
in  our  society  and  by  the  Social  Security  Administration,  because 
it  is  so  clear  that  there  are  so  many  objectionable  provisions  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  it  relates  to  women's  rights.  Women  do  fall 
through  the  cracks  in  that  legislation  and  it  needs  to  be  reformed  and 
updated  so  that  women  are  truly  treated  as  coequal  in  our  society  m 
our  retirement  program. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  SoMMERS.  Thank  you.  ,      ^^  ,  .«, 

Senator  Tunney.  We  have  as  our  next  witness  Beatrice  hchiliman. 

STATEMENT  OP  BEATEICE  SCHIFFMAN,  REGIONAL  EEPRESENTA- 
TIVE,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING 


Ms.  ScHiFFMAN.  Thank  you,  Senator, 
May  I  be  informal  in  this  highly  forms 


ghly  formal  setting? 
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Senator  Tunney.  Yes,  you  may. 

Ms.  SciiiFFsrAx.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  of  tlie  financial 
and  economic  problems  of  our  older  people. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  their  low  income.  We  haven't  talked 
about  the  small  assets  among  the  elderly.  You  know,  some  studies 
recently  have  shown  that  more  than  half  the  couples  where  one  mem- 
ber is  over  65  have  less  than  $1,850  in  the  bank.  More  than  half  of 
the  single  people  have  less  than  $250  in  the  bank.  We  know  that  the 
bulk  of  the  single  people  are  the  women.  By  and  large  the  men  fre- 
quently remarry.  Women  generally  are  alone.  Some  of  the  statistics 
show  that  about  70  percent  of  the  men  who  are  over  65  are  still  in 
their  own  homes,  while  only  30  percent  of  the  women  are  still  in  their 
own  homes. 

So  with  the  low-income  structure  that  we  have  talked  about  all  day 
and  the  low-asset  structure  that  we  know  about,  we  are  working  with 
a  really  impoverished  group ;  a  group  that  has  a  tremendous  amount 
of  majesty,  that  has  a  feeling  of  its  own  dignity  and  its  own  worth, 
that  very  often  feels  if  things  are  going  very  badly,  then  maybe  it 
is  their  own  fault.  Therefore,  they  don't  look  to  anybody  to  help 
them. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  parents  know  that  most  of  our  lives  all 
of  our  money  has  gone  to  our  children.  We  don't  think  about  what 
we  ought  to  have.  The  Harris  poll  that  the  National  Council  on 
Aging  just  completed  showed  that  income  was  their  No.  1  problem. 
It  also  showed  that  older  people  were  not  so  concerned  about  them- 
selves as  they  were  about  other  older  people  who  were  having  prob- 
lems, no  matter  how  low  their  own  incomes  were. 

Guideline  Regulations  Confuse  Laws 

Now,  the  legislators  in  many  instances  have  done  a  very,  very  nice 
job  in  seeing  that  laws  were  passed  to  make  it  a  little  bit  easier  for 
older  people.  But  laws  can  be  significantly  changed  by  regulations. 
It  is  critical  that  lawmakers  follow  through  to  see  what  guidelines 
are  put  out.  The  guidelines  very  often  confuse  the  law  so  that  it 
can't  be  used.  We  have  to  follow  it  all  the  way  through  to  the  working 
level,  so  that  the  congressional  intent  really  is  addressed. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  might  say  that  that  is  the  purpose  of  a  hearing 
like  this — to  get  this  kind  of  input  about  how  the  law  is  failing,  to 
enable  me  to  go  back  with  that  hearing  record  and  then  recommend 
changes. 

Ms.  SCHIFFMAN.  YcS. 

Senator  Tunney.  Based  on  this  hearing  record  and  the  hearing  in 
Los  Angeles  tomorrow,  we  will  be  recommending  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  law. 

Ms.  ScHiFFZvrAN,  Good. 

You  know,  some  of  the  studies  that  NCOA  has  done  have  shown  that 
it  costs  a  minority  person  almost  double  to  live  than  it  takes  one  of  the 
majority.  It  is  rather  cruel,  when  we  think  that  our  level,  you  know,  is 
the  same  for  everybody. 

The  SSI  law  had  a  beautiful  codicil  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  It 
has  been  addressed  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  performance.  The 
law  says  that  where  people  live  long  distances  from  the  social  security 
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offices,  new  offices  shall  be  established  and  older  workers  over  60  shall 
be  hired  to  reach  out  into  the  community  to  find  the  people  in  need. 

I  don't  know  of  a  single  new  office  anyplace  in  the  most  remote 
villages  where  new  offices  have  been  opened,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
outi'each  workers  anyplace. 

I  do  know  that  a  few  highly  skilled,  highly  trained  social  workers 
over  60  have  been  employed  at  GS-1  rates,  which  is  a  crime.  They 
were  over  60  and  were  considered  aged,  no  matter  how  highly  qualified 
they  were.  They  sit  in  the  social  security  office. 

I  remember  l3eing  on  an  Indian  reservation  where  the  social  security 
man  from  almost  1,000  miles  away  was  servicing  the  reservation.  Tliis 
is  a  very  long  distance.  He  said,  '"Oh,  yes,  we  have  hired  some  extra 
people  under  the  new  law  and  we  have  placed  them  in  the  home  office." 
Was  this  the  congressional  intent  ? 

If  the  law  really  worked  and  if  eveiy  person  entitled  to  benefits 
really  received  all  the  benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled,  it  need  not 
be  quite  as  bad,  incomewise,  as  it  is  now.  The  level  of  benefits  as  it  is 
acted  out  in  our  State  and  some  of  the  other  States  is  not  really  bad. 
What  is  bad  is  that  the  people,  the  professionals,  can  barely  read  the 
regulations  and  understand  them.  Highly  intelligent  people  can  barely 
interpret  them.  Sometimes  the  employees  who  are  administering  the 
law  can't  interpret  it. 

I  am  very  lucky  because  I  do  receive  tlie  intei-im  Supplementarv 
Security  Income  Guidances.  Week  after  week  the  same  matter  is 
addressed  with  a  new  interpretation  on  the  old  interpretation  on  top 
of  the  new  interpretation.  Really,  I  don't  know  how  you  r-an  remember 
all  of  this,  much  less  understand  it  when  you  read  it.  So  I  think  that's 
what  has  to  be  addressed. 

We  have  to  haA^e  a  law  and  we  have  to  be  a  little  less  afraid  that 
people  are  going  to  cheat.  T  think  that  when  we  make  things  difficult  by 
inserting  these  codicils,  it  gives  people  ideas  about  loopholes  they 
might  never  have  thought  of. 

Declarattox  System 

We,  at  one  time,  had  a  declaration  system  which  was  magnificent. 
"^^Hien  we  tested  the  declaration  system,  we  found  almost  no  disacfree- 
ment  with  what  we  found  when  we  investio^ated.  Whv,  then,  did  we 
have  to  get  into  this  complicated  procedure?  It  reallv  bi-eaks  people's 
hearts  and  keeps  a  great  many  people  who  are  truly  eligible  for  benefits 
from  applving  for  them. 

Let  me  look  at  mv  notes  if  T  ma  v. 

In  our  ACTION  plans,  the  family  service  agency,  of  whirh  I  am 
a  board  member,  has  had  for  more  than  9  years  a  foster  grandparents' 
proo-ram.  The  foster  grandparents  for  more  than  9  years  have  had  no 
social  security  coverage,  no  unemplovment  insurance,  no  health  bene- 
fits, and  thev  are  still  workincj  for  $1.60  an  liour.  I  think  that  is  out- 
rageous— absolutely  outrageous.  A  man  at  ao-e  55  could  have  been 
working  in  this  program  and  now  be  64  and  not  have  built  up  any 
social  security  'benefits. 

As  we  have  moved  around  through  the  small  towns  and  communities, 
we  have  found  a  lot  of  people  who  could  be  eligible  for  social  security 
under  the  law  who  don't  know  thev  could  be  eli^nble.  For  instance, 
the  low-paid  worker  who  said  to  his  employer:  "'Don't  pay  anything 
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in  for  me:  1  need  llie  iiioncy  desperately  for  my  l)io-  {'amily  and  T 
liave  no  otlier  way  to  mana<re  if  I  pay  that  extra  tax  from  niy  eaiii- 

iilL'S." 

Why  can't  we  let  people  know  tliat  they  eonld  pay  hack  what  they 
sliould  have  ])aid  iji  because  riiey  di'in't  understand  what  that  insur- 
ance would  have  meant  to  tliem  ( 

Thev  could  oo  hack  to  tlie  social  security  oflice  and  say:  "I"]]  pay  in 
wliat  I  should  have  paid.  ])ay  my  employers"  shai-e.  and  even  pay* the 
})enalty."  They  would  still  come  out  ahea(L  Jhese  ai'e  henetits  which 
tliey  should  have  earned  which  they  di(hi"t  understand.  They  coulc] 
really  pay  for  it  now. 

There  ai'e  other  peo])le  who  are  50.  55.  60.  wlio,  to  supplement  their 
income,  Imve  made  small  amounts  of  money — $50  eained  in  a  (juaiter 
or  $4  a  week  makes  a  person  eliofible  for  social  security.  But  people 
don't  know  when  they  are  makino-  money  babysittinpf  or  makino- 
jewelry  or  k)nttinof  a  sweater  that  they  could  and  shoidd  pay  tax 
and  make  an  investment. 

What  coukl  we  do  to  publicize  these  things?  How  could  we  make  it 
easier  for  peojde  to  undei'stand  that  ? 

We  liave  loopholes  in  our  pension  Law.  A  mapiificent  man  sitting 
liere  in  the  audience,  who  I  liope  will  have  a  chance  to  speak  for  him- 
self, at  81  can't  have  any  survivor's  benefits  for  his  Avife  as  a  result 
of  his  pension,  although  he  worked  for  the  Fedei-al  Government.  He 
has  been  mari'ied  for  49  years:  if  he  is  willing  to  divorce  her  and 
remarry,  he  can  have  survivor's  benefits  for  his  new  wife.  ^Vhy? 

Senator  Tunxey.  That's  an  outrage. 

^Is.  SniiFFMAX.  He  has  sent  lettei-s  and  told  legislators  about  it  a 
thousand  times.  Nobody  pays  attention. 

All  somebodv  has  to  do  is  add  a  codicil  to  a  bill. 

Senator  Tuxney.  Do  what  ? 

Ms.  ScHiFFMAX".  Add  a  codicil  to  a  bill  to  cover  the  whole  class  of 
])eople  who  i-etired  in  those  very  early  years. 

Senator  Tixxey.  The  staff  has  just  made  a  note  of  that  and  T  am 
going  to  offer  that  kind  of  thing  because  I  think  that  is  just  horrendous. 

Ms.  ScTiiFF^fAx.  It  is  just  bccausc  he  retired  a  little  bit  earlier  from 
Ihe  Federal  (yovernment.  They  did  make  the  correction  for  people  who 
retired  later,  but  they  didn't  cai'e  about  80-year-olds. 

Senator  Tixxey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  SriTTFFMAX'.  Tluiuk  you. 

Senator  Tixxey.  I  am  going  to  have  to  move  on  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  vacate  this  room  in  a  little  bit. 

Isabel  Van  Frank.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  madam,  to  perhaps  limit 
your  remarks  to  4  minutes,  if  you  can. 

Ms.  A\\x'  Fhaxk.  I  will  i-ead  very  fast. 

Senator  Tuxxey.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  being  the  out- 
standi7i<r  California  senior  citizen  for  1971. 

Ms.  Vax  Fkaxk.  Thank  yon. 

STATEMENT  OF  ISABEL  VAN  PRANK 

Ms.  Vax'  Fkaxk.  Rather  than  discuss  the  ]dight  of  women,  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  causes  of  their  suffering  and  the  sufi'ering  of  re- 
tired men,  too. 
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AVe  laughed  at  Charles  Wilson  when  he  made  his  historic  comment 
that  what  is  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the  country.  But 
liasn't  this  indeed  become  a  reality  ?  Bigness  at  any  ruthless  cost  is  the 
rule — ^big  business — first  national,  now  multinational  in  scope,  with 
frightening  implications  for  our  xuture.  More  military  domination, 
with  bigger  bombs  for  sale  and  use  all  over  the  world ;  bigger  unions 
that  have  lost  their  old  pioneering  militancy,  and,  above  all,  that  holy 
of  holies,  our  gross  national  product — its  increase  each  year  becom- 
ing the  measure  of  our  success  as  a  Nation,  at  the  cost  of  true  sensitivity 
to  human  values  as  they  affect  our  daily  lives. 

Thus,  instead  of  concentrating  on  offering  employment  to  all  ca- 
pable of  working,  business,  government,  and  unions  all  encourage  and 
enforce  earlier  and  earlier  retirement  so  that  today  we  can  actually  talk 
of  45-year-olds  as  older  workers.  Wliat  idiocy.  We  continue  to  retire 
valuable,  experienced  men  and  women  before  most  are  ready  for  re- 
tirement, most  likely  adding  them  to  the  lists  of  our  poor  and  making 
them  candidates  for  costly  programs. 

What  Kind  or  Securtty? 

Social  security,  we  were  told  and  are  still  reminded,  never  was  in- 
tended to  be  anyone's  chief  source  of  income,  but  unfortunately  for  our 
system  we're  not  dying  as  young  as  we  used  to  and  we're  being  de- 
Jjrived  of  our  right  to  earn  our  own  independence.  So  social  security 
has  become  the  sole  income  for  millions,  augmented  first  by  welfare 
and  now  bj^  supplementary  security  income.  What  kind  of  security  and 
at  what  cost  in  human  suffering  ? 

I  repeat,  what  kind  of  security  do  we  offer  the  people  we  force  into 
retirement  ?  According  to  your  committee's  press  release  of  March  17 
of  this  year,  the  average  social  security  benefits  were  $184  for  retired 
workers,  $312  for  elderly  couples,  and  $177  for  elderly  widows.  Under 
SSI,  hailed  as  a  great  step  forward  and  a  breakthrough,  the  elderly, 
disabled,  and  blind,  as  of  January  1, 1974,  receive  $140  monthly  in  Fed- 
eral funds.  Think  of  it;  the  great  breakthrough  in  fighting  poverty 
offers  as  a  cure  $35  a  week. 

To  date  some  22  States  do  not  supplement  that  $140.  California,  one 
of  the  more  "generous,"  brings  the  minimum  up  to  $235  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled — a  few  dollars  more  for  blind  persons.  When  these  low 
levels  of  income  were  established,  I  waited  in  vain  for  a  cry  of  outrage 
from  our  friends  and  advocates — from  the  Wliite  House  Conference 
delegates.  When  I  wrote  letters  of  protest,  the  usual  reply  was  "^well, 
think  of  how  much  better  oft'  the  elderly  are  in  ISIississippi,"  as  though 
Mississippi  should  be  or  could  be  our  standard. 

You  ask  what  is  the  impact  of  inflation  on  the  elderly  ?  One  does  not 
have  to  be  poor  to  feel  the  effects  of  inflation.  Only  this  morning  I 
received  a  phone  call  from  a  very  wealthy  acquaintance,  and  she  com- 
plained that  she  was  feeling  the  pinch  of  inflation.  Well,  I  didn't  ask 
her  Mdiere  it  was  hurting  her  most,  but  who  is  there,  so  far  removed 
from  reality,  that  they  cannot  understand  what  it  means  for  anyone, 
especially  the  elderly  and  disabled  with  their  special,  aggravated  needs, 
to  be  condemned  to  live  today  in  this  country  on  $140  per  month  or 
$235.  Surely  such  amounts  have  no  relationship  to  what  it  costs  to 
sustain  life,  and  let's  not  forget  that  supportive  services  and  health 
services  under  medicare  and  Medi-Cal  are  shrinking  also. 
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We  recognize  that  rents,  food,  utilities,  and  clothing  have  all  gone 
up  beyond  reason,  but  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  there  isn't  a 
single  item  on  sale  that  has  not  increased  in  cost  two-,  three-,  or  more- 
fold,  even  to  the  postage  stamp  and  sheet  of  paper  we  need  t<)  write  to 
you.  Servicemen  in  this  area  charge  from  $15  to  $25  just  to  come  and 
tell  you  why  your  refrigerator  or  what-have-you  isn't  working  and 
what  it  will  cost  to  repair.  So  the  roof  continues  to  leak,  the  house 
goes  unpainted,  the  telephone  is  cut  oft',  and  the  radio  and  TV  go  un- 
repaired. Newspapers  become  a  dispensable  luxury. 

And  we  continue  to  spend  millions  to  find  the  isolated  elderly  because 
we  say  it  is  bad  for  their  health  to  be  outside  the  mainstream  of  life. 
^Miat  meaningless  phrases  and  tragic  waste  of  precious  dollars  when 
we  are  at  the  same  time  forcing  them  into  deeper  isolation. 

"\Miat,  I  ask  you,  can  the  impact  of  inflation  be  on  men  and  women 
living  on  such  doles  but  further  isolation — poorer  health,  despair, 
breakdowns?  Do  we  really  need  more  case  histories — more  sensational 
headlines?  What  we  need  is  to  acknowledge  the  cause  and  effect  and 
then,  perhaps,  Ave'll  come  up  with  some  logical  answers. 

"OxE  Sure  Cure  for  Manufactured  Poverity" 

Surely  it  would  be  crystal  clear  to  all  who  wish  to  see  that  there  is 
one  sure  cure  for  manufactured  poverty — more  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  poor.  Xot  a  cure-all,  but  a  darned  good,  giant  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Money  sufficient  to  meet  basic  daily  needs;  plus  what  other  coun- 
tries have  provided  for  many  years :  comprehensive  health  care  based 
on  need  and  not  on  ability  to  pay,  suitable  housing,  supportive  serv- 
ices— especially  in  the  home  for  the  very  old  and  the  infirm. 

"Wliere  do  we  get  the  money  ?  I  can  hear  the  chorus  go  up : 

1.  End  mandatory  retirement.  Give  all  who  can  work  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  If  we  can't  provide  work  for  everyone,  we  had  better 
try  a  dift'erent  system  of  government. 

2.  Reduce  military  spending.  Use  our  dollars  for  constructive,  not 
destructive,  purposes.  Today  in  peacetime  the  administration  asks  for 
$105  billion  for  the  Pentagon  while  it  insists  that  more  than  a  5-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  would  be  inflationary. 

3.  Close  the  loopholes  that  amount  to  as  much  as  $50  billion  annually 
for  "wealth-fare"  to  the  already  rich  and  powerful,  while  we  give  $140 
as  welfare  to  the  poor  and  weak. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  let's  take  a  long  look,  and  perhaps  declare  a 
moratorium  on  all  the  little  bandaid  pilot  and  demonstration  programs 
that  remain  just  that — demonstrations.  We  elderly  are  being  smoth- 
ered under  layers  of  planning  and  study  and  piloting.  The  money 
saved  by  calling  a  halt  to  this  approach,  with  its  high  administrative 
costs  and  trickle  of  benefits,  would  do  much  more  good  if  placed 
directly  into  the  pockets  of  our  elderly, 

I  repeat,  let's  attack  the  cause  and  not  the  effect. 

Senator  TuNNEY.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Adolph  Hartmann,  area  II  director,  Cali- 
fornia Joint  State  Legislative  Committee,  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association/Aniorican  Association  of  Eetijed  l^ersons. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ADOLPH  HARTMANN,  AREA  DIRECTOR,  CALIFOR- 
NIA JOINT  STATE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  RE- 
TIRED TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION/ AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RETIRED  PERSONS 

Mr.  Hartmann.  Thank  you.  Senator  Tnnney. 

We  are  speaking  today  of  the  elderly- — me,  possibly  you,  and  most 
of  ns  at  this  session — in  regard  to  food,  housing,  transportation,  et 
cetera,  Avhich  are  currently  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  All  of  these  items 
make  a  constant  demand  on  us  for  even  a  minimum  living  experience; 
if  we  are  to  consciously  live  as  reasonable  human  beings,  we  should  aim 
to  solve  them. 

Life  should  be  enjoyed,  particularly  for  us  who  have  nearly  fulfilled 
our  purpose  or  course  in  life.  But  all  is  not  eating,  sleeping,  striving  to 
eke  out  a  decent  existence.  The  primary  reason  for  extended  life,  ours, 
yours,  or  the  Creator's  is  for  a  better  world,  or  at  least  an  improved 
community. 

Therefore,  last  mentioned,  but  not  least,  is  transportation — ^more 
so  now  in  this  phase  of  world  history  and  need  for  economic  better- 
ment, when  mankind  feels  the  need  of  making  contact  with  man  and 
his  environment. 

The  topic  of  transportation,  therefore,  is  limited  to  its  use  by  people 
to  contact  neighbors,  even  miles  away. 

Action  by  Regional  Transit  System 

My  primary  idea  is  the  Sacramento  Regional  Transit  System,  which 
is  assisted  by  Federal  and  State  funds,  as  are  many  others.  It  is  ful- 
filling a  vital  need  at  the  price  of,  as  they  call  it,  a  love  token — 25  or 
30  cents  for  a  round  trip — and  it  puts  practically  all  areas  available 
wnth  a  transfer  pass.  It  provides  all  the  mileage  one  needs  to  get  home 
from  work,  to  visit  friends  across  town,  or  to  attend  social  events  for 
social  or  rivic-neifi-hborhood  advancement.  These  prime  elements  make 
life  more  interesting,  particularly  for  the  elderly. 

Observing  the  aged  and  the  systems  for  public  service  available  to- 
day, American  Association  of  Retired  Persons — AARP — and  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association — XRTA — along  with  various  citi- 
zens  organizations  and  senior  citizens'  organizations,  are  helping  to 
attain  the  desires  and  needs  of  society  insofar  as  they  have  been  ques- 
tioned in  today's  presentation. 

As  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  it  has  become  a  most  valued 
service  feature.  Communities,  such  as  Sacramento  where  automobile 
life  had  been  considered  prime  transDortation,  have  indeed  been  for- 
tunate. Half-hour  schedules  Monday  through  Friday,  with  some  sched- 
uled on  Saturday,  have  developed  as  Avarranted.  Also  we  have  found 
that  this  organization  is  gi-adually  filling  more  and  more  demands. 

It  was  organized  in  1978  as  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation,  and 
its  directors  are  appointed  by  the  various  city  governments  of  the  areas 
that  are  serviced.  The  RTS  is  operating  special  buses  for  mentally 
retarded  persons  to  take  them  to  rehabilitation  workshops.  They  will 
be  beginning  specialized  bus  service  for  the  physically  handicapped 
in  June  of  this  year  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  provide  door-to-door  bus 
service  to  the  handicapped. 
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I  observed  that  the  bus  steps  are  relatively  ]ii<r]i  for  elderly  indi- 
viduals and  I  proposed,  and  it  lias  been  accepted  by  the  adjninistra- 
tion,  that  a  retractable  lower  step  may  be  formulated.  These  are  some 
ideas  for  the  future. 

Finally,  the  regional  service  has  plans  to  extend  this  service  not 
only  to  the  area  of  Sacramento,  but  also  to  various  otlier  communities 
such  as  Davis.  "Woodland,  and  such,  as  the  areas  demand  it. 

Philosophically  speakintj,  transj)ortation  systems  seem  to  fill  a  need 
for  closer  human  relations  other  than  tlirou<i:h  church,  clubs,  lodges, 
or  school  affiliations.  As  such,  we  feel  that  tliis  word  "association"  is 
one  reason  that  the  elderly  need  transportatifm:  in  order  to  cure  the 
tendency  toward  senility,  to  meet  new  people,  to  see  new  scenes,  and 
to  get  new  ideas  and  views. 
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Thansportatiox  System  Benefits 

The  intense  development  of  the  cheaper  transportation  system  that 
we  have  seems  to  offer  the  value  of  increased  safety  on  the  highways 
because  there  are  fewer  elderly  drivers.  With  the  various  regional 
transpoi-tation  systems,  it  Avill  save  gas,  money,  repairs,  and  so  forth. 

Best  of  all.  Ave  will  gain  larger  areas  of  friendship  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  elderly,  through  their-  acquaintanceship,  to  (^et  better  ideas 
and  how  they  may  ho  expressed.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to  get  away 
from  the  village  idea  that  we  are  the  afflicted,  Ave  are  the  oppressed. 

With  reference  to  all  of  this  that  I  haA^e  presented  today.  Avhich  you 
no  doubt  IvUOAv,  Ave  haA'e  already  presented  some  of  the  substance  of 
this  letter  today  through  our  associate,  Peter  Hughes.  We  have  giA-en 
you  the  25-page  recapitulation  of  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  relative  to 
their  exj)lorations  and  their  ideas  as  to  Avhat  is  necessary. 

Accompanying  these  25  sheets,  there  are  23  pages  of  various  ideas  or 
sources  of  information  that  is  very  complete,  because  this  is  not  a  fly- 
by-night  organization.  They  have  been  in  business  for  quite  awhile.  It 
has  ai-oused  a  great  interest  in  the  affaii'S  of  the  elderh'  and  this  is  not 
necessardy  sensitive.  We  are  practical. 

We  have  200-some-odd  chapters  in  California  and  better  than  800,000 
members  in  the  State — 6  million  national  members  which  I  l)elieA'e  is 
creeping  up  toAvard  7  million.  As  such,  Ave  feel  that  our  presentation, 
our  re(iuests  that  are  l)oing  made,  are  not  out  of  the  ordinaiy. 

AVe  hope  that  some  of  the  thoughts  Ave  have  presented  today  are 
practical  enough  so  that  your  congressional  investigation  Avill  be 
helped  in  older  to  improve  the  situation  so  far  as  it  conceiiis  the  locali- 
ties not  only  in  California,  your  State,  but  as  it  ccmcerns  everv  nation 
in  the  Avorld  Avhicli  has  a  large  representation  of  aged  people. 

It  is  up  to  us,  the  United  States,  to  set  the  point  of  vicAv  fiom  Avhich 
we  can  better  accomplish  this  better  puj'pose  and  use  of  the  elderly. 
Too  many  of  us  have  resented  the  fact  that,  at  65,  we  are  obliged  to 
retire.  Those  are  the  thincrs  that  are  no  longer  necessary  as  Ave  see  it, 
but  are  felt  to  be  required  in  order  to  maintain  an  economic  situation 
that  is  not  acceptable  to  us — the  retired  aged. 

I  thank  you.  Senator. 

Senatoi-  Tuxxey.  I  appreciate  it  A'ery  much  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association  for  their  statement,  which  is 

5G-1,39 — 75 4 
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excellent.  I  have  thumbed  through  it.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record.* 
We  are  going  to  be  kicked  out  of  here  in  about  another  6  or  7  min- 
utes, but  Mr.  Leslie  Grant  and  Mr.  Harry  Stuver  both  wanted  to 
speak.  We  will  listen  to  each  of  you  for  2  minutes  and  you  can  submit 
your  written  statements  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  STUVER 

Mr.  Stuver.  I  have  left  you  copies  of  this  letter  here. 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting  America  today  is  this  medical 
malpractice  financed  by  the  malpracticing  licensing  insurance  opera- 
tors. That  is  our  problem. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you.  Can  you  give  us  your  written  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Stuver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tunney.  Good  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr-  Stuver.  As  I  said,  medical  malpractice  today  is  the  most  serious 
problem  in  the  Nation. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir ;  your  letter  will  go  in 
the  record.** 

STATEMENT  OP  LESLIE  GRANT 

I\Ir.  Grant.  Senator,  my  name  is  Leslie  Grant.  May  I  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  encouragement  when  I  was  involved  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion. You  are  the  only  gentleman  who  took  the  time  to  recognize  an  im- 
possible situation  through  me  and  others.  It  is  now  possible,  as  you 
know,  for  the  poor  to  file  an  affidavit  and  attempt,  in  the  best  possible 
way,  to  be  of  service  to  this  State  which  we  love. 

I  might  mention  one  who  represents  a  fourth-generation  Californian 
who  was  born  in  Whittier,  William  T.  Beck.  Unfoitunately,  I  am 
ashamed  of  this  gentleman  who  used  to  be  my  friend,  and  still  is,  for 
that  matter,  who  has  made  possible  one  of  the  most  putrid,  stagnant, 
welfare,  Watergate,  State  scandals  in  the  history  of  California — the 
confiscation  of  withholding,  this  stealing  and  robbing  of  Federal 
social  security  funds.  Individuals  such  as  the  fonner  chairman  of  the 
revenue  and  taxation  committee  and  also  chairman  of  health,  education 
and  welfare — I  don't  have  the  words. 

I  am  legally  blind  but  that  doesn't  bother  me.  I  am  trying  to  be  of 
service  to  the  blind,  to  the  disabled,  to  the  aged. 

You  have  a  copy  of  my  amendments  to  Senate  bill  64  which  I  orig- 
inated over  10  years  ago.  I  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  your  aides  with  evidence  and  facts.  I  might  mention  a  $50  check 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  mailing  to  everybody  in  the  United 
States  will  not  be  given  to  the  blind,  to  the  disabled,  to  the  aged  who 
are  on  SSI,  w^io  are  on  State  welfare  rolls.  It  is  classified  as  added 
income,  made  possible  through  Reagan  and  his  brain  trust. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  that  is  one  bill  that  we  have  to  get  through 
the  State  legislature,  the  one  you  just  talked  about. 

All  right,  the  next  witness  is  Mr.  Walter  Knox. 


*  See  appendix  1.  p.  1167. 

♦*  See  appendix  3.  item  5,  p.  1214. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  KNOX 

Mr.  Knox.  I  am  Walter  Knox.  I  have  been  a  chairman  for  the  ageing 
and  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement.  I  have  been  associated  In  a 
nine-comity  area  with  the  citizens  action  committee  on  APAC.  AVe 
have  been  going  from  county  to  county  and  these  are  some  of  the 
things  we  have  heard. 

One  thing  we  have  heard  mostly  is  on  transportation.  How  can  you 
get  to  the  doctor?  How  can  you  get  to  an  appointment?  Other 
things  we  have  heard  was  on  health  and  crmie  in  the  streets.  These 
are  the  things  we  have  heard. 

I  want  to  get  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  this  is  completed  so  that  you 
can  see  our  hndings  within  the  nine-county  area. 

I  was  just  in  a  meeting  for  Contra  Costa  County  and  they  were 
talking  about  how  they  are  counting  down  on  the  meals.  What  they 
are  doing  is  increasing  the  rate  that  they  have  to  pay  on  taxes  on- 
their  houses  and  many  persons  are  having  to  sell  out  to  find  out 
they  are  going  to  end  up  on  welfare. 

The  San  Francisco  Housing  Autliority  continues  to  increase  rents, 
based  on  cost  of  living  increases.  As  to  mine,  from  $50  a  month  to 
$112  because  of  my  recent  marriage.  Why  should  I  be  penalized 
because  I'm  married.  I  am  over  05  years  of  age.  I  just  came  back  from 
the  hospital,  a  major  operation.  I  had  a  disagreement  with  manage- 
ment of  the  housing  unit,  Mr.  J.  He  pushed  me  around  and  used  the 
threat  of  eviction  because  I  stood  up  for  my  rights.  I  have  consulted 
a  legal  service  attorney  on  this  matter. 

South  of  Market's  first  community  organic  garden  has  more  than 
proved  its  value,  has  received  national  and  world  publicity  growing 
their  own  vegetables.  All  ages  are  participating,  and  as  this  garden 
is  a  first,  it  should  be  historically  preserved  as  a  landmark,  and  ex- 
panded under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Manpower,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Tliis  gai^lon,  for  meiital  and  health  reasons 
and  community  and  county  good,  is  good  public  relations. 

Tliank  you. 

Senator  Tuxxey.  Thank  3'ou  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  MENDELSON 

Mr.  ]\If,xdelsox.  My  name  is  Peter  INfendelson  and  I  want  to  thank 
Tou  for  the  help  you  gave  me  in  forcing  HITD,  which  doesn't  like  to 
do  anything  for  people,  to  pay  the  $4,000  to  the  people  who  were  l^eiug 
relocated.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  and  Bill  Burton,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  that  money  for  about  200  people  for  whom  we 
got  it.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that. 

Another  thing  T  think  you  should  investi"-ate  is  tliis  question  of 
people  who  are  ])ut  in  senior  homes  housins:.  We  have  a  lot  of  people 
tryinflf  to  get  senior  housing  arid  thev  can't  get  in,  while  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  so  mentallv  ill  that  they  sbould  be  somewliere 
whore  they  can  be  watched  continnonslv.  Thev  live  in  this  housing 
and  are  a  cause  of  a  lot  of  the  harm  that  romes  there.  The  ones  tliat 
are  too  far  frone,  and  there  is  nobody  or  nothimr  that  can  help  them, 
should  be  where  somebody  can  take  care  of  them.  They  should  not 
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haA^e  to  wander  the  streets  and  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  not 
having  enough  money  to  eat  be-eause  money  has  no  vahie  to  them, 
and  they  squander  it. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned.  We  will  reconvene  tomorrow  at  9:30 
in  Los  Angeles. 

[Whereupon,  at  6  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
9 :30  a.m.,  Friday,  May  16,  1975,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.] 
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Appendix  1 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETIRED  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RETIRED  PERSONS 

IXFLATIOX:  A  PRIMARY   IMPEDIMENT  TO  THE   FLOOR  OF   PROTEC- 
TION AND  ADEQUACY  OF  INCOME  GOALS 

The  Goals:  Floor  of  Protection  and  Adequacy  of  Income 

Recent  increases  in  the  "real"  lienefit  levels  of  social  security  and  other  pri- 
mary income  maintenance  systems  have  sharply  reduced  tlie  incidence  of  poverty 
among  the  aged.  (See  charts  I  and  ID  Despite  this  progress,  however,  our  asso- 
ciations contend  that  there  has  not  yet  heen  developed  a  completely  satisfactory- 
institutional  mechanism  for  assuring  adequate  income  ahove  the  poverty  line. 
^Many  of  the  old  problems  remain:  large  numljers  of  the  aged  remain  in  poverty. 
What  is  needed  is  an  income  maintenance  structure  that  would  provide  not  only 
a  minimum  income  floor  that  would  keep  the  aged  out  of  poverty  hut  also  an  ade- 
(luate  income  level  that  would  peiinit  them  to  maintain  or  more  closely  approach 
tlieir  preretirement  living  standard  during  retirement,  and  perhaps  even  improve 
iipon  it. 

Even  while  we  would  persevere  in  the  development  and  perfection  of  our  income 
support  system  to  achieve  these  goals,  however,  we  find  an  increasing  portion  of 
our  energies  diverted  to  the  defense  of  i)ast  achievements  against  certain  forces 
that  would  reverse  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

ExECUTH-E  Braxch  Poucy  :  A  Rkducei)  Phiority  for  the  Ageii 

To  facilitate  its  design  of  tax  relief  for  the  high  income  and  another  surge 
in  prices  and  profits  for  the  oil-natural  gas  industry  and  still  keep  the  i>rojecreil 
fiscal  1976  deficit  to  a  minimum  to  avoid  generating  "aggregate  demand"  inflation, 
the  administration's  I'MH  budget  was  rei)lere  with  i)ropi)s;ils  to  limit  or  curtail 
exi)enditures  for  programs  on  wliich  the  iK)or  and  fixed-income  aged  are  highly 
dependent.  For  example,  it  contained  recommendations  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  cost  of  food  stamps  to  recipients  and  the  cost-sharing  burden  on 
beneficiaries  under  medicare,^  to  reduce  the  Federal  matching  under  tiie 
medif-aid  program  of  title  XIX  and  the  social  service  prognims  of  title  XX  of 
the  Sofia!  Scfurity  Act.  and  to  reduce  by  .<4"_'.4  million  fniidinir  for  a  variety  of 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Th:it  rec-onHiiendiitions  such  as  these 
are  ftffered  for  serious  consideration  is  Indicative  of  insensitlvity  within  the 
exe<-utive  branch  to  the  neefls  of  those  who  constitute  the  most  helpless  and 
vulnerable  segments  of  our  .societv. 


^  Tlip  Administration  has  proposed  increasing  the  cost-sliaring  under  tlie  hospital  Insiir- 
nnce  program  throiiRh  the  Introduction  of  a  10  percent  coinsurance  feature  afte-  thi-  .^'.)2 
ilfiluctibie.  With  respect  to  the  supplemental  medical  insurance  program,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  that  the  $r«0  annual  deductible  be  subject  to  automatic  in:-reases  <-on- 
ciimitant  with  increases  in  social  security  cash  benefits.  As  a  p;»rtial  offset,  liowever.  a 
maximum  cost-sharing  limit  of  §750  per  .rear  would  be  introduced  for  each  program. 

(11G7) 
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CHART  I 
PERSONS  AGE  6  5  AND  OVER  IN  POVERTY 
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The  most  callous  of  the  proposals  advanced  by  this  administration  is  the 
5-percent  limitation  on  the  automatic  cost-of-living  adjusments  in  social  security 
and  other  retirement  and  welfare  programs.  To  this  or  any  other  arbitrary  limita- 
tion, our  associations  are  strongly  opposed.^ 


*  We  are  gratified  by  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  In  approving  Senator  Church's 
amendment  to  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  Amendments  of  1975  (S.  40Q) 
expressing  disapproval  of  the  5-percent  limitation.  We  are  also  pleased  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  in  approving  an  amendment  to  the  House  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1976  to  remove  a  proposed  7-percent  cap  on  automatic  adjustments.  That 
amendment  had  our  support. 
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Although  we  can  appreciate  the  administraiton's  concern  over  the  rate  of 
growth  in  income  security  programs,  we  also  detect  an  attitude  that  the  aged, 
who  have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  increased  spending,  have  gotten 
enough,  perhaps  even  too  much.  We  would  point  out,  however,  that  as  of  1966, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  aged  were  living  below  the  poverty  level.  (See  charts  I 
and  II,  p.  1168. )  Even  as  recently  as  1973,  over  16  percent  of  the  aged  were  below 
the  defined  level  of  poverty  (compared  with  11  percent  for  the  total  population) 
and  45.3  percent  had  total  money  income  under  $4,000.  (See  table  I).  De.spite 
benefit  increases,  the  trend  toward  a  concentration  of  older  family  units  in  the 
lower  extreme  of  the  national  income  distribution  continues.  (See  table  II.) 

TABLE  I.— 1973  ANNUAL  INCOME  BY  AGE.i  PERCENT  OF  POPULATIONS  BY  INCOME  LEVELS 


Current  total  money  income 


Age  65 

and  over (pei 

cent) 

Age  25-64  (percent) 

All 

All 

consumer 

Nonfamily 

consumer 

Nonfamily 

units 

Families 

persons 

units 

Families 

persons 

2.8 

0.8 

5.3 

1.9 

l.O 

6.2 

4.9 

1.1 

9.7 

1.1 

.5 

4.2 

6.9 

2.0 

13.0 

1.5 

.8 

5.0 

8.9 

3.1 

16.1 

1.7 

.9 

4.9 

8.6 

4.9 

13.2 

1.5 

1.1 

3.4 

7.1 

5.5 

9.0 

1.7 

1.3 

4.0 

6.1 

5.8 

6.5 

1.6 

1.3 

3.5 

10.8 

12.4 

8.9 

3.9 

2.9 

8.5 

8.3 

10.6 

5.3 

4.0 

3.2 

7.7 

6.3 

8.8 

3.2 

4.2 

3.6 

6.7 

4.4 

6.5 

1.8 

4.7 

4.3 

6.9 

4.0 

5.7 

1.8 

5.1 

4.7 

6.8 

3.0 

4.2 

1.4 

4.9 

4.8 

5.5 

4.5 

6.7 

1.8 

10.9 

11.4 

8.8 

4.8 

7.6 

1.2 

15.1 

16.4 

8.8 

6.0 

9.9 

1.3 

26.8 

30.8 

7.4 

2.0 

3.4 

.4 

8.4 

9.9 

1.2 

.6 

1.0 

.1 

1.0 

1.1 

.5 

$4,  441 

$6.  426 

$2,725 

$12, 243 

$13, 500 

$7,  367 

$6,  696 

$9,  029 

$3,  772 

$13, 681 

$14,965 

$7,  533 

45.3 

23.0 

62.2 

11.0 

6.9 

31.2 

13.4 

21.9 

3.0 

51.3 

58.2 

17.9 

Under  $1,000 

$1,000  to  $1,499 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499 

$2,500  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $3,499 

$3,500  to  $3,999; 

$4,000  to  $4,999 

$5,000  to  $5,999 

$6,000  to  $6,999 

$7,000  to  $7.999 

$8,000  to  $«,999 

$9,000  to  $9,999 

$10,000  to  $11.999 

$12,000  to  $14,999 

$15,000  to  $24,999.. 

$25,000  to  $49,999. 

$50,000  and  over 

Midpoint  (median) 

Arithmetic  average  (mean). 

Percent  under  $4,000. 

Percent  over  $12,000 


'  Tabulation  developed  from  table  25,  "Consumer  Income"  current  population  reports,  p.  60,  No.  97. 
3  Age  population  based  on  March  1974  current  population  reports  estimate. 
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Social  security  benefits,  while  almost  universal  aniong  the  aged,  are  wholly 
insuflScient  as  a  sole  source  of  income.  By  extrapolatinfi  the  1073  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  autumn  budfiet  for  a  retired  eouiile  to  .July  of  1!IT4.  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  found  that  even  the  $3,951  income  of  tlie 
lower  level  budget  was  more  than  $i;()0  in  excess  of  the  annual  average  social 
security  payment  for  a  retired  couple  at  that  time.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  for  50  percent  of  all  OASDI  recipients,  ca.sh  benefits  are  tlieir  principal  and, 
.in  many  cases,  their  only  soiirce  of  income. 

yince  the  aged  are  less  able  to  olfset  that  impact  of  inflation  through  in- 
crea.sed  income  from  other  sources,  such  as  active  employment,  they  are  depend- 
ent on  automatic  increases  under  the  escalators  to  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  real  benefit  increases  enacted  in  the  last  few  years.  If  an  arbitrary 
ceiling  were  imposed  and  the  inflation  1-ate  exceeded  the  ceiling,  the  number  of 
aged  in  the  subpoverty  groui)  would  once  again  begin  to  rise.^ 

Uur  associations  intend  not  only  to  defend  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  recent  past  to  improve  the  income  situation  of  the  aged  by  opposing  any 
arbitrary  cost-of-living  ceilings,  but  also  to  go  forward  toward  the  tioor-of-pro- 
tectiou  and  adequacy-of-income  goals. 

The  Impact  of  I>'flation-Recession  ox  the  Aged  Ixdividttal 

With  less  purchasing  power  to  begin  with,  the  poor  and  fixed-income  aged 
suffered  the  most  from  the  combination  of  inflation,  reces.';ion,  and  unemploy- 
ment during  1!)74.  While  the  magnitude  of  their  dollar  income  decline  may  not 
liave  been  as  great  as  that  of  other  groups,  the  decline  was  froni  a  level  that 
was,  at  best,  marginally  adequate. 

A  recent  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  study  ^  indicates  that,  while  the 
cost-of-living  rose  about  14.5  percent  for  intermediate  and  higher  budget  fami- 
ily  units  because  the  items  which  constitute  a  relatively  larger  share  of  these 
groui)s'  budgets — housing,  transportation,  and  taxes  ^ — rose  faster  than  other 
items,  the  cost  of  living  of  the  lower  budget  group  rose  by  14  percent."  Becau.se 
of  the  higher  rates  of  inflation  with  respect  to  necessities  such  a  food "  and 
housing  on  which  the  poor  and  fixed-income  aged  tend  to  spend  far  higher  por- 
tions of  their  total  income  (see  table  III),  the  study  concluded  that,  over  the  last 
3  years,  the  poor  and  fixed-income  suffered  a  relatively  greater  loss  of  purchasing 
power  than  other  groups.  (See  table  IV.)  Moreover,  economic  forecasters  are 
predicting  that  lower  budget  families  are  more  likely  to  face  1975  budget  cost 
increases  higher  than  those  faced  by  families  at  higher  income  levels  (thus  re- 
peating the  1973  cost-of-living  experience)  since  food,  which  constitutes  a  di.s- 
jiroportionately  larger  share  of  their  budget,  is  expected  to  rise  in  price  faster 
than  other  items.* 


3  We  would  also  add  that  superimposing  a  ceiling  on  benefit  increases  in  programs  that 
are  self-financed  such  as  social  security  without  limiting  increases  in  tlie  taxes  which 
support  those  programs  could  mean  a  windfall  to  the  Federal  Government  which  could  be 
used  to  disguise,  under  the  unified  budget,  deficit  spending  in  other  areas.  For  this  reason, 
our  associations  are  supporting  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Church  to  restructure  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  a  separate  independent  entity  and  to  remove  the  social 
security  revenues  and  expenditures  from  the  unified  budget. 

*  Staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  "Inflation  and  the  Consiimer  in  1S74."  94th 
Cong..  1st  sess.  (Feb.  10,  1975)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Joint  Economic  Committee 
staff  study). 

s  The  rate  of  increase  in  personal  income  and  social  security  taxes  fas  a  result  of  infla- 
tion) was  higher  than  the  rate  for  any  other  consumption  item  in  1974.  Keal  disi)osaIde 
income  declined  precipitously  last  year  largely  as  a  result  of  in'-reases  in  taxes  as  a  iw^rcent 
of  total  income.  Because  of  inflation,  this  is  the  first  recession  in  which  the  tax  burden  has 
actually  risen  rather  than  fallen.  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  study,  at  pp.  7  and  20. 

«  Id.  at  p.  9. 

'  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  reported  that  food  price  Inflation  in  the  past  IS  months 
has  added  twice  as  much  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  poor  as  to  that  of  the  average  nrliati 
worker.  (Joint  Economic  Committee,  ".\chieving  Price  Stability  Through  Economic 
Growth."  H.  Rept.  No.  9.1-0000.  9.?d  Cong..  2d  sess.,  Dec.  23,  1974  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Joint  Economic  Committee  Report). 

8  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  study,  at  p.  10. 
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The  Consumer  Price  Index  makes  no  distinction  among  subgroups,  assuming 
that  all  consumers,  rich  and  poor,  consume  the  same  market  basket  of  goods  and 
services.  This  is  obviously  not  the  case,  for  the  rich  bj^  choice  spend  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  their  income  on  luxuries,  while  the  poor  have  no  choice  but  to  spend  a 
higher  proportion  of  their  income  on  such  necessities  as  food  and  shelter.  In  order 
to  assess  the  impact  of  inflation  on  such  dissimilar  groups  of  consumers,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  price  indices  based  on  the  different  market  baskets  that  are 
consumed. 

Such  market  baskets  were  developed  in  R.  G.  Hollister  and  J.  L.  Palmer's 
analysis  of  "The  Impact  of  Inflation  on  the  Poor."  They  created  market  baskets 
for  both  rich  and  poor  families  from  the  1960-61  Survey  of  Consumer  Expendi- 
tures, which  in  turn  were  used  to  fashion  both  a  poor-person's  price  index  (PPI), 
and  a  rich-person's  price  index  (RPI),  that  approximate  the  true  price  indices  for 
these  different  groups.  These  market  baskets  are  split  into  eight  major  categories 
with  the  importance  of  each  category  to  the  rich  and  poor  consumers  identified 
in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  lll.-WEIGHTS  OF  MAJOR  CATEGORY  EXPENDITURES 


Item 


Poor  person's 
index 


Rich  person's 
index 


Food. 

Housing 

Apparel... 

Transportation- 
Medical  care'.. 
Personal  care.. 

Recreation 

Other 


0.349 

0.219 

.356 

.278 

.078 

.118 

.051 

.160 

.058 

.062 

.033 

.027 

.034 

.077 

.041 

.059 

I   For  the  aged,  the  weight  for  medical  care  would  generally  be  higher. 
Source:  Joint  Economic  Committee,  "Inflation  and  the  Consumer  in  1973,"  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  34-35  (1974). 


According  to  the  recent  staff  study  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  "Inflation 
and  the  Consumer  in  1974"  (94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  27-28  (1975)),  prices  haverisr^n 
more  for  the  low-income  consumer  in  the  last  3  years  then  for  the  high-income 
individual.  From  October  1971  to  October  1974,  the  poor  person's  index  rose 
27.8  percent  whUe  the  rich  person's  index  increased  24.6  percent — a  difference  of 
3  percentage  points. 

The  following  table  is  reproduced  from  that  recent  staff  study: 


TABLE  IV.-COMPARATIVE  PRICE  INDEXES 
[August  1971  =  100] 


1971:  October.. 
1972: 

April 

October 

1973: 

April 

October 

1974: 

April 

October 

■  Percent  changes 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1971-74.. 


Poor  person's 
index 

Rich  person's 
index 

100. 13 

100. 31 

102. 04 
103.91 

108.36 
114.07 

101.76 
103. 62 

106. 93 
111.49 

120.  52 
127.  94 

117.49 
125.  02 

3.8 

9.8 

12.2 

3.3 

7.6 

12.1 

27.8 


24.6 


Source:  "Consumer  Price  Index"  and  "Professor  Thad  Mirer." 
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The  impact  of  the  recession  and  its  present  8.9  percent  unemployment  rate  has 
rendered  even  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any  moderation  of  the  impact  of 
inflation  through  increased  income  from  active  employment.  Even  in  the  best  of 
times,  the  aged  encounter  a  formidable  combination  of  barriers  to  the  labor 
force.*  With  an  increasing  number  of  workers  competing  for  diminishing  num- 
bers of  jobs,  the  employment  alternative  as  a  means  of  sustaining  purchasing 
power  is  for  most  of  the  aged,  out  of  the  question, 

Inflation-Recession  and  the  Income  Maintenance  System 

Not  only  are  our  associations  concerned  with  the  impact  of  inflation-recession 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  aged  individual,  we  are  equally  concerned  about 
its  impact  on  the  financial  viability  of  the  income  maintenance  programs  such  as 
social  security.  These  programs  are  captives  of  an.  economy  which  is  experienc- 
ing its  worst  economic  recession  since  the  late  1930's  and  simultaneously,  the 
highest  rate  of  inflation  on  record.  With  the  OASDI  trust  funds  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue benefit  payments  for  only  9  months  in  the  absence  of  a  continuing  influx 
of  payroll  and  self-employment  tax  revenues,  and  with  social  security  benefit 
levels  subject  to  automatic  increases  that  are  directly  related  to  the  cost  of 
living,  the  performance  of  the  economy  is  of  critical  importance. 

Workers  who  are  not  employed  are  not  paying  social  security  taxes.  High 
rates  of  inflation  trigger  automatic  benefit  increases,  which,  in  turn,  must  be 
financed  from  contributions  from  a  diminishing  number  of  active  workers. 

Any  extended  continuation  of  high  rates  of  inflation  and  unemployment, 
coupled  with  a  zero  or  negative  population  replacement  rate,  is  obviously  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  financial  solvency  of  the  system.  As  presently  structured,  the 
social  security  system  may  not  be  adequately  flexible  to  accommodate  these 
trend.s.  As  a  matter  of  flrst  priority,  therefore,  the  system  must  be  desensitized 
to  variable  long-term  rates  of  inflation  and  provided  with  new  sources  of  revenue. 

Factors  Affecting  Current  Planning  For  Income  Maintenance  in  the  Future 

An  awareness  of  aging  populaton  trends  should  motivate  the  planning  which 
will  be  necessary  to  accommodate  adequately  and  at  lowest  cost,  the  income  se- 
■curity  needs  of  the  future  aged.  Not  only  will  the  aged  population  continue  to 
increase  in  terms  of  sheer  numbers  and  population  percentage,  but,  taking  into 
account  such  factors  as  improved  helath  care,  earlier  mandatory  retirement, 
and  estimates  of  diminishing  labor  force  participation,  the  aged  will  be  Living 
longer  and  spending  more  years  in  retirement.  Moreover,  since  the  aged  of  to- 
morrow will  be  better  educated,  more  skilled,  and  more  sophisticated  than  the 
aged  of  today,  they  are  far  less  likely  to  accept  the  lower  living  standard  that 
generally  accompanies  retirement  today. 

Our  associations  do  not  believe  that  the  income  needs  of  the  future  aged  can 
be  accommodated  within  the  limitations  of  the  existing  mechanisms  currently 
•contributing  to  retirement  income  support.  In  order  to  provide,  in  an  orderly  and 
equitable  manner,  the  substantial,  iutergenerational  transfer  of  income  that  will 
be  required  to  meet  future  needs,  the  unfunded,  pay-as-you-go  public  pension 
systems  must  be  perfected,  and  if  necessary,  restructured.  They  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  each  other  in  order  to  minimize  the  inequity,  duplication,  and  waste 
that  presently  exists.  In  order  to  assure  a  substantial,  reliable,  and,  hopefully, 
universal  private  component  in  tlie  mix  of  retirement  income,  personal  savings 
must  be  encouraged,  private  pensions  must  be  comprehensively  and  extensively 
regulated,  and  the  assets  necessary  to  discharge  fully  the  obligations  accruing 
under  such  plans  must  he  accumulated.  Hopefully,  the  recent  pension  reform 
legislation  v/ill  aid  in  this  development.  Finally,  economic  necessity  will  require 
a  gradual  substitution  of  employment  incentives  for  existing  disincentives. 

As  the  nearly  universal  base  on  which  protection  for  the  Nation's  families  is 
built  against  loss  of  income  duo  to  retirement,  disability,  or  death  of  the  family 
wage-earner,  the  social  security  .system  must  be  considered  first.  The  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  has  recommended  a  limited  restructuring  of  the  sys- 
tem— changes  in  the  mechanics  of  benefit  computation,  changes  in  the  benefits 
themselves  to  equalize  the  treatment  of  men  and  women,  and  an  infusion  of  gen- 
eral revenues  into  the  hospital  insurance  program. 

Our  associations  agree  that  a  restructuring  of  the  mechanics  of  benefit  calcu- 
lation is  needed  to  stabilize  earnings  replacement  ratios.  We  also  agree  that 


B  The  combination  inclndes :  labor  union  restrictions,  mandatory  retirement  policies,  and 
the  social  security  retirement  test. 
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new  sources  of  revenue  are  needed  immediately  to  maintain  the  system  through 
an  extended  period  of  higli  inflation.  However,  our  recoumiendatioiis  ax"e  more 
far  reaching  than  those  of  the  Council. 

If  a  restructuring  of  the  OASDI  programs  is  to  be  undertaken,  it  should  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  system  fiexihility  sutiicient  to  accommodate,  over  hotli  the  sliort 
and  long  term,  economic  and  demographic  trends  that  may  be  even  more  pessimis- 
tic than  those  used  by  the  Council.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  an  institution  that 
provides  .$o  billion  in  cash  benefits  each  month  to  30  million  retired  and  disabled 
workers,  their  dependents  and  survivors  (plus  health  care  protection),  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  our  primary  income  maintenance  institution  to  become  less  flexi- 
ble than  necessary  to  accommodate  whatever  may  transpire. 

From  the  1974  to  the  1975  OASDHI  Trustees'  Reports 

The  1974  OASDHI  trustees'  report  projected,  largely  because  of  lower  fertility 
rates  (see  table  V,  below),  a  long-range  actuarial  imbalance  of  2.9  percent  tax- 
able payroll  based  on  present  law.  (  See  table  VI,  below.)  Omniously,  however,  the 
report  indicated  that  a  1-percent  increase  in  the  long-range  annual  rate  of  infla- 
tion (from  3  to  4  percent)  would  increase  tlse  average  cost  bv  32  percent.  (See 
tableVII.  p.  1175.) 

A  subsequent  report  by  an  independent  panel  found,  on  the  basis  of  demo- 
graphic and  economic  pre.iections.  just  sliglitly  more  pessimistic  than  those  used 
by  the  OASDHI  trustees  (see  tables  YTTI  and  IX,  p.  1175),  a  long-term  deficit  of  (> 
jiercent  of  taxable  payroll.  ( See  table  X.  p.  117G. ) 

TABLE  v.— CHANGE  IN  OLD-AGE.  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE.  LONG-RANGE  ACTUARIAL  BALANCE^ 
AS  PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL  =  BY  TYPE  OF  ASSUMPTION 

|ln  percent  of  taxable  payroll] 


Old-age  and 

survivors 

Disability 

insurance 

insurance 

Total 

-0.43 

-0.08 

-0.51 

^    -.14  .. 

-.14 

-.21 
-.08 

-.21 

1.79 

-1.87 

-.18 

-.01 

-.19 

-.04 

-.02 

-.06 

-2.15 

-.32 

-2.47 

-2.58 

-.40 

-2.98 

Actuarial  balance  under  previous  estimates 

Retirement  rates 

Disability  rates 

Population  assumptions 

Economic  assumptions 

All  other  factors  (net) 

Chan?e  in  actuarial  balance 

New  actuarial  balance 

'  Represents  the  difference  over  the  75-vr  period,  1974  2048,  between  the  average  tax  rate  and  the  average  cost. 
2  Payroll  is  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  lower  contribution  rate  on  self-employment  income,  on  tips,  and  on  multiple- 
employer  "excess  wages"  as  compared  with  the  combined  employer-employee  rate. 

Source:  1974  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  OASDI  Trust  Funds,  H.  Doc.  No.  313.  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
p.  36  (June  3,  1974). 

TABLE  VI.— ESTIMATED  ACTUARIAL  BALANCE'  OF  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  SYSTEM 
AS  PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL,:  DYNAMIC  ASSUMPTiONSS 

Item  GAS  I  Dl  Total 

Averaoe  cost  of  system 11.97  1.92  13.89 

Average  rate  in  present  tax  schedule 9.39  1.52  10.91 

Actuarial  balance —2.58  —.40  — /.98 

'  As  reassured  over  the  75-year  period.  1974-2C-8. 

-  Payro'l  is  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  lower  contribution  rates  on  self-employment  income,  on  tips,  and  on  multi- 
ple-employer "excess  wages"  as  compared  with  the  combined  employer-employee  rale. 
'See  text  for  a  description  of  the  assumptions. 

Source:  1974  Trustee  Report  on  OASDI,  H.R.  Doc.  No.  313,  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  35  (1975). 
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TABLE  VII.-PROJECTED  "CURRENT  COST"  i  OF  OLD-AGE.  SURVIVORS.  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  SYSTEM  AS 
PERCENT  OF  PAYROLL,-'  UNDER  VARIOUS  DYNAMIC  ASSUMPTIONS.  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS,  1974-2045 

(In  percent) 


Dynamic  economic  assumption ' 


5-3 


5-2 


5-4 


6-3 


Calendar  year: 

1974 

1985 

1990 

1995.. 

2000. 

2005 

2010 

2015 

2020 

2025.. 

2030 

2035 

2040 

2045 

Average  cost*. 


4-3 


13.89 


10.05 


20.41 


10.66 


17.96 


6-4 


10.67 

10.33 

10.35 

10.33 

10.33 

10.35 

10.44 

9.63 

11.64 

9.33 

10.96 

10.49 

11.03 

9.76 

13.00 

9.53 

12.15 

11.25 

11.25 

9.53 

13.98 

9.44 

12.94 

11.69 

11.31 

9.10 

14.71 

9.19 

13.48 

11.92 

11,69 

8,88 

15.74 

9.14 

14.23 

12.39 

12.69 

9.16 

17.71 

9.60 

15.82 

13.55 

14.14 

9.78 

20.55 

10.43 

18.15 

15.27 

15.71 

10.48 

23.80 

11.37 

20.84 

17.24 

16.97 

11.01 

26.86 

12.16 

23.29 

18.99 

17.60 

11.14 

29.05 

12.53 

24.92 

20.12 

17.68 

10.89 

30.15 

12.45 

25.62 

20.50 

17.68 

10.57 

30.97 

12.26 

26.05 

20.66 

17.86 

10.39 

32.08 

12.19 

26.74 

20.98 

15.20 


4-2 


10.33 
10.20 
10,77 
10.92 
10  84 
10.89 
11.56 
12.68 
13.95 
14.97 
15.42 
15.30 
15.04 
14.95 


12.60 


1  Represents  the  cost  as  percent  of  payroll  of  the  year's  total  outgo,  including  amounts  needed  to  maintain  the  funds 
at  about  1  year's  outgo. 

2  Payroll  is  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  lower  contribution  rate  on  self-employment  income,  on  tips,  and  on  multiple- 
employer  "excess  wage"  as  compared  with  the  combined  employer-employee  rate. 

3  The  1st  of  the  2  figures  represents  the  assumed  ultimate  annual  percent  increase  in  earnings  after  1980,  while  the 
2d  figure  represents  the  assumed  ultimate  in  CPI. 

*  Represents  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  "current  cost"  for  the  75-year  period  1974-2048. 

Source:  1974  OASDI  trustees'  report,  p.  44. 

TABLE  VIII.— FERTILITY  RATES,  ACTUAL  AND  ASSUMED 
[Fertility  rates  for  recent  years,  and  the  assumptions  of  74  TR  and  of  this  panel] 


Actual 


Assumed 


1965        1970        1972        1973        1975        1980        1990       2000 


202b 


2050 


74  TR 

This  panel. 


2.9 
2.9 


2.4 
2.4 


1.9 
1:9 


1.9 
1.9 


2.0 
1.6 


2.1 
1.8 


2.1 
1.9 


2.1 

2.1 


2.1 
2.1 


Source:  Report  of  the  Panel  on  Social  Security  Financing,  94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  8  (February  1975). 

TABLE  IX.-SUMMARIZED  COMPARATIVE  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  74  TR  AND  OF  THIS  PANEL 

(In  percenti 


Annual  rates  of  increase,  1975  to  2050  in- 


Real  wages 


CPI      Money  wages 


74  TR 

TWs  panel. 


Source:  Panel  report,  p.  10. 
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TABLE  X.-EXPENDITURES  AND  EXCESS  COSTS,  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL 


1974  trustees 

'  report 

This  panel's 

assumptions 

Estimated 
cost 

Excess  cost 

Estimated 
cost 

Excess  cost 

Calendar  year: 

1975                

, >10.2 

0.3 
.4 
.5 
1.1 
1.4 
1.4 
1.8 
2.8 
2.2 
3.8 
5.1 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
6.0 
5.3 

10.2 
10.4 
11.0 
11.5 
11.8 
12.2 
13.0 
14.6 
16.7 
19.2 
21.7 
23.3 
24.0 
24.9 
24.7 
23.9 

0.3 

1980          

2  10.3 

.5 

1985       

10.4 

1.1 

1990 

1995         

, 11.0 

11.3 

1.6 
1.9 

2000     

11.3 

2.3 

2005 - 

2010 

2015 

2020       

11.7 

12.7 

, 14.1 

15.7 

3.1 
4.7 
4.8 
7.3 

2025     

17.0 

9.7 

2030 

2035       

17.6 

17.7 

11.4 
12.1 

2040       

17.7 

13.0 

2045 

2050         

17.9 

17.2 

12.8 
12.0 

13.9 

3.0 

16.9 

6.0 

•  The  estimated  cost  in  1975  only  represents  benefits  and  expenses,  no  contribution  to  the  balance  of  the  trust  fund. 
» Interpolated  from  data  given. 

Note:  In  1975  each  1  percent  of  taxable  payroll  means  $7,000,00O,C00. 

Source:  Panel  report,  p.  12. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  which  filed  its  report  in  March,, 
found  not  only  a  long-range  financing  problem  but  one  of  short  range  as  welL 
The  short-term  deficit  was  found  to  be  largely  a  result  of  unexpectedly  high 
inflation  and  unemployment  rates ;  ^°  the  long-term  deficit  was  found  to  be  a 
result  of  a  combination  of  low  fertility  rates  and  the  way  in  which  the  system  i.s- 
cost-indexed  under  present  law.  While  suggesting  that  the  long-term  problem 
could  be  lessened,  if  not  eliminated,  by  decoupling  the  indexing  of  future  retirees' 
wage  records  from  the  indexing  of  benefit  amounts,  the  Council  acknowledged 
that  the  short-term  deficit  requires  immediate  additional  financing  for  the 
system." 

The  1975  report  of  the  OASDI  trustees  confirmed  the  Advisory  Council's 
findings  of  both  a  short-  and  long-term  deficit  problem  for  the  social  security 
cash  benefit  programs.  Based  on  its  revised  assumptions,^  the  trustees  indicated 
that  expenditures  would  exceed  revenues  in  each  fiscal  year  during  the  period 
1976  through  1979  because  of  the  combination  of  unexpectedly  high  inflation  and 
unemployment.  They  concluded  that  unless  additional  revenue  were  provided  for 
the  system,  the  trust  funds  would  be  exhausted  shortly  after  1980. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  economic  developments  and  because  of 
the  very  high  degree  of  sensitivity  of  future  levels  of  benefit  expenditures  to 
assumed  changes  in  the  CPI,  two  alternative  sets  of  estimates  based  on  different 
economic  assumptions  are  presented  in  this  section.  The  alternatives  differ 
with  respect  to  the  assumed  future  path  of  the  CPI  and  to  assumed  future  in- 
creases in  average  wages. 


^°  The  1974  trustees'  report  projected  maximum  percent  changes  in  prices  (as  measured 
by  the  CPI)  of  7.1,  5.5,  4.8,  and  4  for  1975.  1976.  1977,  and  1980,"^ respectively  ;  the  adminis- 
tration, as  part  of  its  budget  message  for  fiscal  1976,  projected  rates  of  11.3,  7.8,  6.6,  and  4. 
Compare  tables  XI  and  XII,  p.  1177. 

"  See  reports  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  p.  65  (March  1975). 

"See  table  XIII,  p.  1177.  lieproduced  from  the  1975  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  OASDI  Trust  Funds,  p.  36  (May  1975)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  197."i 
OASDI  trustees'  report).  Compare  this  with  the  two  sets  of  short-term  assumptions  used, 
in  the  1974  OASDI  trustees  report  as  reproduced  in  table  XI,  p.  1177. 
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TABLE  XI 
[In  percent) 


Alternative  I 


Increase 
in  wages 


Increase 
inCPI 


Calendar  year: 

1974.... 7  9 

1975 8.5 

1976 8.0 

1977 7.6 

1978 5.5 

1979 5.5 

1980 5.5 


9.1 
5.7 
4.5 
3.2 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 


Alternative  II 


Increase 
in  wages 


8.3 
9.3 
8.6 

8.4 
7.5 
6.0 
6.0 


Source:  1974  trustee  report  on  OASDI  trust  funds,  H.R.  Doc.  No.  313,  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  18  (1974). 

TABLE  XII.— ECONOIVIIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
(Calendar  years,  dollar  amounts  in  billions] 


Increase 
inCPI 


Item 


1973 
actual 


1974 
actual 


Assumed  for  purposes  of  budget  estimates 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Gross  national  product:  current  dollars $1,  295 

Constant  (1958)  dollars: 

Amount.  __ $839 

Percent  change. 5.9 

Prices  (percent  change): 

GNP  deflator 5.6 

Consumer  Price  Index 6.2 

Unemployment  rate  (percent) 4. 9 


$1,397   $1,498   $1,686   $1,896 


$821 
-2.2 

10.2 

11.0 

5.6 


$794 
-3.3 

10.8 

11.3 

8.1 


$832 
-4.8 

7.5 
7.8 
7.9 


$879 
5.6 

6.5 
6.6 
7.5 


$2,606 

$1,061 
6.5 

4.0 
4.0 
5.5 


Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  "The  U.S.  Budget  in  Brief,  Fiscal  Year  1976,"  p.  14  (January  1975). 

TABLE  XIII.— ASSUMED  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  OVER  PRIOR  YEAR  IN  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  IN  ANNUAL 

AVERAGE  CPI 


[In  percent] 


Assumed 

annual  average 

Increase 

Increase 

unemployment 

m  wages 

in  CPI 

rate 

6.2 

9.0 

8.8 

9.0 

6.6 

8.0 

11.0 

6.5 

7.0 

8.8 

5.7 

6.2 

7.7 

4.6 

5.4 

7.0 

4.0 

4.8 

Calendar  year: 

1975. 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


Source:  1975  OASDI  trustees'  report 

In  addition,  having  adopted  economic  and  demograpliic  assumptions  similar 
to  tho.se  used  by  the  special  panel  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  expenditures 
and  revenues  over  the  customary  75-year  period  (1975-2049),  the  trustees  found 
tlie  OASDI  system  to  be  underfinanced  by  an  average  annual  amount  equivalent 
to  5.3  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  (See  tables  XIV  and  XV,  p.  1178.)  The  trustees 
concluded  that  over  the  remainder  of  this  century,  the  OASDI  system  will  need 
additional  financing  equivalent  to  1.3  percent  of  taxable  payroll  and  significantly 
higher  additional  financing  after  the  year  2000.  However,  the  latter,  long-term 
financing  need  was  found  by  the  trustees  to  be  largely  the  result  of  unintended 
and  undesirable  results  of  the  automatic  benefit  adjustment  provisions  of  pre.sent 
law  and  could  be  reduced  or  eliminated  by  adopting  the  AdvLsory  Councils 
recommendation  for  decoupling  the  indexing  of  the  wage  record  from  the 
indexing  of  benefit  amounts. 
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TABLE  XIV.— ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  OF  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  SYSTEM  AS 
PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL'  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS,  1975-2050 


Old-age  and 

survivors  Disability  Tax  rate 

Calendar  year  insurance  insurance  Total  inlaw  Difference 


Expenditures  as  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll: 2 

1985 

1990._ 

1995. ._ ---- ---- 

2000 

2005 

2010 --- - 

2015 - 

2020.. 

2025.... 

2030 

2035 _. --- 

2040 

2045 

2050._-_ 

Averages  as  percent  of  taxable  payroll: 

1975-99 

2000-24 : -- 

2025-49 

Average  current  cost:  ^  1975-2049 


9.24 

1.69 

10.93 

9.90 

-1.03 

9.28 

1.94 

11.22 

9.90 

-1.32 

9.49 

2.15 

11.64 

9.90 

-1.74 

9.50 

2.50 

12.00 

9.90 

-2.10 

9.81 

2.95 

12.76 

9.90 

-2.86 

10.77 

3.36 

14.13 

9.90 

-4.23 

12.44 

3.63 

16.07 

11.90 

-4.17 

14.58 

3.76 

18.34 

11.90 

-6.44 

16.74 

3.71 

20.45 

11.90 

-8.55 

18.15 

3.60 

21.75 

11.90 

-9.85 

18.61 

3.59 

22.20 

11.90 

-10.  30 

18.41 

3.70 

'    22.11 

11.90 

-10.21 

18.26 

3.86 

22.12 

11.90 

-10.22 

18.51 

3.93 

22.44 

11.90 

-10.54 

9.35 

1.81 

11.16 

9.90 

-1.26 

11.99 

3.13 

15.12 

11.02 

-4.10 

18.18 

3.91 

22.09 

11.90 

-10.19 

13.29 

2.97 

16.26 

10.94 

-5.32 

'  Payroll  is  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  lower  contribution  rates  on  self-employment  income,  on  tips,  and  on  mul- 
tiple-employer "excess  wages"  as  compared  with  the  combined  employer-employee  rate. 

2  Calculated  under  the  central  set  of  economic  assumptions  of  annual  increases  after  1980  of  6  percent  in  average  earn- 
ings and  4  percent  in  CPI.  Higher  assumptions  are  used  in  the  1975-80  period. 

3  "Average  current  cost"  represents  the  arithmetic  average  of  expenditures  as  percent  of  taxable  payroll  for  the  period 
and  includes  the  cost  of  increasing  the  funds  on  hand  to  1  year's  expenditures  by  the  end  of  the  valuation  period. 

Source:  1975  OASDI  trustees'  report. 

TABLE  XV.— CHANGE  IN  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  LONG-RANGE  ACTUARIAL  BALANCE' 
AS  PERCENT  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL  2  BY  TYPE  OF  ASSUMPTION 

[In  percent] 


Item  insurance  insurance  Total 

Actuarial  balance  estimated  in  last  year's  report —2.58  —0.40  —2.98 

Demographic  assumptions __ —.20  —.04  —.24 

Female  labor  force  participation -j-.  33  +.02  -f.  35 

Economic  assumptions . —1.54  —.41  —1.95 

Disability  rates 0  -.60  -.60 

All  other  assumptions  (net) .-. ._- --  -h-H  —-01  -f-.  10 

Change  in  actuarial  balance —1.30  —1.04  —2.34 

New  estimated  actuarial  balance —3.88  —1.44  —5.32 

1  Based  on  75-year  period  of  valuation  and  calculated  under  the  central  set  of  economic  assumptions  of  annual  increases 
after  1980  of  6  percent  in  average  earnings  and  4  percent  in  CPI.  Higher  assumptions  are  used  in  the  1975-80  period. 

2  Payroll  is  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  lower  contribution  rates  on  self-employment  income,  on  tips,  and  on  mul- 
tiple-employer "excess  wages"  as  compared  with  the  combined  employer-employee  rate. 

Source:  1975  OASDI  trustees'  report. 

With  respect  to  the  hospital  insurance  program,  the  10T4  trustees'  reixtrt  pro- 
jected a  small  surplus  by  1995,  assuming  that  removal  of  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion controls  would  be  followed  by  hospital  charge  inflation  rates  close  to  the 
precontrol  level,  but  ultimately  by  more  modest  rates.  However,  the  sensitivity 
test  that  was  included  in  that  report  indicated  that,  if  following  the  removal  of 
controls,  the  rates  of  hospital  charges  increased  in  the  short  nui  to  a  level  con- 
sistent with  precontrol  rates  but  in  the  long-run  decreased  to  not  less  than  9 
percent  a  year,  tliere  would  be  an  actuarial  imbalance  in  the  hospital  insurance 
trust  fundof  —64  percent.  (See  table  XVT,  p.  1179. ) 

The  17-percent  liealth  care  inflation  rate  which  followed  the  termination  of  con- 
trols in  April  1974  apparently  affected  the  projections  for  the  liospital  insur- 
ance system.  The  l!>7r)  hospital  insurance  trustees  report  now  projects  a  long- 
range  actuarial  imbalance  of  —.16  percent.  Moreover,  the  sensitivity  test  in- 
but  h)wer  than,  the  corresponding  rates  experienced  under  medicai-e  prior  to  cost 
increases  were  to  revert  to  a  level  consistent  with  the  corresponding  rates  ex- 
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perieuced  under  medicare  prior  to  cost  controls,  and  in  the  long-range,  were  to 
decrease  to  the  level  of  10.5  percent  per  year,  the  imbalance  of  the  system  would 
be  —1.04- percent.  (See  table  XVII,  below.) 

Table  XVI 

This  table  compares  the  cost  of  the  HI  program  with  two  alternative  projec- 
tions, based  on  different  assumptions  as  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  hospital  costs. 
The  first  alternative  shows  the  current  cost  ratios  that  would  occur  if  the  rates  of 
hospital  cost  increase  in  the  short  range  were  to  revert  to  a  level  consistent  with, 
but  lower  than,  the  corresponding  rates  experienced  under  INIedicarc  prior  to  cost 
controls  and  in  the  long  range  were  to  decrease  to  the  level  of  9  percent  per  year. 
The  second  alternative  shows  corresponding  figures  that  would  occur  if  the  rates 
of  increase  in  the  short  range  were  to  remain  at  a  level  consistent  with  those 
experienced  under  medicare  during  the  period  of  cost  controls  and  in  the  long 
range  were  to  decrease  to  the  level  of  7.5  percent  per  year. 

TABLE  XVI.-SUMMARY  OF  ALTERNATIVE  PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  COST  OF  THE  HI  PROGRAM 

[In  percent) 


Year 


This  report     Alternative  1       Alternative  2 


Assumed  increase  in  hospital  costs  per  capita: 

1974. 

1975... 

1980.. 

1985. 

1990.-.. 

1995 

Current  cost  ratios  and  resulting  actuarial  balance: 

1974 

1975 

1980 

1985... 

1990.. 

1995. 

Average  cost. 

Average  tax 

Actuarial  balance 


9.6 

11.4 

9.1 

12.6 

14.0 

10.5 

11.0 

12.5 

10.5 

8.0 

9.0 

7.5 

8.0 

9.0 

7.5 

8.0 

9.0 

7.5 

1.63 

1.67 

1.59 

1.69 

1.76 

1.63 

2.07 

2.32 

1.97 

2.48 

3.01 

2.37 

2.94 

3.81 

2.81 

3.45 

4.70 

3.24 

2.63 
2.65 


3.29 
2.65 


2.50 
2.65 


+.02 


-.64 


+.15 


Source:  1974  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  HI  Trust  Fund,  H.  Doc.  No.  314,  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  28 
Gune3.  1974). 

TABLE  XVIL-SUMMARY  OF  ALTERNATIVE  PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  COST  OF  THE  HI  PROGRAM 

|ln  percent] 


Year 

This  report 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Assumed  increase  in  hospital  costs  per  capita: 

1975 

18.2 

19.2 
16.6 
15.8 
15.0 
14.5 
14.0 
11.5 
11.0 
10.5 

1.87 
1.99 
2.05 
2.14 
2.25 
2.37 
3.21 
4.15 
5.24 

17.2 

1976. 

14.6 

12.6 

1977... 

13.8 

11.8 

1978 ._ 

13.0 

11.0 

1979.. 

12.5 

10.5 

1980 

12.0 

10.0 

1985- 

9.5 

7.5 

1990 

9.0 

7.0 

1995 

8.5 

6.5 

Current  cost  ratios  and  resulting  actuarial  balance: 

1975 

1.83 

1.79 

1976... 

1.91 

1.84 

1977 

1.94 

1.84 

1978 

1.99 

1.84 

1979- - -- 

2.05 

1.87 

1980 

2.13 

1.91 

1985 - --.. 

2.64 

2.17 

1990 

3.13 

2.35 

1995 -.-- 

3.61 

2.49 

Average  tax.. 

2.70 

2.70 
3.74 

2.70 

Average  cost 

2.86 

2.22 

Actuarial  balance... 

-.16 

-1.04 

+.48 

Source:  1975  HI  trustees'  report. 
56-139—75 5 
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Because  of  tlie  apparent  difficulty  in  accurately  projecting  deiuograpliic  and 
inflationary  trends  over  the  customary  1975  year  period,  our  associations  lielieve 
that  additional  flexibility  must  be  introduced  into  the  OASDHI  programs  in 
order  to  accommodate  better  the  trends  that  may  develop. 

The  Objective  of  the  Income  Maintenance  Structure 

Our  associations  believe  that  our  three-tiered,  income  maintenance  structure" 
should  reasonably  assure  that  the  highest  standard  of  living  achieved  by  an 
aged  or  disabled  family  unit  prior  to  retirement,  death  or  disability  will  be 
pei'petuated.  Since  the  preservation  of  that  standard  after  retirement  is  thought 
to  require  a  level  of  income  of  at  least  60-65  percent  of  the  preretirement  level, 
the  OASDI  programs  should  be  augmented  to  provide  a  greater  overall  rate 
of  earnings  replacement. 

Since  the  function  of  providing  the  aged  with  an  adeqiiate  floor  of  Income 
protection  has  been  assumed  by  the  SSI  program,  and  in  view  of  the  necessity 
for  a  fundamental  change  in  OASDI  benefits  and  financing,  our  associations 
urge  the  Congress:  (1)  to  make  the  system  imiversal ;  (2)  to  continue  the  con- 
tributory aspect  and  preserve  the  "right"  to  benefits;  (3)  to  establish  an  ade- 
quate earnings  replacement  ratio;  (4)  to  stabilize  that  replacement  ratio  by 
decoupling  the  indexing  of  benefits  from  the  indexing  of  the  earnings  record ; 
(5)  to  provide  new  (not  simply  more  of  the  same)  sources  of  revenue;  and  (6) 
to  introduce  additional  equity  into  the  financing  of  the  program  and  into  the 
programs'  treatment  of  men  and  women  and  of  single-  and  double-earner  family 
units. 

A  Universal  and  Contributory  System 

Our  associations  agree  with  the  Advisory  Council  that  the  OASDI  system 
should  be  universal  and  we  suggest  that  if  it  is  not  feasible  to  extend  the  system 
such  that  it  constitutes  a  first  tier  of  benefits  supplemented  by  a  second  tier,  career 
retirement  program  (similar  to  the  railroad  retirement  system),  it  is  feasible  to 
integrate  the  existing  primary  retirement  systems  by  providing  for  an  exchange 
of  credits.  We  also  endorse  the  CouuciFs  recommendation  that  there  he  phased- 
in.  over  a  30-year  period,  an  offset  with  respect  to  derivative  OASDI  benefits  in 
an  amount  equal  to  any  primary  benefit  from  any  non-OASDI  retirement  system. 
These  recommendations  would  tend  to  assure  the  receipt  of  benefits  in  relation 
to  total  contriliutions  and  to  eliminate  some  of  the  maldistribution  of  our  limited 
income  maintenance  resources  that  results  from  dual  (or  multiple)  benefit 
entitlement. 

With  respect  to  the  contributory  nature  of  the  OASDHI  programs,  we  believe 
that  everyone  should  be  required  to  contribute  some  minimum.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  hospital  insurance  program  should  be  financed  totally  from  general 
revenues  as  the  Advisory  Council  recommended.  The  contributory  feature  is 
essential  to  preserving  the  concept  of  a  "right"  whether  those  benefits  are  in  cash 
or  in  kind  and  to  avoiding  the  introduction  of  a  "means"  test  for  the  purpose 
of  benefit  eligibility. 

The  OASDI  Replacement  Ratio;  Adequacy  and  Stability 

Our  associations  will  support  the  Advisory  Council's  recommended  restruc- 
turing of  OASDI  benefit  computation  only  if  the  SSI  program  is  perfected  to 
the  point  where  it  provides  at  least  a  poverty  level  fioor  of  income  protection." 
The  .$1,752  maximum  Federal  payment  level  is  far  below  the  $2,590  poverty 
floor.  SSI  must  be  augmented  if  it  is  to  assume  fully  the  floor-of-protection 
function  and  leave  to  OASDI  the  adequacy  function. 

We  agree  with  the  Advisory  Council's  conclusion  that  the  OASDI  programs 
are  over-indexed.^  We  agree  that,  in  the  future,  an  individual's  earnings  record 
should  be  indexed  and  restated  in  terms  of  the  wage  levels  prevailing  in  the 


1"  The  structure  consists  of:  d)  the  primary  retirement  systems  (OASDI.  civil  service, 
railroad  retirement,  public  employee  systems,  etc.)  ;  (2)  the  welfare  structure  (the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program)  ;  and  (3)  the  combination  of  private  pensions,  indi- 
vidunl  savings,  accumulated  income-producing  assets  and  earnings  from  active  employment. 

'*  The  Council  did  not  consider  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve  that  goal  such  as  raising 
benefits  under  SSI  to  a  poverty  level  minimum,  tying  the  provision  for  unearned  income 
under  the  program  to  a  cost-of-living  index,  and  liberalizing  the  income  and  resource  test. 

1=  The  benefit  table  is  directly  related  to  the  CPI.  Moreover,  the  average  monthly  wage 
also  tends  to  rise  as  prices  increase.  Hence,  increases  in  price  levels  enter  twice  into  the 
computation  of  future  benefits. 
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year  before  the  year  in  which  he  retires,  becomes  disabled  or  dies."  We  agree 
tliat  the  level  of  benefits  should  not  exceed  100  percent  of  AMIE. 

We  do  not  agree,  however,  that  the  two-  or  three-tiered  benefit  formula  should 
provide  replacement  ratios  roughly  equivalent  to  those  presently  pi-evailing." 
The  amount  of  earnings  replaced  should  not  be  less  than  55  percent  of  AMIE, 
if  the  preretirement  standard  of  living  is  to  be  preserved. 

We  agree  with  the  Council  that,  once  a  benefit  level  is  determined,  it  should 
be  adjusted  for  subsequent  increases  in  living  costs.  However,  since  the  CPI 
reflects  the  expenditure  pattern  and  price  experience  of  urban  wage  earners 
and  clerical  workers  rather  than  the  aged  and  the  poor,  its  use  as  the  indexing 
standard  may  understate  the  benefit  increases  these  groups  should  receive. 
Therefore,  we  continue  to  urge  that  a  separate  aged  index  be  constructed  and 
used  to  adjust  OASDI  and  SSI  benefits.^ 

During  periods  of  high  inflation,  a  once-a-year  benefit  adjustment  is  inadequate 
to  prevent  substantial  benefit  level  purchasing  power  erosion.  We  think  they 
should  be  more  frequent  and  suggest  that  the  Congress  consider  the  trigger 
method  used  by  the  civil  service  system. 

More  Tax  Revenue  and  More  Tax  Equity 

general  remarks 

That  the  cash  benefit  programs  are  confronted  by  both  short-  and  long-term 
deficits  (that  result  primarily  from  different  causes)  is  beyond  dispute.  We  agree 
with  tlie  Council  that  the  short-term  deficit  requires  immediate  funding  and  that 
general  revenues  should  be  used. 

We  disagree,  however,  on  two  issues.  First,  we  oppose  the  Council's  scheme  for 
complete  general  revenue  financing  of  medicare.  We  believe  tliat  the  use  of  the 
hospital  insurance  portion  of  the  payroll  and  self-employment  taxes  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  contributory  principle  and  the  concept  of  a  right  to  benefits.  Sec- 
ond, we  believe  the  Council's  financing  recommendations  are  inadequate  and 
could  not  acconmiodate  errors  in  the  long-term  population  growth  and  inflation 
assumptions. 

GENERAL  RE^^NUES  FOR  MEDICARE  EXPANSION 

We  support  the  use  of  general  revenues  for  the  medicare  program — not  to  re- 
lease the  hospital  insurance  component  of  the  payroll  tax  for  use  in  cash  ben- 
efits— but  to  expand  and  consolidate  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs.'" 

Certainly,  we  are  familiar  with  the  administration's  proposed  curtailments  in 
these  programs  as  a  means  of  restraining  inflation-induced  health-care  increases 
in  Federal  spending.  What  the  administration  ignores  is  the  increa,sing  cost  Inir- 
den  on  the  program  beneficiaries  that  has  resulted  from  this  same  inflationary 


i«  Our  associations  endorsed  this  type  of  indexing  of  the  earnings  record  In  previous 
testimonv  before  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  We  also  suggested  that  the  use 
of  the  average  of  the  highest  earnings  in  10  of  the  1.5  years  prior  to  retirement  would 
achieve  the  same  goal.  We  said  :  "[T]he  use  of  average  lifetime  earnings  tends  to  produce 
a  standard  well  holow  the  most  recent  and/or  highest  preretirement  living  standard."  (See 
hearings  on  "Future  Directions  in  Social  Security."  before  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
9Zd  Cong..  1st  sess.,  pt.  5,  p.  .339  (197.3))  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Future  Directions 
Hearings). 

"We  think  present  ratios  are  inadequate  except  for  the  low-income.  For  discussion,  see 
"Replacement  Income--T)iscussion."  n.  IIS:^. 

''The  index  should  be  hased  on  a  survey  of  prices  in  retail  stores  where  the  aged  shop  and 
are  concentrated.  Its  price  weights  should  be  based  upon  expenditure  patterns  which  take 
into  acr'ount  the  aged's  disproportionately  high-income  expenditure  percentages  for  food, 
housinsr.  and  health  <;n-e,  Spo  taMo  1 1 1  p.  1172. 

IB  Our  association's  health  hill — the  Comprehensive  Medicare  Keform  .\ct  (S.  14.5(5.  04th 
Cong..  1st  sess.  (1975))  would  combine  medicare  (and  medicaid  to  the  extent  that  it  anpHes 
to  the  aged)  and  would  iirovide  comprehensive  health  care  protection  for  the  aged  and 
disabled  by  :  (1)  eliminating  durational,  "spell  of  illness,"  and  posthospital  limitations  on 
items  and'services  alreadv  covered  und<>r  medicare:  (2)  adding  addltion.illy  needed  health 
care  services,  such  as  intermediate  care  facility  services,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  and 
examinations  therefor,  dental  care,  and  outpatient  drugs;  and  (.3)  eliminating  the  medi- 
care combination  of  deductibles,  coinsurance,  copayments  and  premiums  which  have 
become  such  a  heavy  burden  to  the  aged  and  disabled  in  the  last  few  years.  These  existing 
cost-sharing  devices  would  be  replaced  with  a  simple  system  of  minimal  copayments  appli- 
cable to  the  more  costlv  items  of  health  care  ;  however,  even  these  would  be  subject  to  a 
catastrophic  protection  feature  pursuant  to  which  ever.vone  who  is  covered  and  who  Is  at 
or  below  the  povertv  line  would  pav  no  cost-sharing  amount.  With  respect  to  persons  above 
the  poverty  level,  the  catastrophic  feature  would  take  hold  after  the  individual  had  incurred 
expenditures  In  an  amount  related  to  his  income  but  in  no  event  more  than  .S7.50  per  family 
during  a  calendar  year.  The  bill  would  also  reform  medicare  payment  procedures  to  restrain 
health  care  inflation. 
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trend.  In  1969,  medicare  covered  46  percent  of  the  aged's  annual  health  care  bill ; 
now  it  covers  38  percent.  The  aged  need  more  medicare  protection — not  less. 

Inflation-induced  increases  in  expenditures  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  would  best  be  remedied  by  restraining  inflation  in  the  health  care 
market.  Our  associations  continue  to  urge  the  immediate  reimposition  of  controls 
over  healtli  care,  the  abandonment  of  cost  reimbursement,  and  tlie  substitution 
of  prospective  payment  procedures  for  institutional  providers  and  negotiated  fee 
schedule  procedures  for  licensed  professional  practitioners. 

CASH  BENEFITS  :  INFLATION  AND  THE  SHORT-TERM  FINANCING  PROBLEM 

The  Advisory  Council's  report  indicates  that  the  OASDI  programs'  short-term 
financing  problem  is  the  result  of  the  need  to  finance  cost-of-living  adjustments 
far  higher  than  those  originally  projected  for  the  system.  The  administration's 
response  has  been  the  arbitrary  5-percent  limitation  that  ignores  the  fact  that, 
over  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been  the  aged  poor  and  fixed-income  who  have 
suffered  the  greatest  loss  of  purchasing  power.-"  The  appropriate  way  to  control 
increasing  expenditures  under  these  programs  is  not  the  imposition  of  an  arbi- 
trary ceiling,  but  the  creation  and  application  of  an  effective  micropolicy  to  re- 
strain exorbitant  and  unjustified  price  increases  in  noncompetitive  markets  and 
to  coordinate  this  with  a  flexible  macropoliey  to  restrain  aggregate  demand  in- 
flation in  tlie  event  that  it  begins  to  develop. 

Since  we  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
controlling  inflation,  we  think  it  fair  and  reasonable  to  recommend  that  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  excess  of  3  percent  a  year  should  be  financed  out  of  general 
revenues.  This  limited  use  of  general  revenues  for  a  specific  purpose,  while  it  will 
hopefully  motivate  the  Congress  to  reform  the  loophole-ridden  Federal  income 
tax.  wiU  neither  abrogate  the  contributory  principle  nor  lead  to  the  unwarranted 
demands  for  benefit  increases  ^  that  the  Advisory  Council  feared. 

BENEFIT  AND  TAX  EQUITIES  :  EXPANDED  USE  OF  GENERAL  REVENUES 

Should  the  Congress  accept  the  Advisory  Council's  recommendation  that  the 
benefit  formula  l)e  revised  and  that  benefit  levels  never  exceed  100  percent  of 
AIME  ( thereby  lessening  the  existing  weighting  of  benefits  in  favor  of  those  who 
contributed  less  to  the  system),  the  overall  benefit/tax  progressivity  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  lessened.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  take  up  the  matter  of  payroll  and 
self-employment  tax  reform. 

Such  reform  could  be  accomplished  either  directly  or  indirectly.  AYe  have  sug- 
gested the  use  of  general  revenues  to  offset  the  revenue  loss  which  would  result 
from  the  direct  introduction  of  a  low-income  allowance.^'  H.R.  33,^^^  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Burke,  would  flatten  the  tax  rates  (to  3  percent  for  employer 
and  employee),  expand  the  wage  base  (to  $2.">.0O0),  and  tie  in  a  general  revenue 
contribution.  Other  proposals  wouVl  lessen  payroll  tax  regressivity  by  integrat- 
ing it  with  the  income  tax  by  means  of  a  limited,  refundable  credit  against  in- 
come tax  liability  for  a  portion  of  payroll  taxes  paid.^ 

The  use  of  general  revenues  for  cost-of-living  cash  beneflt  adjustments  and 
modest  payroll  tax  reform  is  clearly  preferable  to  tax  rate  and/or  taxable  wage 
base  increases — especially  in  view  of  the  proposed  lessening  of  the  degree 
to  which  beneflts  are  weighted.  We  prefer  to  see  tax  rates  and/or  taxable  wage 
base  increases  used  to  flnance  substantive  improvements  in  the  system.  The 
Congress  should  anticipate  increasing  lower-  and  middle-income  taxpayer  re- 


2«fJpetfiblp  IV.  p.  1172 

=iThp  Advisory  Council's  roiiort  states:  "Tiie  Council  belipvps  tliat  tliere  are  conmellinz 
reasons  asrainst  the  use  of  substantial  amounts  of  jreneral  revenues  in  the  casli  benefits 
procrara.  Such  indirect  financing  would  tend  to  obscure  the  true  cost  of  additional  lieneflt 
lib^rnlizntions  and  could  easily  lead  to  pressures  for  unwarranted  increases  in  lieneflts. 
Financinsr  the  program  entirely  from  payroll  contributions  serves  to  prevent  unreasonable 
demnn-is  for  increases  in  benefits.  The  tie  between  benefit  payments  and  contribution  under 
tho  nrovjput  method  of  financinsr  fosters  a  sense  of  responsibility  since  the  worker  knows 
that  bi-rlier  benefits  mean  higher  contributions.  *  *  *  Substantial  general  revenues  would 
pis.i  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  insurance  nature  of  the  program.  *  *  *  It  is  this 
earned  right  contributory  principle  which  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  widespread 
public  acceptance  of  and  confidence  in  the  programs.  The  introduction  of  a  substantial 
genpral  revenue  contribution  in  the  cash  benefits  program  might  lead  to  strong  ))ressures 
for  the  introduction  of  needs  test  for  many  social  security  benefits."  See  Advisory  Council 

Renort  a(-  p.  77. 

"  See  Future  Directions  Hearings,  at  p.  354. 
-'H.R.  R?..  04th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (197.^). 
J*  See.  for  example,  the  refundable  credit  of  H.R.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  197.5 
(P.L.  94-12). 
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sistauce  to  additioual  payroll  tax  burdens,  I'specially  if  .siu-h  a  tax  i.s  to  lie  used 
to  tinance.  in  part,  the  cost  of  a  national  health  plan.  In  any  event,  jjeneral  reve- 
nues will  have  to  be  used  to  meet  any  long-range  deticit  that  results  from  the 
demographic  trend. 

Benefit  Equity  ix  the  Treatment  of  Men  and  Women,  ano  One-Eaunek  and 

Multi-Earner  Family  Units 

Our  associations  endor.se  the  Advisory  Council's  recommendations  to  change 
the  requirements  for  entitlement  to  dependents"  and  survivors'  benefits  to  pro- 
vide equitable  treatment  to  fathei-s  and  divorced  men.  We  consider  it  un- 
fortunate, however,  that  the  Council  refused  to  accept  its  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendation that  a  married  working  couple,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  given 
the  option  of  receiving  l»enelits  I)ased  on  the  combined  earnings  of  the  cf)uple.  Our 
associations  have  pointed  out  before  to  other  committees  that  the  Congress 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  the  working  wife.  We  think  the  time 
to  do  so  is  now. 

Retirement  Test  Liberalization 

Our  associations  have  urged  repeatedly  that  the  retirement  test  be  liberalized 
and  ultimately  abolished.  While  we  concede  that  in  today's  econtmiy.  increasing 
nuniliers  of  workers  are  competing  for  diminishing  numbers  of  .iobs,  we  main- 
tain that  this  Nation  must  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  by 
creating  more  jobs,  not  by  perpetuating  existing  harriers  to  employment.  We 
would  hope  that  the  Advisory  Council's  retirement  test  recommendation,  while 
not  going  as  far  as  we  suggest,  will  be  accepted  so  that  the  aged  who  want 
to  work  to  supplement  their  income  will  find  this  barrier  to  labor  market  entry 
less  formidable  as  the  economy  begins  to  revive  and  jobs  become  more  plentifid. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  our  associations  support  the  Council's  recommendation  to 
restructure  the  mechanics  of  benefit  computation  by  indexing  the  workers' 
earnings  record  and  the  benefit  table  separately.  We  urge,  however,  that  the 
benefit  formula  applied  to  the  AIME  provide  a  replacement  ratio  of  not  less 
than  55  percent.  If  the  future  aged  are  to  receive  an  adequate  level  of  income, 
this  will  have  to  be  done. 

We  support  the  Council's  proposal  to  lessen  the  degree  to  which  the  OASDI 
benefits  are  weighted  in  favor  of  those  who  contributed  less  to  the  system  :  con- 
comitantly, however,  the  SSI  program  must  be  augmented  to  assume  fully  the 
burden  of  the  minimum  floor  of  protection  function. 

We  support  the  use  of  general  revenues:  (1)  for  an  expanded  consolidated 
medicare  and  medicaid  program  for  the  aged;  (2)  to  finance  cash  benefit  cost- 
of-living  adjustments:  and  (3)  to  lessen  the  regressivity  of  the  payroll/self- 
employment  taxes. 

We  support  the  Council's  recommendation  to  treat  men  and  women  efjually 
with  respect  to  benefits.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  Congress  should  provide 
greater  Iteuefit/contribution  equity  in  the  treatment  of  two-earner  family  units. 
The  working  wife  cannot  l>e  ignored. 

Finally,  we  support  further  liberalization  and  ultimate  abolition  of  the  retire- 
ment test :  we  believe  that,  in  view  of  the  demographic  projections,  income  from 
active  employment  will  have  to  assume  greater  importance  if  the  future  aged  are 
to  achieve  an  adequate  degree  of  income  security. 

Replacement   Income — Discussion 

The  second  goal  generally  ascribed  to  the  social  .security  .system  is  the  provision 
of  a  retirement  IxMiefit  that  will  prevent  a  serif)us  decline  in  incom(>  for  the  nun- 
poor  aged.  According  to  the  Office  of  Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration, 
benefits  as  a  percent  of  earnings  in  the  year  prior  to  retirement  for  a  man  65 
years  old  were  as  follows  : 

1973 

Low  earnings  (.$3,744  per  year) 45 

Retail  trade 42 

Services    34 

Manufacturing  34 

All  private  industry 32 

Con.struction 24 
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It  is  clear  that,  for  single  men  at  least,  social  security  benefits  fall  short  of 
preventing  the  serious  decline  in  income  mentioned  above.  A  study  by  Peter  Henle 
("Recent  Trends  in  Retirement  Benefits  Related  to  Earnings,"  Monthly  Lahor 
Review  (June  1972) )  sheds  a  bit  more  light  on  replacement  rates.  He  calculated 
earnings  distributions  over  time  for  a  number  of  industries  and  then  related  their 
earnings  to  benefits  for  individuals  in  various  circumstances.  The  results  of  his 
study  are  quite  important. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  EARNINGS,  JANUARY  1,  1972 


Low 
earnings 


Retail 
trade 


Services 


Manufac- 
turing 


All  private 
industry 


Construc- 
tion 


Single,  65: 

Male 

Female 

Single  62: 

Male 

Female 

Married  man,  65: 

Wife  65 

Wife  62 

Married  man,  62,  wife  62. 


45 
46 

42 
43 

34 
36 

34 
35 

32 
33 

24 
24 

35 
36 

32 
33 

26 
27 

26 
27 

25 
26 

18 
19 

68 
62 
51 

63 
57 
48 

51 
47 
39 

51 
47 
38 

48 
44 
36 

35 
32 
27 

There  have  been  numerous  estimates  of  the  replacement  rate  necessary  to 
permit  an  individual  to  live  as  well  in  retirement  as  he  did  prior  to  it.  For  an 
elderly  couple  with  2  children,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  a  require- 
ment of  51  percent  of  preretirement  income.  Dr.  Henle,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
calculated  a  required  replacement  rate  of  between  70  and  78  percent,  depending 
upon  the  income  level  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

Using  the  lower  figure  of  51  percent,  a  glance  at  the  table  confirms  the  fact 
that  for  most  people,  social  security  benefits  do  not  meet  this  standard.  If  a 
person  is  65,  married,  with  a  62-year-old  wife  and  has  had  a  low  earnings  history, 
social  security  benefits  will  replace  68  percent  of  his  low-income  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  person  is  single,  age  62.  with  a  construction  work  history, 
benefits  will  replace  only  18  percent  of  previous  earnings. 

It  is  true  that  the  elderly  receive  income  from  sources  other  than  social 
security,  but  the  inclusion  of  these  sources  does  very  little  to  change  the  con- 
clusion. A  person  who  is  married,  working  until  age  65  and  having  a  private 
pension  would  find  that  his  combined  benefits  would  replace  at  least  60  and 
perhaps  75  percent  of  his  previous  earnings.  If  he  is  single,  however,  applies  for 
OASDHI  benefits  at  age  62,  and  has  no  private  pension,  his  replacement  rate 
may  be  as  low  as  20-25  percent. 

As  Henle  points  out:  "Public  and  private  retirement  systems  in  the  United 
States  have  matured  to  the  point  that,  taken  together,  they  can  provide  a  married 
couple  a  level  of  living  close  to  what  they  had  before  retirement.  However, 
most  retirees  do  not  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  this 
possibility,  either  because  they  are  not  covered  by  a  private  industry  pension 
plan  or  are  forced  to  apply  for  public  (social  security)  benefits  before  they  are 
65.  thus  reducing  their  benefits  under  the  old  age.  survivors,  disability,  and 
health  insurance  system." 

It  would  appear  then,  with  respect  to  the  goal  of  preventing  a  serioiis  decline 
in  income,  the  OASDI  system  has  a  long  way  to  go. 


Appendix  2 

SUPPLEMENTAL  MATERIAL  SUBMITTED  BY 
DR.  DENNIS  L.  STONE* 

ITEM  1.  TESTIMONY  OF  MARIE  E.  WHITE,  NORTH  OF  MARKET  HEALTH 
COUNCIL,  INC.,  BEFORE  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOARD  OF  SUPERS 
VISORS  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  COMMITTEE,  FEBRUARY  14,  1975 

The  supplemental  security  income  program  has  been  in  operation  over  13 
months,  and  during  that  period  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the  concept 
has  suffered  severely  in  the  application.  With  responsibility  for  the  different 
components  split  between  the  Federal  Government,  the  county  government,  and 
a  computer  in  Sacramento,  the  program  was  destined  to  become  a  nonsystem 
from  the  outset.  Statistically  the  ramifications  of  the  program  are  vast  but 
also  meaningless  unless  interpreted  in  the  light  of  human  needs  and  human 
suffering,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  statistics  tell  us  virtually  nothing 
of  those  people  who  have  not  been  reached.  In  spite  of  efforts,  such  as  Operation 
Alert,  outreach  has  been  a  failure  because  it  was  destined  to  become  a  failure. 
The  methods  used  simply  do  not  connect  with  life  at  the  poverty  level.  To  use 
newspapers  to  reach  people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  newspapers  except  in 
incidental  fashion  as  wrappings  for  fish  and  chips  is  to  fail  to  understand  the 
basic  facts  of  life  as  it  is  for  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  disabled.  To  put  notices 
in  public  buildings  for  people  who  cannot  walk  more  than  a  block  or  two,  to  do 
rapid  and  superficial  surveys  of  buildings  where  the  people  are  afraid  to 
open  the  door  and  talk  to  strangers,  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  gap 
which  exists  between  the  policymakers,  the  planners,  the  bureaucrats  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  people  for  whom  they 
so  meaninglessly  plan.  Every  week  workers  in  the  San  Francisco  Tenderloin 
find  people  living  on  totally  inadequate  incomes  who  are  eligible  for  cash  grants, 
restaurant  meal  allowances,  medical  coverage  and  attendant  en  re,  and  who 
have  either  never  heard  of  the  program  or  who  have  been  told  informally,  and 
incorrectly,  that  they  were  not  eligible.  In  one  recent  week,  workers  from  the 
North  of  Market  Health  Council's  Senior  Clinic  discovered  a  couple  of  old  folks, 
she  77  years  of  age,  weighing  about  90  pounds,  less  than  5  feet  in  height,  humped 
with  arthritus,  a  pin  in  her  hip,  shuffling  about  with  a  walker  between  a  hot  plate 
and  the  bed  where  lay  a  63-year-old  man  who  had  recently  suffered  a  stroke, 
lost  both  speech  and  control  of  elimination,  suffered  paralysis  and  dependent 
for  every  need  on  the  women.  In  this  9-by-9  foot  room,  three-fourths  of  the  wall 
behind  the  bed  is  covered  by  a  48-star  flag  of  the  United  States  which  once 
covered  the  coflSn  of  her  son  killed  in  World  War  II.  Her  income  is  less  than  the 
SSI  level— his  is  $79.90. 

The  same  week  workers  found  a  man  ill  and  without  funds :  liis  income  level 
below  that  of  SSI.  He  was  taken  out  to  Fort  Miley  wliere  cancer  of  the  throat 
and  tongue  was  diagnosed.  He  was  very  thin,  his  Veterans  check  hnd  not  arrived. 
Staff  loaned  him  a  few  dollars.  He  was  found  dead  on  Monday. 

Another  situation  involves  a  women  in  her  eighties:  her  income  is  .$70  a 
month.  She  has  been  using  savings  to  pay  her  rent^the  savings  now  is  less 
than  $.500. 

One  of  these  cases  was  located  within  HO  yards  of  the  social  security  oflSce ; 
none  of  them  are  more  than  a  mile  away.  Every  day  in  the  Tenderloin  there  are 
people  without  enough  to  eat  who  are  eligible  for  tlie  restaurant  meals  allow- 
ance. They  simply  have  not  been  reached. 


*Sf>p  statement,  p.  1147. 
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Lack  of  Component  Coordination 

There  is  a  continuing  pi'oblem  of  lack  of  coordination  between  the  components 
of  the  income  maintenance  system  and  the  supportive  services.  Within  tlie 
District  Social  Security  Office  there  is  no  transcript  of  cases,  only  printouts 
and  carbons.  Where  more  than  one  kind  of  income  is  involved,  the  information 
is  not  assembled  together  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  a  picture  of  what  is 
going  on  relative  to  an  individual's  claim  and  the  various  benefit  programs.  The 
situation  is  even  more  complicated  where  there  are  couples. 

Change  of  addresses  are  still  mouths  in  arrears.  In  the  case  of  Medi-Cal  cards, 
there  is  no  way  whatever  to  interact  with  Sacramento  and  get  an  address  cor- 
rection at  that  point.  Staff  in  Sacramento  will  tell  you  that  the  computer  here 
accepts  only  the  list  which  is  sent  by  the  Social  Security  Administration,  thus, 
even  though  the  facts  are  known  and  offered,  nothing  will  be  done.  A  Medi-Cal 
card  desperately  needed  in  San  Francisco  will  continue,  for  months,  to  be  sent 
off  to  Sutter  Creek.  It  is  this  slow  pickup  of  data  which  results  in  hundreds  of 
people  going  to  San  Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services  every  month  for 
emergency  Medi-Cal  cards,  there  to  be  subjected  to  humilitating  conditions. 

For  many  old  people,  proof  of  age  is  very  difficult.  The  computer  should  be 
programed  to  respond  to  a  code  indicating  over  65  years  of  age.  Claims  hang 
about  because  the  individual  has  difficulty  coming  up  with  documentation  of 
age,  but  surely  it  is  irrelevant  whether  a  person  is  70,  75.  or  80.  It  really  isn't 
anyone's  business  how  old  you  are,  if  you  are  old  enough — you  are  old,  and  that's 
enough.  The  computer  should  be  programed  to  respond  to  a  code  for  all  persons 
over  65  whose  exact  age  is  unknown. 

With  the  SSI  program  problems  still  unresolved,  reevaluations  have  begun. 
This  unnecessary  harassment  of  people  over  the  age  of  65  costs  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year  and  creates  nothing  but  paper,  masses  of  paper,  and  fear 
among  our  aged  population.  All  of  this  to  reevaluate  an  individiuil  whose  life 
situation  is  consistent — age  and  poverty.  Seventy-year-olds  do  not  revert  to  sixty- 
year-olds.  Isn't  it  time  to  stop  checking  up  on  people  when  they  stand  so  close 
to  their  maker? 

One  of  the  functions  covered  by  the  department  of  social  services  is  that  of 
representative  payee.  The  functions  of  representative  payee  are  spelled  out  in 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regidations  only  in  general  terms  and  the  use  of  a  county 
as  a  payee  is  considered  the  last  resort.  Hotel  managers  report  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  recipients  to  wait  well  on  into  the  niontli  before  they  get  any 
money.  In  a  recent  situation,  even  thougli  there  had  been  much  consultation 
back  and  forth  between  advocates  and  tlie  representative  payee,  and  even  though 
the  representative  payee  was  given  to  understand  the  desperate  financial  and 
medical  plight  of  the  recipient,  the  hotel  manager  did  not  get  his  rent  check 
until  the  12th  day  of  the  month  and  the  recipient  got  a  iiartial  payment  on 
the  13th.  The  recipient  is  62  years  of  age.  emotionall.v  disturbed,  and  suffers 
severe  decul)ital  ulcers  on  her  legs.  The  representative  payee  was  indifferent  and 
only  stated,  "I  have  no  excuse." 

When  workers  in  the  Tenderloin  come  across  a  case  which  calls  for  attendant 
care,  a  referral  must  go  from  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services  whicli  will  then,  when  they  get  the 
time,  send  out  to  "evaluate"  what  has  already  l)een  evaluated  li.v  physician, 
nurse,  and  social  worker  at  the  scene;  meanwhile,  the  person  waits  for  help. 

There  is  virtually  no  way  left  to  interact  with  the  State  system  except  in  the 
case  of  appeals  because  the  State  relates  only  to  the  Federal  system  which  pro- 
duces lists  which  are  often  incorrect,  incomplete,  or  in  arrears  by  months.  People 
who  signed  up  with  prepaid  health  plans  and  did  not  get  the  medical  care  they 
expected,  and  for  which  the  State  of  California  paid,  are  still  struggling  to  get 
their  Medi-Cal  cards  back.  They  write,  they  telephone,  and  nothing  happens,  so 
month  after  month  they.  too.  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  go  to  the  department 
of  social  services  for  emergency  Medi-Cal  cards. 

And  finally,  can  nothing  be  done  aboiit  the  name  of  this  program?  Not  only 
is  it  confusing  in  its  similarity  to  Social  Security,  which  is  handled  by  the  same 
agenc.v,  but  what  irony.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons  have  no  other 
income,  so  that  supplemental  security  income  is  a  supplement  to  nothing. 

Tliere  is  a  pressing  need  for  the  board  of  supervisors  to  take  aggressive  action 
regarding  this  program,  whether  it  is  the  part  handled  directly  by  the  county 
or  whether  it  is  State  or  Federal.  On  behalf  of  the  senior  citizens  and  disabled 
T  serve.  I  respectfully  request  that  this  matter  be  pursued  on  an  urgent  basis. 
While  we  sit  and  stand  here  talking,  our  elders  are  suffering  needlessly — not  a 
stone's  throw  from  citv  hall. 
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ITE3I  2.  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM,  REPORT  NO.  1, 
PREPARED  BY  MARIO  GUTIERREZ,  NORTH  OF  MARKET  HEALTH 
COUNCIL,  SENIOR  HEALTH  SERVICES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

From  it.s  iuception  iu  January  1974,  the  supplemental  security  income  program 
(►S8I)  has  been  a  confused  and  utterly  chaotic  system  of  providing  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  elderly.  From  the  moment  the  person  enters  the  social  security 
office  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  check,  the  senior  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  disor- 
ganized, poorly  planned  program  which  violates  many  civil  and  human  rights. 

For  the  last  6  months  we  have  been  inten.sely  involved  in  providing  direct 
individual  adv(K-acy  assistance  for  seniors  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  8SI. 
While  we  feel  that  we  have  encountered  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  SSI  prob- 
lems which  have  affected  the  elderly  living  in  our  area,  our  experience  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  good  insight  to  the  array  of  the  facts  in  the  delivery  of  .><ervices 
of  the  SSI  program.  This  report  of  the  facts  on  SSI  is  based  on  our  experience 
with  our  seniors  and  the  social  security  district  office,  located  at  303  Golden 
Gate  Avenue. 

It  .seems  as  if  both  a  predictable  longevity  in  the  prospective  recipient  and 
his  capacity  to  live  without  food  are  highly  desirable.  Unfoi-tuuately  most  of  the 
people  seen  in  our  service  area  are  immediate  qualifiers.  They  have  been 
eligible  long  before  coming  to  us  for  assistance  and  they  are  in  immediate  need, 
not  oidy  of  financial  assistance,  but  also  of  medical  care,  dental  services, 
ophthalmological  services,  and  housing.  Immediacy  of  need  is  juxta{Xised  by 
months  of  waiting,  bumbling,  extemp<jrizing,  delayed  assistance,  and  demeaning 
experiences.  Deterioration  of  health  is  a  most  common  experience  resulting  from 
our  seniors  applying  for  the  SSI  program.  Unbearable  fragmentation  and  delay 
seems  to  be  the  pnxluct  of  utilizing  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  its 
computer  system. 

In  order  to  provide  a  comprehen.sive  picture  of  the  problems,  a  generalized 
description  of  the  gaps  in  service  will  be  presented,  followed  l»y  recommendation 
and  a  description  of  actual  documented  cases  of  seniors  whom  we've  assisted. 

Backgeoukd 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  SSI  program  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  Lack  of 
legislative  coordination  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  created  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  SSI  program  was  belated  in  getting  off  the  ground.  The  com- 
puters did  not  have  adequate  lead  in  programing  time.  "We  are  told  by  Social 
Security  officials  that  adequate  staff  was  not  hired  and  properly  trained  to 
receive  and  process  the  high  volume  of  applicants  in  the  first  G  months  of  the 
program.  In  addition,  since  SSI  was  to  provide  assistance  not  only  to  the 
elderly  (over  Go),  but  also  to  the  blind  and  disabled,  the  social  security  office 
became,  in  essence,  the  new  welfare  office.  Thus,  the  increased  amount  of  traffic, 
and  the  extreme  variety  of  people  (mentally  disturbed,  alcoholics,  drug  addicts, 
transvestites,  the  blind,  and  elderly)  created  an  environment  of  discomfort,  not 
only  for  the  applicant,  but  for  the  social  security  staff  as  well.  We  would 
add  that  this  is  especially  true  in  the  North  of  Market,  which  we  serve. 

We  have  also  discovered  that,  despite  State-funded  projects  such  as  SSI 
ALERT,  lack  of  awareness  by  seniors  of  SSI  continues  to  a  high  degree.  Typical 
reactions  to  our  senior  advocates  inquiries  are:  "SSI — what's  that':'  I've  never 
heard  about  it."  This  might  be  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  elderly  living  in 
this  area,  for  the  most  part,  lead  isolated  lives  in  the  run-down  hotels  and 
senior  housing  projects  and,  therefore,  might  be  difficult  to  reach.  But  one  fact 
is  sure:  a  large  number  receive  monthly  .social  .security  checks.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  a  notice  or  description  of  the  SSI  program  could  not  be  includetl 
in  the  envelo])e  with  their  checks  or  there  be  a  .'separate  mailing  to  all  social 
.security  recipients  explaining  the  benefits  of  the  program?  In  addition,  we  have 
encountered  a  significant  number  of  cases  in  which  people  were  on  GAS  (old 
age  security)  through  the  county  department  of  social  services  (DSS)  and  were 
not  automatically  converted  to  SSI.  as  theoretically,  was  to  be  the  case.  It  is 
frightening  to  think  how  many  elderly  jieople  were  not  ]iroperly  converted  and 
who  are  not  now  aware  of  the  SSI  proce.ss.  We  find  they  are  still  out  there, 
cut  off  and  wondering  why. 

Step  I — Application 

From  the  moment  of  arrival  at  the  Social  Security  office  the  senior  citizen 
is  immediately  confronte<l  by  a  long  line  of  people  who  are  there  to  apply  for 
the  various  assistance  programs  or  to  clear  up  problems  relating  to  their  current 
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assistance.  From  the  many  times  we  have  accompanied  seniors  as  their  ad- 
vocates at  varying  times  of  the  day  or  month  we  estimate  that  the  average 
wait  standing  in  line  is  half  an  hour.  Once  the  applicant  reaches  the  receptionist 
and  requests  to  apply  for  SSI,  they  are  promptly  told  to  sit  and  wait  for  a  claims 
representative  (CRT)  to  call  them.  This  wait  has  varied  from  half  an  hour  tc 
2  hours.  When  the  applicant  sees  the  CRT  worker,  an  application  and  statement 
of  resources  is  taken.  This  is  a  fairly  quick  procedure  which  takes  no  more  than 
15  minutes.  The  person  is  then  told  to  leave  with  no  information  about  when  tc 
expect  the  first  check  or  even  how  much  they  are  entitled  to  every  month.  II 
they  have  no  cooking  facilities  in  their  rooms  they  are  told  they  will  receive 
ail  additional  $25  to  cover  their  dining-out  expenses  every  month ;  however,  this 
often  becomes  another  empty  promise  because  it  is  our  experience  that  it  takes 
many  additional  months  to  process  this  sort  of  claim. 

In  analyzing  this  process,  we  feel  that  there  are  glaring  instances  of  treatment 
perpetuating  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  the  applicant  and  a  general  disregarc 
for  the  dignity  of  senior  citizens. 

1.  The  applicants  are  not  given  a  copy  of  their  application,  therefore  they  leave 
the  SSI  office  with  no  evidence  of  having  submitted  an  application  or  evidence 
of  the  statements  which  they  have  made  and  signed.  They  are  left  totally  at  the 
mercy  of  the  computer  which  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it's  programers 
don't  know  an  input  switch  from  a  hole  in  its  program. 

2.  The  applicant  is  not  told  at  the  time  of  application,  nor  at  any  time  up  tc 
and  including  receipt  of  the  first  check,  the  actual  dollar  amount  of  his  monthly 
grant  or  the  categories  used  in  its  computation.  Obviously  if  there  is  an  erroi 
in  payment,  the  applicant  has  no  way  of  knowing  unless  he  is  thoroughly  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  entire  SSI  system. 

3.  While  descriptive  pamphlets  of  the  SSI  program  are  available  at  the  Social 
Security  Administration  offices,  materials  advising  people  of  their  rights  anc 
appeals  procedures  are  not  usually  available.  When  ofiicials  of  SSI  were  queried 
about  the  availability  of  this  information,  they  stated  that  such  material  exists 
"somewhere,"  but  were  not  readily  forthcoming  when  it  was  requested. 

4.  In  a  place  where  an  applicant  can  expect  to  wait  from  1  to  3  hours,  there 
exist  no  i)ublic  restroom  facilities.  When  we  inquired  about  this,  we  wert 
told  that  there  is  a  toilet  for  employees  in  the  back  and  if  needed,  we  coulc 
use  it. 

5.  Medi-Cal :  An  application  for  SSI  automatically  serves  as  an  application  foi 
Medi-Cal,  but  in  many  cases  the  applicant  is  not  so  informed.  If  he  or  she  shoulc 
ask,  a  referral  form  is  provided — if  the  facts  given  substantiate  that  the  ap 
plicant  will  be  eligible  for  SSI  benefits.  This  form  must  then  be  taken  to  the 
county  social  services  office  in  another  section  of  the  city,  (More  on  Medi-Ca 
below. ) 

Step  II — Processing  op  Application 

The  time  factor  is  probably  the  single  greatest  disaster  the  system  has  pro 
duced,  and  taken  in  sum,  the  factors  involved  in  pursuing  an  SSI  applicatioi 
make  entry  into  the  system  so  difficult  as  to  act  as  a  deterrent.  In  the  case  ol 
an  aged  applicant,  the  determination  of  eligibility  in  most  cases  is  simple  anc 
straightforward.  This  determination  is  generally  based  on  two  factors:  (1] 
unearned  income  does  not  exceed  $255  per  month,  and  (2)  assets  and  savings 
do  not  exceed  $1,500.  Proof  of  these  factors  can  easily  be  made  by  the  appli 
cant  in  1  day.  However,  the  actual  processing  of  the  claim  will  take  a  minimun 
of  2  months,  or  in  all  likelihood,  much  longer. 

Once  an  application  has  been  made,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  track  its  eours( 
in  the  system.  If  some  human  error  in  preparing  material  for  the  computer  ha; 
taken  place,  the  application  is  automatically  spun  out  of  the  system  and  n( 
notification  to  the  applicant  takes  place;  people  wait  and  wait,  not  knowing  tha 
their  suspicions  are  correct  and  indeed  nothing  is  happening.  Rejected  applica 
tions  are  supposed  to  be  edited,  but  in  fact  the  backlog  is  so  great  that  in  mos 
cases  nothing  further  takes  place  unless  the  individual  goes  to  the  Social  Securit: 
Administration  office  to  find  out  what  is  happening.  A  long  wait  ensues  while  filei 
are  searched. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  if  a  prospective  applicant  has  not  received  liii 
check  in  due  time  (2  months  or  more)  he  or  she  will  not  go  back  down  to  thi 
SSI  office  to  inquire  about  it.  We  have  found  that  senior  citizens  are  very  proud 
They  have  worked  or  have  been  supported  most  of  their  lives  by  their  working 
spouse  and  do  not  find  it  easy  to  ask  for  financial  assistance.  It  is  their  assump 
tion  that  because  they  formally  made  an  application  their  responsibility  is  com 
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l»letefl  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  Social  Security  office  to  carry  f)Ut  the  necessary 
payment  function.  Therefore,  if  no  check  is  forthconiinj;.  thev  naturally  assume 
that  they  have  heen  deenu'd  ineligible.  I'nfortuuately  there  are  several  pits  along 
the  way  at  which  the  application  process  often  breaks  down.  We  are  iuf(U-med 
that  SSI  dtX's  not  have  the  staff  to  review  all  of  the  rejected  applications.  As  a 
result,  there  presently  exists  a  large  volume  of  ca.ses  of  eligible  or  potential  SSI 
recipients  who  are  not  being  aided  becau.se  of  human  error  and  problems  with  the 
central  computer  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Step  III — Receipt  of  First  Ciiixk 

.  The  problem,  here  again,  is  that  the  first  chwk  arrives  witli  a  notation  stating 
"State  Supplement  for  (mouth),"  with  no  explanati<m  for  tiie  method  <>i  com- 
putation. To  complicate  matters  further,  since  most  checks  are  delayed  at  least  2 
months,  at  this  point  recipients  are  also  due  retroactive  payments  from  the 
initial  month  of  application.  As  a  result,  the  senior  may  eventually  receive  two. 
three,  or  more  checks  all  of  varying  amounts,  again  with  no  explanation.  If  the 
applicant  is  also  due  an  additional  $25  for  dining  expen.ses,  how  will  they  know 
ifs  being  included?  If  the  applicant  lives  in  a  nonmedically  related  l)oa"rd-and- 
care  home  and  this  matter  was  not  brought  up  at  the  initial  application  time, 
how  is  the  senior  to  know  whether  he  or  she  is  receiving  what's  actually  due? 
To  a  senior  advocate  or  SSI  worker  who  deals  with  this  every  day,  this  coinputa- 
tion  might  seem  as  a  simple  problem  of  arithmetic,  but  to  the  senior  it  is  very 
bewildering. 

Supportive  Couxty  Social  Services 

Medi-Oal. — To  explore  the  problems  of  Medi-Cal  further,  we  find  where,  not 
only  do  we  exi)erience  lack  of  coordination  by  the  State  and  P'ederal  Govern- 
ments, but  in  regard  to  supportive  services,  the  coordination  must  now  include  the 
county,  wherein  'occurs  further  confusion. 

Our  latest  information  from  the  Department  of  Social  Services  of  San  Fran- 
cisco County  is  that,  since  the  computer  in  Maryland  does  not  "talk"  to  the  com- 
puter in  Sacramento,  it  will  take  up  to  6  months  of  waiting  for  the  automatic 
issuance  of  a  pennanent  iledi-Cal  card.  In  the  meantime,  the  applicant  must 
ac(juire  form  39.  "Statement  of  Proof  of  Eligibility,"  from  the  SSA  office  and 
then  take  it  to  the  DSS  office  in  order  to  receive  a  temporary  Medi-Cal  card.  We 
are  told  that  the  senior  must  initiate  this  process  every  month  until  the  permanent 
card  arrives.  Needless  to  say.  this  is  not  an  easy  ordeal  for  seniors,  especially  if 
they  do  not  get  around  easily  or  have  no  means  of  transportation  other  than  the 
bus.  When  queried  as  to  why  this  process  cannot  be  done  over  the  phone  in  order 
to  avoid  these  hassles,  we  were  told  that  this  can  only  be  done  if  the  SSI  worker 
states  on  the  referral  that  the  person  is  homebound.  Even  so.  it  is  better  to  do  it  in 
person,  they  say,  since  there  is  no  written  record  of  the  reiiuest  over  the  phone. 

To  exemplify  the  frustrations  w^e,  as  advocates,  and  certainly  s( uiors  are 
facing,  we  have  been  informed  as  of  August  12,  1974,  that  the  latest  directive 
from  the  State  to  the  county  social  services  division  is  that  no  Medi-Cal  cards 
can  be  i.ssued  until  the  recipients  actually  begin  receiving  the  checks  from  SSI. 
If  this,  in  fact,  is  the  case,  then  obviously  seniors  are  being  forced  to  suffer 
financially  and  physically  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  entire  system.  Again 
the  rights  and  vital  needs  of  the  elderly  have  last  priority. 

Food  Stamps 

One  of  the  major  flaws  of  SSI,  which  was  realized  from  the  beginning,  is  that 
the  increase  in  income  for  many  seniors  through  the  SSI  program  makes  them 
ineligible  for  food  stamp  assistance.  Thu.s,  in  many  ca.ses  there  has  been  net  loss 
of  actual  dollar  purchasing  ix»wer. 

Aiu)ther  conunon  dilemma  is  that  seniors  who  applied  for  SSI  were  automati- 
cally told  they  could  not  receive  food  stamps.  Countless  numbers  of  times  we  ac- 
companied seniors  to  apply  for  food  stamps  to  be  told  they  would  not  lie  eligil)le. 
The  fact  is,  theoretically,  an  SSI  recipient  is  over  the  maximum  income  require- 
ment for  food  stamps,  but  since  the  payment  of  SSI  checks  have  taken  so  long, 
persons  aiii»lying  for  food  stamps  should  receive  them  during  tho.se  nuuiths  he  or 
she  is  waiting  for  the  first  payment.  However,  the  county  DSS  oflSce  is  very 
reluctant  to  issue  food  stamps  because  of  the  poor  administration  of  the  SSI 
program. 
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The  Lack  of  Pass-On 

Another  drawback  of  SSI,  which  just  about  everybody  admits  is  unfortunate, 
is  the  lack  of  a  State  of  California  pass-on  of  the  social  security  cost-of-living 
increases.  Seniors  w^ho  are  solely  dependent  on  social  security  and  SSI  for  their 
income  will  never  benefit  from  a  cost-of-living  increase.  For  every  cost-of-living 
increase  they  receive  in  their  social  security  check,  there  is  a  reciprocal  deduction 
from  their  State  assistance  so  that  the  total  income  will  always  remain  $255  per 
month.  This  results  in  a  loss  of  purchasing  power  for  the  individual.  How  em- 
barrassing and  absurd  that,  in  a  State  that  has  a  sui-plus  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  its  annual  budget,  they  can  rob  the  elderly  of  their  cost-of-living  increase  in 
times  of  rampant  inflation. 

Some  persons  on  social  security  and  private  pensions  have  lost  the  restaurant 
allowance  of  $25  a  month  when  the  cost-of-living  increase  for  social  security 
Jbecame  effective  and  removed  their  SSI  connection. 

StJMMAEY   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  summary,  it  is  very  clear  that  both  State  and  Federal  Governments  have 
created  a  program  of  assistance  for  the  poor  elderly,  yet  neither  has  provided 
the  necessary  funds  for  administration  and  staffing  to  carry  it  out  effectively. 
Lack  of  intelligent  administration  and  sensitivity  to  the  human  needs  of  people 
by  the  program  planners  have  compounded  the  built-in  problems  of  the  system. 
AVe  anticipate  these  difl5culties  will  continue  well  into  1978. 

In  concept,  the  supplemental  security  income  program  is  an  excellent,  inno- 
vative idea.  The  great  pride  of  most  seniors,  compounded  by  their  experience 
of  the  depression  of  the  1930's,  created  a  situation  in  which  the  elderly  on  limited 
incomes  were  extremely  reluctant  to  apply  for  old  age  security  (OAS)  since  it 
was  administered  by  the  county  department  of  public  welfare.  By  taking  this 
assistance  out  of  "welfare"  and  placing  it  with  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
a  much  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  seniors  was  created.  Unfortunately,  the 
many  problems  that  have  developed  have  greatly  reduced  this  reputation.  Unless 
there  are  some  real  improvements  soon,  seniors  will  see  it  as  just  another  frus- 
trating "relief"  program.  The  terrible  problems  with  medicare  and  Medi-Cal 
don't  help. 

In  view  of  these  realities,  we  present  some  immediate  recommendations  for 
procedural  changes  to  improve  these  tragic  conditions.  In  two  later  reports  we 
will  deal  with  legislative  recommendations  and  present  a  close  look  at  the  local 
DSS  system. 

1.  Due  to  the  high  immobility  of  seniors  North  of  Market,  and  the  difficulty 
in  getting  into  the  hotels  where  they  live,  special  field  representatives  need  to 
be  hired  to  reach  these  seniors  and  to  enroll  them  in  the  SSI  and  other  programs 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  at  home  or  at  a  convenient  service  point  like  the 
senior  service  center  at  121  Leavenworth  Street. 

2.  To  improve  the  distribution  of  essential  information  to  hard-to-reach  and 
easily  confused  seniors,  a  brief  explanation  of  the  total  SSI  program  benefits 
should  be  mailed  to  all  potential  recipients  along  with  their  social  security, 
veterans'  benefits,  and  all  other  Federal  and  State  benefit  checks. 

3.  All  applicants  should  receive  a  copy  of  their  application  for  SSI  and  other 
programs  as  signed. 

4.  All  applicants  should  be  notified  in  writing  upon  an  early  computation, 
s^ay  within  30  days  of  application,  of  the  exact  dollar  amount  of  their  grant, 
how  it  was  computed,  what  income  is  retroactive,  if  any,  if  there  are  .special 
categories  such  as  a  $25  restaurant  allowance,  and  the  like. 

5.  All  applicants  should  be  given  an  application  for  benefits  information  on 
their  rights  of  disclosure  and  their  rights  of  appeal. 

6.  All  recipients  of  SSI  checks  should  also  get  detailed  written  information 
about  the  SSI  system  itself,  how  it  operates,  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  and  the 
like. 

7.  Seniors  awaiting  regular  or  delayed  SSI  checks  should  be  informed  that 
until  they  receive  their  first  check  and  confirm  it  is  above  the  income  limit  for  food 
stamps,  in  the  interim  they  are  entitled  to  food  stamps. 

8.  All  applicants  should  be  informed  when  writing  an  application  about  all 
the  benefits  and  programs  to  which,  as  seniors,  they  are  entitled,  including 
medicare,  Medi-Cal,  food  stamps,  and  other  San  Francisco  County  supportive 
programs,  including  general  assistance  and  grant  loans  for  lost  or  delayed  SSI 
checks,  and  any  entitlement  they  have  for  these  programs. 
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9.  All  applicants  should  be  informed  that  if,  within  45  davs  from  the  date  of 
application,  they  have  not  received  their  checks,  they  can  and  shoukl  appeal  to 
the  local  SSA  oflBce  in  person  or  by  phone. 

10.  Loans  to  recipients  who  do  not  get  their  checks  on  time  or  whose  checks 
are  lost  are  now  provided  at  a  rate  of  about  50  percent  of  tlie  original  total  grant 
amount.  This  is  totally  inadequate;  this  loan  should  be  raised  to  100  percent  of 
the  total  grant  authorized.  All  recipients  should  be  informed  of  their  rights  to 
this  loan  and  how  to  get  it.  and  1  month  after  the  check  is  lost  or  delayed 
SSI  should  provide  a  one-time  check  for  the  full  amount. 

Case  Histobiks 

Mrs.  'SI.,  71,  applied  in  June.  Her  monthly  income  was  $84  social  securitv.  An 
advocate  from  our  agency  assisted  her  in  the  application  process.  When  Mrs.  M. 
requested  :\Iedi-Cal  assistance,  she  was  told  to  go  to  the  county  department  of 
.social  services.  :Mrs.  M.  and  the  advocate  were  bounced  back  and  forth  between 
tlie.se  two  offices  several  times  before  she  was  linally  told  she  would  receive 
lier  temporary  card.  Inadequate  training  and  lack  of  administrative  direction 
created  this  situation.  Every  month  thereafter  she  was  given  a  different  story 
regarding  her  :Medi-Cal  application.  In  essence,  slie  was  finally  told  tliat  she 
would  have  to  obtain  a  form  stating  eligibility  for  SSI  from  SSA  every  mouth 
and  take  it  personally  to  the  county  office.  The  system  in  Sacramento  will  not 
is.-<ue  her  a  permanent  card  for  about  0  mouths  after  the  application.  When  she 
applied  for  food  stamps  she  was  told  she  was  not  eligible  because  of  the  SSI. 
She  returned  with  an  advocate  and  after  some  heated  exchange  regarding  her 
situation,  food  stamps  were  issued.  The  following  month  when  she  didn't  receive 
her  SSI  check,  she  faced  tiie  dilemma  of  applying  for  a  loan  and  having  her  food 
stamps  denied  because  of  the  loan.  In  August  she  received  tliree  checks,  all  of 
varying  amounts.  She  was  very  confused  and  came  to  us  for  an  explanation. 
We  called  the  office  of  the  regional  commis.sioner  for  assistance.  After  research- 
ing the  situation  it  was  determined  she  was  not  receiving  full  benefits  since  they 
had  her  living  with  her  brother.  The  fact  wa.v.  she  did  live  with  lier  brother  in 
May  and  moved  ovit  Into  her  own  room  in  the  first  week  of  .lune.  She  reported 
the  change  of  address  immediately,  therefore  she  was  entitled  to  the  full  SSI 
benefits.  Another  check  was  received  in  a  week  supposedly  to  rectify  the  missing 
amount,  but  from  our  calculations,  she  is  still  owed  an  additional  i<47  in  retro- 
active benefits.  Lack  of  information  regarding  the  computation  of  her  award 
and  improper  input  to  the  computer  have  created  this  very  confused  situation 
wliich  is  still  unresolved. 

Mr.'^.  C  73.  applied  for  SSI  benefits  in  February.  At  the  time,  she  had  no 
income.  She  came  to  us  in  May  for  assistance,  .\fter  inquiring  at  the  SSA  office 
it  was  determined  t"hat  the  computer  input  form  was  filled  out  imi>rop(»rly  and 
tliprefrjre  did  not  process  the  application.  This  v\-as  a  veiy  common  exi>erience 
wifli  our  adv(X»ates.  Api>arently,  if  there  is  oni/lliinfj  wrong  with  the  way  this 
comiiurer  form  is  filled  out,  the  apj)lication  file  lies  dormant  until  such  time 
That  the  api>licant  returns,  wondenng  what  happened  to  his  first  check.  The 
next  month  ^Ir^.  (\  received  retroactive  checks  for  the  0  months  due.  After  we 
f-alculated  the  total  .sum.  we  determined  she  was  under[iaid.  An  iufjuiry  at  SSA 
by  our  advocate  received  the  explanation  that  she  was  receiviiig  monthly  as.si.st- 
ance  from  her  son.  Mr.s.  C,  being  Filipino  and  having  a  language  problem,  was 
misunderstfv.id  when  asked  If  she  ha<l  any  income  at  all.  since  she  only  received 
ji  one-time  check  for  help  from  her  son  in  March.  A  form  of  reconsideration  was 
tilled  out  in  .luiie.  and  a  letter  was  solicited  from  her  son  stating  he  w.-is  not 
sending  her  any  assistance.  Her  .Tuly  and  August  checks  were  still  short  tlie 
amount  due.  so  we  went  to  the  assistant  administrator's  office  for  an  explanation. 
After  a  ftdl  exi)lanation.  we  learned  that  there  was  no  copy  of  the  form  of  re- 
consideration or  the  letter  from  her  son  in  }u>r  file,  and  the  service  v.orker  han- 
dling tlie  ca.«e  had  been  transferred  to  auoMier  office.  Tlie  mis.sing  material  was 
1  icated  in  lier  desk  and  hoi>efully  the  matter  will  be  cleared  U))  iK'Xt  month. 

Mrs.  B.  is  homebound  and  S3  years  old.  After  a  visit  by  our  doctor  he  reqm^sted 
that  an  advocate  visit  her  to  as.sist  with  her  financial  ."situation.  She  had  been 
on  OAS  in  December  but  .Tanuary  through  ^lay  .she  did  not  receive  any  .a.ssist- 
aiice  other  than  her  social  security  of  .*?1SS  per  month.  This  nec(>ssitMted  lier  mov- 
ing into  ;i  room  without  a  bathroom,  creating  undue  stre^-s  for  her  since  she  has 
great  difficulty  walking  fnnn  two  broken  hips.  Investigation  by  our  advocate 
with  SSA  led  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  not  been  automatic-ally  transfernHl 
56-139—75 G 
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from  OAS  to  SSI  and  the  next  month  retroactive  check  for  the  previous  5  months 
was  issued  plus  her  regular  benefits.  Medi-Cal  assistance,  which  was  also  dropped 
in  January,  was  received. 

Mr.  H.  was  receiving  his  regular  SSI  check  for  several  months  and  mysteri- 
ously' they  stopped  in  May.  A  check  led  to  the  unbelievable  explanation  that 
somehow  "he  had  been  declared  deceased  by  the  computer.  After  several  months 
the  situation  was  cleared  up. 

M  D.  has  lived  at  the  same  address  for  years.  The  social  security  cheek  was 
in  the  amount  of  $198.80  and  the  SSI  check  was  for  §60.20  for  a  total  of  $255. 
As  there  are  no  cooking  facilities  available  to  M.D.  there  should  also  be  the 
$25  restaurant  meals  allowance.  M.D.  has  received  only  the  social  security  check 
fiince  Mav.  The  social  security  check  has  risen  to  .$202.10  so  that  there  should 
have  been  $60.20  for  SSI  for  June.  .$53.90  for  SSI  for  July,  and  $53.90  for  SSI 
for  August.  M.D.  is  79  years  of  age. 

T.  applied  for  SSI  in  March.  Backpayments  came  August  2,  1974.  The  Medi- 
Cal  card  has  not  yet  arrived  and  T.'s  dental  plate  is  broken.  T.  is  82  years  of  age. 

E.  and  H.  are  a  married  couple,  aged  62  and  74  years  respectively.  Neither  is 
capable  of  maintaining  himself  or  each  other  in  the  community  without  help.  H.  is 
not  expected  to  live  long.  Their  total  inccme  is  $187.72.  The  application  process 
has  been  stalled  because  H.  was  born  in  the  rural  South  and  cannot  prove  his  age. 
In  actuality  this  is  immaterial — his  application  is  valid  regardless  of  age — he  is 
totally  disabled  and  dying. 

If  you  want  to  define  "the  angry  and  disillusioned,"  you  need  look  no  further — 
ask  anyone  attempting  to  enter  the  SSI  system. 


ITEM  3.  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM,  REPORT  NO.  2, 

PREPARED  BY  MARIE  E.  WHITE 

In  the  4  months  since  the  first  supplemental  security  income  report,  matters 
have  not  changed  much.  The  feature  most  common  to  the  program  is  its  un- 
reliability— some  cases  are  handled  quickly  and  correctly,  but  far  too  many 
others  are,  unaccountably,  handled  incorrectly,  with  the  confusion  continuing 
for  month  after  month.  In  general,  the  public  is  at  risk  in  all  its  dealings  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Social 
Services. 

In  response  to  demands  by  seniors  of  the  North  of  Market  Senior  Organization, 
the  Golden  Gate  Avenue  oflice  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  now  using 
a  leaflet,  to  be  given  to  each  applicant  for  SSI,  which  has  a  place  to  write  the 
ca.se  number,  the  name  of  the  worker,  and  the  date  of  the  application.  This  is 
the  one  specific  improvement  which  has  resulted  from  previous  efforts  to  draw 
attention  to  flaws  in  the  .system  and  make  .suggestions  for  improvement.  The 
request  that  applicants  be  given  a  copy  of  their  application  and  statements  which 
they  have  made  in  applying  for  SSI  has  been  rejected  as  too  costly. 

Leaving  aside  the  inability  of  the  .system  to  cope  with  the  massive  task,  due 
to  insufficient  computer  capacity  and  the  calculated  underestimation  of  the  com- 
plexity of  human  affairs  at  the  poverty  level,  the  greatest  single  failing  of  the 
system  has  been  the  lack  of  outreach.  Over  a  year  since  the  inception  of  the 
program,  thousands  of  people  whose  lives  are  afflicted  with  the  crushing  burden 
of  poverty  have  either  never  heard  of  the  program  or  do  not  have  a  way  to 
make  application  due  to  i.solation,  illness,  lan.guage  barriers,  lack  of  information, 
misinformation,  or  the  paralizing  fear  of  being  .stigmatized,  a  fear  which  has 
been  deliberately  cultivated  by  one  administration  after  another.  People  liave- 
been  made  to  feel  ashamed  that  they  are  people  and  need  bread  to  eat  or  a 
doctor  to  tend  them.  Apparently  this  is  the  way  the  State  of  California  wanted  it, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services  has  patterned  it.self  on  the 
State  model.  The  diflSculties  placed  in  the  way  of  applying  for  SSI  or  Medi-Cal 
reactivates  all  the  old  stigmas  of  the  past. 

Officials  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  in  response  to  the  matter  of 
outreach  to  advise  people  of  the  program,  stated  that  there  had  been  a  special 
problem  in  California.  Federal  officials  say  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration had  wanted  to  run  a  public  information  program  9  months  prior  to 
January  1,  1974,  but  the  State  of  California  had  not  wanted  to  participate 
and  had  not  wanted  the  program  publicized.  It  was  implied  that  "you  know  who 
it  was  that  didn't  want  people  to  find  out."  Thus,  it  was  en.sured  that  vast 
numbers  of  people  would  "not  know." 
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The  "not  know"  people  continue  to  be  located  by  workers  of  the  North  of 
Market  Health  Council.  Numbers  of  people  who  were  "conversions" — people  who 
were  on  ATD  or  OAS  in  December  1973— still  do  not  have  restaurant  meal  allow- 
ances even  though  they  are  eligible,  simply  because'  they  have  not  yet  heard 
about  it.  Seniors  have  long  since  had  to  give  up  buying  new.spai>ers — they  cannot 
afford  them.  Last  year  during  the  first  months  tliere  was  no  question  of  retroactive 
payment  for  restaurant  allowances  once  people  discovered  it  and  wore  eligible, 
but  by  the  fall  months  of  1974  the  statement  was  being  made  that  "It  will  be 
effective  as  of  today  but  it  depends  on  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Soc-ial 
Services  about  the  back  money."  The  system  is  .so  sluggish  that  it  remains  to  lie 
seen  whether  or  not  retroactive  money  will  be  paid  in  all  cases.  The  campaign 
to  prevent  people  knowing  has  obviously  settled  down  to  a  campaign  to  prevent 
people  getting. 

Outreach  Nonexistent 

Field  representatives  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  notwithstanding, 
outreadi  is  virtually  nonexistent.  Each  week  workers  of  the  North  of  Market 
Health  Council  discover  seniors  in  almost  unbelievable  circumstances.  This 
month's  honors  included  one  woman  with  a  total  income  of  $70  per  month — she 
has  been  using  savings  to  pay  her  rent  and  now  this  cash  reserve  has  fallen 
below  ,$500.  She  lives  four  blocks  from  the  Social  Security  ofiice.  A  man  and  a 
woman,  both  eligible  for  SSI  through  age  or  disability,  .sharing  one  room  because 
of  the  economics  of  aging — her  income  of  social  security  and  veterans'  pension 
still  below  the  SSI  level— his  income  only  $79.90  per  month  and  he  is  in  bed 
unable  to  talk,  having  just  suffered  a  stroke.  Neither  party  has  a  Medi-Cal  card. 
And  where  were  this  aged,  disabled,  and  impoverished  pair  located  that  they 
had  not  been  helped  by  the  program  which  went  into  operation  over  a  year  ago? 
Less  than  50  yards  from  the  District  Office  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion— needing  money  and  food ;  needing  medical  care  :  needing  an  attendant,  and 
the  door  of  the  hotel  in  full  view  of  the  Social  Secui-ity  office. 

In  the  case  of  Medi-Cal  cards  which  have  not  arrived,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
a  form  39  referral  from  the  Social  Security  Administration  month  after  month 
until  the  system  picks  up  on  it  and  produces  a  card  from  Sacramento.  It  is  a 
hectic  hassle  for  an  aged  or  disabled  person  to  extract  the  form  39,  then  take  it 
to  the  San  Francisco  Dei)artmeut  of  Social  Services  each  month.  Since  ejich 
stop — the  SSA  and  the  San  Francisco  DSS — ^can  take  several  hours,  it  means 
an  all-day  hassle  which  includes  having  to  travel  from  the  Social  Security  office 
to  the  San  Francisco  DSS,  on  foot  or  by  bus  or  multiple  buses,  only  to  find  the 
treatment  there  is  enough  to  dismay  even  the  young  and  healthy.  The  place  is 
dirty,  the  staff  indifferent,  the  system  inexcusable.  On  a  rer-ejit  visit,  a  staff 
member  of  the  North  of  Market  Health  Council  went  to  1360  Mission  Street  on 
behalf  of  several  seniors  to  obtain  Medi-Cal  cards  and  was  clo<ked  in  at  1 :37 
p.m.,  receiving  the  Medi-Cal  cards  at  4  :13  p.m.  All  of  the  seniors  involved  were 
already  receiving  SSI. 

The  lack  of  coordination  between  Federal,  State,  and  county  systems  continues 
to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  distress  suffered  by  the  poor  nnd  the  sick.  Changes  of 
address  for  Medi-Cal  cards  run  months  behind  and  vuitil  the  Social  Security 
Administration  makes  the  change.  Sacramento  will  mit,  or  cannot,  change  the 
address  on  the  Medi-Cal  card.  Sacramento  staff  state  that  there  is  no  way  that 
they  can  interact  with  the  .system  as  it  responds  only  to  tlie  Social  Security 
Administration's  computer  list.  Thus  it  is  that  the  aged  and  disiibled  must  suffer 
the  Mission  Street  mess;  thus  it  is  tliat  the  lines  form  day  after  day.  week  after 
week,  month  after  month  for  emergency  Medi-Cal  cards  at  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Social  Service. 

Rerpiests  for  attendant  care  must  come  by  way  of  a  referral  from  the  Social 
Se<nrity  Administration  to  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Swial  Service, 
which  must  tlien  send  a  worker  out  to  verify  what  has  already  be<'n  reiiorted 
by  physicians,  nurses,  and  social  workers  at  the  .scene.  In  tlie  ca.se  of  ]!eoj»Ie 
who  are  helpless  and  ill,  this  is  inhumane  and  leads  to  further  illness  and  break- 
down. This  paranoid  duplication  of  work  for  which  the  taxpayers  .shell  out 
money  while  the  clients  suffer  the  harm  of  neglect  should  come  to  an  immediate 
hair. 

Persons  who  have  become  less  able,  or  who  have  simply  aged  further  and 
suffered  diminished  physical  capacity  and  find  it  increasingly  difficult,  or  impo.s- 
silde.  to  handle  cooking  while  living  in  a  place  with  kitchen  facilities,  cannot 
get  the  $2.j  restaurant  meals  allowance,  even  though  physically  unable  to  u.se 
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tlie  appliances  present  in  their  room?;.  Victims  of  stroiie  resulting  in  paralysis 
'Of  the  arms,  people  using  a  wheelchair,  crutches,  Avho  can  no  longer  use  a  stove 
Avoukl  have  to  move  from  the  premises  to  get  the  allowance,  even  tliough  the 
quarters  were  otherwise  suitable.  Moving  Avoukl  often  mean  a  higher  rent,  less 
desiral)le  space — and  the  cost  of  moving.  Workers  at  the  San  Francisco  DSS 
gia.v  that  it  is  not  specific  in  the  regulations  but  is  being  interpreted  this  way. 
if  appliances  are  present — no  restaurant  allowance. 

Computer  Errors 

Computer  language  is  causing  wrinkled  brows,  fear  and  frustration  with  its 
itniuteligible  uoubletalk.  When  an  error  is  made  in  evaluating,  coding  or  com- 
j)uting  an  '"approximate"  message  related  only  to  the  dollar  transaction  is  sent 
liy  tlie  computer.  For  example,  $235  instead  of  $283  was  sent  to  a  resident  in  a 
board-and-care  situation.  When  the  changeover  to  the  correct  amount  of  .$283 
was  niiide,  tlie  computer  message  road:  "The  amount  of  your  grant  has  been 
fecalculated  because  you  have  moved."  The  pei'son  hadn't  moved — but  the 
Computer  has  not  been  programed  to  state  that  an  error  has  been  made.  The 
is'ystem  does  not  admit  errors.  The  confusion  caused  by  tliese  computer  communi- 
cations fre(iuently  falls  upon  people  who  are  already  distressed,  confused,  and 
t^earful.  Anotlier  computer  message  stated,  "Your  grant  will  end  in  November'' 
on  the  first  line  and,  "Yoiir  grant  will  continue"  on  the  last  line.  This  was  possibly 
iiitended  to  signify  a  cliange  from  one  type  of  benefit  to  another. 
!  The  linkage  between  social  security  benefits  and  the  supplementary  security 
income  program  necessitates  a  look  at  what  happens  to  both  programs.  Mr.  S. 
is  still  experiencing  a  cut  in  his  social  security  check  because  he  worked  and 
earned  more  than  tlie  allowed  amount  for  a  person  under  age  72.  Mr.  S.,  how- 
ever, is  75.  His  naturalization  papers  show  him  as  having  been  47)  years  of  age 
in  104."> — 30  j-ears  ago.  A  Federal  .iudge  in  Seattle  has  ruled  that  there  must  be 
a  hearing  before  social  security  beneficiaries  suffer  an  adjustment  or  reduction 
for  a  previous  alleged  overpayment.  Mr.  S.  has  not  had  a  hearing.  He  is  now 
getting  SSI  in  place  of  the  part  of  his  social  security  which  was  docked — and 
when  lie  eventually  gets  his  social  securit.v  restored  he  will  be  asked  to  repay 
the  SSI.  Jn  the  meantime  he  is  still  i^hort  the  social  security  he  vras  docked  before 
the  SSI  application  was  operative.  He  is  trying  to  get  a  birth  certificate  from 
Russia.  The  aggravation  is  more  than  a  person  of  75  years  should  have  to  deal 
with. 

'  So-called  overpayments  resulting  from  the  delay  in  payment  of  other  pension 
checks  mean  that  people  who  first  suffered  a  period  without  any  funds  at  all  are 
subsequently  penalized  for  the  bureaucratic  sloth  when  all  the  checks  arrive  in 
the  same  quarter  and  make  them  ineligible  for  benefits. 

•  Change  of  address  continues  to  be  a  problem.  Inexplicably  one  person's  cliange 
will  be  handled  rapidly  and  correctl.v,  another  person  will  go  many  months  with 
their  checks  continuing  to  go  to  old  addresses  and  ]Medi-Cal  cards  taking  an  even 
longer  period  to  catch  up.  The  hapless  individual  spends  months  going  back  to 
previous  apartments  or  hotels  following  the  mailman's  wake,  apologizing  to  the 
building  managers  and  trading  upon  their  goodwill  to  obtain  the  precious  check. 
The  F.S.  Post  Office  compounds  the  troul)le.  When  a  mailman  puts  a  check  in 
the  wrong  box,  or  a  box  used  by  someone  who  has  been  iniable  to  get  the  com- 
puter to  make  the  change,  rightful  box  users  and  building  managers  i.ut  the 
checks  back  in  the  mail.  Then  Baltimore,  or  other  points  of  origin,  hold  all  checks 
usins  the  terminology :  "Suspended  for  reason  of  address,"  until  the  hungry 
individual  is  able  to  convince  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  forward  the 
checks  again. 

There  is  no  loan  program  for  persons  whose  social  security  check  is  lost,  mis- 
l;iid  in  the  mails,  or  otherwise  unaccounted  for.  The  SSI  program  has  a  loan  sys- 
tem available  against  nonreceipt  of  checks  but  it  takes  10  days  before  a  check  will 
be  available.  Persons  who  have  as  much  as  $1(X)  a  month  of  non-SSI  money  liave 
been  told  that  they  cannot  get  a  loan.  This,  even  though  $100  would  only  pay  rent. 

For  a  long  time  the  Social  Security  Administratiou  computers  would  not  handle 
material  having  to  do  with  "couples."  possibly  reacting  to  what  could  be  con- 
sidered human  weakness.  This  is  still  an  area  of  great  difficult.v.  Xot  everyoup 
has  social  security  and  persons  who  were  so  careless,  giddy,  and  gay  as  to  marry 
aiiother  not  exactly  the  same  age,  pay  penalties  in  their  later  years.  The  lowest 
paid,  hardest  working  people  were  excluded  from  social  security  coverage  for 
over  81")  years.  This  means  that  many  old  people  today,  after  a  lifetime  of  labor, 
Inwe  nothing  but  the  supplemental  security  income — thus  it  is  a  supplement  to 
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nothing.  Til  iiistanoos  wlierf  only  one  porson  is  olij;il)lt'  (ov  SSI  for  reasons  (if  use, 
.say  rlie  husband  is  C")  and  the  witV  is  fi'J,  there  is  no  allowance  made  for  the  wife 
wlio  obviously  is  not  goinj;-  to  be  able  to  jiet  a  job  at  (>2  years  of  a>re.  The  aue  for 
SSI  is  G.")  unless  the  individual  is  totally  disabled.  Nor  will  the  wife  be  able  ta 
qualify  for  jfeneral  assistance  because  she  has  a  husband  with  an  income.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  wife  luul  an.v  income  it  would  be  deemed  as  available  1o  the 
husband  and  he  would  suffer  a  reduced  uraiit.  'Piiis  being  the  case,  it  is  not  iiiffi- 
cult  to  undersiand  why  so  many  older  people  split  up  and  go  as  singles  and  why 
so  many  singles  team  up  but  don't  marry.  In  such  instances  of  age  disparit.v 
where  couples  stay  together,  the  joint  income  will  be  ^'I'^Tt  per  month,  or  .S1.410 
per  person  per  annum,  and  housing  alone  will  take  half  the  income. 

The  turnover  of  staff  of  the  Social  Security  oHice  is  a  guarantee  that  informa- 
tion will  not  be  readily  available  to  the  encpiirer.  As  soon  as  staff  attain  some 
ability  to  deal  with  the  complex  system  involved,  they  ai'e  moved  on.  The  files  on 
eases  are  not  of  a  kind  to  enable  anyone  handling  an  emergency  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  has  taken  place.  There  is  no  readily  available  transcript  to  tell  what  steps. 
have  been  taken,  how  the  possible  benefit  systems  have  been  checked  out.  aud. 
what  the  status  of  the  case  is.  The  quantity  of  the  work,  together  witli  regula- 
tions which  Jire  purely  indncile  in  (U'igin.  nnike  (piality  %york  or  perforniaiu-e 
impossible.  The  .spectacle  of  any  80-yeai's-plus  senior  having  to  come  up  with 
documentary  evidence  of  their  many  years  is  humiliating  to  all  concerned.  IVople 
in  clo.se  proximity  to  the  great  unknown  should  not  have  to  stainl  there  searching^ 
for  i)roor  of  having  come  into  being  on  some  spe<-iiic  date.  The  computei-.  not  the 
people,  should  be  trained  to  ol)edience.  Any  age,  beyond  the  initial  eligiiiility  age, 
.should  be  acceptable.  The  staff  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  do  not 
understand  that  what  is  important  to  a  senior  or  a  disabled  person  is  their  own 
feelings  about  themself,  but  this  .seems  to  liave  no  currency.  If  an  individual  is 
getting  some  income,  the  SSA  staff  express  the  thought  that.  "Well,  they  are 
getting  son>e  money."  but  to  a  senior  who  is  entitled  to  SS  benefits  but  is  getting 
SSI  instead,  or  whose  checks  continue  to  go  to  the  wrong  address  moiUli  after 
n.ionth,  this  is  an  insufferable  indignity.  Wliile  the  staff  of  the  So(  ial  Security 
office  are,  perhaps,  covictims  of  this  system,  it  is  the  old  and  disabled  who  have 
been  reduced  to  computerized  consinners  who  are  sunposed  to  be  gratefid  for  the 
indifferent  service  and  impervious  to  the  hazards  caused  by  the  obvious  inability 
of  the  system  to  coi)e. 

In  California,  ixM>ple  who  h.-ive  thriftily  held  onto  a  home  of  their  own  are  still 
eligible  for  the  HBI  program,  even  though  the  house  is  valued  at  more  than 
.S2.j.0(K>,  but  they  v/ill  have  to  go  to  the  San  Francisco  Dejiartment  of  Social 
Services  to  apply.  They  will  tiiul  this  out  after  having  gone  through  the  v.aiting 
lines  at  the  Social  Security  office. 

There  was  a  genuine  cutback  with  the  inception  of  the  SSI  program  in  the 
area  f)f  what  used  to  be  called  special  needs,  and  is  now  only  a  disaster  relief 
program.  I»rior  to  .Tanuary  1.  1974,  there  was  some  consideration  given  to  replac- 
ing es.sential  aii]>liances.  mattresses,  or  providing  some  assistance  for  moving 
mone.v.  Xow  the  only  coverage  of  such  costs  relate  to  fire,  flood,  and  such  disas- 
ters as  ciin  be  certified  by  the  American  Red  Cross  or  the  fire  departmejil.  ^l.an.v 
seniors  only  find  this  out,  with  great  disbelief,  when  the  items  fall  aj^art  and  need 
replacement.  They  remember  that  so  and  so  got  help  with  a  niattre«s  and  are 
struck  t<j  find  that  no  help  is  now  forthcoming.  (In  an  income  of  $'23'>  a  month,  how 
can  a  person  replace  a  mattress  that  finally  disi.ntegnites  after  .rears  of  use? 
IIou-  can  a  senior  take  advaiitage  of  the  (ipjiortunit.v  to  move  into  better  senior 
housing  after  years  on  a  waiting  list  when  there  is  no  money  to  move? 

There  is  still  no  pass-on  of  .social  securit.v  cost-of-living  increa.ses  to  people 
with  an  income  made  up  of  social  se<'urity  and  SSI.  As  one  increases,  the  other 
decreases.  There  has  lieen  no  cost-of-living  increase  in  the  SSI  jirogram  itself. 
Food  stamps  were  li>st  to  recipients  of  SSI  and  the  so  called  cash-out  pmvided 
by  the  State  of  California  has  been  swallowed  several  times  over  in  the  inflation- 
ary econimiy. 

Medi-Cal — Sax  Fraxcisco  1975 

The  room  is  bleak,  l-are.  with  dirt.v  floors  and  walls.  A  few  benches,  a  rlniir  or 
two.  A  druidc  has  passed  mit  and  curled  him.self  around  a  bend  in  the  wall.  The 
gu.ird  at  rhe  door  sits  hunched  over,  eyes  r(>mote.  gun  on  hip.  A  child  w;iils;  the 
burdened  mother  jmsses  through  on  lier  wa.v  to  I  he  f(n«l  stamj>  office.  Around 
the  walls  the  seats  are  occupied  by  people  suspended  in  time,  waiting,  looking  at 
nothing,  for  there  is  nothing  to  look  at.  An  hour  in  here  is  days  long.  An  old 
man  walks  linijiing  around,  muttering  to  himself,  easing  his  joints  as  he  goe.s. 
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then  sits  again.  A  line  forms  once  more  at  the  enclosure  where  six  or  seven 
workers  lounge,  chat,  smoke,  and  make  jokes,  ignoring  the  lengthening  line.  Work- 
ers come  from  the  rear  and  call  out  the  names  of  recipients  for  all  to  hear.  "\Mien 
a  name  is  called  a  body  heaves  up  out  of  a  chair  and  goes  off  trailing  the  worker. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other — they  are  both  dispirited.  An  hour  passes, 
many  of  the  same  people  ai*e  stili  sitting ;  a  heavy  black  woman  with  one  eye 
drooping  almost  shut,  her  legs  wrapped  in  elastic  bandages  ;  a  thin,  almost  emaci- 
ated white  woman  with  waxy  skin  and  a  permanent  palsy  to  her  blue  veined 
hands  ;  an  oriental  man  wearing  a  cloth  cap,  one  arm  in  a  cast,  one  hand  dangling 
from  a  sling  the  other  grasping  a  prescription  for  codeine.  The  door  pushes  open, 
more  people  enter.  There  are  no  seats  left.  After  going  to  the  enclosure,  the  new- 
comers move  back  and  stand  about.  The  hands  of  the  clock  creep  up  to  the  hour, 
there  is  a  stirring,  the  people  assume  an  expectant  air.  Some  stand  and  shuffle 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  waiting.  The  minxites  tick  along.  Presently  someone 
behind  the  counter  calls  out  a  name — the  Medi-Cal  cards  are  being  given  out.  as 
they  are  once  an  hour,  on  the  hour.  It's  the  system.  People  surge  forward  to  get 
their  cards  and  then  the  crowd  pushes  away  leaving  some  still  standing  without 
their  cards.  They  complain.  The  woman  behind  the  desk  is  icily  indifferent  and 
adamant.  "That's  all  there  is ;  I  can't  do  anything  about  it ;  you  must  not  have 
been  here  in  time."  The  complainers  have  been  there  over  an  hour  and  there  will 
be  no  more  cards  for  another  hour,  on  the  hour.  Its  the  system. 

The  drunk  arouses  himself  and  moves  further  around  the  wall  pillowing  his 
head  on  the  floor  at  a  crazy  angle.  People  settle  back  into  themselves.  Another 
wait  begins.  The  room  is  bleak,  bare,  with  dirty  floors  and  walls.  A  few  benches, 

[From  the  N.A.S.W.  News,  Feb.  2, 1975] 

HEW  Court  Injunction  Still  Operatr-e 

On  January  2,  HEW  failed  in  an  attempt  to  dissolve  a  permanent  injunction 
preventing  the  Government  from  removing  aged,  blind,  and  crippled  persons  from 
Federal  disability  rolls  without  first  granting  them  a  hearing.  At  that  time,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Alexander  Harvey  II  announced  his  decision  to  maintain  the 
injunction,  which  he  originally  issued  on  October  17,  1974,  in  Baltimore  in  force. 

The  injunction  affects  those  receiving  benefits  under  the  supplemental  security 
income  (SSI)  program  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  permanent  restraint  fol- 
lowed a  temporary  order,  issued  last  May  in  response  to  a  suit  (Brown  v.  Wein- 
l>ergcr)  filed  by  the  Baltimore  Legal  Aid  Bureau  on  behalf  of  four  persons  who 
were  notified  that  their  SSI  payments  were  to  be  terminated. 

The  SSI  program,  which  came  into  being  on  .January  1.  1974,  was  originally 
directed  to  issue  payments  to  anyone  who  had  received  certain  State  benefits 
in  December  197.S.  One  day  before  the  program  was  to  take  effect.  Congress 
modified  the  qualifying  conditions  to  include  only  those  persons  who  Vv^ere  eligible 
for  a  State  disability  plan  and  had  received  benefits  for  at  least  1  month  prior 
to  July  1973.  One  reason  suggested  by  some  government  officials  for  the  last- 
minute  congressional  action  was  the  feeling  among  legislators  that  States  were 
loading  their  rolls  late  in  the  year  in  order  to  oblige  the  Federal  Government 
to  pick  up  these  new  recipients  under  the  SSI  program. 

HEW  then  requested  and  was  granted  legislation  to  allow  SSI  to  issue  pre- 
sumptive payments  while  each  individual's  eligibility  was  being  evaluated  un- 
der the  new  payment  criteria.  Presumptive  payments  are  those  made  on  the  basis 
of  assumed  eligibility  and  continue  to  be  issued  until  an  actual  determination  is 
completed.  Presumptive  payment  checks  were  mailed  out  in  January  and 
February  of  1974,  biit  in  March  and  April,  certain  persons  began  receiving  notices 
advising  them  that  they  had  been  determined  to  be  ineligible  for  SSI  assistance. 
The  original  suit  in  Baltimore  was  brought  to  argue  the  cases  of  four  of  these 
individuals. 

HEW's  Office  of  General  Counsel  has  advised  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
appeal  the  injunction  in  the  fourth  circuit  court,  the  next  step  in  the  judicial 
process.  In  the  appeal,  which  is  currently  in  the  process  of  being  drawn  up, 
HEW  contends  that  those  converted  under  the  SSI  program  are  not  recipients 
who  are  simply  continuing  to  receive  benefits,  but  rather  applicants  with  no  prior 
SSI  benefits  and  thus  not  entitled  to  a  hearing.  The  late  1960's  Supreme  Court 
Kelly-Goldberg  ruling  orders  hearings  for  recipients  before  their  benefits  can 
be  stopped.  HEW  claims  that  those  who  had  been  dropped  had  no  vested  rights 
to  payments  as  they  had  received  only  presumptive  checks  under  SSI  and  not 
payments  based  on  actual  determined  eligibility. 
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At  the  issuing  of  tlie  injunction.  Judge  Harvey  criticized  HEW  because:  "Xo 
reasons  were  given  for  sucli  finding  of  ineligibility  and  no  hearing  had  been 
accorded  the  plaintiffs  before  determination  was  made." 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  22  similar  rollbaclc  suits  in  20  States 
are  at  different  stages  in  the  legal  machinery.  However,  none  have  gone  as  far 
as  the  Maryland  permanent  injunction.  The  Maryland  ruling  is  estimated  to 
affect  from  2,000  to  6,000  residents  of  that  State. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Nov.  5,  1974] 

S.S.  Benefit  Hearings  Now  Are  Required 

Seattle. — Social  security  recipients  may  not  have  their  benefits  adjusted  or 
reduced  for  overpayments  without  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  Federal  Judge 
Morell  Sharp  has  ruled.  The  ruling  yesterday  in  a  suit  brought  by  two  Seattle 
women  could  have  nationwide  repercussions. 

Sharp  also  ruled  that  Social  Security  Administration  personnel  who  conduct 
the  hearings  must  have  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  case  involved. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Fannie  Buffington  and  Frances  Biner.  Sharp  made 
their  action  a  national  class  action  suit,  and  ruled  the  decision  binding  on  all 
areas. 

In  the  past,  the  Government  simply  notified  social  security  recipients  that  over- 
payments would  be  adjusted  over  subsequent  payments.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, overpayments  were  waived  if  the  recipients  could  show  that  a  hard- 
ship would  occur. 

ITEM  4.  ARTICLES  FROM  "THE  GRAY  GHETTO,"  BY  STEPHEN  COOK, 
REPORTER  FOR  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

THE   OLD   AND    INFLATION— A   DISTURBING   CLOSEUP 

In  our  plans  and  dreams,  being  old  brings  visions  of  golden  years  and  sunny 
acres.  In  reality,  being  old  is  all  too  often  a  question  of  just  surviving. 

Old  people,  and  the  government  says  that's  anyone  who  is  over  60,  live  every- 
where. Many  live  comfortable,  happy  lives,  with  few  cares  beyond  those  of  most 
of  the  rest  of  us. 

Many,  however,  live  on  the  fringes  of  society  and,  in  an  increasing  number  of 
cases,  on  the  fringes  of  survival  itself. 

In  San  Francisco,  thousands  of  our  elderly  live  in  the  closet  of  our  collective 
conscience — the  teeming,  dangerous,  tawdry  ghetto  that  the  police  blotters  and 
headlines  call  the  Tenderloin. 

The  Older  Americans — No  Place  to  Grow 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  75,  is  one  of  them.  So  is  the 
81-year  old  lady  who  lies  forgotten,  nested  in  her  cockroach-infested  room  in  a 
San  Francisco  Tenderloin  hotel. 

They  are  the  older  Americans  classified  as  anybody  over  age  00.  Most  are  living 
out  their  lives  on  fixed  incomes,  and  thus  their  existence  in  this  time  of  rapid 
inflation  is  particularly  cruel. 

In  a  time  when  America  places  heavy  emphasis  on  youth,  many  of  the  elderly 
are  cut  off  from  families,  from  the  mainstream  of  American  life — consigned  to 
ghettos  for  the  aged.  They  are  capable  of  wielding  immense  political  i)ower, 
accounting  for  10  percent  of  the  American  population.  And  their  numbers  are 
growing  by  5,000  a  day. 

In  San  Francisco  today,  they  number  142,000 — one  of  every  five  residents.  Some 
24,800  live  in  the  Sunset  and  another  16,945  reside  in  the  Richmond,  clinging  to 
homes  in  which  they  reared  their  children.  Most  in  these  neighborhoods  live  with 
spouses  or  other  relatives. 

However,  in  the  Tenderloin — the  city's  most  noticeable  ghetto  for  the  elderly — 
more  than  80  percent  live  alone.  In  all.  56,800  elderly  San  Franciscans  live  alone. 

One  of  five  is  "oflScialiy"  poor,  falling  below  the  poverty  level  of  .'?2.400  a  year 
established  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Statewide.  IS  percent  are  poor. 
In  San  Francisco,  about  another  22.000  elderly  are  receiving  supplemental 
seeurit.v  income,  a  program  of  assistance  to  the  aged  which  raises  income  above 
the  poverty  level. 
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Mrs.  H.,  an  85-year-old  widow  living  in  a  downtown  hotel,  survives  on  $255 
a  month.  With  $115  going  to  rent,  she  shops  carefully  for  her  main  meal,  ignor- 
ing the  butcher's  glare  when  she  asks  for  one  chicken  leg.  For  a  time,  her  only 
meals  were  two  instant  breakfasts  daily. 

Jean  Mellor,  struggling  to  survive  in  the  Tenderloin  on  $81.60  a  month, 
eats  one  government-subsidized,  50-cent  meal  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  and  exists 
on  fruit  the  rest  of  the  time. 

At  an  adult  mobile  home  commimity  in  Petaluma,  Doris  Koontz.  71,  laughs — 
"No.  we  haven't  given  up  anything.  Oh,  we  gave  up  steaks  and  roasts  when  the 
meat  prices  got  so  higli."  Genej-ally,  though,  she  and  her  cousin  "never  had 
it  so  good,"  sharing  pensions  totalling  about  $1,000  a  month. 

Two  trailers  down,  Margaret  Johnson,  68,  recently  widowed,  contemplates 
life  on  $2.38  a  month  and  decides :  "111  have  to  watch  it,"  but  she'll  get  by.  With 
a  large  vegetable  garden,  she  said,  "I  don't  buy  too  many  groceries." 

Back  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  have  "no  trouble  whatsoever" 
getting  by  on  their  monthly  $175  from  social  security.  Their  daily  entertain- 
ment is  riding  the  Muni  for  a  nickel  apiece,  searching  the  city's  supermarkets 
for  bargains. 

Perhaps,  says  Winnifred  Cheetham.  66.  but  for  most  old  people  living  near 
her  in  the  Tenderloin,  it's  a  matter  of  "you  look  at  food  and  turn  away."' 

As  if  the  poverty  of  those  living  there  were  not  enough,  groceries  are  just 
plain  expensive  in  the  Tenderloin — about  a  third  higher  than  in  the  neighbor- 
hood supermarkets  of  the  city. 

For  someone  like  Miss  Koontz.  Avho  started  planning  for  and  saving  toward 
retirement  from  the  day  she  went  to  work  old  age  can  be  a  comfort. 

For  most  of  the  senior  adults  interviewed  by  the  Exammer  in  the  last  2  months 
retirement  has  been  far  less  than  a  golden  experience. 

Trying  to  live  on  fixed  incomes  in  a  time  of  double-digit  inflation  has  brought 
them  the  hassle  of  their  lives.  For  many,  it  has  meant  a  drop  to  the  bottom  line 
of  existence  after  a  lifetime  of  productivity. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  more  than  18,000  of  the  142.000  senior  citizens 
live  below  the  nationally  devised  poverty  level  of  $2,400  a  year.  Another  22.000 
seniors  in  the  city  are  boosted  al>ove  that  to  $3,060  by  supplemental  securit.v 
income  (SSI),  a  combination  of  State  and  Federal  aid  to  the  blind,  disabled, 
and  elderly  needy. 

Those  receiving  SSI  know  the  true  meaning  of  fixed  income.  Like  everyone 
else,  thev  received  an  11  percent  increase  in  social  security  benefits  this  year. 
But  witli  each  increase  they  suffered  a  commensurate  decrease  in  SSI.  The 
law  requires  it. 

"The  minute  you  get  a  raise  in  your  social  security,  they  deduct  something 
from  your  gold  (SSI)  check,"  said  Mrs.  Cheetham.  "So  far  as  the  cost  of 
living  is  for  the  senior  citizen,  they've  been  living  with  the  same  thing  for  the 
last  10  years.  But  we  have  to  pay  the.se  extra  prices  just  the  same.  Everytime 
you  go  back,  each  article  will  be  iip  more  than  the  last  time.  I  swear,  really, 
if  you  finished  shopping  and  went  back  in  again  you'd  find  the  prices  had  gone 
up.  This  means  living  a  little  bit  closer  to  the  edge  of  one's  budget  everv 
month."  she  said.  In  Mrs.  Cheetham's  life,  thp  delay  of  a  social  security  or  SSI 
check  bpcause  of  a  holiday  weekend  can  spell  disaster. 

Facing  such  a  delay,  she  said.  "I  don't  know  what  they  think  we're  going  to 
live  on  for  the  next  few  days.  The  ones  that  send  them  (the  checks)  out  and 
the  ones  that  rnn  this  program  can  nrobably  go  out  and  pay  $5.  $6.  and  $10  for 
a  meal.  "But  what  do  we  pay?  We  haven't  any  money  for  it.  What  they  spend 
on  one  meal  is  supposed  to  keep  us  for  a  week.'' 

A  woman  named  Myrtle  sst  n-^xt  to  Jean  ]\Iellor  during  a  ."O-cent  luncheon 
at  the  North  of  Market  Health  Clinic  and  sobbed:  "What  am  T  going  to  do  this 
weekend?  I  haven't  a  penny  for  food.  I  can  eat  here  tomorrow  (Friday)  but 
then  what  do  I  do  until  Tuesday?  (There  was  a  3-day  v,'eekend  and  the  50-cent 
meals  are  not  served  on  weekends.)   Where  am  I  going  to  eat?" 

She  hadn't  squandered  her  monthly  allotment,  she  said.  There  had  been  JU'iving 
expenses,  then  three  bills  that  had  to  bo  paid,  and  suddenly  she  Avas  penniless  4 
davs  before  the  next  check  would  arrive. 

^Ir.  W.  said  he  and  his  wife  never  have  such  -Droblems.  despite  their  small 
income  of  $175  a  month.  "We  live  on  social  security  only.  Xo  supplem<^utnl  in- 
come. No  relief.  We  know  how  to  economize,  we  take  care  of  our  mone^.  We  don't 
have  any  trouble  whatsoever  in  living  just  about  the  w^y  we  want  to.  Our  rent  is 
$29  on  a  government  program.  We  have  a  beautifully  arranged  apartment  (in  the 
western  addition).  Everything  inside  is  new.  We  have  cooking  facilities.  Not  a 
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thing  is  missing.  It's  a  terrible  neighborhood.  I'll  admit.  Rut  after  all.  i?29.  We 
really  don't  want  nioiv  money.  The  more  nmney  yon  get  the  more  money  y«m 
spend,  and  if  yon  get  in  the  habit  of  spending  more,  eventnally  it  winds  n"p  von 
still  want  more."  Mr.  W.  admits  to  having  always  been  a  frngal  man.  lie  and  his 
wire  ran  a  second-hand  store  until  they  retired. 

Waldo  Baird.  (i2.  retired  2  years  ago  on  a  .$36»  a  month  r)ension.  He  isn't  happy 
about  his  existence.  "Ifs  a  comedown,  financially.  I  haven't  bought  anything  ne\v 
since  I  retired.  I  have  to  pay  a  third  of  my  salary  for  rent.  1  haven't  put  anv- 
thing  in  the  l)aid<  for  2  years.  At  the  end  of  the  month.  I  have  a  few  dollars  left."  I 
go  out  to  dinner  once  in  a  while  to  the  .Tones  Cafe.  Thev  have  the  cheapest 
meal  in  the  city — $1.50.  But  how  would  you  like  to  try  to  have  a  steak  at  .^o.oO 
or  $6  on  my  income?  I  think  I'm  living  very  ini.v;erably.  I  really  do." 

Sally  K.  is  even  more  bitter  :  "We  try  to  live,  but  it's  tough  what  they  do  to  ns 
old  people.  People  from  other  countries  can  come  here  and  be  here  1  da.v  and  thev 
get  everything  handed  to  them.  But  look  how  they  treat  old  people." 

Margaret  John.son.  de.spite  the  financial  pinch,  said  she  thinks  "it's  getting 
better  for  the  senior  citizen.  Look  at  all  of  them  out  on  the  road.  Yon  never  u.serl 
to  see  that  before.''  Inflation  is  terrible,  .she  said.  'I  feel  .sorry  for  a  lot  of  i)eople 
that  have  children.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  do  it." 

If  You  "Wix,  You  Lose 

In  the  economics  of  aging,  it's  sometimes  better  to  have  nothing  than  to  have 
a  little  bit.  That's  the  way  they  wi'ote  the  supplemental  security  income  (SSI) 
law.  which  provides  public  assistance  to  the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled.  Consider 
the  following  imaginary  example.  His  counterpart  could  easily  exist  in  real  life 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  January  1974,  took  in  $165.78-a-month  .social  security.  $80-a- 
month  pen.sion.  and  $9.22  in  SSI.  He  al.so  got  a  $25  restaurant  allowance  because 
he  had  no  cooking  facilities  in  his  apartment.  Total  income,  $280,  plus  the  valu- 
able benefits  of  Medi-Cal. 

April's  cost-of-living  increase  rai.sed  his  social  .security  benefit  to  $172.-i0.  His 
pension  remained  $80,  but  because  the  law  sets  a  maximum  income,  his  SSI 
dropped  to  $2.60.  He  retained  the  restaurant  allowance.  Total  income  was  still 
$2S0.  plus  Medi-Cal  benefits. 

But  in  .July,  another  co.st-of-living  increase  drove  his  social  security  up  to 
$184.48.  That,  combined  with  $80  pension,  gave  him  an  independent  income  of 
$2G4.46 — too  much  to  qualify  for  SSI  relief.  Without  SSI.  he  couldn't  get  the  $25 
restaurant  allowance.  And  he  was  ineligible  for  Medi-Cal.  too.  because  one  has 
to  be  on  public  assistance  to  be  eligible  for  that. 

So  today,  thanks  to  more  money,  Mr.  A  has  less — .$264.-10  instead  of  .'?280.  And 
he  has  to  pay  for  the  dental  work,  hearing  aid.  and  prescription  drugs  Medi-Cal 
used  to  pay.  He  has  only  Medicare  now  and  if  he  gets  sick,  he  must  pay  20  per- 
cent of  his  doctor  l)ills.  plus  other  deductibles  not  required  by  Medi-Cal. 

Others,  more  fortunate,  manage  to  stay  poor  enough  to  remain  on  SSI.  but  they 
never  get  a  cost-of-living  increa.><e.  As  .seen  in  thf  example  of  Mr.  A.,  each  social 
security  raise  means  an  equivalent  drop  in  SSI  aid.  The  law  was  written  that 
"way  by  the  State  legislature. 

In  a  time  of  inflation.  SSI  recipients  actually  lose  ]uircliasing  power.  But 
that's  only  the  beginning  of  the  SSI  problem. 

Hungry  and  Old,  She  Waited  for  Checks 

Jean  Mellor.  74,  v,alked  out  on  her  husband  this  year  and  moved  to  San 
Franci.sco.  Eventually,  she  found  her.self  in  Ihe  Tenderloin,  trying  to  survive 
on  $81.60  a  month  in  Social  Security  l)enefits. 

In  May.  a  .social  worker  told  her  she  was  eligible  for  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI),  a  Federal-State  nMl)lic  assistance  program  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  T'lidcr  the  law.  blind,  disaliled.  or  elderly  persons 
with  assets  (not  including  homes)  of  le.ss  than  $1,500  are  entitled  to  income 
of  at  least  $2.35  and  not  more  than  $255  a  month. 

In  Mrs.  Mellor's  case,  the  social  worker  .said,  the  income  would  be  $255.  To- 
day. Mrs.  Mellor  has  some  advice  to  others  in  similar  circum.stances :  "Try  and 
get  it  .  .  .  I'ou  have  never  known  .such  a  mixup  in  your  life." 

The  first  shock  was  the  line  at  the  Social  Security  office  on  Golden  fJate 
Avenue.  Ten  minutes  of  .standing  can  mean  exhaustion  for  an  elderly  person. 
It  took  30  minutes  to  get  to  the  receptionist.  When  she  reached  the  receptionist, 
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she  was  told  to  wait.  She  waited  2  hours.  In  the  reception  area,  jammed  with 
waiting  elderly,  there  was  no  public  restroom.  Those  who  inquired  were  told 
there  was  a  toilet  for  employes  in  back  which  could  be  used,  if  necessary. 

Eventually,  a  Social  Security  employee  took  Mrs.  Mellor's  application  and 
told  her  she  would  be  informed  by  mail  what  benefits  would  be  coming. 

In  June,  she  received  a  letter  saying  that  she  was  entitled  to  $173.40  a  month. 
But  the  money  did  not  come.  Mrs.  ^Mellor  waited  and  waited,  then  she  sent  her 
social  worker  to  Social  Security  to  apply  for  her.  "And  then  they  discovered 
that  they  had  lost  my  whole  file  and  they  had  to  start  all  over  again.  So 
I'm  supposed  to  be  living  on  $81.60.  How  do  you  get  by  on  that?  You  tell  me. 
I  pay  $75  for  my  room  and  pay  my  own  electricity.  You  tell  me.  How  am  I  sup- 
posed to  eat?" 

Mrs.  Mellor,  with  the  aid  of  the  social  worker,  fought  the  system.  Late  in 
the  summer,  checks  began  to  arrive.  But  they  were  for  differing  amounts,  never 
for  the  $173.40  she  was  expecting. 

This  month,  for  the  first  time,  the  correct  check  arrived.  "You  know  there  are 
almost  15,000  old  men  and  women  living  around  here,"  she  said.  "A  lot  of 
them  can  fight  for  themselves  and  they're  going  to  fight  for  themselves.  But 
the  huge  majority  can't.  They're  too  tired  with  life.  As  far  as  Washington 
is  concerned,  any  human  being  is  only  a  number  and  you're  not  a  name  any- 
more. You're  only  a  number  and  yoia're  at  the  bloody  mercy  of  a  machine.  It's 
ridiculous.  There's  nothing  sublime  about  it,  God  knows ;  in  your  old  age, 
when  you  want  some  peace.  It's  just  utterly  stupid." 

.1.  Leland  Embrey.  district  manager  of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
said  Mrs.  Mellor  paints  too  gloomy  a  picture.  "She  was  not  eligible  for  SSI 
until  July,  he  said,  and  she  did  receive  special  checks  while  the  government 
tried  to  straighten  out  problems  with  her  SSI  checks." 

Embrey  denied  that  anyone  has  gone  fundless  because  of  problems  with  SSI 
payments,  claiming  that  persons  in  such  circumstances  were  referred  to  the 
county,  which  loaned  them  up  to  $200  a  month  until  the  SSI  checks  came. 

Mario  Gutierrez,  project  director  at  the  North  of  Market  Health  Council,  a 
Tenderloin  agency  serving  senior  citizens,  was  the  case  worker  who  came  to  Mrs. 
Mellor's  aid.  Her  case  was  not  unusual,  he  said.  The  SSI  program,  which  began 
in  January  and  replaced  the  State  old  age  assistance  program,  is  "a  complete 
disaster."  he  said.  "We've  had  cases  where  people  haven't  received  their  checks 
for  7  or  8  months." 

Gutierrez  and  others  at  the  clinic  have  compiled  a  report  on  the  SSI  program, 
concluding  it  puts  the  senior  "at  the  mercy  of  a  disorganized,  poorly  planned  pro- 
gram which  violates  civil  and  human  rights." 

One  glaring  problem  is  that  countless  senior  citizens  are  still  unaware  of  the 
program.  "Why,"  the  report  asks,  "hasn't  the  Social  Security  Administration  in- 
eluded  information  on  the  extra  help  program  with  the  social  security  checks  it 
mails  monthly?  "Senior  citizens  are  very  proud."  it  says.  "They  have  worked  or 
have  been  supported  most  of  their  lives  by  their  working  spouse  and  do  not  find 
it  easy  to  ask  for  financial  assistance.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  if  a  prospec- 
tive applicant  has  not  received  his  check  in  due  time,  he  or  she  will  not  go  back 
down  to  the  SSI  ofiice  to  inquire  about  it." 

How  THE  Bureaucrats  Respond  to  the  Truth 

Dispite  the  daily  occurrence  of  the  many  SSI  problems  discussed  in  these  arti- 
cles, and  the  many  new  cases  which  the  staff  of  the  North  of  Market  Senior  Serv- 
ice Center  at  121  Leavenworth  Street  opens  each  week,  and  dispite  the  fully 
documented  cases  and  publicity  around  this  whole  problem,  the  attached  article 
shows  how  a  Mrs.  Marilyn  Etchison,  the  assistant  district  manager  of  the  local 
ofiice,  thinks  things  are  going. 

Have  you  ever  known  a  bureaucrat  to  admit  things  are  still  bad?  In  the  grave 
and  overwhelming  proof  of  administrative  foulups  and  poor  planning,  tlie  heavy 
staff  turnover  in  the  local  office  itself,  which  must  sav  something,  the  admitted 
inadequate  training  of  new  staff,  etc.,  we  are  told  "all  that  has  improved,"  and  the 
"computer  has  caught  up."  Indeed  ! 

Now  THE  Computer  Has  Caught  Up 

The  Social  Security  Administration  undertook  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come (SSI)  program  on  short  notice  and  with  inadequate  staff  last  January, 
according  to  Marilyn  Etchison,  assistant  district  manager. 
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But,  she  said,  most  of  the  problems  have  been  solved  today,  "There  were  quite 
a  few  problems  when  we  started  in  January.  There  were  35,000  people  to  be 
converted  to  SSI.  There  were  some  systems  problems.  About  5  to  7  percent  didn't 
get  their  checks  on  time.  It  took  quite  a  while  to  get  them  some  money.  The 
computer  would  go  down  for  days  at  a  time.  It  was  pretty  hectic. 

"We  had  tremendous  crowds  of  people  in  here — 1,500  a  day.  The  work  load 
was  tremendous.  Our  people  were  working  10  hours  a  day  and  8  hours  on  Sat- 
urday. Most  of  the  people  who  came  were  very  upset.  They  didn't  get  their 
checks.  They  had  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  Sometimes  they  had  to  wait  a  couple 
hours.  Then,  when  the  computer  wasn't  working,  we  couldn't  give  them  answers." 

"All  that  has  improved,"  he  said.  "The  crowds  have  thinned;  the  computer 
has  caught  up."  Critics  of  the  system  deny  this.  "Each  month  it  gets  better," 
she  said.  "Most  people  are  getting  their  checks  straightened  out.  The  ones  who 
are  still  having  problems  have  really  complicated  problems.  The  Social  Security 
office  does  need  a  better  reception  area,"  she  said.  It's  not  constructed  to  handle 
crowds.  There  are  no  toilets. 

"Actually,"  said  Mrs.  Etchison,  "we'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  more  work  on  the 
telephone."  That  will  be  a  problem,  though.  There  is  only  one  number  for  Social 
Security  in  the  whole  Bay  Area.  An  Examiner  reporter  who  dialed  it  last  week 
let  it  ring  35  times  before  giving  up.  "The  telephone  system  has  been  a  big 
problem  for  us,"  Mrs.  Etchison  admitted.  "We  do  have  a  local  office  number  to 
call  for  claims,  though." 

The  trouble  is,  it's  not  listed. 

A  Lor^ELY  Powell  Street  Mother 

A  solitary  elderly  woman  is  the  subject  of  this  report  by  Examiner  writer 
Stephen  Cook  on  the  lives  of  the  aged.  The  subject  is  appalling.  Yet  social 
workers  say  the  woman  is  not  a  rarity — at  least  not  in  that  most  noticeable 
of  ghettos  for  the  elderly  in  the  city — the  Tenderloin  and  its  fringes. 

Tourists  swarmed  about  her  very  doorstep,  yet  they  never  saw  Florence  Black. 
And  she  never  saw  them. 

Around  the  corner  from  her  bleak  hotel  room,  shoppers  and  commuters 
streamed  from  a  sleek  underground  transit  system  she  could  not  imagine,  into 
a  bright,  concrete  plaza  she  remembered  only  as  a  clothing  store.  Those  people 
didn't  see  Florence  Black  either.  And  she  didn't  see  them. 

She  was  in  a  special  form  of  exile  that  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  older 
Americans.  For  Florence  Black,  81,  it  was  as  natural  as  the  process  of  aging 
itself.  As  she  grew  older,  the  pain  increased  and  her  mind  became  less  focused,  in 
conventional  terms. 

As  she  became  less  firm,  she  got  out  less  often  to  visit  family  and  friend';. 
People  visited  her  less  frequently.  She  began  an  inexoral)le  withdrawal  from 
life's  normal  patterns.  After  a  while,  she  stopped  leaving  the  hotel.  Eventually, 
she  stopped  leaving  her  room. 

Society — family,  friends,  strangers,  all — acquiesced  in  Florence  Black's  self- 
imposed  exile  and  soon,  it  seemed,  she  was  forgotten. 

A  check  for  her  $80-a-month  rent  came  regularly  to  the  Powell  Hotel  from 
a  sou  in  a  San  Francisco  suburb  where  homes  routinely  sell  for  $50,000  and  up. 

One  hot  meal,  apparently  arranged  for  by  her  family,  was  delivered  each  morn- 
ing to  her  door  on  a  plastic  foam  plate. 

For  a  long  time,  no  one  in  the  hotel  ever  saw  the  old  woman.  Finally,  a  desk  clerk 
became  concerned.  He  called  the  North  of  Market  Health  Council,  an  organization 
providing  free  services  to  senior  adults  in  the  Tenderloin.  There  was  an  old  woman 
up  on  the  fourth  floor,  he  said.  She  never  came  out  of  her  room.  She  wouldn't  let 
anybody  in.  She  never  seemed  to  have  visitors.  He  was  worried  that  she  might 
be  ill. 

Social  worker  Marie  White  was  the  first  to  make  contact.  She  found  Florence 
Black  cozily  nested  in  her  room,  subsisting  under  conditions  that  would  have 
made  the  skin  crawl  on  any  of  the  hundreds  of  tourists  lined  up  at  the  Powell  and 
Market  cable  car  turntable  just  outside. 

The  room  was  musty  with  strong  scents  of  urine  and  other  odors.  Mrs.  Black 
lay  on  the  bed,  her  majestic  6-foot,  2-inch  frame  a  long  lump  under  layers  of  covers. 
Her  large,  graceful  hands  were  clasped  over  her  lap.  She  smiled  beatifically  as  a 
cockroach  climbed  down  the  wall  beside  her  pillow. 

The  room  was  large,  yet  there  was  barely  enough  room  for  the  social  worker. 
Mrs.  Black  had  surrounded  herself  with  all  her  belongings,  most  packed  in  boxes. 

There  was  just  enough  room  on  the  bed  for  the  old  woman  to  lie  down.  Beside 
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lier  were  stacks  of  old  cereal  boxes,  crammed,  she  said,  with  posters  and  leaflets 
I'rom  years  gone  by. 

((n  The  floor  there  was  a  narrow  walkway  through  a  cardboard  jungle  from  the 
^oor.  to  a  mirror,  covered  with  photos,  greeting  cards,  and  clippings,  and  to  the 
Avash  basin. 

As  they  talked,  Mrs.  White  learned  the  elderly  woman  liad  another  reason  for 
aiot  leaving  her  room.  Her  entire  wardrobe,  she  said,  was  a  green,  tattered  dress. 
Jt  inadequately  covered  her  large  frame.  If  she  wanted  it  washed,  she  had  to  stay 
;iu  bed  while  it  dried. 

:\Irs.  Black  was  without  funds.  She  could  not  purchase  another  dress  or  a  meal 
teven  if  she  were  able  to  leave  the  hotel.  She  would  be  better  off  financially  on 
pu})lic  assistance. 

On  a  subsequent  visit,  when  a  reporter  accompanied  the  social  worker,  Mrs. 
J31ack  said  she  had  not  been  out  of  her  hotel  for  5  years. 

TJje  years  run  together  in  her  mind,  though,  so  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  accu- 
Tacy  of  that  statement. 

But  she  did  seem  unaware  of  vast  changes  at  Powell  and  Market  in  recent 
jears.  She  knew  nothing  of  Hallidie  Plaza.  And,  when  informed  about  the  BART 
i^ystem,  she  asked  :  "Why  imderground?" 

Mrs.  Black  said  she  once  had  a  window  on  the  world  of  Powell  and  ilarket. 
""I  used  to  go  down  the  hall  to  the  fire  escape,  pulling  a  chair  with  me  so  I  could 
«it  tliere  and  look  out.  Then  it  got  so  that  I  couldn't  carry  the  chair  back  with  me 
and  I  would  leave  it  there.  The  chair  disappeared,  so  I  stoppe<l  that." 

And  so  Mrs.  Black  came  to  confine  herself  to  her  room.  Her  only  companions : 
the  cockroaches  that  crawled  over  the  walls  and  through  her  bed  and  belongings. 
(Wlien  Mrs.  Black  one  day  allowed  a  nurse  from  the  clinic  to  give  her  a  bath, 
•cockroaches  were  found  on  her  body.  Mrs.  AVbite  recalled.)  "There's  no  getting  rid 
.of  the  bugs,"  Mrs.  Black  said,  "so  I  love  them  instead." 

Mrs.  Black  talked  of  a  life  of  wealth  and  culture.  She  told  of  the  six  children 
^he  liad  boi-ne.  Three  of  them  had  also  had  six.  she  said.  And  siie  recalled  past 
-\-isits.  usually  hurried  and  in  her  ro<vm.  with  children  and  grandchildren. 

"My  son  tells  me  if  I  would  .iust  clean  up  the  room  and  clean  up  myself  'we 
■:\vould  take  a  new  notion  to  you.'  But  he  doesn't  understand.  Where  am  I  to  get 
the  clothes  to  wear'.''''  she  said.  And  she  does  try  to  keep  the  i-oom  clean,  she  said. 

"I'm  up  and  down  all  the  time.  Nobody  comes  in  here  (to  clean).  I'm  doing  it. 
I  say  'AH  right,  God.  If  I  didn't  make  it  this  time,  I  will  do  it  later.'  " 

The  people  at  the  healtli  clinic  brought  towels,  soap,  and  other  toiletries  to  Mrs. 
Black  and  began  talking  to  her  of  the  outing  they  would  take  once  she  was  clean 
jind  ill  new  clothing.  And  they  began  a  search  for  clothing  which  would  fit  her 
l(»ug  frame. 

Mr.*.  White  wrote  two  letters,  one  of  them  cei'tified,  to  the  son,  paying  ^Irs. 
Black's  rent.  In  tlie  second,  she  said  she  intended  to  apply  for  State  and  Federal 
i\id  for  his  mother  if  she  did  not  hear  from  him  within  a  week.  There  was  no 
response. 

Even  under  minimal  assistance  programs,  she  is  eligible  for  at  least  $200  a 
jjionth.  plus  the  services  of  a  housekeeper  who  would  help  her  care  for  herself 
iind  the  room  and  keep  her  company. 

If  You're  Olo,   the  Nights   Can  Be  Treacherous 

For  San  Francisco's  elderly,  there  is  no  nightlife.  In  some  areas  of  the  cit.v. 
5t's  even  dangerous  for  the  infirm  to  be  on  the  streets  during  the  day.  At  night,  it 
■can  be  treacherous. 

Jean  Mellor.  74,  lives  at  T^avenworth  and  Turk  in  the  Tenderloin  nnd  knows 
that  senior  citizens  "are  the  favorites  for  those  little  delinquent  boys''  who  roam 
the  streets.  "You  can't  protect  yourself,''  she  said.  "I  don't  go  out  at  night.  I'm 
Tionie  at  5  o'clock  and  you  don't  get  me  out  unless  .vou  come  with  a  car  and  meet 
me  at  the  door  and  bring  me  back  and  don't  leave  til  I'm  inside  and  the  door 
locked." 

,  Sally  K.,  a  frail.  SO-yeav-old  living  just  a  few  ])locks  from  !Mrs.  ^lellor.  has 
ijiven  up  more  than  nighttime  travel.  She's  afraid  to  use  the  red  and  white  cajie 
-that  lets  motorists  and  others  know  she  is  legally  blind,  her  vision  almost  totally 
^ibscured  by  cataracts.  The  la-wf.  time  she  took  the  cane,  two  long-haired  young 
men  got  on  either  side  of  her  and  demanded  her  money.  She  g^ave  them  .'fS.oO. 
•  Another  time,  a  suix'rmarket  clerk,  realizing  Sally  K.  wouldn't  know  the  dif- 
^6rence  until  she  got  home  and  looked  at  her  change  under  a  magnifying  glass. 
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jrave  her  chnnjEro  for  a  .$10  bill  instead  of  tlie  i?20  she  Imd  given  l)ini.  "So  you  see-, 
they  prey  on  old  i>ei)i)le.  I  lecive  the  cane  home  now,"  she  said.  "1  make  it  witli 
God's  will,  the  best  I  can." 

Oldstek  Beaten   and  Robbed 

A  65-year-old  man  was  beaten  and  robbed  in  his  roran  in  a  downtown  resi- 
dence hotel  for  the  elderly,  police  say. 

Edward  Bruce,  beaten  about  the  face  so  severely  that  he  reciuired  .stitdie.s, 
told  police  he  was  .set  upon  by  three  men  who  came  to  his  iloor  in  the  Antonia 
Manor  at  ISO  Turk  Street.  Tue.sday  nij?ht. 

He  called  yesterday  morning  to  report  the  crime  after  layin.?  unconscious  all 
night,  they  said. 

Residents  reported  hearing  loud  voices  then  a  (hump,  like  someone  hitting  the 
floor,  at  about  11  p.m..  officers  said.  Bruce's  room  was  ransacked  but  he  was  uu- 
alile  to  tell  lu>\\  much  he  had  lost. 

Allen  Holroyd.  manager  of  the  federally-subsidized  hotel,  .said  tlie  hotel  has  a 
24-hour  security  guaitl. 

A  .MiGGi.xG   That's    Stii.l   A   Nightmare 

Her  head  banged  against  the  sidewalk.  Her  feet  were  in  the  air.  Bessie  Carter, 
74.  began  to  scream.  Then  she  awakened,  safe  again  in  the  snug  bed  ot  her 
downtown  hotel  room. 

It's  a  recurring  dream.  But  the  mugging  was  real.  It  haiipened  on  a  stinnr 
Sunday  morning  almost  a  year  ago.  It  haunts  her  Vvith  these  midnight 
nightmares. 

She  remembers  the  exact  date:  "October  14.  liHS.  It  was  my  day  to  splurge'. 
I  can  oidy  .splurge  once  every  2  or  3  months.  (After  rent  she  must  live  on  less: 
than  $2(t()  a  month.)  I  scrimp  on  other  things.  Then  I  make  myself  go  out  anil 
enjoy  myself.  I  think  I'm  entitled  to  that." 

It  was  after  churcli.  after  breakfast.  Bessie  Carter  vras  walking  up  Nob  Hill. 

"I  was  getting  kind  of  puffy  so  I  stopped  to  look  in  the  window  of  an  apart- 
ment  for  rent.  I  was  just  getting  my  .second  wind  when  the  next  thing  I  knew 
I  was  on  the  ground  with  my  head  banging  on  the  sidewalk.  I  started  to  scream. 
My  feet  were  in  the  air.  Whoever  did  it  knew  what  he  was  doing.  I  still  have  iir> 
recollection  of  being  hit,  but  my  v\-hole  right  shoulder  turned  i)ack  and  blue.  And 
I  still  have  pain  in  my  back  and  a  lump  on  my  wrist  from  the  fall." 

Mrs.  Carter  lost  .$20  that  day,  along  with  a  good  part  of  her  love  f(»r  Sara 
Franci.sco. 

The  Police  axd  Tenderloin  Crime 

In  August,  memlters  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  vice  squad  arrested  eight 
seniors  for  playing  penny-anie  poker  in  a  hotel  lobby.  The  vice  .stjuad  considererB 
this  "gamliling."  That  same  night  there  were  two  muggings  of  seniors,  yet  there- 
were  not  enougli  police  on  the  beat  to  respond  to  the  call  for  help  or  to  appreliend 
the  yoimg  punlcs  who  committed  the  crime. 

The  attached  i)ublicity  expresses  the  police  attitude  to  the  crime  problem  facinjs 
seniors.  Reflect  on  the  comment  that  "the  police  can  do  little  to  lieli),"  n<i  doubt 
iMH-ause  of  the  sorts  of  assignments  that  use  vice  .sipiads  to  arrest  seniors,  uo* 
punks. 

How  PoucE  Say  Elderly  Can  Be  Safe 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  though  it  has  no  statistics  to  prove  ff, 
acknowledges  tliat  the  eldeily  are  special  targets  for  crime  in  the  city.  And  for 
these  living  in  the  Tenderloin  and  other  rough  neighliorhoods.  there  is  little' the* 
I)olice  can  do  to  help,  said  Assistant  Puldic  Affairs  othcer  Miciiael  O'Toole. 

lie  said  the  depaitment  recommends  the.se  simple  guidelines:  (1)  Set  up  your 
lifestyle  so  that  (mly  in  an  acute  situation  do  you  have  to  go  out  at  night- 
(2)  I)on'T  go  out  alone.  (3»  Don't  go  down  dark  streets.  (4)  Don't  cari-j' 
large  imiounts  of  cash.  Do  your  business  by  check,  (."ii  Don't  carry  a  purse  unless; 
aiisolu'ely  necessary.  If  you  nmst.  cai-ry  <ine  witliout  strajis  s(»  you  won't  be- 
jerked  to  the  ground  by  a  thief:  When  you  .shop  and  carry  a  i)urse.  jiut  it  in  the* 
shopping  bag.  (iU  Carry  a  police  whistle  and  small  llashligbt  on  your  key  chain- 
Carry  keys  ill  a  pocket,  not  in  your  pur.se.  Never  jiiit  your  name  and  address  on 
your  keys.  (7)  Don't  carry  weapons  that  can  be  used  against  you. 
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Stretching  Out  Life  Can  Make  a  Man  Bitteb 

In  bis  prime,  Robert  Palmer  traveled  to  every  major  port  in  tbe  world.  Today, 
he  is  69  years  old  and  can't  leave  bis  room  witbout  assistance. 

"Rigbt  after  college,  be  was  agile  enougb  to  play  baseball  in  tbe  old  Soutbem 
League.  Later,  be  was  big  and  strong  enougb  to  survive  as  a  professional  beavy- 

weigbt  boxer.  ,,.,,,. 

Now  be  spends  most  of  bis  days  sitting  on  tbe  edge  of  bis  bed,  ebam  smoking, 
waiting  for  deatb  and  dreading  it.  In  tbe  last  2  years,  be  bas  seldom  been  outside. 
Pale  flesb  sags  from  his  once  muscular,  now  useless  limbs.  Witbout  someone  to 
help,  be  can't  even  dress. 

He  remembers  tbe  Merchant  Marine  wben  be  spent  up  to  $200  a  nigbt  for  call 
girls.  Today.  $255  must  meet  all  his  needs  for  a  whole  month.  He  bas  no  savings. 
In  the  last  10  days  of  September,  he  was  living  on  $2.50  a  day. 

He  lives  alone,  storing  up  tbe  bitterness.  "The  treatment  the  old,  the  crippled, 
tbe  blind  get  in  this  town!"  be  says.  "It's  reached  the  stage  now  where  old  peo- 
ple, cripples,  the  blind  haven't  got  a  chance." 

He  knows  be  is  dying.  A  stroke  crippled  him  in  1967.  A  bullet  taken  during  a 
kamikaze  attack  in  the  late  days  of  World  War  II  bas  moved  against  his  spine. 
His  lungs  are  bad.  Arthritis  keeps  him  from  sleeping.  He  talks  in  terms  of  being 
"at  the  end  of  a  long  race"  and  approaching  "tbe  finish  line"  and  complains  of 
having  "absolutely  nothing  to  do." 

"It's  a  horrible  existence,"  be  says,  "but  we  all  want  to  cling  to  this  life  as  long 
as  we  can.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  do.  I  know  I  haven't  got  long  to  go  now. 
I'm  trying  to  stretch  it  out."  Palmer  relies  heavily  on  the  services  of  a  young 
man  sent  5  days  a  week,  about  iy%  hours  a  day,  by  the  department  of  social 
services. 

The  aide  helps  him  dress,  shops  and  cleans  for  him,  and  cooks  his  meals.  On 
weekends.  Palmer  doesn't  dress.  He  eats  meals  tbe  helper  prepared  on  Friday. 
And  he  sees  no  one. 

Occasionally,  tbe  young  man  bas  enough  time  to  take  Palmer  for  a  walk. 
There  are  five  doors  between  Palmer's  bed  and  downtown  O'Farrell  Street. 
Palmer,  who  has  to  drag  himself  along  on  crutches,  needs  someone  to  open 
those  doors.  When  the  aide  opens  the  doors,  Palmer  can  make  it  down  to  the 
corner  and  back. 

He  used  to  have  a  physical  therapist,  provided  by  tbe  State  because  of  bis 
stroke-incurred  disability.  "She  made  me  walk.  I  was  getting  well.  I  could  walk 
10-12  blocks.  That's  what  I  need  is  movement.  Medicine  won't  help  a  guy  like 
me,"  said  Palmer.  "Then  along  comes  Mr.  Reagan  and  be  takes  away  the  therapy. 
He  slit  the  throats  of  disabled  people.  I  started  to  fade.  He  took  it  away  and  I 
started  dying.  I  can  thank  Mr.  Reagan  for  my  early  departure  from  this  earth." 
A  lot  of  Palmer's  bitterness  is  directed  at  a  welfare  system  that  leaves  him 
with  inadequate  funds  and  care.  He  gets  $197  in  social  security  money  and  an 
additional  $57  in  supplemental  security  income,  a  combination  of  State  and 
Federal  aid  to  tbe  poor,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Because  bis  apartment  has  cooking  facilities,  Palmer  isn't  eligible  for  the  ad- 
ditional $25  a  month  aid  in  restaurant  allowance.  It  doesn't  matter  that,  because 
of  his  dependence  on  crutches  and  bis  general  weakness,  be  isn't  able  to  use  the 
kitchen,  "It  might  as  well  be  in  Timbucktoo,"  he  said. 

With  inflation  eroding  bis  buying  power,  Palmer  just  exists.  "I  can  strain 
by,"  he  says.  "I'm  not  hardly  eating  anything.  I've  hardly  bad  a  mouthful  today. 
Then  there's  medicine  and  the  rent.  I  can't  afford  to  buy  socks." 

But  as  low  as  bis  standard  of  living  might  get.  Palmer  says  there  is  just  one 
thing  that  could  make  him  give  up  on  life.  "I'll  blow  my  brains  out  before  I'll  go 
back  into  one  of  those  convalescent  hospitals,"  he  said.  "I  voluntarily  went  into 
one  here.  The  way  my  doctor  described  it,  it  sounded  like  paradise.  I  may  as  well 
have  been  in  the"  county  jail,  though.  They  stole  my  clothes,  my  money,  they 
wouldn't  let  me  use  the  telephone.  I  never  got  a  meal  that  could  have  cost  over 
25  cents.  I  mean  that's  the  end  of  tbe  line. 

"You  can  scream  your  bloody  bead  off  in  there  and  you  never  get  your  medi- 
cine. I  never  got  a  bath  in  there.  I  was  in  4  months.  They  gave  me  a  wash  rag. 
Now  bow's  a  210-pound  male  going  to  give  himself  a  bath  like  that?  At  night.  I 
listened  to  screams  and  moans  and  groans  and  bumps,  tbe  sounds  of  people  fall- 
ing out  of  bed  at  night.  Tou  call  it  a  rest  home.  The  only  way  you'll  get  any  rest 
in  there  is  in  a  eoflSn." 
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Convalescence 

Like  an  ominous  cloud  darkening  the  last  years  of  their  lives,  a  dread  chills  the 
senior  citizens  who  live  in  poverty  in  San  Francisco. 

Beyond  their  concerns  for  day-to-day  existence,  beyond  their  fears  for  their 
health  and  safety  is  the  greatest  fear  of  all :  the  convalescent  hospital. 

For  the  care  provided  by  these  hospitals,  a  public  health  expert  has  one 
word :  "Lousy." 

Health  is  a  constant  concern  among  the  elderly  and  ultimately  any  discussion 
of  the  subject  will  lead  to  the  number  one  fear  among  seniors — the  convalescent 
hospital. 

Marie  White,  a  social  worker  whose  aged  clients  in  downtown  San  Francisco 
include  people  living  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  encounters  this  fear 
frequently.  "As  bad  as  life  here  is,"  she  said,  "their  biggest  fear  is  getting  sent 
to  a  convalescent  facility.  They  are  bad,  dehumanizing.  They  lay  in  bed  and  wait 
for  help." 

Helen  Chesterman,  director  of  public  health  nursing  in  San  Francisco  when 
she  retired  8  years  ago,  is  actively  campaigning  for  the  reform  of  these  hospitals. 
"The  level  of  care  is  lousy,"  she  said.  Consider  the  case  of  Mr.  C,  who  spent 
most  of  his  last  days  living  in  what  Mrs.  Chesterman  called  one  of  the  city's 
better  convalescent  hospitals.  His  widow,  a  resident  in  the  Sunset,  told  his  story 
on  condition  she  be  granted  anonymity. 

"I  have  the  same  doctor  as  put  my  husband  in  there.  If  he  knew  it  was  me, 
that  would  be  the  end  of  me,"  she  reasoned.  That,  said  Mrs.  Chesterman,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  there  are  not  more  complaints  from  senior  citizens  who  suffer 
from  poor  medical  treatment.  "Most  are  so  afraid  the  doctor  will  learn  of  their 
complaints  and  not  give  them  as  thoughtful  a  care,"  she  said.  "And  most  are 
terrified  to  talk  back  to  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  in  a  hospital." 

Mr.  C.  suffered  a  stroke  last  winter.  He  died  75  days  later.  In  the  interim,  he 
lived  as  no  person  should  have  to  live. 

Mrs.  C.  remembers  particularly  the  therapy  sessions.  Her  husband  received 
about  15-20  minutes  of  physical  therapy  on  his  paralyzed  limbs  a  day,  she  said. 

But  for  this,  he  and  other  therapy  patients  would  "be  lined  up  in  wheel 
chairs  in  the  hall  for  2  or  3  hours.  He  bad  no  use  of  a  urinal".  I  remember  a 
woman  one  day  when  I  found  him  there  waiting  in  the  wheel  chair.  She  said, 
'Don't  say  nothing  to  your  husband  that  he's  wet  himself.  I'm  wet,  too.  "We've 
been  here  3  hours.'  It  was  so  cruel,  just  leaving  them  there  in  those  cold  halls." 

Mr.  C.  was  in  the  hospital  only  2  days  before  he  lost  his  dentures.  From 
then  until  his  death  he  could  eat  only  soft  foods. 

Mrs.  Chesterman  said  that  is  invariably  one  of  the  first  tilings  that  happens 
to  a  patient  in  a  convalescent  hospital.  "They  have  to  sign  a  paper  that  the 
hospital  is  not  responsible  for  eyeglasses,  watch,  or  teeth  unless  they  are  left 
in  the  safe."  she  said.  Those  who  want  their  teeth  nearby  for  eating  invariably 
lose  them  in  the  laundry,  she  said. 

But  the  loss  of  his  teeth  was  the  least  of  Mr.  C's  problems.  There  was,  for 
instance,  his  paralyzed  arm.  It  sliould  have  been  kept  in  a  sling.  If  allowed  to 
hang  loose,  he  would  eventually  suffer  tremendous  pain  in  the  shoulder.  It 
would  pull  loose  from  the  socket.  "They  wouldn't  have  his  arm  in  a  sling."  recalled 
Mrs.  C.  "Whenever  I  would  go  to  his  bedside,  his  arm  would  just  be  hanging 
there." 

^lost  of  the  time  when  she  went  to  his  room,  he  would  have  no  drinking 
water  beside  the  bed,  she  said.  If  there  was  a  glass,  it  would  invarial>ly  be  on 
the  side  of  his  useless  arm,  so  that  he  could  not  get  it  anyway.  "Everybody  has 
a  right  to  have  drinking  water,"  she  said.  "This  is  unkind." 

niere  was  much  unkindness,  she  said.  "Mr.  C.  was  such  a  baby  all  his  life 
about  some  things.  He  hated  to  pull  a  bandage  off  because  it  would  hurt  him. 
One  day  at  the  hospital  a  nurse  was  pulling  a  liandage  off  and  he  pulled  his 
hand  away,  fearfully.  The  nurse  slapped  his  hand.  The  tears  just  came  to  my 
eyes.  I  never  said  anything.  I  was  afraid  they'd  be  mean  to  him  if  I  said  anything." 

The  hos]>ital  would  only  help  Mr.  C.  out  of  bed  once  a  day  "so  he  would  get  so 
sore  sitting  in  the  wheelchair  because  he  knew  if  he  got  back  in  bed  he  couldn't 
get  out  again."  she  said. 

Mr.  C.  could  not  hear  without  his  hearing  aid.  The  hospital  staff  put  it  in  his 
liedstand  on  his  paralyzed  side.  "So  he  couldn't  get  to  it,"  .she  .said.  "And 
without  it  he  couldn't  understand  what  they  wanted  him  to  do.  They  said  he 
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was  confused  and  tied  his  hands  so  he  couldn't  get  out  of  bed.  He  ^tis  so  unhappy 
tliere.  He  wanted  to  come  home  all  the  time  hut  he  knew  I  wasn't  able  to  care 
for  him.  I  told  him  as  soon  as  he  could  get  out  of  bed  and  into  a  wheel  chair 
by  himself  I  wcnild  bring  him  home." 

But  Mr.  C.  never  got  home.  In  desperation,  his  wife  finally  moved  him  to 
Laguna  Honda  Hospital,  fearing  all  the  time  that  the  care  in  that  public- 
assistance  hospital  would  be  even  worse.  "He  told  me  it  was  wonderful.  His 
position  was  moved  every  2  hours  and  the  food  was  good.  He  could  get  in  and 
out  of  bed  whenever  he  wanted.  He  says  to  me,  'Honey,  why  didn't  you  move  me 
here  a  long  time  ago.'  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  I  told  him  'It's  costing  S?85  a  day.' 
He  said  it  would  have  been  worth  it,"  Mr.  C.  died  in  Laguna  Honda. 

The  treatment  received  by  Mr.  C.  in  one  San  Francisco  nursing  home  was  "only 
typical  of  what  goes  on  in  other  (convalescent)  hospitals."  according  to  HeleJi. 
Chesterman,  former  director  of  public  health  nursing  in  San  Francisco. 

"The  general  public  really  has  to  become  aware  of  the  poor  care  our  loved  ones 
are  getting,"  she  said.  "Eventually  the  method  of  policing  these  hospitals  has 
to  change." 

Today,  any  complaint  about  treatment  in  such  a  hospital  must  go  to  the  State 
department  of  public  health.  Hospital  care  would  improve,  she  contended,  if 
responsibility  for  such  care  lay  with  the  local  public  health  departments.  In  the 
meantime,  any  one  with  a  loved  one  iu  a  convalescent  hospital  should  take  the- 
time  to  visit — particularly  at  mealtime. 

"Many  patients  are  fed  improperly.  Also  the  elderly  eat  slowly  and  the  tray 
is  often  taken  away  before  they  are  finished,"  she  said.  For  those  generous  enough 
to  give  time  and  visit  an  aging  friend  or  relative  in  the  hospital,  she  has  other 
advice :  Be  pleasant.  Show  you  care.  Physically  touch  the  person  "by  holding 
hands  or  caressing  a  hand  or  arm.  The  sense  of  touch  does  not  deteriorate  in  the 
elderly  as  does  sight,  hearing,  or  memory." 

The  person  you  visit  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  a  dignified  human  being  and 
should  be  told  why.  The  patient  has  the  right  to  reach  drinking  water,  call  light, 
glasses,  dentures,  hearing  aid,  watch,  bedpan  and  urinal. 

Hospital  staff  should  see  to  it  that  a  patient's  every  joint  is  moved  once  a  day. 
Disuse  causes  atrophy,  stiffness,  and  deformity.  Every  patient  has  the  right  to 
be  free  of  bedsores.  A  concerned  visitor  should  inspect  tlie  skin.  Any  sign  of  a 
bedsore  should  be  reported  to  th^  bedside  staff,  as  well  as  the  head  nurse. 

Don't  let  the  staff  call  the  patient  by  the  first  name.  Elderly  people  have  the 
right  to  be  addressed  by  surname.  Use  of  the  first  name  may  imply  to  the  patient 
that  he  is  considered  childish.  Don't  feel  you  are  intruding  when  you  visit. 


Appendix  3 

STATEMENTS,  LETTERS,  AND  REPORTS  FROM 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

ITEM  1.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSOCIATION 
OxN  "OLDER  AMERICANS  AND  VISION" 

Tlie  concern  which  yon  have  demonstrated  and  which  other  ^lenihers  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  inereasinj^ly  express,  is  reassnrin;;.  for  it  enconrages  us  to 
h.elieve  tliat  necessjiry  concrete  action  will  he  taken  on  hehalf  of  our  old»^r 
Americans.  This  eommirtee  has  received  well-documented  presentations  on  the 
plight  of  these  citizens.  The  American  Optonietric  Association  supports  all  the.^^e 
endeavors  and  offers  the  membership's  expertise  in  delivering  quality  vision  care 
sei'vices. 

Assistance  from  the  Federal  Government,  acting  as  the  representative  of  all 
the  people,  is  natural  for  certain  disadvantaged  segments  of  our  population.  The 
underprivileged  young  and  old  should  not  he  expected  to  provide  entirel.v  for  them- 
selves. We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  look  after  tliem.  With  the  demise  of  the 
extended  family,  we,  as  a  Nation,  must  assume  the  legitimate  responsibility, 
formerly  a  more  pers<jiia]  one,  so  that  the  basics  of  daily  living  are  taken  care  of. 

Jn  a  purely  economic  .sen.se,  we  are  talking  of  a  valuable  national  resource  which 
will  increase  in  importance  as  the  effects  of  the  declining  birth  rate  evolve.  There 
are  unlimited  talents,  abilities,  and  experiences  to  tap.  On  the  one  hand,  hope- 
fully, we  will  experience  a  decline  in  the  practice  of  forced  early  retirement,  asi 
well  as  .'•ee  moi'e  avenues  open  for  utilization  of  our  older  citizens  in  volunteer 
activities. 

The  general  situaticm  with  older  Americans  is  one  that  will  not  he  easily 
ameliorated.  The  nja.ior  concern  of  the  association  is  in  the  area  of  health,  for 
that  is  the  area  of  expertise  of  the  membership  of  the  association.  In  dealing 
with  that  particular  facet  of  life,  liowever,  we  also  encounter  j>roblems  of  ti-Vuis- 
portation,  safety,  finances,  and  attitudes  of  the  general  population  toward  the 
aging. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  examining  our  health  system  to  determine  what  is  needed  to 
make  it  available  and  accessible  to  all.  For  the  elderly  and  the  aging,  however, 
the  problem  is  now. 

Expenditures  foi'  health  have  ri.sen  astronomica]l.v  for  the  aging  as  their  pro- 
portion of  u.se  increases.  Almost  one-third  of  the  Nation's  health  care  is  utilized 
by  older  Americans.  Average  out-of-pocket  expenditures  in  lt>73  were  $1,100  for 
the  i)erson  aged  (>o  and  older.  Yet.  we  see  other  statistics  before  us  that  3  million 
older  Americans  live  in  poverty:  that  the  average,  single,  older  American  lives 
on  $40  per  we<^k  :  that  •"').4  million  older  Americans  live  in  rural  ana.s,  with 
greater  problems  of  transjjortation  and  distribution  of  health  ;)ersonnel. 

As  costs  continue  to  ri.se.  the  effects  on  the  older  persons  have  been  devastating. 
With  more  and  more  of  the  meager  funds  going  to  pay  for  rent  increases,  utility 
increases,  and  fo(;d  increases,  they  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
other  services  from  their  lives — regardless  of  the  importance  of  those  services. 

Thus,  we  face  a  situation  where  a  large  portion  of  these  peoph'  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  their  health  :  they  find  that  they  must  postpone  routine 
maintenance  and  preventive  care.  While  this  care  is  probably  the  least  expensive, 
the  older  person  simply  cannot  afford  it  and  must  wait  until  some  cata.strophe 
lands  him  in  the  hospital,  where  medicare  and  private  insurance  phms  will  cover 
incurred  costs. 

Age  Increases  Need 

The  need  for  an  optometric  examination  increases  dramatically  witli  age.  yet 
this  simple  need  is  not  covered  by  medicare.  About  05  percent  of  those  aged  H5 
and  older  require  .some  type  of  corrective  len.ses  to  improve  their  vision.  Yet.  we 
find  too  many  elderly  Americans  who  count  up  their  remaining  loose  change  at 
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the  end  of  a  month  and  say  to  themselves  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  their 
eyes  examined ;  they  cannot  afford  to  have  spectacle  frames  repaired ;  they 
cannot  afford  new  prescription  lenses — even  though  these  costs  are  relatively 
low  in  comparison  to  other  health  care  needs. 

At  a  time  in  life  when,  one  hy  one,  the  sensory  faculties  begin  to  fail,  vision 
gains  new  importance  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  Good  vision  is  the  ally  of 
the  older  American,  insuring  mobility  to  step  out  into  the  outside  world,  insuring 
communication  with  that  outside  world,  insuring  the  ability  to  keep  up  skills 
learned  over  the  years. 

At  least  85  percent  of  all  serious  injuries  sustained  by  persons  65  and  older 
are  caused  by  falls.  Twenty-five  percent  relate  directly  to  uncorrected  vision 
problems.  While  75  percent  of  this  age  group  suffer  from  at  least  one  chronic 
condition,  48  percent  suffer  from  poor  vision.  In  addition.  68  percent  of  those 
with  one  or  more  chronic  conditions  judged  their  own  vision  as  poor. 

These  chronic  conditions,  coupled  with  the  restraints  put  on  mobility  by 
faulty  vision,  lock  these  people  into  a  small  world,  one  that  shrinks  by  day.  They 
cannot  adequately  read  street  signs,  bus  signs,  see  curbs  or  traffic — they  fear 
to  travel  beyond  their  home,  or  their  room.  At  a  very  minimum,  one-quarter 
of  the  aging  population  is  limited  in  activity  by  such  chronic  conditions,  includ- 
ing poor  vision.  Vision  impairments  alone  limit  at  least  750,000  of  the  older 
Americans. 

By  age  65,  42  percent  cannot  read  newsprint.  This  locks  them  out  of  the 
world  of  most  newspapers  and  magazines,  except  for  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  know  about — and  can  afford — subnormal  vision  aids  or  the  large- 
print  editions  of  a  few  publications. 

One  of  the  most  pervasive  enemies  of  aeing  in  America  is  depression.  The 
mental  health  of  the  older  American  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  but  we 
do  know  that  thi-^  is  a  great  problem.  A  united  hospital  fund  survey  of  nursing 
homes  fotmd  the  major  problem  with  patients  was  "apathy,  withdrawal,  isola- 
tion, or  loss  of  motivation." 

Writing  in  the  Gerontolngiit.  Susan  Krauss  Gordon  related  that  "Not  only 
do  elderly  persons  experience  a  great  number  of  reactive  depressions  due  to 
loss  of  loved  objects,  social  losses,  and  physical  deterioration,  but  they  experience 
greater  psychological  stress  than  younger  persons."  She  described  how  the 
aging  are  "restricted  in  that  real  physical  deficits  prevent  them,  and  society 
discourage!*!  them,  from  activity  which  would  enable  them  to  attain  gratification.'' 

Good  vision,  maintained  by  periodic  optometric  examinations,  forestalls  this 
depression  by  safeguarding  one  of  the  most  precious  of  man's  facilities.  "Vision 
can  last  well  beyond  the  time  when  the  individual  can  jump  put  onto  the 
tennis  court  for  relaxation ;  long  past  the  time  when  a  woman  may  gain 
satisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  purpose  in  baking  surprises  for  her  family ;  past 
the  time  when  the  body  simply  cannot  deliver  energy  for  physical  exertion. 

How  does  all  this  relate  to  the  social  security  system?  There  are  ways  in 
which  social  security  can  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  most  basic  of 
needs  of  our  older  people — the  basics  of  preventive  health  care.  Senator  Abraham 
Ribicoff  has  introduced  a  bill  which  serves  as  an  example  of  this :  S.  3154. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  which  likewise  amend  the  medicare 
portion  of  social  security  so  as  to  Include  services  of  the  eye  care  practitioner 
(optometrist)  and  eyeglasses. 

Again  we  must  stress  that  this  preventive  care  is  so  very  vital  to  the  health  of 
each  of  us,  especially  the  elderly,  who  are  natural  prey  to  more  health  problems. 
A  regular  vision  examination  will  likewise  do  more  than  check  vision.  For 
the  practitioner  can  also  uncover  health  problems  such  as  diabetes  or  hyper- 
tension. In  the  vision  system  alone,  he  can  detect  conditions  such  as  glaucoma, 
hypertensive  retinopathy,  macular  degeneration,  .and  subnormal  vision,  which 
require  early  treatment  in  order  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  conditions.  These  are 
millions  of  cases  of  needless  blindness  in  this  Nation.  We  should  not  condemn 
our  aging  citizens  to  this  category  as  well,  for  no  reason. 

Vision  care  is  essential  in  the  total  services  program  for  the  aging  and  the 
aged.  This  is  not  to  say  that  other  health  factors,  or  other  problems  such  as 
transportation,  are  not  priority  considerations.  However,  the  vision  needs  of 
older  Americans,  particularly  those  of  low  or  moderate  income — ^which  encom- 
passes the  vast  majority — must  he  a  target  goal. 

Considerations  could  be  made  for  complete  visual  examinations  for  older 
persons  in  multipurpose  senior  citizen  centers,  nursing  homes,  or  with  other 
State  agencies;   demonstration  programs  to  establish  feasibility  of  providing 
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visual  examinations  on  a  routine  basis  for  older  Americans  under  medicare; 
full  utilization  of  eye  care  practitioners — optometrists  or  physicians. 

Optometrists  are  available  to  the  older  Americans.  They  serve  the  public 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  of  America.  Maldistribution  has  been  less  a  problem 
with  the  profession  than  with  some  other  health  specialties.  The  costs  of  basic 
care — preventive  care — surely  will  run  the  Nation  far  less  than  costs  due  to 
injury  or  costs  of  more  radical  treatment  for  the  eye  itself. 

So  essentially  a  program  such  as  routine  vision  care  surely  will  become  a 
basic  provision  for  our  older  Americans.  The  American  Optometric  Association 
appreciates  your  consideration  and  offers  all  possible  assistance  in  realizing 
this  goal. 

ITEM  2.  REPORT  BY  WAYNE  M.  STEVENS,  PROJECT  DIRECTOR,  DE- 
VELOPMENT  OF  EI^IPLOYMENT,  ECONOMIC  BETTERMENT,  AND 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  OLDER  PERSONS  PROJECT,  SAN 
FRANCISCO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

How  To  Ameliorate  a  Confiscatory  Capital  Gains  Tax  on  the  Elderly 

The  current  inflation  is  forcing  more  and  more  of  the  elderly  persons  to  sell 
their  homes  in  order  to  find  the  means  to  live  on.  But  if  they  do' sell,  the  present 
capital  gains  taxes,  both  Federal  and  State,  each  take  away  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  that  what  is  left  to  the  elderly  couple, 
widow,  or  widower,  is  not  enough  to  meet  their  minimum  needs  at  present  prices. 

This  tax  is  a  most  inequitable  hardship  upon  the  elderly  (1)  because,  under 
present  regulations,  it  constitutes  a  special  burdensome  tax  upon  the  elderly, 
who  can  least  afford  it,  and  (2)  because  it  is  based  on  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  a  residence  was  purchased  many 
years  ago  and  the  selling  price  today  is  "capital  gains,"  i.e.,  profit,  when,  in 
fact,  the  difference  between  the  two  prices  is  merely  inflation  that  has  taken 
place  between  the  2  years.  The  greater  number  of  dollars  received  for  the  resi- 
dence today  will  not  buy  any  more  services,  groceries,  or  other  goods  than  the 
fewer  number  of  dollars  paid  for  the  property  some  years  ago. 

The  reason  that  this  tax  constitutes  such  a  special  burdensome  tax  upon  the 
elderly  couple,  widow,  or  widower  is  because  these  elderly  persons  cannot  post- 
pone the  burden  of  this  tax  as  younger  persons  are  now  permitted  to  do  as 
described  in  the  f  ollOM\'lng  paragraphs  : 

The  capital  gains  tax  on  the  residence  being  sold  may  be  postponed  if  the 
cost  of  the  new  residence  being  purchased  equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales 
price  of  the  residence  being  sold.  For  future  transactions  of  this  type,  the  cost 
of  the  new  residence  is  adjusted  (i.e.,  reduced  for  purposes  of  computation) 
by  subtraction  of  the  capital  gain  thus  received  from  the  cost  basis  of  the  new 
property  for  any  future  transactions  concerning  that  new  property.  This  same 
process  of  postponement  of  the  capital  gains  tax  may  be  continued  indefinitely 
for  additional  concurrent  purchases  and  sales  so  long  as  the  actual  cost  of  the 
new  property  being  purchased  in  each  case  equals  or  exceeds  the  sales  price 
of  the  property  being  sold. 

If  .John  and  Mary  Doe  bought  a  small  home  for  $3,000  when  they  were  first 
married  many  years  ago,  for  example,  then,  a  few  years  later,  they  sold  this 
home  for  .'?10,000  (a  capital  gain  of  $7,000)  because  the  growing  family  neces- 
sitated a  larger  home:  and  they  accordingly  bought  a  new  home  costing  $12,000, 
the  tax  on  this  $7,000  capital  gain  on  their  first  home  could  be  postponed  by 
adjustment  of  the  cost  basis  of  the  second  purchase  to  $5,000  instead  of  the 
actual  cost  of  ^12,000.  Property  values  have  been  increasing  steadily  over  the 
years,  and  consequently,  when  .John  and  Mary  Doe  had  to  move  to  a  new  loca- 
tion because  of  a  promotion  or  a  new  job,  they  had  to  pay  $40,000  for  a  now 
home  (their  third)  ;  but  they  were  able  to  sell  their  previous  residence  for 
.'=;.30,000  which  had  originally  cost  $12,000.  This  constituted  a  capital  gain  on 
the  adjusted  cost  basis  for  the  second  residence  of  $25,000  (i.e.,  $30,000  less 
$5,000  instead  of  ^SO.OOO  less  $12,000). 

The  tax  on  this  $25,000  can  also  be  postponed,  however,  similarly  to  what  was 
described  in  the  previous  illustrations  if  a  new  property  is  to  be  purchased  at 
a  higher  price  than  the  sale  price  of  the  residence  being  sold. 

There  would  probably  be  little  or  no  difl!iculty  in  making  such  a  purchase  and 
sale  and  thereby  postponing  the  capital  gains  tax  if  .John  and  Mary  Doe  are 
still  below  retirement  age,  because  practically  all  residential  proijerty  values 
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have  been  increasing  rapidly  over  the  past  few  years,  especially  during  recent 

months.  ,  ,  .  ^  ^, 

But  if  John  and  Mary  Doe  have  reached  an  advanced  age  at  which  they  wish 
to  retire,  and  when  they  must  tind  a  smaller  place  at  a  less  cost  or  with  less 
costly  maintenance  and  upkeep,  or  if  either  or  both  wish  to  go  to  a  retirement 
hojne, 
no  lon£ 
sale 

read  as  follows  regarding  investment  in  a  retirement  home :  "You  have  not 
purchased  a  replacenient  residence  if  you  sell  your  home  and  invest  the  proceeds; 
in  a  retirement  home  project  that  will  furnish  you  li\ing  quarters,  personnel 
care,  etc.,  but  does  not  give  you  any  legal  interest  in  the  property.  Therefore,, 
any  gain  on  the  sale  of  your  residence  must  be  included  in  income. 

if  Jolin  and  Mary  Doe  and  other  older  i>ersons  in  their  situation  could  have 
their  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  last  residence  free  from  this  special 
tax,  they  could  have  their  choice  of  retirement  homes  and  live  in  comfort  and 
free  from  Avorry  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  when  both  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  State  of  California  have  each  taken  a  huge  bite  out 
of  the  sales  proceeds  of  the  residential  sale  in  the  guise  of  capital  gains  taxes, 
there  probably  will  not  be  enough  left  to  meet  the  enti-ance  or  prepaid  life- 
care  requirements  of  one  of  the  retirement  homes  that  have  been  set  up  ffir 
elderly  i>ersons,  plus  the  funds  needed  to  pay  monthly  living  expenses  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

Capital  Gaixs  Tax  Discrimixatory  to  Elderly 

The  capital  gains  tax  bite  of  the  two  governmental  entities  is  not  only  discrim- 
inatory against  older  persons,  it  is  especially  severe  burden  against  older  persons 
because  the  additional  income  arising  from  the  net  sales  proceed'^  is  all  credited 
to  the  one  year  in  which  the  sale  is  made,  thus  placing  the  elderly  couple,  widow, 
or  widower  in  a  relatively  high  tax  bracket. 

There  is  a  way  by  means  of  which  the  present  discriminatory  capital  gain^ 
tax  burden  upon  older  persons  may  be  ameliorated  l)y  making  it  possible  for 
older  persons  also  to  postiwne  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  income  arising  frmn 
sale  of  an  owned  residence  to  later  years  (as  younger  persons  now  already  do) 
by  converting  the  income  from  such  sales  to  a  form  of  income  which  may  be 
spread  over  the  remaining  years  of  life. 

This  burdensome  and  discriminatory  tax  on  the  elderly  who  can  least  afford 
it  can  be  easily  corrected  by  a  suggested  change  in  the  laws  as  follows : 

"All  i>ersons  aged  65  or  older  who  sell  their  personal  residences  and  within 
1  year  invest  one-half  or  more  of  the  total  net  proceeds  of  tlie  sale  in  single 
life  annuities  (or  joint  and  survivor  annuities  in  tlie  case  of  married  couples) 
are  hereafter  exempted  from  any  capital  gains  taxes  on  total  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  such  a  residence. 

Note  that  such  a  provision  would  not  exempt  older  per.sons  from  eventual 
taxation  of  the  net  income  arising  from  sale  of  the  residence.  For  annuity  in- 
come of  persons  who  take  advantage  of  this  i)ro-rision  will  be  taxed  according 
to  well-worked-out  rules  that  take  into  consideration  the  probable  number  of 
years  of  life  and  the  income  during  each  of  those  years. 

Consequently,  any  opposition  to  this  recommended  provision  cannot  lie  justified 
either  on  the  basis  of  a  claim  of  favoritism  f(n"  older  i>ersons.  or  preventing  loss 
of  tax  revenue  to  the  government  becau.se  all  it  does  is  to  permit  older  persons 
to  have  a  means  for  postponing  a  tax  on  alleged  capital  gains  somewhat  similar 
to  what  younger  persons  can  avoid  by  other  present  provisions  already  in  the 
tax  law.  as  previously  described. 

At  first  glance,  tlie  present  exclusion  of  capital  gains  taxes  on  certain  c^-isses 
of  residence  sales  by  ]>ersons  aged  6r»  or  over  miglit  seem  to  lie  the  remedv  for 
the  present  discriminatory  taxes  on  the  elderly  which  now  prevent  many  elderly 
couples,  widows,  and  vridowers  from  Iieing  able  to  enter  and  oay  for  satisfactory 
nursing  homes,  retirement  homes,  and  other  special  care  facilities,  as  summarizr^l 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

If  the  person  or  persons  selling  a  home  are  aged  65  or  more,  if  the  l)ous«  Ii.-is 
been  their  nrincinal  residence  for  specified  periods  of  years  under  specified  con- 
ditions, and  if  all  of  the  other  conditions  specified  in  eight  pages  of  fine  print  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  publication  523  have  been  met.  and  if  the  adjusfs-d 
sales  price  of  the  last  residence  is  $20,000  or  less,  the  owner  mav  elect  to  exclude  ■ 
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the  capital  saiu  on  the  sah'  from  his  taxahk^  iiicome,  and  there  is  also  a  pro- 
portionate exclusion  for  homes  scllin:;-  for  over  $2(1,00(1. 

But  few  liomes  sell  for  !v2().()0()  or  less  today,  and  the  proportionate  exclusion 

of  sales  proceed.s  over  .$2U.<.)0()  is  jieiierally  not  adeipiate   to  enahle  an  elderlj 

widov.-,  widower,  or  couple  to  be  able  to  live  in  a  comfortable  retirement  facility 

-and  meet  all  other  obligations  if  the  only  re.sources  available  is  the  .sales  proceeds 

from  the  last  residence  after  deduction  of  the  I'.S.  and  State  capital  grains  taxes. 

A  new  UKxlitication  of  the  law  raising  the  exclusion  to  .$30.(){K)  (or  preferably 
to  some  very  much  higlier  tigure  corresponding  to  constantly  increasing  prices 
if  this  could  be  passed  in  Congress)  might  !)e  lielpful :  but,  tlii.s  is  not  the  legis- 
lative suggestion  that  should  be  recommended:  for  there  are  so  many  pitfalls 
involved  in  the  present  regulations  regarding  capital  gains  taxatitni  of  the 
ehlerly  that  it  wouul  be  nmcli  wiser  to  avoid  all  of  these  problems  and  make  the 
simple  change  hereiii  recommended.  Many  elderly  people  .sell  tlieir  property  on 
tiie  mistaken  assumption  that  this  present  exclusion  for  i>ersons  over  (\i>  will  pro- 
tect them,  and  then  they  tind  out,  too  late,  tJiat  there  is  something  tliey  have 
•overlooked  or  that  they  have  been  unable  to  do  because  of  iUne.ss  or  death  of  one 
or  the  other  that  may  ruin  their  future  entirely  after  they  have  entered  a  retire- 
ment home  but  within  the  3-year  i)eriod  of  time  that  the  Internal  Revenue  .Service 
or  State  tax  autliorities  liave  available  to  investigate  or  audit  the  matter. 

Tlie  be.st  legislative  .solution  wouhl  be  to  eliminate  tiie  capital  gains  tax  on 
residential  sales  completely  and  without  qualification ;  or  if  this  is  more  than 
can  practically  be  enacted,  to  exclude  from  income  at  least  the  capital  gains  for 
residential  sales  by  the  elderly. 

May  Be  Oxi.y  Important  Asset 

But  the  debate  on  capital  gains  and  other  related  aspe<*ts  of  tax  reform  have 
gone  on  for  years  and  appear  likely  to  go  on  for  more  years,  such  as  in  II.R. 
IJOS.  H.R.  G86.  and  H.R.  9S6.  In  the  meantime,  thousands  of  elderly  Americans 
have  been  and  will  be  needlessly  reduced  to  relative  poverty  or  welfare  by  cou- 
liscati>ry  tax(^s  on  the  sale  of  the  home,  which  may  be  practically  their  only  im- 
I)ortant  asset. 

At  first  glance,  the  proposed  exemption  from  capital  gains  taxation  for  those 
who  invest  at  least  half  of  residential  sales  proceeds  in  annuities  might  seem  to 
be  constricting  the  range  of  choice  of  the  elderly  in  the  use  of  their  money  ;  but 
the  facts  in  this  case  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  conclusion,  as  demonstrated 
in  tlie  following  paragraphs. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  exclusion  from  income  of  the  so-called  capital  gains 
from  residential  sales  as  recommended  above,  tlie  annuity  option  provides  the 
widest  possible  choice  as  to  wliat  the  money  may  be  used  for.  If  the  elderly  couple, 
•widow,  or  widower  wish  to  enter  a  retiivment  home  or  life-care  facility  that  re- 
quires an  entrance  fee  or  a  large  downpayment,  or  if  they  wish  to  buy  a  small 
condominium  or  other  inexpensive  facility,  for  instance,  the  lialf  of  the  sale.? 
procee<ls  that  is  free  from  obligation  provides  a  ready  source  of  the  large  funds 
required.  On  the  otlier  haiul.  if  they  wish  to  enter  a  retirement  facility  that  does 
not  re((uire  a  dowiii)ayment  a)id  that  depends  \\]um  monthly  charges  for  board, 
room,  and  all  other  needed  services,  or  if  they  wish  to  hire  personal  .services  to 
helj)  them  in  their  individual  home  or  apartment,  the  annuity  ])rovided.  ]ilus  the 
additional  annuity  that  can  )»e  purcli.ised  with  some  of  the  free  cash  that  is  speci- 
fied in  the  proposal,  can  provide  a  larger  source  of  monthly  funds  than  Avould 
be  i)ossible  from  any  other  assured  safe  investment.  In  fact,  with  thf  (American 
As.sociation  of  Retired  Persons)  arrangement  with  Colonial  Penn  Life,  an  an- 
nuity can  even  be  purchased  that  guarantees  a  .'5-percent  increase  each  ye.ir  in 
aiDiuity  benefits  monthly  to  provide  some  protection  against  further  inflation. 

Siuiile  or  double  life  aiuiuities  are  the  best  po.ssible  investments  for  the  older 
elderly  because  (1)  ther  are  safe  (i.e..  gmiranteed  by  an  insurance  company 
for  life).  (2)  they  yield  the  liighest  income  return  available  for  any  safe  invest- 
)nent  (i.e.,  33.24  percent  i»er  amium  for  a  man,  for  instance,  11. .'».")  percent  for  a 
woman,  and  9.31  i>erceut  for  a  couple)  if  i)urchased  at  age  To.  (3)  the  cash  in- 
come made  available  to  the  elderly  offers  the  maximum  flexibility  in  purchasing 
nursing  liome  care,  retirement  home  facilities,  or  other  needed  personal  <-are.  and 
(4)  tlie  income  tax  on  life  annuity  income  is  spread  over  the  rem.'iining  life  of  the 
annuitant,  instead  of  exprojiriated  under  the  guise  of  capital  gains  taxes. 

Since  the  income  tax  on  monthly  payment  benefits  of  an  annuity  are  spread 
»over  tlie  future  years  of  retirement  when  incomes  are  moderate    (instead  of 
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charged  as  at  present  to  the  one  year  when  the  sales  proceeds  from  the  sold 
residence  cause  an  alleged  capital  gains  income  that  thereby  throws  the  elderly 
widow,  widower,  or  couple  into  an  artificial  high  tax  bracket) — this  income  tax 
is  very  greatly  reduced  by  participating  in  the  annuity  option. 

The  income  tax  on  these  benefit  payments  will  also  be  greatly  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  both  U.S.  and  State  tax  authorities  do  not  tax  the  portion  of  the  monthly 
annuity  benefit  that  represents  the  return  of  principal.  The  percentage  of  income 
tax  exclusion  arising  from  this  rule  (as  it  appears  in  government  tables  based 
on  life  expectancy)  is  stated  by  the  insurance  company  that  sells  the  annuity 
policy,  and  this  same  percentage  applies  thereafter  to  all  benefits  received  from 
that  particular  annuity  purchase. 

SUMMARY     AND     CONCLUSIONS 

The  capital  gains  tax  by  both  Federal  and  State  authorities  on  the  sales  pro* 
ceeds  of  a  residence  (which  now  applies  only  to  the  elderly  for  the  reasons 
stated)  should  be  repealed  or  corrected.  For  this  tax  now  forces  many  older 
widows,  widowers,  or  couples  into  relative  poverty  or  welfare  needlessly ; 
whereas  these  same  elderly  persons  could  live  out  their  lives  in  comfort  in  a 
retirement  home,  a  nursing  home,  or  other  suitable  facilities  for  an  elderly  person 
if  it  were  not  for  this  expropriation  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  sales 
proceeds  under  the  fallacious  assumption  of  real  capital  gains. 

Since  the  continuing  inflation  has  rendered  inadequate  the  original  $20,000 
exclusion  from  income  tax  of  residential  sales  proceeds  by  persons  65  or  over, 
and  since  the  various  regulations  discussed  that  have  grown  up  around  this 
provision  have  rendered  it  inoperative  in  achieving  financial  security  for  the 
elderly  in  far  too  many  cases,  it  is  recommended  that  the  capital  gains  tax  shall 
be  eliminated  completely  and  without  qualification  for  home  residential  sales 
by  persons  aged  65  or  older. 

It  is  imperative,  however,  that  corrective  legislation  on  this  matter  shall  be 
enacted  as  promptly  as  possible;  and  if  it  is  unlikely  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
posal can  be  passed  soon,  then  the  annuity  option  described  should  be  enacted 
as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  enable  the  thousands  of  elderly  widows,  widowers  and 
partly  incapacitated  couples  who  must  sell  their  homes  in  the  meantime  to  find 
the  means  to  enter  into  and  pay  for  suitable  shelter. 

The  annuity  option  opens  up  to  the  elderly  a  postponement  of  the  income  tax  on 
sales  proceeds  that  is  somewhat  siniilar  to  what  the  younger  persons  can 
already  do  under  present  regulations ;  and  the  various  types  of  annuities  offered 
by  the  annuity  option  open  up  practically  every  type  of  retirement  or  nursing 
home  or  other  personal  care  facilities  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  an  elderly  per- 
son. Moreover,  since  most  elderly  persons  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  regulation 
are  not  experienced  in  investment  matters,  they  need  the  guidance  toward 
annuities  with  the  advantages  described  herein.  Otherwise  many  of  them  would 
fall  victim  to  confidence  men  and  various  other  types  of  swindlers  who  are 
likely  to  prey  upon  inexperienced  elderly  persons  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  from  sale  of  a  residence. 

The  present  situation  of  the  elderly  widows  is  particularly  tragic.  In  many 
cases  any  pension  that  the  widow's  husband  may  have  had  died  with  him,  and 
if  the  couple  have  moved  on  reaching  retirement  age  to  some  retirement  com- 
munity such  as  in  Florida,  California,  or  Arizona,  they  may  not  have  lived 
in  that  home  for  as  much  as  the  specified  minimum  5  years  when  the  husband 
dies,  or  either  spouse  has  a  stroke  or  some  other  serious  ailment  that  incapaci- 
tates him  or  her  and  makes  it  necessary  to  sell  the  home  immediately  (which 
may  perhaps  be  their  only  remaining  asset)  in  order  to  pay  for  a  place  in  a 
retirement  home,  a  nursing  home,  or  other  facility,  or  to  pay  for  personal 
services  or  other  expenditures  that  have  now  become  essential.  In  such  a  case 
the  widow  does  not  even  get  the  $20,000  (or  $35,000)  exclusion  supposedly  pro- 
vided for  those  aged  65  or  more;  and  the  Federal  plus  the  State  capital  gains 
taxes  on  the  sales  proceeds  each  will  take  such  a  huge  bite  out  of  what  is  re- 
ceived, that  what  is  left  will  not  buy  any  kind  of  living  expenses  in  any  of 
these  facilities. 
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ITEM  3.  LETTER  FROM  REV.  BERNARD  E.  IMOTT,  SR.,  PRESIDENT.  OT- 
TERBEIN  MANOR  TENANTS  ASSOCIATION,  OAKLAND,  CALIF.;  TO  THE 
SENATE  AND  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEES  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT,  DATED  JULY  30,  1974 

The  Satellite  Senior  Homes,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  was  set  up  under 
section  236  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  the  desperately  needed  housing  for  senior  citizens  on  moderately  lixed 
incomes. 

The  SSH  manages  11  buildings  in  the  cities  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  and 
according  to  the  data  furnished  by  SSH  as  of  January  31,  1974,  a  total  of  720 
individuals  reside  in  642  apartments :  of  this  total  546  units  are  occupied  by 
single  persons  and  78  units  by  couples  or  two  individuals. 

The  studios,  or  one-person  units,  rent  from  $76  to  $105,  and  the  one-bedroom 
units  from  $114  to  $138.  The  average  annual  fixed  income  of  the  single  persona 
is  $2,809,  and  the  combined  incomes  of  two  persons  is  $4,603. 

It  should  be  noted  that  based  on  the  lowest  rentals  and  the  average  incomes, 
the  amount  apportioned  to  rent  is  about  32.5  percent  for  single  people,  and 
about  29.7  percent  fur  couples.  Actually,  in  many  instances  it  runs  as  higb 
as  50  percent. 

On  June  1,  1974,  the  tenants  were  notified  of  the  SSH  board  of  directors' 
application  to  HUD  for  an  11-percent  increase  in  rent  on  all  the  apartments. 

In  view  of  the  above  data,  it  is  apparent  that  this  increase  in  rent  will 
create  undue  hardships  on  most  all  tenants  and  that  some  tenants  will  find 
it  impossible  to  meet  the  increase  and  will  be  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  less 
desirable  quarters. 

The  Otterbein  Manor  is  one  of  the  11  SSH  buildings  and  consists  of  38 
rental  units.  As  president  of  the  Otterbein  Manor  Tenants'  Association.  I  was 
delegated  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  residents  to  write  and  petition  you : 

1.  To  retain  section  502  of  S.  3066  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill  that 
comes  out  of  your  conference  in  the  deliberations  of  H.R.  15361  and  S.  3066. 

2.  To  call  to  the  attention  of  your  colleagues  the  need  to  empower  HUD 
to  immediately  grant  further  subsidies  to  the  operation  of  senior  citizens 
housing  in  lieu  of  the  present  rent  increase. 

We  believe  that  the  restention  of  section  502  is  imperative  if  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  to  provide  the  desperately  needed  housing  for  the  elderly  on  low 
and  moderate  fixed  incomes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rev,  Bernabd  E.  Mott,  Sr. 

ITEM  4.  LETTER   FROM   BEN   HIRSCH,   SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF.;   TO 
SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  15,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Tunney  :  I  am  enclosing  a  reprint  of  an  article*  which  I  wrote 
at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  Runner's  World,  a  national  publication,  with  a 
circulation  of  some  30,000  copies,  and  which  deals  with  running  as  a  way  to 
physical  and  emotional  health. 

I  am  now  73  years  old  and  began  running  regularly  at  the  age  of  65. 

My  purpose  of  writing  this  article  and  having  it  published  was  to  show  the 
thousands  of  our  elderly  citizens  how  they  can  solve  at  least  one  of  their  prob- 
lems— the  problem  of  how  to  get  and  stay  physically  fit  in  a  most  inexpensive  way, 
by  simply  developing  a  regimen  of  consistent  and  regular  daily  running. 

I  wrote  it  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  the  thousands  of 
men  .and  women  who  are  now  spending  lives  of  inactivity  and  who  could  live 
healthier  and  happier  lives  by  means  of  this  type  of  exercise. 

For  instance,  last  August,  I  participated  in  the  19th  Annual  Pikes  Peak 
Marathon  Run  and  did  the  ascent  to  the  summit  in  5  hours  and  25  minutes.  I 
was  the  oldest  there. 


•Article  retained  In  committee  files. 
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Last  Sunday.  May  11.  I  participated  in  and  finished  the  4th  Annual  Avenue 
of  the  Giants  Marathon,  at  the  Upper  Bull  Creek  Ranger  Station,  Humboldt 
Redwood  State  Park  (near  Weott,  Calif.)  I  was  the  oldest  there  and  finished 
that  marathon  in  4  hours  and  42  minutes. 

I  am  now  retired.  Most  of  my  working  days  were  spent  as  a  public  and/or 
research  librarian.  Until  the  age  of  65,  I  never  participated  in  any  organized 
sport. 

I  am  writing  this  to  you  with  the  hope  that  you  may  give  it  some  additional 
publicity,  so  that  it  becomes  known  to  the  thovLsands  of  elderly  in  our  country. 

Ben  Hiesch. 


ITEM  5.  LETTER  FROM  HARRY  L.  STUVER,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.;  TO 
J.  J.  EVELLE,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  CALIFORNIA,  DATED  MAY  9, 

1975 

Dear  Mr.  Evelle  :  Regarding  medical  malpractice  by  licensed  physicians 
licen.sed  by  the  State  of  California  :  "Is  it  a  crime  against  the  State  V 

The  Seniors  of  the  Golden  State  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  apathy 
shown  by  the  officials  of  the  State  of  California  in  this  controversy  between  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  medical  practitioners  licensed  by  the  State. 

They  furtlier  explain  that  the  citizen  is  the  property  of  the  state  at  the  moment 
of  conception,  as  .shown  by  the  fact  that  the  state  will  take  the  child  from  the 
moment  of  its  birth  and  send  it  to  the  firing  line  for  the  protection  of  the  state. 
For  without  the  child  there  is  no  state. 

And  so.  we  ask  the  question :  "If  medical  malpractice  upon  the  citizen  is  not  a 
crime  against  the  state,  then  why  insurance?" 

With  the  best  of  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  project. 

Harry  L.  Stuver. 

XOTE. — See  statement  of  Harry  Stuver,  p.  1164. 


ITEM  6.  LETTER  FROM  SALLY  FOLLETT,  SUPERVISOR,  ADULT  PROTEC- 
TIVE SERVICES,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIF.;  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 

V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  14,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Tunney  :  Due  to  pressure  of  work,  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
had  time  to  prepare  a  full  reply  to  your  letter.  Accordingly,  I  am  speaking  only 
from  my  own  direct  experience  with  the  elderly  and  their  problems  in  a  time  of 
economic  hardship. 

Housing  has  always  been  a  problem,  particularly  in  the  urban  areas  of 
Santa  Clara  County.  Until  fairly  recently,  we  did  not  have  housing,  especially 
for  seniors  of  moderate  or  low  income.  However,  during  the  last  several  years 
a  numlier  of  private  agents,  including  religious  organizations,  have  sponsored 
senior  housing.  Also,  the  county  of  Santa  Clara  and  the  city  of  San  Jose  have 
established  housing  authorities  to  make  subsidized  housing  available  to  low- 
income  families  and  individuals.  These  programs  have  been  a  great  boon  to 
many  older  persons,  but  the  problem  is.  that  there  are  long  waiting  lists  for  both 
the  senior  housing  units  and  the  subsidized  rentals. 

I'nder  a  redevelopment  program,  many  older  hotels  and  rooming  houses  in 
whicli  single  older  men  and  women  found  refuge  and  cheap  rent  have  been 
demolished  and  tliis  has  posed  serious  problems  in  relocation. 

P"or  the  most  part,  rents  for  suitable  apartments  (in  safe  areas  and  close 
to  shopping  and  medical  facilities)  are  too  high  for  elderly  persons  on  social 
security  or  other  fixed  income.  If  he  pays  $150  rent,  the  individual  must,  of 
necessity,  cut  down  on  food  and  all  other  expenses.  If,  as  is  the  case  for  some 
of  our  clients,  he  is  on  a  special  diet  or  is  instructed  by  his  doctor  to  eat  certain 
nourishing  foods,  he  is  in  a  double  bind — either  to  keep  a  roof  over  his  head  or 
stay  healthy.  If  tlie  only  place  he  can  get  to  is  a  neighborhood  store,  he  pays 
higher  prices  for  food.  Often  he  is  not  physically  able  to  shop  more  selectively 
in    the   larger    supermarket. 

Harassment  and  Exploitation 

In  those  areas  of  the  cities  where  rents  are  lower,  homes  or  apartments  are 
often  in  poor  repair.  Also,  the  aged  person  is  often  subjected  to  burglaries  and 
othei-  foi-ms  of  harassment.  For  instance,  one  JX)-year-old  gentleman  recently 
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has  been  the  victim  of  a  series  of  daytime  robberies  by  youths  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  made  threats  ou  his  life  if  he  did  not  hand  over  cash.  He  was  too 
friglitened  to  call  police.  His  windows  and  locks  were  broken.  Even  in  the 
so-called  better  residential  areas,  physically  or  mentally  disabled  elderly  persons 
are  victims  of  harassment  and  exploit ati(m.  One  aged  couple  paid  out  large 
sums  of  money  over  a  period  of  several  months  to  two  young  men  who  posed 
as  gardeners.  Fortunately,  a  neighbor  became  suspicious  of  these  two  and 
referred  them  for  protective  services. 

For  those  older  people  who  own  their  homes,  steeply  mounting  taxes  and 
increased  costs  of  upkeei)  pose  major  problems.  Now,  instead  of  setting  aside 
$4r>  a  month  toward  taxes,  $75  or  more  is  needed.  Given  rising  food  costs,  the 
choice  is  difficult  on  a  fixed  income.  The  iuci'eased  property  value  does  not 
represent  income.  Even  with  property  tax  relief,  provided  by  !<ome  counties,  the 
amcmnt  relieved  is  frequently  less  than  the  amount  of  increase.  As  for  repairs^ 
\niless  the  person  has  some  savings,  he  does  without.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  secure  a  loan  for  repairs  through  normal  channels. 

On  the  topic  of  health — the  Federal  nutrition  program  has  been  a  boon,  but 
it  serves  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  older  persons  who  need  nourisliing 
meals.  Greater  emphasis  needs  to  be  put  on  tiuding  aged  individuals,  also  on 
providing  transportation  to  nutrition  sites.  The  program  of  home-delivered 
meals  to  the  housebound  needs  to  be  greatly  expanded.  Our  local  nutrition  proj- 
ect serves  approximately  1,100  hot  meals  per  day  of  operation.  Home  delivered 
meals  through  Homemakers,  Inc..  a  nonprofit  agency,  average  loO.  There  is 
currently  a  waiting  list  of  over  50  for  liome-delivered  meals. 

For  those  persons  who  do  not  qualify  for  suii]>lemental  income  (SSI)  because 
their  income  is  just  over  the  maximum,  the  problem  of  meeting  the  increased  cost 
of  food,  housing,  etc.,  is  exacerbated.  Food  stamps  were  a  tremendous  hell)  to 
b(»th  this  group  and  the  SSI-eligible  group.  I  recommend  most  urgently  that 
food  stamps  again  be  madeiavailable  to  them. 

For  both  groups,  too,  the  out-of-pocket  cost  of  medical  care  is  a  hardship. 
As  you  know,  medicare  pays  only  a  percentage  of  the  charge  for  an  office  visit 
and  other  medical  costs.  The  individual  pays  the  difference.  Often,  tlie  older 
person  is  concerned  about  unpaid  bills  and  he  pays  for  each  medical  service, 
leaving  him  less  money  for  other  needs.  Prescriptions  are  another  major  item. 
Those  on  Medi-Cal  must  pay  for  medication  not  on  an  approved  list  or  prescril)ed. 
but  not  considered  a  drug.  Those  on  medicare  must  pay  for  any  prescription 
and  in  some  cases,  this  is  an  out-of-proportion  part  of  their  limited  income. 

Another  major  medical  expense  for  those  on  medicare  is  extended  care.  If  not 
hospitalized  for  the  required  3  days,  cost  for  nursing  home  care  is  borne  by  the 
individual  from  day  one. 

Not  only  must  the  elderly  person  be  concerned  about  medical  costs,  he  is  also 
expected  to  know  how  to  cope  with  statements  and  forms.  Some  physicians 
request  that  the  patient  complete  the  forms.  My  exiierience  has  been  that  many 
older  people  are  confused  by  the  deluge  of  forms  and  statements  and  need 
assistance  with  understanding  and  completing  them.  Many  do  not  get  repaid 
for  bills  that  are  reimbursable.  ^*i 

On  transportation — Santa  Clara  County  has  experimented  with  Dial-A-Ride 
bus  service  (door  to  door)  and  the  system  has  been  a  godsend  to  many  elderly, 
incapacitated,  and  isolated  persons.  However,  the  program  was  recently  scrapped. 
Lower  fares  are  in  force  on  buses  liut  tlie  problem  of  Tisage  remains.  Hopefully, 
a  new  project  funded  by  Administration  on  Aging  money  through  tlie  area 
agency  on  aging,  using  trained  seniors  stationed  at  information  and  referral 
centers  throughout  the  county  to  supply  information  on  transportation,  will  have 
an  impact. 

As  a  member  of  the  planning  committee  of  the  area  agency.  I  have  voted  for 
more  and  better  legal  services  for  the  older  population.  Such  services  can.  I 
believe,  serve  to  highlight  as  well  as  ameliorate  many  inequities  liorne  by  the 
elderly.  The  instances,  particularly,  of  exploitation  by  those  preying  upon  the 
unwary,  sometimes  confused  older  persons,  alarm  me. 

I  trust  these  remarks  will  be  of  help  to  you. 

S.M.T.Y    FOLLETT. 

[An  addendum  to  the  above  letter  was  subsequently  received  by  the  committee  :] 

In  my  letter  to  you,  I  wanted  to  add  that  many  of  the  older  people  that  are 
referred  for  protective  .services  are  undernourished — some  to  tlie  extent  that  they 
need  to  be  hospitalized  before  we  can  make  any  jilans  for  them.  Along  with  mal- 
nourishment.  we  find  severe  mental  and  physical  ills,  often  associated  with  poor 
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^iets,  and  problems  are  compouncled.  I  am  certain  that  one  of  the  causes  is  the 
higher  costs  of  food  and  medical  care. 

Sally  Follett. 


ITEM  7.  LETTER  FROM  BETTY  KNOWLES,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.;  TO 
SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  15,  1975 

Dear  Senator  John  V.  Tunnet  :  Having  worked  with  the  elderly  for  8  years, 
I'm  appalled  at  the  living  conditions  in  public  hoaising,  where  the  seniors  are 
lioused — with  anyone — on  any  categorical  aid.  This  includes  the  mentally  ill, 
alcoholics,  etc.  I  feel  it  isn't  fair  to  place  our  seniors  with  this  group,  as  there 
have  been  murders,  robberies,  beatings,  etc.,  in  the  housing  projects, 

I  feel  the  mentally  ill  and  the  alcoholic  should  be  placed  under  supervision 
and  the  seniors  could  live  quietly  and  in  dignity. 

Could  something  be  done  by  law,  to  have  the  housing  for  seniors  only? 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Mrs.  Betty  Knowles. 


ITEM  8.  LETTER  AND  ENCLOSURE  FROM  S.  J.  NIELSON,  DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE  ON  AGING,  CALIFORNIA  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  AGENCY; 
TO  SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  22,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Tunney:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  respond  to  your  recent  letter  of 
May  2.  1975,  requesting  specific  information  related  to  the  standard  of  living  of 
California's  older  citizens.  We  hope  that  the  information  provided  will  assist  your 
committee  in  assessing  the  economic  status  of  the  elderly  in  this  State. 

In  response  to  your  first  question  regarding  income  levels,  the  most  recent  in- 
formation available  to  us  comes  from  the  1970  census  report  of  1969  incomes. 
Table  1  presents  this  data.  Current  family  income  data  is  available  only  for 
elderly  California  homeowners  who  file  for  property  tax  rebates.  This  data  is 
presented  in  table  2  and  represents  approximately  50  percent  of  all  California 
homeowners.  (Excluded  are  over  100,000  eligible  homeowners  who  did  not  file,  ap- 
proximately 80,000  mobile  home  owners,  50,000  with  incomes  in  excess  of  the 
§10,000  per  year  limitation,  and  30,000  in  a  tax  free  status.)  Comparisons  can  be 
made  with  the  1970  census  data  presented  for  a  1969  median  income  for  all  Cali- 
fornia elderly  homeowners  and  renters. 

Question  2 :  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  autumn  1973  listed  the  follow- 
ing retired  couples  budgets  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA.  Lower  budget, 
$4,151  per  year;  intermediate  budget,  $5,919  per  year.  Since  Autumn  1973,  cost- 
of-living  increases  for  this  area  were  :  food,  15  percent ;  medical  care,  19  percent; 
homeownership.  22  percent ;  and  transportation,  16  percent.  These  increases  raise 
the  lower  budget  to  $4.8.50  per  year  and  the  intermediate  budget  to  $6,900  per 
year.  This  indicates  that  the  average  elderly  California  retired  couple  receiving 
a  total  of  $5,280  per  year  on  SSI-SSP  cannot  afford  an  intermediate  standard 
of  living. 

Basic  increases  since  1970  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
area  are  :  food,  49  percent :  medical  care,  38  percent ;  homeownership,  40  percent ; 
and  transportation,  36  percent. 

Question  3 :  There  is  no  extensive  data  available  at  present  on  the  number  of 
substandard  housing  units  used  by  the  elderly  as  most  housing  authorities  only 
list  the  total  number  of  units.  An  inferential  correlation  may  be  made  by  listing 
the  total  number  of  substandard  units  in  various  SMSA's  as  of  1973  with  resi- 
dences constructed  over  .34  years  ago  and  occupied  by  the  elderly,  as  shown  on 
table  3.  Table  4  shows  average  property  tax  and  rebate  for  300,000  elderly  home- 
owners. On  the  average,  the  lower  income  elderly  pay  approximately  $200  per 
year  real  estate  taxes. 

Table  5  lists  the  available  low-cost  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  in  the 
State.  This  can  be  compared  with  130.000  SSI  recipient  households  who  are  rent- 
ers. Over  20.000  applications  are  on  file  with  local  housing  authorities  for  low- 
cost  section  202  housing.  The  Federal  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
has  allocated  $16  to  $17  million  this  fiscal  year  for  section  202  in  the  State  which 
will  supply  700  to  800  imits. 
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In  1970  the  average  elderly  renter  paid  34.5  percent  of  his  income  for  rent.  It 
is  likely  that  this  i)ercentage  is  higlier  today,  especially  in  areas  such  as  Sau 
Francisco  where  the  avei'age  vacancy  rate  of  usable  housing  is  listed  at  2.6  per- 
cent. (This  is  one-half  of  the  vacancy  rate  required  for  rental  price  stabilization.) 

Question  4  :  The  average  number  of  title  VII  meals  served  per  day  as  of  March 
1075  is  17,500;  total  number  of  elderly  participants  to  date  is  94,567.  There  are 
at  least  10,000  elderly  on  current  waiting  lists  for  congregate  meals  and  the  poten- 
tial is  many  times  this  number. 

Question  5:  Data  on  transportation  needs  is  presented  in  table  6. 

Question  6:  At  the  present  time  we  have  not  fully  assessed  the  impact  of  in* 
creased  utility  rates  on  the  elderly  incomes  due  to  lack  of  statistical  data. 

Question  7 :  The  lack  of  "older  workers"  in  the  CETA  program  is  especially 
significant  in  the  age  bracket  of  55  to  62  years  of  age.  These  workers  are  ineligible 
for  social  security  and  in  some  cases  private  pension  benefits,  are  unemployed  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than  younger  workers,  and  tend  to  dissipate  their  available 
resources.  These  people  are  forced  to  seek  public  assistance  when  a  CETA  job 
would  be  psychologically  preferrable  even  at  the  same  net  income. 

The  opportunity  to  present  our  data  for  your  consideration  is  appreciated. 
Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 

S.  J.  Nielsen. 
[Enclosure.] 


TABLE  1.- 

-CALIFORNIA  1969  MEDIAN  INCOME,  1970  CENSUS 

Income— dollars  per  year 

Age 

Male              Female 

55  to  59 - - — - 9,019  3,982 

P0to64 7,660  2,745 

651069 --- --  4,199  1,861 

70  to  74 - 3.213  1,842 

75  and  older.... 2,573  1,730 

TABLE  2.— AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  VARIOUS  AGE  GROUPS  OF  ELDERLY  HOMEOWNERS  RECEIVING  PROP- 
ERTY TAX  REBATES  FOR  3  CALENDAR  YEARS 


Total  number 


Age  group  average  yearly  income 


ol  recipients         Calendar       Overall  Over 

households  year         average         62-64         65-70         71-75         76-80         81-85         86-90  90 


291,928 

....      1972 

4,980 
5, 141 
5,208 

5,597 
5.591 
5,579 

5,324 
5,494 
5,564 

4,973 
5,184 
5,298 

4,555 
4,816 
4,957 

4,142 
4,423 
4,566 

3,812 

4,044 
4,  210 

3.672 

301,163 

....      1973 

3.845 

309,161.. 

...      1974 

3.935 

Note:  1970  census— 1969  median  income  of  all  California  f.imily  homeowners  60  years  of  age  and  over— $6,281  per  year; 
1970  census— 1S69  median  income  of  all  California  family  renters  60  years  of  age  and  over— $3,540  per  year.  Ratio  ol 
median  homeowner/renters  income— 1.77. 

TABLE  3.— INFERENTIAL  CORRELATION  OF  SUBSTANDARD  HOUSING  WITH  ELDERLY  RENTAL  HOUSING 

IN  SMSA's 


1970  census  data 


SMSA 


Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove. 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 

San  Bernardino-Riversicle-Ontario.. 

San  Diego... 

San  Francisco-Oakland 

San  Jose 


'  Estimate  of  total  substandard  units  in  area,  1973. 

2  Occupied  by  elderly  built  prior  to  1939. 

'  Median  rent  per  month. 

'  Elderly  renters  paying  in  excess  of  35  percent  of  income. 


laie  nousing    — 
department' 

Units  s 

Elderly  s 

Number* 

13,500 

12,222 

112 

10,  535 

189,  500 

237,  235 

102 

128,^21 

125,  200 

23,291 

89 

11.837 

43,  000 

28,  848 

105 

16,432 

197,200 

143,658 

119 

50,  638 

19,  000 

14,936 

128 

8,053 
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TABLE  4.— AVERAGE  PROPERTY  TAX  AND  REBATES  FOR  CURRENT  STATE  SENIOR  CITIZENS  ASSISTANCE  LAW 

ENACTED  IN  1972 

Average  Average  Percent  of 

property  tax  rebate      taxes  rebated 

Calendar  year: 

1972 

1973 

1974 


414 

202 

48.7 

429 

201 

45.9 

1353 

162 

46.0 

Statewide  homeowners  exemption  changed  from  750  to  1,750  of  assessed  value  in  1974. 


TABLE  5.— UNITS  OF  SUBSIDIZED  LOW  COST  HOUSING  FOR 

CALIFORNIA'S  ELDERLY  RENTERS 
Section : 

23    (leased) 5, 62S 

202  5, 018- 

236   5,  855 

Total   16,  501 

TABLE  6.— 1973  PLANNING  SURVEY  :  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  OF 

ELDERLY,  60  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 

Perct'iit 
Average  of:  in  need 

4  rural  areas ~S 

13  urban  areas 37 

6  SMSA's 44 

July  1974  number  of  elderly,  60  years  of  age  and  over — 2.8  million ;  1974  valid 
drivers'  licenses,  elderly,  60  years  of  age  and  over — 1.8  million. 


ITEM  9.  STATEMENT  FROM  WILLIAM  R.  POTHIER,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  SAN  FRANCISCO  SENIOR  CENTER 

IMy  name  is  William  R.  Pothier.  I  am  executive  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Senior  Center,  tlie  second  oldest  in  the  United  States,  established  in  1947. 
Our  two  centers  serve  over  5.000  i>ersons  60  and  older,  C  days  a  week  and  handle 
another  7,500  telephone  inquiries  for  informatioii  and  help.  Our  c-enter  would 
be  classified  as  a  multipurpose  center  providing  educational,  reci-eational.  and 
socialization  activities  and  numerous  services  designed  to  not  only  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  lives  of  elderly  San  Franciscans  in  their  later  years,  but  in  mo.'it 
cases  to  provide  alternatives  to  loneliness,  isolation,  depression,  malnutrition. 
and  poor  health. 

Our  downtown  center  serves  the  largest  concentration  of  elderly  San  Fran- 
ciscans in  a  tenderloin  area  wliich  ironically  includes  the  central  shopping  area. 
Over  SO  percent  of  the  2,000  elderly  served  each  year  at  this  center  are  on  SSI. 

Some  of  our  more  articulate  or  more  outraged  members  are  encouraged  to 
join  the  California  Legislative  Council  for  Older  Americans  to  deal  with  their 
frustrations.  However,  most  of  our  members  are  i-eluetant  to  talk  of  tlieir  real 
problems  but  members  of  the  center's  stafi;  who  are  close  to  them  know  of  the 
fears  and  anguish  locked  up  in  them. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  by  Gay  Nadler,  sharing  an  aspect  of  one 
member's  health  concern : 

"As  social  worker  at  the  San  Francisco  Senior  Center,  one  of  my  main  task.-; 
is  to  counsel  the  seniors  and/or  family  and  friends  regarding  concerns  or  problems 
with  wliich  an  elderly  person  is  faced.  By  phone  or  in  i>erson.  I  counsel  ai)proxi- 
mately  8  to  10  people  per  day  and  of  the  many  problems  that  they  need  help  with. 
the  underlying  instigator  of  the  problems  appears  to  be  money  or  lack  of  it. 
With  the  rising  costs  and  their  incomes  remaining  unchanged,  the  seniors  have 
difficulty  obtaining  the  necessities  of  life  (decent  housing,  proper  nutrition,  health 
care)  not  to  mention  the  necessities  for  mental  health  of  being  able  to  }>uy 
attractive  clothing,  have  their  hair  done,  or  go  to  the  movies  .just  to  help  them 
feel  good.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  peoiile  I  see  express  the  real  fear  of  becom- 
ing ill.  They  or  their  friends  have  had  difficulty  paying  for  their  share  of  the 
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medical  l)ills  even  witli  medicai-e.  Roiiio  would  rather  go  without  the  necessities 
of  life  just  to  insure  i)roj)er  health  coverajie. 

••-Mrs.  N.  who  is  a  reciiuent  of  SSI,  having  a  total  income  f>f  $2r>.~  a  month, 
pays  approximately  $2-3  a  month  on  six  different  health  plans.  Knowing  that  she 
will  he  cared  for  is  more  important  to  her  than  anything  else." 

Tills  is  an  extreme  example,  hut  it  is  not  uncommon  to  liud  our  elderly  mem- 
hers  suhscrihing  to  two  or  three  health  companies  at  one  time — paying  for  a 
duplication  in  services. 

We  share  this  because  v.e  have  been  appalled  hy  the  awareness  that  oul.v  19 
percent  of  persons  Go  and  older  have  regular  physical  examinations,  and  24 
percent  have  never  had  a  physical  examination  in  their  lives,  witli  the  balance  of 
i>7  percent  doing  so  irregularly.  (Reference:  "Aging  and  Society,"  Ku.ssell  Sage 
Fcmndatiou.  p.  320).  These  figures  served  as  a  jviwerful  underscoring  of  what 
exi>erience  had  taught  us  that  old  people  become  seriously  ill  and  even  die  need- 
lessly l)ecause  of  under-  or  non-ul  ilization  of  the  health  system. 

A  Senior  Center  directory  published  !>  years  ago  had  400  entries.  The  Directory 
of  Senior  Centers  and  Chilis  recently  completed  liy  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  and  its  National  Institute  of  Senior  Center.s  with  an  AoA  grant,  has  5,000 
entries.  Additionally,  tliis  NCOA  study  shows  that  5.1  million  elderly  persons 
Ijave  used  .senior  centers,  with  7  million  expressing  a  desire  to  do  .so.  The  demand 
for  senior  centers  is  greatest  among  blacks.  -10  percent  <if  this  7  million.  '  See 
NCO A/Harris  study.)  So.  the  senior  center  movement,  less  than  30  years  old 
is  .'blowing  inci-ea.sing  vitality  and  accelerated  growth,  demonstrating  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  elderly  as  a  viable,  congenial,  and  acceptable  place  where  a  rich 
variety  of  life  supporting  services  are  offered  to  maximize  their  well-lteing  and 
keep  them  in  the  community. 

This  incredilile  success  story  has  been  achieved  with  very  limited  staffing  he- 
<-ause  of  limited  funds  and  despite  limited  Federal  funding  of  senior  centers  and 
Congress'  unwillingness  to  appropriate  funds  for  title  Y  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  not  just  to  renovate  or  reconstriict  buildings,  but  to  provide  for  ongoing 
programs  and  staff  sup]iort. 

T  know  that  mo.st  of  the  5.000  .senior  centers  are  operating  with  very  limited 
staffing.  As  a  ca.se  in  vioint.  I  reported  earlier  that  the  San  Francisco  Senior 
Center  serves  over  5,000  persons  60  and  older  and  responds  to  over  7.500  cries 
for  help  on  the  telephone.  Tliis  is  in  addition  to  providing  a  rich  and  varied 
educational  and  recreational  ]»rogram  and  with  over  30  agencies  who  serve  the 
elderly  letting  us  do  their  ca.se  finding  for  them  by  sending  representatives  to 
the  center.  All  of  this  was  accomplished  with  only  three  full-time  employees.  Our 
experience  is  on  target  because  the  NCOA  senior  center  study  reiiorts  that 
natiimally  multi;iurpose  senior  centers  employ  3.1  full-time  paid  staff.  How  much 
more  illnes.s  among  the  elderly  could  lie  prevented  and  how  many  more  lif^ 
saving  services  could  be  provided  at  senior  centers  if  more  staff  could  be  hired? 

In  the  face  of  all  thhs.  the  San  Francisco  Senior  Center  joined  forces  witli  the 
St.  Francis  :Memorial  Hospital  almost  a  year  ago  to  develop  and  establish  a 
comprehen.sive  health  program,  using  the  senior  center  as  the  point  of  entry  into 
that  system. 

Our  proposed  program  brings  the  soci.'il  suiijiortive  services  and  some  health 
services  of  the  San  Francisco  Senior  Center  togetlier  with  the  medical  services  of 
St.  Francis  :Memorial  Hosviital  and  its  medical  staff,  to  proA-ide  a  comprehensive 
health  program  for  San  Franci.sco's  senior  population.  AVe  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram has  much  promise  in  controlling,  even  jiossihly  reducing  medicare  and 
medicaid  expenditures.  The  brinsiing  together  of  the  capacities  of  these  two 
organizations,  we  believe,  will  retluce  the  utilization  of  the  hiirher  cost  medi'-al 
services  such  as  acute  and  hmg-term  care  and  physician  .services.  This  proirram 
was  developed  to  establish  it  as  a  model  to  be  incoriiorated  into  the  thousands  of 
otlier  senior  centers  and  other  providers  of  supportive  services  throughout  tlie 
Nation.  We  firmly  believed  that  this  is  the  kind  of  innovative,  alternative  health 
care  delivery  system  envisioned  by  the  Congress  when  it  legislated  Tublic  Law 
!t2-a03.  sections  222  and  245. 

The  year  we  have  spent  moving  amongst  health  officials,  many  of  whom  have 
(|uicklv  seen  the  real  merit  in  this  program,  may  well  speak  to  the  issue  of 
whether  the  legislators  who  produced  this  legislation  are  satisfied  fJiat  the 
health  agencies  have  approjiriately  responded  to  the  intent  of  section.'^  222  and 
•>45  of  Public  T^w  R2-603— mandating  health  agencies  to  experiment  and  ilevelon 
new  models  for  health  delivery— 3  years  after  this  legislation  has  been  enacted. 
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We  were  first  motimted  to  put  snchi  a  program  together  because  funding  was 
available  in  May-June  1974  from  the  California  Regional  Medical  Programs. 
Our  attempt  to  secure  funds  from  them  was  unsuccessful— short  lived  but  merci- 
ful Then  began  several  months  of  moving  around  to  various  health  agencies 
being  considerably  helped  by  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Altman's  office  (Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation)  and  that  of  Clifton  Gaus,  ORS, 
SSA  Washington,  D.C.  He  made  an  appropriate  referral  in  August  1974  to 
(Jane  E  Fullerton)  DiA^ision  of  Health  Research,  OPDT,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Roekville,  Md.  There  things  bogged  down  until  Gerald 
Sparer  Acting  Director,  Division  of  Health  Services  Evaluation,  who  has  been 
consistently  straightforward  and  helpful,  met  with  us  in  San  Francisco  some 
months  later  on  December  10.  In  a  December  16,  1974  letter  he  states,  "It  was 
time  to  provide  (us)  with  as  clear  a  statement  of  realities  of  funding  as  is  pos- 
sible ^0  that  we  could  make  alternative  plans."  He  assured  us  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  interested  in  further  experimentation  in  222.  The  planning  process,  of 
course,  has  been  far  too  long  delayed  but  I  believe  Fullerton  and  (Lois)  Chatham 
will  be  moving  fairly  aggressively  on  this.  He  predicted  further  delay  beyond 
spring  as  Lois  Chatliam^established  task  forces  to  determine  criteria  regarding 
incidental  and  supportive  services.  In  December  we  learned  that  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  had  funds  for  model  projects  but  after  joining  forces  with  NCOA, 
as  a  gi-antee  agency,  we  were  discouraged  by  AoA  to  pursue  funding  from  them. 
Because  of  a  contact  at  the  social  worker's  conference  in  San  Francisco  in  Mny 
of  this  year  with  Mr.  Bill  Morrill,  Secretary  of  Planning  and  Evaluation,  HEW, 
the  matter  of  funding  this  program  which  could  be  a  model  for  thousands  of 
senior  centers  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Joe  Eichenliolz  of  this  office. 

In  view  of  our  unsuccessful  efforts  to  secure  funds  even  to  complete  a  research 
desiirn  that  might  make  it  possible  to  secure  startup  money  through  Sparer's 
office  and  for  many  other  reasons,  senior  center  personnel  view  with  alarm  the 
disproportionate  attention  given  to  an  excellent  but  limited  model,  namely  day 
care  centers.  These  centers  are  designed  to  serve  that  small  percentage — 
average  5  percent  of  those  elderly  whose  only  alternative  is  a  nursing  home. 
I  am  not  minimizing  the  importance  of  this  population  or  this  model,  but  I  a}n 
suggesting  at  least  equal  time  for  a  model  serving  the  95  percent,  many  of  them 
frail,  considerably  impaired  and  disoriented  older  persons.  There  are  approxi- 
n-ately  20  day  care  centers  serving  their  limited  population  of  elderly  clients 
for  approximately  $20/day/person,  whereas  some  senior  centers  are  serving 
their  clients  for  as  little  as  $50/person/per  year.  This  situation  becomes  even 
more  confused  when  legislation  is  designed  to  add  to  the  originally  conceived 
medically  oriented  senior  day  care  centers,  all  of  the  supportive  services  pro- 
vided at  a  senior  center.  It  would  seem  to  be  more  cost  beneficial,  given  the 
impressive  network  of  senior  centers  already  in  place,  vdth  most  of  the  services 
the  legislators  propose  be  added  already  in  place  in  the  senior  centers  to  add 
day  care  centers  as  programs  to  the  existing  senior  centers  and  avoid  costly 
duplication. 

The  senior  center  movement  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us  has  had  its 
detractors,  those  who  fail  to  realize  how  acceptable  and  important  senior  cen- 
ters are  to  America's  elderly ;  those  who  have  refused  to  look  at  Ihe  real  growtli 
and  achievements  of  senior  centers  and  the  increasing  number  of  centers  that 
have  accepted  the  multipurpose  model  to  expand  and  strengthen  their  programs 
beyond  recreation  and  education  to  include  information  and  refeii-al.  counseling, 
a  considerable  range  of  health  services  and  other  such  supportive  and  lifesaving 
services. 

The  tremendous  potential  that  inheres  in  senior  centers  has  hardly  been  real- 
ized, somewhat  documented  by  the  fact  the  7  million  older  Americans  want  to 
participate  in  center  life,  or  2  million  more  than  are  already  utilizing  centers 
and  who  view  them  as  alternatives  to  malnutrition,  frail  health,  impairment, 
frustration,  futility,  loneliness,  and  suicide. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming  to  San  Francisco  and  holding  this  hearing 
so  that  we  may  share  some  of  our  concerns  and  frustrations.  Obviously,  we  share 
the  concern  you  expre.<-*sed  in  your  opening  remarks  for  the  need  for  a  more 
rational  health  delivery  system  and  we  trust  that  such  hearings  will  enable  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  to  provide  funds  so  that  more  needy  elderly 
persons  can  be  maintained  in  the  community,  especially  through  the  impressive 
network  of  senior  centers  that  already  exist  in  the  United  States. 
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STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  HEARING 

AUDIENCE 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  a  form  was  made  available  by 
the  chainnan  to  those  attending  ^yho  wished  to  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  but  were  unable  to  testify  because  of  time  limita- 
tions. The  form  read  as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Tunney  :  If  there  had  been  time  for  everyone  to  speak  at  the 
hearing  on  "Future  Directions  in  Social  Security,"  in  San  Francisco,  on  May 
15, 1975, 1  would  have  said  : 

The  following  replies  were  received : 

Crown  Prince  Arcadia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Give  people  40  years  of  age  and  older  an  opportunity  to  be  sent  to  an  area 
where  whatever  they  want  will  be  given  to  them  for  one  year.  Then  kill  them  if 
they  like,  as  a  consenting  sexual  act,  work  of  art,  scientific  experiment,  etc. 
The  entire  physical  plane  is  only  an  optical  illusion.  We  only  think  we  are  here. 
It  really  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  you  do.  You  come  right  back.  Death 
does  not  exist,  it  is  only  a  phase  we  pass  through  to  eternal  life. 

We  the  people  are  the  Government.  You  and  all  the  others  that  work  for  us, 
are  our  "public  servants."  Because  you  do  not  agree  with  another's  political  or 
religious  belief  gives  you  no  authority  to  judge.  No  person  should  be  in  any 
jail  or  prison  for  gambling  when  gambling  is  legal  in  Las  Vegas.  Extradite  or 
transfer  any  person  upon  conviction  into  area  where  what  they  wish  to  do 
they  may.  Preserve  time  elements,  and  customers,  in  designated  areas  for  pos- 
terity. 

Theodore  G.  Knowles,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Need  for  7  days  a  week  :  meal  service. 
Food  stamps. 


Hazel  G.  La:mond,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

My  concern  is  being  not  able  to  earn  more  than  $2,520.  Now  I  am  fortunate 
that  I  have  the  health  and  ability  to  work,  but  to  be  unable  to  earn  so  little  is 
a  hardship.  I  am  all  alone  and  must  pay  for  all  my  expenses.  I  have  paid  into 
social  security  since  1937  and  I  feel  that  the  law  is  very  unfair.  I  should  think 
the  government  would  be  glad — I  do  not  seek  extra  help,  I  believe  in  trying  to 
help  myself  as  long  as  I  can.  I'll  be  70  years  old  1  year  from  now. 


Sadie  Lebow,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  need  food  stamps. 
•     Our  SSI  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  rising  cost-of-living  expenses.  Why  not 
put  the  young  unemployed  to  work  to  build  homes?  This  would  stimulate  the 
economy  and  cut  down  on  welfare  and  the  crime  rate. 
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WORDEX    McDOXALD,    BERKELEY,    CaLIF. 

I  believe  it  is  futile  to  talk  about  better  economic  situations  for  senior  citizens 
if  you  do  not  talk  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  and  the  reductions  of  our 
defense  budj^et. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  let  old  people  suffer  \Yhile  spending  some  $75  billion  for  arms 
to  be  used  against  our  one-enemy — the  Cambodians. 

Also,  you  haven't  hear*  anything  until  you  hear  from  the  aged  blacks,  Chicano, 
Filipino,  and  Asians. 

I 
LilA  Rowan,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Push  for  SO  percent  increase  in  social  security.  Elderly  needs  the  extra  money 
to  upgrade  their  standard  of  living.  Elderly  are  forced  to  choose  between  ade- 
(juate  health  care  or  empty  stomachs,  and  full  stomachs  or  inadequate  health 
care.  Somehow,  change  the  rule  that  an  increase  in  social  security  will  not  lead 
to  a  decrease  in  welfare  money. 

Harry  and  Ruth  Sheer,  IIayward,  Calif. 

The  case  of  the  elderly  is  and  has  been  a  national  disgrace.  I  was  disappointed 
that  you  were  the  only  Federal  official  to  hear  our  grievances  and  since  you  are 
running  for  office  in  1976,  anything  you  may  do  for  the  elderly  in  the  bay  area 
will  certainly  result  in  ycnir  reelection.  We  old  people  will  make  our  voices 
heard  in  the  election — you  can  count  on  that.  Please  pass  this  message  on  to  your 
colleague.  Senator  Cranston. 

YioLA  VoLG,  Berkeley,   Calif. 

]Mandatory  retirement  is  discrimination  against  many  able  people  who  would 
like  to  remain  self-siipporting  and  who  could  contribute  to  their  own  well-being 
and  the  community  (and  even  the  income  tax  revenues). 

Under  the  present  retirement  practices,  elderly  persons  become  a  burden.  They 
lose  interest  in  life — their  skills  deteriorate.  Lack  of  income  often  prohibits 
adequate  preventative  health  care.  Seniors  cannot  afford  to  go  to  a  doctor  at  the 
onset  of  an  illness.  The  $60  deductible  induces  people  to  "tough  it  out"  until  they 
are  seriously  ill  and  helpless.  Comprehensive,  i;niversal  health  care  is  n.ecessary 
to  keep  all  persons  in  good  health,  and  prevent  becoming  helpless  and  a  burden. 

Priorities : 

1.  Universal  health  care  with  no  fees  attached  (as  in  other  countries). 

2.  Jobs  for  those  able  and  wanting  to  work. 
I  favor  the  Kennedv-Gorman  bill. 
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FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


FRIDAY,  MAY  16,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  ox  Aging, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif, 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  Patriotic 
Hall,  rx)S  Angeles,  Calif.,  Senator  John  V.  Tunney  presiding. 
Present :  Senator  Tunney. 

Also  present:  William  E.  Oriol,  staff  director;  George  Cronin,  pro- 
fessional staff  member;  Gerald  Yee,  minority  professional  staff  mem- 
ber; Teddi  Fine,  special  assistant  to  Senator  Tunney;  Patricia  G. 
Oriol,  chief  clerk;  and  Kathryn  Dann.  assistant  chief  clerk. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  PRESIDING 

Senator  Tunnet.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Skyrocketing  prices  for  life's  basic  necessities  have  placed  a  night- 
marish hardship  on  the  average  American  family.  For  millions  of 
elderly  whose  social  security  payments,  pensions,  or  meager  savings 
simply  won't  stretch,  high  prices  are  intolerable.  Many  senior  citizens 
almost  literally  live  from  day  to  day.  Many  subsist  on  inadequate  diets, 
live  in  substandard  housing,  and  go  without  decent  medical  care  be- 
cause of  inflation's  relentless  upward  spiral. 

In  the  last  2  yeare  alone,  the  cost  of  medical  care  has  increased  21 
percent.  Fuel  and  utility  bills  are  up  nearly  31  percent.  Food  at  the 
supermarket  is  up  more  than  27  percent.  Rents  have  increased  by  10 
percent ;  clothing  by  nearly  12  percent;  household  furniture  by  26  per- 
cent. The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  has  soared  more  than  47  percent, 
margarine  by  more  than  100  percent,  and  sugar  has  gone  off  the 
charts — up  237  percent. 

Federal  and  State  programs  have  tried  and  continue  to  try,  to  ap- 
pease the  psychological  and,  indeed,  physical  ravages  which  beset  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  The  efforts  are  commendable  but  have  been 
hampered  by  an  administration  which,  in  its  haste  to  balance  our  swol- 
len budget,  has  cut  cruelly  into  those  programs  which  would  best  try  to 
insure  the  continued  dignity  of  life  for  countless  seniors.  The  most 
damaging  blow  was  proposed  earlier  this  year  when  President  Ford 
asked  that  a  social  security  increase  due  in  Jul}^  be  kept  to  5  percent. 
And  yet,  under  law,  that  increase  should  be  8  percent. 

Senate  Opposes  5-Percent  Loiitation 

The  Senate  has  passed  an  amendment  opposing  the  5-porcent  limit. 
Yet  the  President  and  HEW  Secretary  Weinberger,  despite  the  action 
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of  the  Senate  and  the  widespread  opposition  among  the  Nation's 
elderly,  stubbornly  hold  fast  to  the  5-percent  ceiling. 

In  these  hearings  we  hope  to  further  amplify  the  need  to  oppose 
such  a  ceiling.  We  need  to  determine  whether  the  cost-of-living  pro- 
vision itself  truly  reflects  cost  increases  on  those  items  of  most  crucial 
concern  to  the  elderly :  Health  care,  housing,  utilities,  transportation, 
and  food.  Was  the  system  established  by  Congress  in  1972  to  provide 
a  yearly  adjustment  adequate?  Are  more  frequent  adjustments 
necesssary  ? 

In  this  morning's  Los  Angeles  Tiines  there  is  an  article  which  in- 
dicates that  Secretary  Weinberger  is  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 
is  wrong  in  insisting  upon  the  8-percent  increase  rather  than  5  per- 
cent. He  says  he  feels  that  5  percent  is  adequate.  It  is  ironic,  I  think, 
that  the  Secretary  should  make  this  statement  at  a  time  when  the 
Committee  on  Aging  is  working  at  this  hearing  and  in  others  to 
demonstrate  that  the  elderly  are  prime  victims  of  inflation  and  they 
deserve  what  is  due  them  by  law,  which  is  a  full  8  percent. 

Elderly  "Scapegoats" 

The  Secretary  is  trying  to  make  older  Americans  in  this  country 
scapegoats  for  the  administration's  policies.  I  think  we,  in  this  room, 
should  express  our  resentment  by  sending  a  cascade  of  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

I  feel  anybody  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  view  the  problems 
at  the  grassroots  level — and  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  must  occasionally 
get  out  to  the  grassroots — could  not  possibly  state  that  the  senior 
citizens  are  not  entitled  to  everything  due  them  by  law  and  a  lot 
more  that  is  not  covered  by  the  law. 

But  even  improved  social  security  and  SSI  benefits  can  do  only 
part  of  the  job.  We  need  a  much  more  rational  health  delivery  sys- 
tem, innovations  to  reduce  the  cost  of  utilities  to  low-income  people, 
adequate  and  accessible  mass  transportation,  and  other  actions  which 
can  help  reduce  drains  on  retirement  income. 

These  hearings  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  yesterday  in  San  Francisco,  include  some  testimony  from 
State  and  local  officials.  But  we  will  hear  primarily  from  the  senior 
citizens  themselves — those  who  have  been  backed  to  the  wall  by  higher 
and  higher  prices. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  committees  of  Congress  have  a  tend- 
ency to  become  isolated  and  insulated  in  the  grandiose  chandeliered 
chambers  of  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Too  often,  committees  hear  from 
the  bureaucrats  and  agency  heads  and  they  don't  hear  from  people, 
which  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  bring  these  committee  hearings  to  Cali- 
fornia where  11  percent  of  the  Nation's  elderly  live. 

Many  of  the  people  who  we'll  be  hearing  from  today  could  not 
possibly  afford  a  trip  to  Washington,  could  not  possibly  afford  a  hotel 
bill  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  They  have  no  funds  for  the  airline  ticket. 
What  they  have  to  do  with  the  nickels  and  pennies  they  have  is  apply 
them  to  food  and  to  clothing  and  to  the  increased  cost  of  housing. 

But  I  believe  their  testimony  is  essential  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  human  dimensions  of  inflation  and  develop  solutions  for  its  con- 
trol. 
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When  I  came  in  here  today,  a  reporter  said :  "^\Tiy  are  we  having 
another  hearing  on  the  Xation's  aged  >.  We'\e  heard  so  much  about  the 
Nation's  aged."  I  said:  "But  what  have  we  done  about  it?" 

The  problem  we  have  is  that  there  are  so  many  people  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  pursuing  their  own  legislative  objectives  that,  unless  you  keep 
the  pressure  on,  unless  you  keep  a  constant  record  of  hearings,  the 
pi-oblems  of  the  aged  get  lost.  Although  they're  terribly  important  to 
the  aged,  when  you  consider  the  problems  of  the  military,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmers,  and  the  problems  of  other  urban  dwellers,  the 
problems  of  the  aged  get  lost. 

That  is  the  reason  we're  out  here:  To  build  up  yet  another  record, 
and,  hopefully,  we  are  going  to  be  able,  as  a  result  of  these  hearings, 
to  have  a  legislative  package  which  at  least  will  accomplish  some  of 
the  things  that  are  needed.  And  one  of  the  most  important  is  legisla- 
tion to  plug  the  loopholes  of  the  social  security  law  that  now  forces 
widows  to  lose  their  pension  rights  when  their  husbands  die — most 
unfair.  There  are  many  other  cracks  in  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
have  to  be  closed. 

Xow,  let's  get  going  with  our  hearing  schedule.  First,  we  will  hear 
from  Emma  McFarlin,  who  is  special  assistant  to  Mayor  Bradley 

WELCOMING  REMARKS  BY  EMMA  McFARLIN,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 

TO  MAYOR  BRADLEY 

Ms.  McFarlin.  Senator  Tunney  and  guests,  on  behalf  of  Mayor 
Bradley,  I  first  want  to  extend  to  you  a  welcome  to  Los  Angeles  for 
these  hearings.  You  who  are  personal  acquaintances  of  the  mayor  and 
the  senior  citizens  who  live  here  know  that  this  is  one  of  his  prime- 
priority  agenda  items.  The  various  areas  you  mentioned — transporta- 
tion, housing,  the  inflated  cost  of  food,  and  other  cost-of-living  items — 
are  things  to  which  he  has  addressed  himself.  He  wishes  to  commend 
you  for  coming  to  hear  from  the  senior  citizens  in  Los  Angeles  about 
their  plight. 

As  you  are  aware,  he  holds  open  house  once  a  month,  at  which  time 
he  invites  constituents,  many  of  whom  are  elderly  and  senior  citizens, 
to  come  in  and  explain  to  him  what  problems  plague  them  most,  what 
things  they  need,  and  what  they  feel  government  can  and  should  do  to 
assist  them. 

He  will  present  to  you  and  your  con>mittee  a  total  package  of  letters 
from  his  constituents  as  well  as  testimony  from  his  staff  indicating 
the  identification  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  senior  citizens. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  Sam  Kolb,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Advisory  Committee  on  Problems  of 
the  Aged. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  McFarlin. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  SAMUEL  KOLB,  CHAIRMAN,  CITY  OF 
LOS  ANGELES  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGED 

Mr.  KoLB.  Hon.  Senator  Tunney,  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  today 
to  meet  in  such  a  place  as  Patriotic  Hall.  With  this,  I  am  going  to  ask 
everybody  to  rise  and  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  America. 
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[Whereupon,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  American  flag  was 
given  by  all  present.] 

Mr.  KoLB.  Thank  you. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  today  to  introduce  such  a  man  whom  we 
have  here  today,  who  is  going  to  conduct  the  hearing,  and  who  has 
exerted  all  of  his  time  into  the  aging  program  for  the  elderly  and  the 
depressed.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, Senator  Tunney. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you,  INIr.  Kolb.  I  appreciate  your  being 
here,  and  I  appreciate  your  being  here,  Ms.  McFarlin.  I  hope  you  will 
tell  Mayor  Bradley  how  much  we  appreciate  his  statement,  the  fact 
he  has  been  so  interested  in  these  problems,  and  will  continue  to  support 
this  committee  in  our  efforts  to  get  legislation  through.  Thank  you. 

Our  first  panel  is  made  up  of  James  Carbray,  Robert  A.  Forst,  and 
Mary  Voeller.  Mr.  Carbray  is  vice  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens.  Mr.  Forst  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Xational 
League  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  Mary  Voeller  is  the  chairman.  Social 
Security  Committee,  California  State  Joint  Legislative  Council. 

I  might  just  point  out  that  anybody  in  the  audience  may  submit  a 
statement  to  the  committee.  You  may  discuss  particular  problems  that 
you're  concerned  about,  a  general  problem,  or  it  could  be  a  specific 
problem  that  you  feel  the  committee  ought  to  address.  We  have  some 
printed  forms  here  which  are  available  to  you  out  at  the  front  desk. 
If  you  want  to  fill  this  out  you  can  either  hand  it  to  me  or  the  commit- 
tee after  the  hearing  or  you  can  send  it  to  me  in  care  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  That  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record 
as  if  it  had  been  read  here.*  If  you  raise  a  specific  problem,  we'll  try 
to  help  you  with  it. 

Please  proceed,  Mr.  Carbray. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  CARBRAY,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  Carbray.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

My  name  is  Jim  Carbray  of  Whittier,  Calif.  I  am  a  vice  president 
of  the  314-million-member  voluntary  organization  of  seniors,  known 
nationally  as  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  love,  with  your  consent,  to  preface  my  state- 
ment with  just  a  bit  of  background  on  the  issue. 

First  of  all,  in  the  past  3  months  in  particular,  the  press  and  the 
media  have  been  resplendent  with  reports  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  obvi- 
ously predict  that  there  wouldn't  be  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  benefits 
as  they  fall  due  within  the  next  25  years. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  face  of  these  charges,  five 
former  Secretaries  of  HEW,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  have 
issued  a  joint  statement  which  I  think  clears  the  air  considerably.  In 
substance,  it  says  social  security  is  here  to  stay.  They  recognize,  as  you 
and  I  do,  there  are  some  inadequacies  in  it ;  there  are  some  loopholes 
as  you  referred  to  them,  Senator,  but  it  is  here  to  stay.  As  long  as 
there's  an  America  there  will  be  a  social  security  system.  We  can  take 
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care  of  the  loopholes  and  the  inadequacies  by  the  appropriate  amend- 
ments. I  wanted  to  touch  on  this. 

One  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  that  tliese  funds  have  been  depleted 
somewhat  is  the  fact,  if  you  look  around,  you  will  find  there  are  9  mil- 
lion unemployed  who  are  not  making  their  regular  contribution  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  Of  course,  you  multiply  that  by  2  because 
there  are  employers  who  are  not  making  them  as  relates  to  the  funds 
of  those  individuals  who  are  unemployed.  I  think  we  have  to  take  this 
into  account. 

Now,  let  me  touch  very  briefly  on  the  statement  that  was  made  this 
morning  in  the  press  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Weinberger.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  anyone  could 
hold  fast  and  give  serious  consideration  to  the  request  to  reduce  the 
8  percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  social  security  benefits  to  5  per- 
cent, as  proposed  by  the  administration,  when,  at  the  present  time,  it's 
a  matter  of  record  that  we  have  over  lyo  million  recipients  of  social 
security  benefits  presently  i-eceiving  less  than  $100  a  month ;  that  25 
percent  of  all  of  the  older  people  in  this  Nation  who  are  recipients  of 
social  security  are  living  on  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  I  think 
the  statement  by  Secretar^^  Weinberger  is  reprehensible,  to  say  the 
least,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  facts  to  the  contrary. 

Most  Serious  Problem 

I'd  like  to  deal  Avith  what  I  think  is  the  most  serious  problem 
relating  to  the  future  of  the  social  security  system — namely,  the 
glaring  need  to  provide  a  more  adequate  financial  base.  In  ap- 
proaching this  effort  we  must  first,  however,  enact  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  Social  Security  Administration  from  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  its  political  influences,  in  fact  or  implied,  related  thereto. 

I  propose  the  enactment — and  this  is  the  position  of  the  national 
council — of  Senator  Frank  Church's  Senate  bill  No.  388,  which  would 
place  the  Social  Security  Administration  under  an  autonomous 
Federal  Commission  whose  members  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  staggered  and  determined  by  lot. 
This  would  prohibit  once  and  for  all  any  partisan  political  influences 
or  pressure  by  any  future  administration  and  would  assure  the  total 
independence  of  the  Commission. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  relating  to  the  financing  of  the  monthly  benefit  program, 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  amendments  make  the  Federal  Government 
an  equal  third  partner  in  the  financing  of  this  program  by  a  continu- 
ing, ongoing  monthly  contribution  from  general  revenues.  I  oppose 
Senator  Long's  i-ecent  request  for  an  increase  in  the  employee  con- 
tribution because,  in  my  mind,  the  present  level  of  5.85  percent  of  in- 
come is  the  saturation  point. 

We  nmst  also  avoid  any  proposal  which  would  provide  only  for 
periodic  or  stopgap,  lump-sum  contributions  from  general  revenues 
which  would  involve  budgetary  considerations  or  appropriations  by 
Congress  annually.  This  would  made  the  future  of  the  whole  social 
security  program  subject  to  the  political  whims  and  influences  of  Con- 
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gress  and  defeat  the  very  principle  and  purpose  of  Senator  Church's 
bill. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world  con- 
tribute to  the  financing  of  their  federal  pension  systems,  can  we  afford 
to  do  less  ?  I  think  not. 

This  great  Nation  of  ours,  during  the  past  40-odd  years,  has  liter- 
ally given  away  over  $190  billion  to  other  peoples  around  the  world 
with  no  strings  attached  and  presently  is  considering  a  new  foreign 
aid  bill  of  over  $6  billion.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  expending  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  a  national  humanitarian  effort  to 
help  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Southeast  Asian  war — surely  this 
Nation  must  realize  its  first  obligation  is  to  its  own.  To  my  mind, 
no  nation  is  any  stronger  than  its  people :  those  who  work,  who  fight, 
and  even  die  for  this  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carbray.  I'll  have 
some  questions  for  you  later. 

Please  proceed,  Mr.  Forst. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  A.  FORST,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr,  FoRST.  Senator  Tunney,  members  of  the  hearing,  my  name  is 
Robert  A,  Forst.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  National  League 
of  Senior  Citizens,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  impact  that  inflation  is  having  on  older  Americans.  I 
could  give  this  testimony  in  one  sentence,  "Inflation  is  literally  killing 
senior  citizens." 

Before  inflation  became  so  full  blown,  we  had  in  this  country  more 
than  25  percent  of  our  senior  citizens  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  and  ill-cared 
for.  They  suffered  even  then  from  insufficient  income.  One  does  not 
have  to  Ibe  a  learned  man  to  know  what  inflation  has  done  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  some  of  the  thousands  of  letters 
we  receive: 

Buy  dog  food,  buy  cat  food,  send  it  to  Congress.  Tell  them  to  eat  it.  I  do. 
Mix  it  with  an  onion  and  fry  it.  Even  dog  food  or  cat  food  isn't  cheap  nowadays. 
I  would  give  most  anything  I  have  to  be  able  to  buy  a  roast  of  beef. 

Another  letter: 

Today,  just  1  week  before  my  checks  come  again,  I  spent  $2.19  for  food. 
Must  wait  till  next  Tuesday  before  my  SS  check  comes.  Yes,  I'll  be  out  of 
human  food  and  dog  food  both.  I  do  not  have  a  dog  but  I  have  a  cat  to  starve 
with  me.  I  plan  to  take  her  after  the  first  of  the  month  and  have  her  put  to 
sleep. 

Another  letter: 

T  haven't  started  on  dog  food  yet  but  if  this  inflation  isn't  soon  curbed,  no 
telling  what  we  will  be  eating.  I  live  mostly  on  cheap  TV  dinners  and  vegetable 
soup. 

They  go  on,  but  I  would  like  today  to  confine  most  of  my  testimony 
to  medical  care.  You  know,  a  senior  citizen  has  to  pay  his  rent  or  be 
thrown  out,  A  senior  citizen  must  pay  his  utilities  or  they  are  shut 
off.  When  you're  hit  with  inflation  on  a  low  monthly  income,  there 
are  only  two  items  on  which  a  senior  citizen  can  save:  one  is  food 
and  the  other  is  health  care.  When  either  or  both  of  these  are  used 
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so  that  one  can  exist,  then  they  have  embarked  on  a  vicious  cycle 
that  can  only  deteriorate  the  situation  more.  Study  after  study 'has 
shown  what  inflation  has  done  to  health  care. 

Wlien  medicare  was  enacted,  it  was  supposed  to  assume  80  percent 
of  the  reasonable  health  cost  of  aged  Americans.  We  have  seen  that 
80  percent  diminish  to  65  percent,  to  57  percent,  to  42  percent,  and 
accordmg  to  the  latest  figures,  now  37  percent.  The  older  American 
is  now  paying  63  percent.  The  senior  citizen  is  now  paying  more  for 
medical  care  than  he  paid  before  medicare  was  enacted  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  senior  citizen  has  found  less  and  less  doctors  who  are 
willing  to  accept  medicare  or  medicaid  assignment.  Too  often  we 
have  heard  stories  of  doctors  replying,  "That's  your  problem"  in 
answer  to  a  senior  citizen's  statement  that  he  or  she  is  on  medicare, 
and  then  the  physician  refuses  to  make  any  adjustment  in  his  fee 
for  services. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  can  anyone  deny  that  inflation  is  literally 
killing  senior  citizens?  It  is  undeniable  that  most  senior  citizens 
cannot  afford  anywhere  near  proper  and  adequate  health  care.  Yet 
from  time  to  time  we  hear  elected  officials  say  that  senior  citizens 
are  overutilizing  medicare.  Just  this  morning  we  heard  a  Secretary 
of  HEW  come  out  and  decry  that  senior  citizens,  in  getting  an  8.1- 
percent  increase  on  social  security,  are  getting  too  much.  These  same 
officials  deride  senior  citizens  again  on  overutilization  of  medicare. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  More  and  more  senior  citi- 
zens are  finding  they  cannot  afford  to  utilize  medicare,  much  less  to 
overutilize. 

Elderly  Can  III- Afford  Overutilization 

There  is  overutilization,  but  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  provider  and 
not  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  It  is  the  physician  who  decides  how 
many  treatments  are  to  be  made,  not  the  senior  citizen.  It  is  not  the 
senior  citizen  who  decides  to  be  hospitalized  or  how  long  the  stay  of 
hospitalization  should  be.  It  is  not  the  senior  citizen  who  decides  to 
change  the  terminology'  so  that  medicare  will  pay  higher  costs.  It  is 
not  the  senior  citizen  who  decides  that  medicare  should  be  billed  from 
a  different  office  so  that  medicare  allowances  will  be  higher.  It  is  not 
the  senior  citizen  who  bills  for  duplication  of  services.  It  is  not  the 
senior  citizen  who  establishes  what  fees  shall  be  or  what  constitutes 
a  reasonable  charge. 

It  is,  however,  the  senior  citizen  who  must  pay  more  and  more 
and  more  for  less  and  less  and  less  health  care.  We  are  hearing  from 
more  senior  citizens  than  ever  before  who  say :  "We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  go  for  needed  medical  attention,"  and  this  is  a  direct  result 
of  inflation. 

Many  times  Members  of  Congress  pat  themselves  on  the  back  for 
voting  a  social  security  increase  but,  in  most  cases,  these  increases  do 
not  put  one  penny  more  in  the  hands  of  senior  citizens.  Constant 
increases  in  rent,  in  utilities,  in  food,  in  clothing,  in  heating,  and  in 
medical  care  wipe  out  the  entire  increase. 

AATiat  Congress  must  do  is  come  up  with  new,  bold,  innovative  steps. 
Why  shouldn't  county  medical  associations  make  available  a  list  of 
physicians    who    accept    medicare   or   Medi-Cal    assignment?    Why 
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shouldn't  chano:es  be  made  which  would  permit  physicians  to  use  a 
central  service  agency  for  filling  out  medicare  claims?  This  would 
alleviate  the  need  for  each  doctor  to  have  personnel  in  his  office  to 
handle  these  forms.  It  would  operate  similar  to  an  answering  service. 
It  would  oflfer  savings  that  could  be  passed  on. 

"Why  shouldn't  there  be  a  medicare  credit  system  which  would  give 
an  incentive  to  senior  citizens  for  unused  medicare?  In  fact,  such  a 
program  would  save  both  the  U.S.  Government  and  senior  citizens 
money.  In  other  words,  if  the  Government  figured  it  cost  S400  a  year 
per  medicare  recipient  but  a  senior  did  not  use  that,  why  not  give 
him  a  credit  for  50  percent  for  the  following  year  ? 

AVhy  shouldn't  there  be  a  model  demonstration  project  on  health 
care  for  senior  citizens?  This  could  be  a  new  class  of  proprietary  hos- 
pital. This  hospital  could  offer  all  services,  including  inpatient  and 
outpatient,  and  in  all  cases  accept  medicare  and  Medi-Cal  assignment. 
Any  physician  in  the  community  who  accepts  medicare  or  Medi-Cal 
would  have  full  hospital  privileges.  If  this  were  done,  the  patient 
would  receive  better  care  at  less  cost  to  himself  and  to  the  Government, 
and  the  hospital  could  prosper  as  well. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  innovative  ideas  that  Congress  must 
explore  to  eliminate  the  health  care  problems  of  our  aged.  There  are 
many  more,  but  first,  Congress  must  resolve  to  solve  the  health  care 
problems  of  our  senior  citizens  and  not  ojffer  "take  two  aspirins  and 
call  me  tomorrow." 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Forst.  Mrs.  Voeller,  you  may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  VOELLER,  CHAIRMAN,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COMMITTEE,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  JOINT  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL, 
NATIONAL  RETIRED  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION/AMERICAN  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

Mrs.  Voeller.  Senator  Tunney  and  friends,  my  name  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Voeller  and  I  am  from  Redlands,  Calif. 

Today  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,*  with 
over  1  million  members  in  California  and  over  8  million  members 
nationwide.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  NRTA/AARP  Joint  State 
Legislative  Committee,  and  chairman  of  its  committee  on  social 
security. 

During  the  past  year,  our  legislative  voice  has  supported  legislation 
to  improve  SSI.  I  testified  on  this  in  Long  Beach  before  our  State 
Commission  on  aging  last  December. 

Now  we  must  expand  our  role  to  not  only  work  for  new  legislation 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  Americans,  but  to  provide  lead- 
ership to  improve  the  existing  legislation  and  regulations.  Through  our 
membership  we  have  become  aware  of  many  problems  the  older  people 
face  when  dealing  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  and,  more 
specifically,  the  problems  involved  with  supplemental  security  income. 

•See  prepared  statement  of  NRTA/AARP,  appendix  1,  item  1,  p.  1303. 
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The  merit  of  a  society  is  said  to  be  intimately  related  to  how  it 
provides  for  the  welfare  of  its  older  members.  Herein  lies  an  Ameri- 
can tragedy.  Americans  have  not  faced  their  responsibility  to  those 
whose  work  and  efforts  have  contributed  substantiallv  to  a  society  that 
is  unequal  in  the  option  of  comforts  and  security  it  offers  its  younger 
members. 

The  most  crucial  factor  contributing  to  older  Americans'  living  con- 
ditions is  the  inability  of  the  national  leadership  to  curb  the  distress- 
ing upAvard  trend  of  inflation.  To  understand  the  problem  more 
clearly,  it  is  critical  that  the  most  pressing  concerns  be  highlighted. 

Let  us  examine  the  three  basic  concerns  of  the  elderly:  Income, 
health,  and  housing.  The  No.  1  and  most  important  factor  is  income. 
In  most  cases,  income  of  the  older  person  is  fixed.  According  to  the 
1970  census,  70  out  of  evei*y  100  male  and  86  out  of  every  100  female 
heads  of  household,  aged  65  and  over,  are  not  in  the  labor  force.  These 
figures  have  become  worse  in  the  past  5  years. 

We  have  had  social  security  increases,  but  inflation  has  eaten  this 
up  faster  than  we  receive  it.  In  1972,  the  low  budget  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  $3,442,  which  was  $118  a  year  more  than  the 
average  couple  receives. 

Let  us  look  back  over  the  last  20  years.  Let  us  go  to  1946  and  call  it 
a  base  when  a  dollar  would  be  worth  100  cents.  By  1956  it  was  worth 
only  72  cents.  By  1966  it  was  worth  only  60  cents.  Today  this  dollar 
is  worth  only  38  cents. 

Many  of  our  older  Americans  are  living  on  dollars  saved  before 
that.  I  spoke  to  a  fine  old  gentleman  in  his  eighties  who  told  me  how 
hard  he  had  worked  and  saved  for  old  age — his  dollars  now  are  worth 
only  20  cents  each  and  he  will  soon  need  SSI. 

The  working  3'ears  of  these  older  Americans  included  a  1929  depres- 
sion when  salaries  were  very  low.  Teachers  earned  $50  per  month  for 
9  months.  I  was  one.  I  managed  a  dental  clinic  in  the  late  1930's  for 
$60  a  month.  So  you  can  guess  how  much  could  be  saved  and  now  infla- 
tion comes  to  take  most  of  that. 

The  next  generation  of  older  Americans  should  have  it  much  better 
since  wages  have  been  rising  the  past  20  years.  If  persons  had  not 
been  forced  to  retire,  as  they  have  been,  they  would  be  in  better  shape 
today.  I  would  say  we  should  allow  a  pei-son  to  work  as  long  as  he 
is  able  or  wishes,  without  being  forced  to  retire.  If  we  take  care  of 
those  who  were  faced  with  the  depression  years,  forced-to-retire  years, 
and  now  inflation  years,  and  change  our  laws  for  the  future,  it  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  our  social  security  system  and  our  people  as 
well. 

The  Uxcounted  "Poor" 

"We  have  nearly  2  million  aged  persons  not  counted  as  "poor"  simply 
because  they  live  with  their  families.  If  these  were  counted,  nearly 
one-third  of  those  over  65  years  of  age  would  be  classified  "poverty 
stricken."  As  inflation  continues,  more  and  more  will  fall  into  this  class. 

Our  news  last  week  warned  of  increases  of  6  to  8  percent  by  the  end 
of  1975  for  food  alone.  The  8-percent  social  security  increase  due  now 
in  July  would  just  keep  the  recipient  in  the  same  place  he  is  right  now. 
Have  you  had  to  eat  oatmeal  sandwiches  for  lunch  ?  Did  you  know  that 
much  of  the  pet  food  sold  is  being  consumed  by  the  elderly  ?  Have  you 
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ever  watched  the  shopping  cart  of  an  older  person  at  a  supermarket 
and  noticed  the  few  articles  the  older  American  can  afford  at  a  check- 
out counter  ?  Have  you  ever  watched  a  meal  being  served  to  the  elderly 
and  see  how  many  carefully  wrap  one-half  of  it  to  take  home  for 
another  meal,  even  though  what  was  served  was  just  enough  for  one 
meal  ? 

I  have  had  three  cases  in  my  area  brought  to  my  attention  where 
suicide  was  attempted  by  desperate  older  persons.  No  food,  no  money, 
and  SSI  had  been  applied  for  in  October  but  still  not  received  by 
February.  I  had  sleepless  nights  and  I  shed  tears  over  this. 

With  the  help  of  our  State  committee,  we  are  working  to  help  find 
people  in  dire  need.  These  persons  are  too  old,  too  ill,  too  infirm,  many 
do  not  speak  the  language,  and  they  cannot  stand  to  wait  in  long 
lines  at  the  social  security  office  in  order  to  receive  needed  help.  Many 
have  had  to  wait  months  for  a  vitally  needed  check  that  makes  the 
difference  between  bare  survival  and  mere  existence  because  there  are 
too  feAv  staff  people  and  many  errors  in  our  computer  systems  which 
result  in  delay  and  mistakes. 

An  additional  problem  that  we  are  concerned  with  pertains  to  in- 
come to  be  excluded  and  income  to  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  SSI 
eligibility.  First,  the  regulation  requiring  a  one-third  reduction  in  SSI 
benefits  where  the  individual  is  making  payments  for  support  and 
maintenance  to  the  person  in  whose  household  he  is  living.  Second,  the 
regulation  requiring  the  inclusion  in  income  of  prizes,  awards,  gifts, 
and  inheritances  of  nominal  value. 

Eligibility  Standard 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  determine  whether  the  regulatory  inter- 
pretations pertaining  to  the  determination  of  resources  to  be  excluded 
and  the  resources  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  SSI  eligibility  are 
sufficiently  liberal  to  reflect  correctly  the  intent  of  Congress. 

In  checking  my  area  of  San  Bernardino  County,  I  found  that  most 
older  Americans  have  no  other  income  but  social  security,  and  many 
are  under  the  SSI  program.  Most  of  these  people  have  to  "be  on  special 
diets  either  because  of  high  cholesterol,  diabetes,  or  other  chronic  ail- 
ments. Statistics  show  that  86  percent  of  the  persons  65  and  older  have 
at  least  one  chronic  illness  which  brings  an  additional  burden  or  ex- 
pense to  them. 

We  are  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  and  yet  we  pay  one- 
third  of  the  national  health  bill.  Last  week  an  older  woman,  dismissed 
from  the  hospital,  told  me  her  bill  was  $9,000;  medicare  paid  only 
$6,000,  so  most  of  her  life's  savings  was  wiped  out. 

Older  persons  seem  to  spend  their  money  in  the  following  fashion : 
First,  housing;  second,  utilities;  third,  doctor  and  medicine;  and  if 
there  is  anything  left,  it  goes  for  food  and  everything  else. 

With  property  taxes  ever  rising,  people  have  to  give  up  their  homes 
that  tliev've  spent  most  of  tlieir  lives  in  to  look  for  cheaper  housing, 
and  many  resort  to  institutions.  I  checked  the  nursing  homes  in  our 
area  and  I  found  that  75  percent  were  on  medicare  or  Medi-Cal  and 
many  would  not  haA'e  to  resort  to  this.  Why  can't  taxes  be  frozen  for 
persons  over  65  and  keep  them  in  their  own  homes  ?  They  are  happiest 
there,  even  if  the  place  is  dilapidated,  and  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
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ment  much  less.  Please  cut  the  budget  in  some  other  area  than  social 
security  and  don't  allow  the  older  Americans  to  suffer  any  more  than 
they  are  now. 

We  would  like  you  to  know  that  our  association  and  our  State  legis- 
lative committee  fully  and  sincerely  thank  you  and  all  concerned  for 
the  older  people,  and  we  are  happy  to  assist  you  in  any  way  and  at  any 
time. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  very  much.  There  are 
many  questions  that  I  have  for  you,  but  unfortunately — we  have  tried 
to  include  as  many  people  in  this  proceeding  as  possible.  Since  so  many 
people  Avantcd  to  testify,  I  am  going  to  allow  your  statements  to  stand 
on  their  own  Avith  few  additional  questions.  I  think  they  are  good,  solid 
statements. 

One  thing,  particularly,  Mr.  Carbray,  I'd  like  to  ask,  is  your  opinion 
of  the  lifeline  ]:)roposal  for  utilities.  Perhaps  you  have  thought  about 
it  and  maybe  3'ou  could  give  us  a  1-minute  answer  on  it.  Do  you  favor 
the  lifeline  proposal? 

yir.  Carbray.  I  certainly  do  because  I  think,  very  frankly,  that  at 
the  rate  utility  rates  are  rising  across  this  country,  it's  getting  to  the 
point  where  two  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  itself — power  and 
water — are  going  to  become  other  commodities  in  jeopardy. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  indicate  in  my  personal  opinion — 
if  we  look  around  the  world,  we  should  be  learning  some  lessons,  par- 
ticularly the  people  involved  in  public  utilities.  If  we  look  at  Europe, 
if  we  look  at  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  if  w^e  look  at  other 
portions  of  the  world,  we  will  find,  as  a  result  of  overriding  cost  fac- 
tors, these  segments  of  their  industrial  power  have  become  nationalized. 
I  x?an  only  warn  the  American  utility  industries  that  the  road  to 
nationalization  is  paved  with  gold  but  it  is  the  gold  of  the  fools  who 
put  profit  ahead  of  public  service. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carbray.  Thank  you 
very  much,  all  of  you.  I  appreciate  it. 

Now,  our  next  panel  is  made  up  of  four  persons,  the  Honorable 
Edmund  D.  Edelman,  Juana  Soria,  Kaiser  Gordon,  and  Dr.  Max  Bay. 
This  panel  will  be  discussing  health. 

We  are  very  pleased  you  have  joined  us  today.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  have  Supervisor  Edelman,  our  leadoff  witness  on  this  panel, 
with  us.  He  is  a  person  who,  when  on  the  city  council,  felt  a  great  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  and  now,  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  is  showing  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  nursing  home 
problem.  He  is  making  quite  a  reputation  for  himself  and  has  won  the 
undying  gratitude  of  many  senior  citizens  for  opening  the  record  on 
nursing  homes  to  public  scrutiny. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you. 

PANEL  ON  HEALTH 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDMUND  D.  EDELMAN,  LOS  ANGELES 

COUNTY  SUPERVISOR 

Mr.  Edelman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 
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First,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  the  committee,  and  to  you, 
Senator  Tunney,  for  showing  an  interest  in  the  plight  of  the  senior 
citizen.  Let  me  not  speak  very  long  today  because  there  are  many  who 
will  follow  me  who  will  speak  more  eloquently  than  I. 

I  believe  it  was  back  in  1971  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  that  a  conclusion  was  drawn  at  that  time,  and  the  conclusion 
was  as  follows : 

The  Nation  can  never  attain  a  reasonable  goal  of  income  security  so  long  as 
heavy  and  unpredictable  health  costs  threaten  incomes  of  the  aged. 

I  think  that  what  I  have  heard  thus  far,  and  I'm  sure  what  you  will 
hear  hereafter,  will  confirm  that  statement  made  by  the  Wliite  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  that  as  long  as  we  have  an  uncontrolled  situation 
in  terms  of  medical  costs,  no  matter  how  much  we  increase  social  secu- 
rity, and  no  matter  how  we  change  the  system,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  the  security  that  is  necessary  for  our  older  Americans. 

I  think  this  points  to  the  need  for  national  health  insurance.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  it  doesn't  come  this  year,  it  will  come 
next  year,  or  the  year  thereafter.  But  we  need  a  system  that  is  much 
more  equitable  than  what  we  have  under  the  present  medicare  system. 
We  have  a  system  that  is  inequitable  to  a  great  degree. 

I  think  one  further  point  should  be  mentioned,  and  that  is,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  state  of  our  social  security  funding.  We  hear 
dire  predictions,  as  was  indicated  by  some  of  the  former  speakers.  I 
think,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  that  Congress  will  eventu- 
all  assume  some  role  in  providing  input  into  that  system.  That  is,  in- 
stead of  the  employer  and  employee  paying  a  loan  into  that  system, 
that  general  funds  from  all  of  the  taxpayers  wdll  have  to  be  placed  in 
that  system. 

I'm  sure  the  Church  bill,  that  is  pending  before  Congress,  will  prob- 
ably pass,  whether  this  year  or  next  year,  but  certainly  some  bill  such 
as  that  is  necessary. 

Mandatory  Retirement 

One  last  point.  Senator,  and  that  is — we  have  so  many  restrictions 
on  our  elderly  in  terms  of  their  length  of  employment.  We  have  laws 
that  prevent  discrimination  based  upon  sex,  based  upon  race,  color,  and 
creed.  But  when  it  comes  time  to  protect  the  older  citizens  in  our  com- 
munity, we  fail  to  protect  them.  We  have  retirement  systems  that  re- 
quire people  to  retire  at  age  65  whether  they  are  able  to  work  longer 
or  not.  Now,  that's  arbitrary — that's  discriminatory.  We  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  people,  such  as  Maggie  Kuhn,  have  brought  this  issue  to 
the  forefront,  and  I  think  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  it, 
as  well  as  the  counties  and  the  cities.  We  cannot  automatically  say 
that  when  a  person  reaches  age  65  or  68  we  are  to  throw  him  or  her  out 
and  say  that  that  person  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  our  society.  We're 
going  to  have  to  eliminate  those  bars  of  discrimination  against  our 
aged. 

When  people  do  retire — legitimately  and  voluntarily  retire,  instead 
of  being  forced  to  retire — we  are  going  to  have  to  find  them  a  place 
where  they  can  continue  to  contribute.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our 
programs  here  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Nation  relate  simply  to  giving  these  people  games  to  play  and  not  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  our  society. 
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I'm  sure  you  will  address  these  problems,  as  you  have  done  in  the 
past,  to  help  so  many  of  the  groups  that  need  "help,  Senator.  We're 
counting  on  your  assistance. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Tuxxey.  Thank  you. 

Juana  Soria. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUANA  SORIA 

Ms.  SoRiA.  Honorable  Senator,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is 
Juana  Soria.  I  am  age  71.  I'm  just  a  consumer.  However,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  on  aging  of  the  mayor's  committee.  I  am  a  retired 
person,  so,  therefore,  I  am  one  of  the  ones  who  suffer  a  lot  of  these 
problems. 

However,  my  main  concern  is  to  tell  you  of  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  community  of  east  Los  Angeles  who  are  98  percent  Spanish- 
speaking  people.  The  language  barrier  is  very,  very  acute  in  that 
community. 

I  have  worked  with  senior  citizen  problems  for  the  last  7  years 
under  the  county  health  department — who  retired  me  forcibly  on  ac- 
count of  my  age — social  security,  and  the  SSI  project.  During  these 
years,  I  have  come  across  several  serious  problems  confronting  our 
elderly  citizens,  especially  in  their  economic  situation.  With  living 
expenses  going  up  every  day,  these  people  on  fixed  incomes  are  having 
to  do  Avithout  the  necessities  of  life.  The  high  cost  of  food,  medical 
care,  utilities,  and  rents  have  created  a  situation  of  dire  need  for  these 
people,  a  situation  that  is  impossible  to  cope  with. 

Elderly  Suffering 

Under  the  present  budget  and  those  that  have  existed  since  1965, 
our  elderly  are  suffering  with  their  health  care  needs;  also,  they  suf- 
fer due  to  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  different  offices,  de- 
partments, or  resources  where  they  go  for  help.  Due  to  language  bar- 
riers and  the  many  rules  and  redtape  that  exist  in  our  present  social 
system,  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  the  health  care  they  need. 

One  problem  that  is  very  serious  is  how  to  prove  disability.  It  takes 
from  3  to  5  months  after  going  from  place  to  place,  wherever  they  are 
sent,  to  substantiate  their  disability.  In  the  meantime,  no  help  is  given 
and  tlie  person  suffers  from  lack  of  resources  to  pay  for  the  rent,  medi- 
cal needs,  proper  food,  and  all  of  the  necessities  required  for  a  normal 
existence.  Our  elderly  are  embarrassed,  harassed,  alienated,  and  made 
to  feel  like  paupers  before  they  are  found  eligible  for  some  kind  of 
help. 

We  have  another  serious  problem,  and  that  is  housing.  I  hear  very 
often  that  the  housing  projects  are  for  the  low  income  and  needy,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  citizens.  I  have  a  case 
right  now  of  a  75-year-old  lady  who  is  living  in  a  shack  paying  $50 
a  month  rent  plus  utilities.  Her  income  is  $230  a  month.  Slie  applied 
for  an  apartment  at  the  Maria  Villa  project  and  was  refused  because 
she  does  not  have  enough  income.  She  had  to  raise  another  $25  a  month 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  apartment.  Since  she  cannot  raise  that 
money,  she  is  forced  to  stay  in  that  shack  where  her  well-being  is  in 
constant  jeopardy  due  to  the  unhealthy  living  conditions. 
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Another  serious  problem  is  the  need  for  trained  home  health  aides 
to  take  care  of  those  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  at  home  when 
they  are  too  sick  to  do  their  house  chores.  Some  of  them  are  alone,  with 
no  one  to  care  for  them — no  relatives  who  care  to  help  an  invalid. 
Many  of  them  do  not  want  to  leave  their  homes  to  go  to  a  convales- 
cent hospital.  They  want  to  remain  in  their  homes,  but  need  someone 
to  do  their  housework  and  cook  their  meals.  A  good  training  program 
of  this  type  is  very  much  needed  and  it  would  also  give  those  senior 
citizens,  who  are  still  capable,  something  worthwhile  to  do  and  at  the 
same  time  the  small  income  would  help. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  who  makes  these  rules  that  deprive 
our  needy  senior  citizens  of  the  dignity  of  living  their  last  years  in 
healthy  surroundings. 

"She  Is  Desperate" 

There  is  another  case  of  a  single  woman  51  years  old  and  very  ill 
from  heart  trouble,  high  blood  pressure,  and  nervous  tension.  She  is 
being  treated  at  the  Senior  Citizens  Clinic  of  Los  Angeles  County  but 
they  are  not  accepting  her  disability  claim.  She  has  been  trying  for  3 
months  to  get  medical  assistance  but  she  has  been  unsuccessful  in  her 
efforts.  She  has  been  sent  from  office  to  office  where  her  pleas  go  un- 
heard. She  has  been  out  looking  for  a  job  but  she  does  not  pass  the 
physical  examinations.  By  the  way,  she  even  told  me  that  she  thought 
of  committing  suicide.  She  is  desperate. 

The  situation  has  become  so  desperate  for  this  lady  that  she  is  think- 
ing in  terms  of  suicide.  She  says :  "I  am  tired  of  bouncing  around  and 
not  getting  any  results.  Nobody  cares,  nobody  listens.  I  would  be  better 
off  dead."' 

Many  women  are  caught  struggling  between  the  ages  of  50  and  62 
years  of  age  because  they  are  too  old  to  get  a  job  and  too  young  to 
receive  old  age  benefits.  Again,  we  have  a  lack  of  understanding  and 
no  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  made  for  clinics  to  be  established 
permanently  for  medical  services  for  senior  citizens — exclusively. 
These  clinics  should  be  staffed  with  bilingual  doctors,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  with  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  the  aged  minorities. 

Older  persons  cannot  sit  at  the  present  clinics  and  have  to  wait  for  4 
to  7  hours  before  they  are  attended.  It  is  inhumane  to  think  these 
people  can  stand  the  noise  and  crying  of  children,  going  without  food 
for  long  hours,  and  suft'ering  with  their  pain  sometimes  beyond  their 
endurance. 

Let's  be  realistic  and  think  of  our  elderly  as  important  segments  of 
our  society.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  in  developing  programs 
that  can  really  help  our  aged  since  social  security  has  done  nothing  but 
make  the  problems  worse  by  their  excessive  time-consuming  applica- 
tion processing. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  our  senior  citizens,  we  must  work  to  make 
their  last  years  as  happy  as  possible. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  my  letter  your  most  earnest  consideration, 
Mr.  Tunney,  I  could  tell  you  a  lot  more  but  I  know  the  time  is  short. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  appreciate  your  statement,  Ms.  Soria.  I  know 
how  sincerely  you  feel  about  these  problems.  If  you  have  any  specific 
cases  that  you  would  like  to  make  available  to  us,  please  send  them  to 
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us.  The  hearing  record  will  be  held  open  until  we  have  them.  Thank 
you. 

Our  next  on  the  list  is  Kaiser  Gordon. 

STATEMENT  OF  KAISER  GORDON 

]Mr.  GoRDOX.  ]\ly  name  is  Kaiser  Gordon.  I'm  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  also  a  member  of  the  Grey 
Panthers.  I  am  treasurer  of  OxVSAC — Older  American  Social  Action 
Council. 

When  I  was  asked  to  talk,  I  selected  a  point  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  senior  citizens:  The  cost  of  their  drugs,  which  is  a  tre- 
mendous drain  on  the  income  of  most  senior  citizens. 

I  was  asked  to  give  personal  experiences.  I  have  one,  but  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  present  it.  It's  in  the  statement.*  Ilow^ever,  I  will 
discuss  a  little  later  as  to  what  the  outcome  of  the  question  of  drugs  is. 

Now,  the  major  health  problems  experienced  by  the  majority  of 
senior  citizens  lie  most  commonly  in  areas  which  are — I  won't  list  them 
as  I  have  them  listed  here  [indicating] — not  transitory,  acute  ailments. 
They're  chronic  ailments  which  require  constant,  regular  administra- 
tion of  costly,  life-preserving  drugs  which  must  be  taken  every  day 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

"Exploitation"  by  Pharmacists 

Many  of  these  patients  may  be  required  to  take  as  many  as  four  or 
five  drugs  daily  at  an  annual  cost  of  several  hundred  dollars  without  as- 
sistance from  medicare  which  pays  for  no  prescription  drugs  and 
which,  because  of  the  indifference  of  the  physician,  the  ignorance  of  the 
patient,  or  exploitation  by  the  dispensing  pharmacist,  involves  the  pur- 
chase of  brand-name  drugs  at  unnecessarily  high  prices.  I  have  an 
illustration  of  exploitation  here,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent it. 

NoAv,  the  role  played  by  the  physician  is  his  penchant  for  taking  the 
easy  way  out  by  prescribing  drugs  exclusively  by  brand  name  rather 
than  by  generic  name  or  chemical  equivalent,  thus  insuring  a  far 
higher  expense  to  the  patient. 

Is  there  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma?  Yes.  The  solution  is  to  educate 
the  patient  to  demand  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  to 
prescribe,  Avherever  possible,  the  drug  by  generic  name  or  to  indicate 
the  chemical  equivalent  on  all  prescriptions.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  differences  in  price  between 
brand-name  prices  and  generic  prices:  Milltown,  100  tables,  $7.27 
under  brand  name;  generic  price,  $1.87.  Serpasel,  100  tables,  $5.65; 
generic  price.  $1.50.  Scrapes,  $7.87  against  $2.97.  Hydropress,  $8.47 
against  $8.97.  Hvdrodiuril,  $5.87  against  $2.97.  Penobard,  200  tablets, 
$1.89;  generic  price.  1,000  tablets  for  $1.97.  I  could  go  on  and  on  and 
I  could  multiply  that  at  least  50  or  100  times  in  a  whole  listing  of 
drue:  prices. 

Now,  many  drugs,  once  patented  and  expensive  while  still  sold 
under  brand  name,  are  no  longer  under  the  17-year  patent  protection 
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and  are  now  available  under  generic  names  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  brief  example.  I  was  caught  in  such  a  sit- 
uation. I  bought  the  drug — had  the  prescription  filled.  My  wife 
thought  the  price  was  too  high.  We  telephoned  two  other  drug  com- 
panies in  the  same  neighborhood,  same  overhead,  same  rent  area.  The 
prices  ranged  from  $4.25  to  the  price  I  paid,  $6.90. 

When  I  went  back  and  demanded  that  I  wanted  my  money  back,  the 
store  manager  said :  "I  can't  do  that.  It's  against  the  law.  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do.''  He  ended  up  by  offering  to  compromise  and  accept  the  mid- 
dle price,  which  was  about  $5.65. 

Here  is  the  coup  de  grace — the  killer-diller.  When  the  dispensing 
pharmacist  refunded  me  the  difference,  he  said  to  me:  "You  know, 
Mr.  Gordon,  this  is  one  of  the  drugs  we  can  kick  around."  Now  you 
just  stop  and  think — "this  is  one  of  the  drugs  we  can  kick  around." 

So  I  asked  him :  "Who's  being  kicked  around,  the  drug  or  the 
patient?"  and  left  I  was  determined  that  this  would  not  happen  to  me 
again  and  it  does  not  have  to  happen  to  you.  According  to  California 
State  law,  you  are  permitted  to  telephone  and  get  the  cost  of  drugs  over 
the  telephone.  You  are  also  urged  by  me  to  urge  your  physician — it 
took  me  some  months  to  get  my  physician  to  agree  to  it — to  indicate  the 
chemical  equivalent  or  give  the  generic  name  of  the  drug. 

Conflict  on  Generic  Quality 

Now,  one  word  of  caution  is  imperative.  As  a  result  of  this  trend 
of  many  of  us  asking  for  drugs  by  generic  name,  the  brand-name  man- 
ufacturers have  generated  a  program  denigrating  the  use  of  drugs  by 
generic  name — claiming  they  are  not  up  to  quality,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  That's  not  true.  To  the  contrary,  a  pharmacist  assured  me  that 
every  drug  prescribed  and  going  across  his  counter  must  meet  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Pharmacopeia,  which  guarantees  and 
assures  its  quality  and  its  therapeutic  validity. 

In  addition,  all  foreign  drug  programs,  State  welfare  programs, 
public  service  hospitals,  military  operations,  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  are  required  to  purchase  drugs  only  by  generic  names 
where  possible— not  by  brand  name.  Now,  the  history  of  these  pro- 
grams proves  unequivocally  the  efficacy  and  the  safety  of  this 
procedure. 

I  make  one  more  suggestion,  besides  the  suggestion  that  you  prevail 
upon  your  physician  or  educate  your  people  to  prevail  "upon  their 
physician  to  order  or  prescribe  drugs  by  generic  name  or  chemical 
equivalent.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  engage  in  such  a  program  through  medicare  to  conduct  vigorous 
programs  m  all  media— printed,  television,  and  radio— in  this  en- 
deavor. For  many  months  spot  announcements  concerning  SSI  and 
social  security  benefits  and  regulations  have  appeared  on  local  radio 
and  on  television  screens,  and  lately  there  has  been  a  series  of  announce- 
ments alerting  students  to  the  need  for  a  social  security  card  in  order 
to  get  a  summer  job. 

Can  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  any  less  to  help  senior  citizens  stretch  their  meager  social 
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security  or  SSI  income  b}'^  reducing-  their  drug  costs  so  that  they  can 
spend  more  for  vital,  nutritional  foods,  rent,  and  similar  necessities  of 
life? 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tuxxey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gordon. 

[Mr.  Gordon's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  KAISER  GORDON 

Senator  Tunney,  members  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  ladies 
and  gentlemen :  1  know  I  speak  for  all  senior  citizens  when  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  you  for  your  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  problems  of  the  aging. 

Attaining  a  "ripe  old  age"  is  not  an  unalloyed  pleasure.  It  carries  with  it  many 
concomitant  problems  for  the  great  majority  of  Senior  Citizens  in  the  areas  of 
income  maintenance,  housing,  transportation  and  mobility,  nutrition,  and  health, 
both  physically  and  psychologically. 

To  treat  adequately  with  only  one  of  these  problems — health — would  require 
more  time  than  is  being  devoted  to  this  entire  hearing  today,  so  I  will  address 
myself  to  only  one  facet  of  it :  drugs — their  need  and  cost. 

The  ma.ior  health  problems  experienced  by  the  majority  of  senior  citizens  lie 
most  commonly  in  the  areas  of  cancer,  cardiovascular  or  heart  debility,  hyper- 
tension or  high  and  low  blood  pressure,  diabetes,  respiratory  diseases,  arthritis, 
and  impaired  hearing.  These  are  not  transitory,  acute  ailments,  but  chronic  dis- 
eases requiring  (with  the  exception  of  hearing  deficiency)  the  constant,  regular 
administration  of  costly,  life-preserving  drugs  which  must  be  taken  every  day 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Many  of  these  patients  may  be  required  to  take  as  many  as  four  or  five  drugs 
daily  at  an  annual  cost  of  several  hundred  dollars  without  assistance  from 
medicare,  which  pays  for  no  prescription  drugs,  and  which,  because  of  the  in- 
difference of  the  physician,  the  ignorance  of  the  patient,  or  exploitation  by  the 
dispensing  pharmacist,  involves  the  purchase  of  brand-name  drugs  at  un- 
necessarily high  prices.  Let  me  illustrate  this  last  point  by  recounting  a  per- 
sonal experience. 

Some  years  ago  my  physician  prescribed  a  certain  drug  by  brand  name.  I 
took  the  prescription  to  a  so-called  discount  chain  drug  store  in  my  neighborhood 
shopping  area  and  had  it  filled — 100  'ills  (less  than  a  month's  supply)  at  a  cost 
of  $6.90.  On  my  return  home,  my  wife  commented  that  she  thought  the  price 
excessive,  so  I  phoned  two  other  pharmacies  in  the  neighborhood  and,  for  the 
same  brand,  and  same  quantity,  received  quotations  of  .$4.2.5  and  .$5.6.5.  Ap- 
palled. I  took  the  product  back,  explained  to  the  store  manager  that  I  had  been 
overcharged,  and  demanded  my  money  and  prescription  back.  He  said  the  law 
forl)ade  this,  but  he  would  take  it  up  with  the  pharmacLst  and  see  what  he 
could  do.  After  a  lengthy  di.scussion,  he  returned,  saying:  "Let's  compromise. 
Suppose  we  accept  the  middle  price  and  refund  the  difference."  Since,  legally, 
I  had  no  choice,  I  accepted,  dissatisfied,  but  still  ignorant  of  what  was  yet  to 
come. 

The  refund  slip  was  filled  out  and  signed  by  me.  Then  came  the  coup  de  grace. 
As  the  pharmacist  paid  me  the  refund,  he  apologized  for  my  inconvenience  and 
added  :  "You  know.  Mr.  Gordon,  this  is  one  of  the  drugs  we  can  kick  around." 
I  asked  him  who  was  being  kicked  around,  the  drug  or  the  patient,  and  left, 
re.solved  to  do  what  I  could  to  remedy  this  situation.  To  do  this,  we  need  your 
help. 

The  only  role  played  by  the  physician  in  this  not-.so-little  travesty  is  his 
penchant  for  taking  the  easy  way  out  by  prescribing  drugs  exclusively  by  brand 
name  rather  than  by  generic  name  or  chemical  equivalent,  thus  insuring  far  higher 
expense  to  the  patient.  Is  there  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma?  Yes!  The  solution  i.s 
to  educnte  the  patient  to  demand  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  to 
prescribe,  wherever  possible,  the  drug  by  seneric  name  or  indicate  "CE"  (chemical 
equivalent)  on  all  prescriptions.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  The  following  ex- 
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amples  of  only  a  few  of  the  drugs  commonly  purchased  by  senior  citizens  (the 
list  can  be  multiplied  50-fold)  will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself : 

Brand  name  Price       Generic  price 

Millfown  (100  tablets) _ __, 

Serpasel  (100  tablets).. 

Serapes  (100  tablets) _ 

Hydropress  (100  tablets) 

Hydrodiuril 

Penobard  (200  tablets) 

Tylenol  (100  tablets) _ _. 

Gelusil  (100  tablets) ._ 

Equanil,  200  mg 

Darvon,  65  mg 

» 1,000  tablets. 
>  250  tablets. 

Many  drugs,  once  patented  and  expensive  while  still  sold  under  brand  name, 
are  no  longer  under  the  17-year  patent  protection  and  are  now  available  under 
generic  names  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

One  word  of  caution  is  imperative.  As  a  result  of  the  growing  tendency  of 
patients,  and  others  concerned  with  their  welfare,  to  order  drugs  by  CE  or 
generic  names,  the  drug  manufacturers  have  generated  a  program  implying  that 
drugs  ordered  in  this  way  were  less  effective  than  brand-name  products,  and 
even  hazardous.  On  the  contrary,  a  pharmacist  assured  me  that  every  drug  on 
prescription  crossing  his  counter  must  meet  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
U.S.   Pharmacopeia,   which  assures  its  quality  and  therapeutic  validity. 

In  addition,  all  foreign  drug  programs.  State  welfare  programs,  public  service 
hospitals,  military  operations,  and  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  are  re- 
quired to  purchase  drugs  only  by  generic  names  whenever  possible.  The  history 
of  these  programs  proves  imequivocally  the  eflBcacy  and  safety  of  this  procedure. 

Criticism,  without  suggestion  for  improvement,  is  futile.  The  primary  remedy 
lies  in  education  of  the  patient  to  demand  generic  or  CE  notation  for  all  prescribed 
drugs  whenever  possible,  and  education  of  the  physician  influencing  him  to 
comply  with  this  request. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  engage  in  such  a  program  through  medicare  and,  in  addition,  to  conduct  a 
vigorous  program  in  all  media — printed,  television,  and  radio — in  this  endeavor. 
For  many  months  spot  announcements  concerning  SSI  and  .«ocial  security  regula- 
tions and  benefits  have  appeared  on  local  radio  and  on  television  screens,  and 
lately  an  announcement  alerting  students  to  the  need  for  a  social  security  card  in 
order  to  get  a  summer  job  has  been  aired  several  times. 

Can  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  do  less  to  help  senior 
citizens  stretch  their  meager  social  security  or  SSI  income  by  reducing  their 
drug  costs  so  that  they  can  spend  more  for  vital  nutritional  foods?  Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunney.  Dr.  Bay. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MAX  BAY 

Dr.  Bay.  Senator  Tunney,  I  am  Dr.  Max  Bay.  I  am  a  retirecl  surgeon 
who  was  in  practice  for  43  years  prior  to  being  retired  3I/2  years  ago 
due  to  a  serious  physical  disability.  However,  that  physical  disability 
is  not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  my  becoming  very  active  in  the  com- 
munity on  many  levels. 

Many  persons  over  60  years  of  age  enjoy  good  health.  Yet,  they  have 
a  need  to  maintain  this  status,  which  requires  resorting  to  health  serv- 
ices. But  there  is  an  appreciable  number  of  persons  over  60  years  of 
age  who  are  subject  to  increasing  chronic  disability  due  to  the  meta- 
bolic illnesses,  cardiovascular  diseases  which  are  complicated  by  hyper- 
tension, kidney,  and  circulatory  problems,  as  well  as  diabetes  and 
pulmonary  disability — for  example,  emphysema. 
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Their  problems  are  aggravated  due  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  serv- 
ice because  of  unavailability  of  inaccessibility  due  to  transportaion 
problems,  or  because  of  difficulties  in  obtaining  proper  and  adequate 
nutrition,  and,  basically,  because  of  the  financial  cost. 

Most  individuals  over  65  years  of  age  are  covered  by  either  medicare 
or  Medi-Cal,  which  is  the  California  version  of  medicaid.  But  a  United 
Way  studj'  of  the  needs  of  the  aged,  which  Avas  completed  in  Septem- 
ber 1973,  revealed  tliat  of  the  935,000  individuals  in  I^os  Angeles 
County  over  60  years  of  age,  120,000  have  no  medical  insurance  cover- 
age of  any  kind. 

There  is  need  for  increasing  the  number  of  local  facilities  to  pro- 
vide some  medical  services,  possibly  through  mobile  units.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  provision  of  home  services,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
through  paramedical  personnel.  And  there  is  a  need  for  providing 
transportation  services  so  that  the  elderly  may  be  able  to  get  to  hospital 
clinics  and  doctors'  offices. 

Health  screening  and  preventive  programs  are  very  important  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  discovery  of  serious  illness  in  early  stages  dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  days  of  disability  and  may  prevent  aggravation 
of  conditions  with  its  increasing  morbidity  and  mortality,  and  increas- 
ing cost.  The  same  can  be  said  of  preventive  measures.  For  example, 
we  know  that  the  elderly,  and  particularly  those  with  chronic  pulmo- 
nary problems,  are  subject  to  serious  morbidity  associated  with 
influenza. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  during  the  past  year  quite  a  number  of  flu  shots 
were  provided  to  the  elderly,  but  there  was  little  available  except  for 
those  residing  in  nursing  homes.  It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that 
medicare  provides  only  an  estimated  32  to  37  percent  of  the  cost  of 
care  for  the  elderly,  according  to  various  studies. 

One  of  the  glaring  shortcomings  of  medicare  is  that  it  does  not  pay 
for  routine  screening  examinations  and  preventive  measures. 

Effect  ox  Medicare  Payments 

Finally,  in  considering  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  elderly,  I 
think  I  should  emphasize  the  devastating  efl'ect  of  inflation  in  every 
aspect  of  medical  care :  Doctor's  office  visits,  fees  for  complete  physical 
examinations,  laboratory  procedures,  and  hospitalization  costs.  These 
are  further  aggravated  by  a  refusal  by  so  many  physicians  to  accept 
medicare  assignment  or  medicare  approved  charges. 

For  example,  internists  generally  accepted  a  fee  of  $10  for  a  routine 
office  visit  4  or  5  years  ago.  That  fee  is  now  $15  to  $20.  The  fee  for  a 
complete  physical  examination  used  to  be  about  $25.  It  is  now  $50. 
Although  medicare  may  approve  a  fee  of  $10  and  $25,  respectively, 
the  patient  still  has  to  pay  20  percent  of  that  amount. 

The  previous  charge  for  an  electrocardiogram  was  generally  about 
$25  and  is  now  $30,  but  medicare  will  approve  only  $17  to  $19  which 
means  the  patient  may  have  to  pay  $11  to  $13  or  more  if  the  doctor 
insists  on  his  full  fee — if  he  chooses  not  to  accept  the  medicare  ap- 
proved fee. 

Routine  office  blood  counts  and  urines  were  charged  at  the  rate  of 
about  $5  to  $6  only  a  few  vears  ago  and  are  now  $15.  X-rays  of  the 
chest  were  $15  to  $20  2  years  ago  and  are  now  $22  to  $25 ;  medicare 
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approves  a  fee  of  $20.  Upper  GI  series  were  $35  to  $50,  and  medicare 
approves  a  fee  of  $60.  Colon  X-rays  were  $50,  and  medicare  now 
approves  $70.  Mammograms,  X-rays  of  the  breast  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  commonly  used,  were  $30  to  $35,  and  medicare  now 
approves  a  fee  of  $60.  I  think  I  should  tell  you  there  is  an  additional 
cost  factor  which  is  not  generally  known.  All  medicare  and  Medi-Cal 
bills  are  approved  routinely  by,  we  hope,  trained  clerical  help. 
Approval  of  the  individual  statement  is  made  dependent  upon  the  so- 
called  profile  of  the  individual  physician.  That  profile  is  based  on 
what  that  particular  doctor  has  charged  for  each  type  of  service 
during  the  prior  year.  That,  in  effect,  freezes  the  schedule  of  the 
physician  who  has  been  in  practice  for  some  years,  but  it  means  a 
considerably  higher  schedule  for  the  young  physician  just  starting 
out.  His  schedule  will  be  based  on  his  brandnew  profile  which  could 
be,  and  almost  always  is,  at  a  higher  level. 

Surgical  fees  have  been  affected  by  inflation,  generally,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  have  even  office  visits  and  procedures.  When  I  retired 
from  surgical  practice  3i/^  years  ago,  I  usually  charged  $500  to  $600 
for  a  radical  mastectomy  for  the  individual  in  moderate  financial 
circumstances.  I  am  informed  that  medicare  now  approves  fees  of 
$1,100  for  some  of  the  younger  surgeons. 

Hospital,  Pharmaceutical  Charges 

I  have  not  dealt  with  the  subject  of  hospital  charges  but  the  degree 
of  inflation  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  where  the  charge  for  a  bed 
in  a  two-bed  ward  just  a  half  dozen  years  ago  might  have  been  any- 
where from  $6  to  $12,  medicare  now  approves  a  charge  of  $102. 

And  the  cost  of  brand-name  pharmaceuticals,  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  is  terribly  high  in  relation  to  the  same  medication 
purchased  by  its  generic  name.  I  take  a  good  deal  of  medication  be- 
cause of  hypertension.  The  average  monthly  cost  for  my  medication 
is  $25.  I  purchase  a  good  deal  of  it  by  generic  name  from  a  mail 
order  house  in  New  York  which  caters  to  physicians.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  the  cost  would  be  to  the  average  person. 

I  had  another  surgical  procedure  just  6  weeks  ago.  I  was  sent  home 
with  medication  consisting  of  an  antibiotic  which  I  was  to  take  for 
10  days.  The  charge  by  the  hospital  was  $12.90.  The  same  medication 
can  be  purchased  from  my  mail  order  house  for  $5.50. 

I  have  no  one  recommendation  which  will  be  a  panacea  for  all  of 
the  problems.  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  measures  might 
go  far  toward  alleviating  the  difficulties,  and  I  address  myself  specif- 
ically only  to  the  health  needs  which  have  been  covered,  of  course, 
by  many  of  the  prior  speakers : 

First,  increasing  local  facilities  for  health  care. 

Second,  providing  transportation  to  clinics  and  doctors'  offices. 

Third,  providing  for  the  payment  for  routine  examinations  and 
screening,  as  well  as  preventive  measures. 

Fourth,  persuading  doctors  to  accept  medicare  assignment  based 
on  a  reasonable  fee  schedule. 

And  fifth,  providing  national  health  insurance  on  a  basis  which 
would  be  fair  to  the  providers  as  well  as  consumers. 

Basically,  Senator,  we  must  understand  that  access  to  adequate 
health  care  is  not  a  privilege — it  is  a  right. 
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Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you. 

We  are  running  late  and  while  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  number 
of  questions,  I  am  afraid  we  just  won't  have  the  time. 

Our  next  panel  is  on  housing,  Ben  Wolfe,  Morrie  Rosen,  Rose  Mar- 
shal], Ph.  p.,  and  Ethel  Cherry. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  ask  the  witnesses  if  they  have  a  full  written 
statement,  to  allow  me  to  put  it  in  the  record.  I  don't  want  to  end  this 
hearing  with  some  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  have  scheduled  to  testify 
not  testifying.  That's  what  may  happen  unless  the  witnesses  confine 
their  oral  remarks  to  5  minutes  each. 

Anything  you  present  and  you  want  to  supplement  in  writing,  will 
be  made  a  part  of  this  record.  I  would  hate  to  find  that  we  must  cut- 
oif  two  or  three  witnesses  without  hearing  their  testimony  today. 

PANEL  ON  HOUSING 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  WOLFE,  PRESIDENT,  LOS  ANGELES  CITY 
FEDERATION  OF  SENIOR  CITIZEN  CLUBS 

Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'd  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  creating  this  hearing.  My  name  is  Ben  Wolfe.  I  am  the 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Greater  Los  Angeles. 
This  federation  consists  of  over  300  clubs  and  centers  with  a  member- 
ship of  over  75,000  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  the  housing  dilemma,  which  many  of  the  elderly  are  find- 
ing themselves  in  today,  threa^^ens  to  become  a  catastrophe.  Being  on 
fixed  incomes  and  confronted  by  a  continually  higher  cost  of  living 
due  to  inflation,  many  of  them  are  now  being  ripped  off  by  landlords 
who  are  imreasonably  raising  rents.  Many  senior  citizens  are  finding 
that  landowners  prefer  not  to  grant  leases  to  them,  thus  rentals  can 
be,  and  frequently  are,  increased  two,  three,  or  more  times  yearl3^ 
Sorne  of  our  senior  citizens  are  being  forced  to  pay  as  much  as  $50  or 
$60  increase  per  month  in  renewing  leases,  if  indeed  leases  are  granted. 

In  the  past. 6  or  7  months  our  social  action  movement,  known  as 
Seniors  for  Legislative  Issues,  has  been  actively  working  to  get  rent 
control  legislation  enacted.  We  have  received  many  letters  from  dis- 
couraged, frightened  senior  citizens  pleading  with  us  to  do  something 
to  help  them. 

The  following  are  examples  of  letters  we  have  received : 

Dear  Mr.  Wolfe:  I  paid  $110  per  month  for  my  apartment— no  utilities,  no 
cari)eting.  January  4  my  landlord  gave  me  a  verbal  increase  of  $15  per  month, 
making  my  rent  $125  per  month. 

He  then  gave  me  a  written  notice  which  was  dated  January  1,  for  $125  per 
month.  On  the  28th  of  January,  I  got  another  notice  raising  the  rent  to  $160  or 
$170.  I  was  told  if  I  paid  it  by  the  6th  of  March  it  would  be  $160,  and  if  not  it 
would  be  $170  per  month.  He  said  the  building  was  sold  and  the  new  rate  was 
the  rate  by  the  new  owner. 

I  only  receive  $255  per  month  including  my  subsidy  and  have  no  other  income, 
not  even  food  stamps. 

This  Moman  told  me  she  tried  to  get  into  Federal  housing  and  was 
told  there  was  a  waiting  list  from  5  to  6  years. 
Another  letter : 

Dear  Mr.  Wolfe  :  This  is  to  inform  you  that  on  January  l.\  1974,  I  paid  $155 
as  rent  for  my  apartment.  On  February  15,  1974,  I  had  to  pay  $190  a  month,  an 
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increase  of  $35,  and  then  on  April  15,  1975,  I  will  have  to  pay  $250  as  rent  if  I 
want  to  remain  there.  I  have  my  canceled  checks  to  prove  this. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  a  $155  apartment  could  be  increased  $95  in  15 
months. 

Another  letter : 

Dear  Mr.  Wolfe  :  When  I  was  widowed  10  years  ago,  I  rented  a  tiny  3-room 
unit  in  a  12-unit  court  for  $77.50  a  month.  The  old  owner  gradually  raised  my 
rent  to  $95.  Early  this  month,  the  new  owner  notified  me  as  of  May  1  my  rent 
will  be  $140. 

I  cannot  afford  the  $45  increase,  nor  can  the  other  elderly  tenants,  to  whom 
the  excessive  increase  means  unbearable  hardship. 

To  protect  senior  citizens,  I  think  rents  should  be  frozen  as  of  last  January  1. 

Another  letter : 

Dear  Mr.  Wolfe  :  My  husband  and  myself  occupy  a  small  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  the  sum  of  $100.  Recently  these  12-unit  rentals  were  all  increased  to 
$140  per  month  by  the  new  owner. 

Only  2  weeks  ago  my  husband  returned  from  the  hospital  after  a  very  big 
operation.  I  too  was  operated  on.  With  this  large  increase  my  husband  and  I  won't 
even  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  our  medicines  we  need. 

Our  only  income  is  social  security.  Hope  you  can  do  something  about  this 
matter  and  oblige. 

Many  of  these  people  have  told  us  they  have  tried  to  get  in  the 
Federal  housing  projects  and  find  waiting  lists  of  anywhere  from 
3,000  to  6,000  applications  ahead  of  them. 

In  Sacramento  the  housing  authority  has  800  housing  units  for  the 
low-income  elderly.  Every  unit  is  occupied.  There  is  a  waiting  list  of 
over  5,000  applicants. 

Another  letter : 

We  all  appreciate  your  efforts  regarding  the  attempt  to  get  rent  control.  My 
rent  was  increased  on  August  1,  1974,  from  $156  to  $175,  and  on  March  1,  it  was 
increased  to  $190 — a  total  increase  of  $34  per  month  in  less  than  8  months. 

There  are  20  apartments  and  they  have  all  been  increased  $34  per  month.  The 
building  is  at  least  16  years  old  and  it  is  not  kept  up.  The  only  improvement 
made  in  2  years  was  that  the  railing  was  painted. 

I  strongly  urge  that  rent  control  bill  be  passed. 

I  do  believe  we  are  doing  too  much  talking  when  the  need  is  for 
action.  Otherwise,  I  fear  that  the  catastrophe  of  a  rent  strike  will  be 
upon  us. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Ttjnney.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rosen. 

STATEMENT  OF  MORRIE  ROSEN 

Mr.  Rosen.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me.  Senator  Tunney,  gentlemen. 
My  name  is  Morrie  Rosen.  I  am  the  director  of  the  Israel  Levin  Senior 
Adult  Center  in  Venice,  of  the  Jewish  Centers  Association,  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles. 

I  am  also  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Aging  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

I'd  like  to  give  you  my  view,  if  I  can,  specifically  about  the  housing 
crisis  in  Venice,  How  bitter  is  the  fruit  of  longevity  for  the  elderly 
poor.  How  ironic  is  the  plea  in  one  part  of  our  universe  to,  "Let  our 
people  go,"  and  in  another  human  habitat,  in  Venice,  to,  "Let  our 
people  stay." 

The  forced  exodus  describes  the  appalling  housing  crisis  in  Venice, 
the  forced  exodus  of  the  elderly,  mainly  of  Jewish  faith,  whose  popula- 
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tion  has  been  displaced  from  more  than  20,000  a  decade  or  more  ago 
to  less  than  2,000  today.  The  forced  exodus  of  non- Jewish  elderly  from 
Venice  has  been  equall}-  disastrous. 

Venice,  one,  two.  or  three  decades  ago,  had  an  elderly  population  of 
75  percent — 30,000  of  40,000  people  in  Venice.  From  that  time  until  the 
end  of  the  19o0's  things  were  serene.  The  elderly  were  unnoticed, 
alienated,  isolated,  but,  paradoxically,  secure  in  that  condition. 

At  the  end  of  the  1950's  and  the  start  of  the  1960 "s,  the  city  of  Santa 
Monica  eminent  domained  almost  15,000  Jewish  elderly  from  the  beach 
cottages.  Their  dwellings  and  land  were  sold  to  the  Kean  County  Land 
Corp.  for  the  construction  of  two  17-story  highrise  high  rental  apart- 
ment structures.  The  expansion  and  encroachment  of  Marina  del  Rey 
of  the  south — accelerated.  The  "Nutcracker"  nmsic  for  the  survival  of 
the  Venice  elderly  was  no  longer  sweet,  locked  in  between  the  crunch 
from  north  and  south. 

"How  High  Is  Up?" 

Today,  the  elderly  ask :  "How  high  is  up  ?  How  high  will  rents  con- 
tinue to  soar  in  Venice?"  How  cheap  is  the  life  of  the  Venice  elderly, 
indeed,  of  all  financially  impoverished  senior  citizens  whose  poverty 
population  has  grown  from  25  percent  to  almost  one-third ;  one-third  of 
our  poor  elderly — ill-housed,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed. 

After  15  despairing  years  there  is  still  no  viable  program  to  retain 
the  remaining  elderly  in  their  homes.  Indeed,  their  survival  has  been 
exacerbated  with  continuing  outrageous  rent  increases  due  to  a 
combination  of  factors  ranging  from  sheer  greed  of  profit-oriented 
property  owners  to  an  economy  with  soaring  inflation  that  results  in 
constant  increases  of  property  taxes,  assessment  evaluations  and  re- 
evaluations,  high  cost  of  property  maintenance  and  repair,  and  the 
constant  purchase  and  repurchase  of  the  same  buildings  over  and  over 
again.  This  means  increasing  the  frequency  of  rent  raising  time  and 
again,  a  syndrome  which  is  as  uncontrollable  as  it  is  nightmarish  for 
the  elderly  poor. 

AAliat  to  do — rent  subsidy?  Hardly.  I'm  not  too  much  in  favor  of 
that.  Rent  subsidy  would  be  sufficient  motivation  for  the  greed-oriented 
property  owners  to  continue  to  raise  rents  so  that  they  could  continue 
to  get  higher  rent  subsidies  from  Government  sources. 

Rent  increase  control  ?  Desirable,  but  who's  for  it — hardly  anybody 
except  the  elderly  at  this  point. 

Best  of  all  is  an  example  that  we  have  on  the  corner  of  Ocean  Front 
and  Rose  Avenue,  the  5  Rose  Avenue  Building.  This  building  in  Ven- 
ice has  been  in  effect  for  the  last  2  years.  It  serves  as  a  sterling  example 
for  the  solution  of  this  terrible  lack  of  low-cost  housing,  of  survival, 
of  dignity,  of  retaining  some  degree  of  peace  of  mind  and  contentment 
for  the  last  years  of  a  human  being's  life.  At  5  Rose  Avenue  there  is  a 
building  that  has  been  rehabilitated  with  HUD  funds. 

At  5  Rose  Avenue,  one  building  has  25  apartments  at  low-rent  sub- 
sidy, and  the  remaining  24  apartments  at  moderate  rentals  with  a  ceil- 
ing of  $104  monthly.  It's  the  best  answer;  it  really  solves  the  housing 
agony  of  today  for  the  poor  elderly,  and  the  elderly  are  becoming 
poorer  and  poorer. 

Time  is  running  out.  There  is  a  helplessness  that  pervades  our  Na- 
tion; a  helplessness  that  pervades  our  elderly  poor.  The  elderly  are 
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frustrated  in  efforts  to  modify  and  ameliorate  their  plight.  Fear  of 
landlord  reprisal  is  a  reality  that  compounds  their  emotional,  physical, 
and  mental  distress.  I  could  describe  specific  examples  of  everything 
expressed,  but  you  don't  need  any  proof  of  these  today.  Building  after 
building  after  building  in  Venice  has  incidents  of  outrageous  rent  in- 
creases, from  $25  to  $75  and  up  per  month.  It  demoralizes  the  elderly, 
as  it  does  the  nonelderly. 

I'd  like  to  conclude  with  this;  1  mile  of  coastline  is  left  for  the 
elderly  poor  as,  indeed,  for  poor  people  in  our  city  and  county,  1  mile 
of  coastline — 1  mile  between  the  Santa  Monica  and  Marina  del  Rey 
areas — 1  mile  of  Venice  coastline. 

During  the  past  decades,  75  percent  of  the  poor  elderly  have  been 
shafted  out  of  their  homes,  their  dwellings  in  Venice.  So  few  remain 
today.  But  more  ominous  is  the  fact  that  so  many  other  poor  elderly 
will  never  experience  living  where  there  is  less  smog,  less  pollution, 
and  the  beauty  of  just  watching  the  sunset  in  their  declining  years — 
in  their  sunset  years. 

I'd  like  to  read  some  lines  of  a  poem  that  was  written  by  the  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  Israel  Levin  Senior  Adult  Center.  He  died  in 
our  center  on  his  95th  birthday  last  March  16 : 

So  what  is  now,  these  hands  that  built  the  houses  on  your  street, 

Must  it  be  that  in  my  age  I've  scarcely  enough  to  eat? 
My  fingers  toiled  to  clothe  the  world,  are  these  my  dues, 

That  I  must  go  about  with  feet  in  old  and  ragged  shoes? 
But  it  cannot  be  forever  ;  let  us  join  to  mount  defenses. 

Let  us,  the  elderly,  the  builders  of  this  land. 
With  others,  start  coming  to  our  senses. 

We  are  American. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Marshall. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROSE  MARSHALL 

Dr.  Marshall.  I  am  Dr.  Rose  Marshall,  a  retired  clinical  psychol- 
ogist. I  look  around  and  see  what  a  nice  looking  bunch  of  elderly 
people  we  are.  We  don't  look  at  all  decrepit. 

I've  been  asked  to  address  myself  mainly  to  the  issue  of  housing  as 
it  affects  the  older  person.  Many  of  us,  if  not  most,  are  living  on  fixed 
incomes,  social  security,  and  some  of  us  are  lucky  enough  to  be  able 
to  have  pensions. 

The  economic  crisis  which  has  brought  all  of  us  here  today  affects 
all  low-  and  moderate-income  people,  whether  they're  old  or  young. 
Survey  results  of  older  persons  residing  in  Los  Angeles  County  as  re- 
ported by  the  geratology  center  revealed  that  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  elderly  have  problems  with  rent  or  mortgage  payments. 
The  40  percent  of  Mexican-American  and  black  older  persons  live  in 
housing  they  consider  to  be  in  poor  repair. 

The  older  citizen  probably  spends  more  time  at  home  than  many 
other  segments  of  the  population  for  a  variety  of  reasons :  Poor  trans- 
portation, fear  of  ffoing  out  at  night,  greater  isolation,  loss  of  friends, 
or  what  not.  The  home  should,  but  often  does  not,  represent  independ- 
ence, well-being,  a  feeling  of  safety  and  security  in  one's  own  home 
amid  familiar  surroundings.  Housing  should  reinforce  one's  identity. 
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The  lack  of  sufficient  supportive  services  has  rendered  Federal  housing 
programs  not  merely  ineffective,  but  actually  dangerous  to  the  well- 
being  of  older  people  who  live  in  a  numbei-  of  the  projects  because  of 
their  lack  of  safety  protection.  There  were  reports  in  the  newspapers 
last  week,  for  example,  of  a  number  of  attacks  on  older  citizens.  This 
is  dangerous  business. 

The  national  policy  which  lauds  alternatives  to  inappropriate  in- 
stitutionalization is  merely  rhetoric.  It  is  a  case  of  chronic  underfund- 
ing,  actually.  The  practice  of  redlining  is  creating  more  slum  areas, 
forcing  people  out  of  their  familiar  communities,  away  from  old 
friends  and  associations,  forcing  people  into  sometimes  impossible 
tasks  trying  to  find  inexpensive  or  moderate-priced  housing.  They 
would  much  rather  stay  where  they  are  and  have  their  housing  re- 
paired or  remodeled  than  be  forced  to  look  for  new  places  to  live. 

GuiDELixEs  Limit  Opiions 

HUD  guidelines  have  not  permitted  these  choices  because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  build  new  units  and  create  new  slums  to  be  torn  down  for 
expensive  housing.  Because  of  this  kind  of  poor  planning  and  little 
concern,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  supportive  services  like 
good  transportation,  housekeeping  and  shoi)])ing  assistance,  home  nurs- 
ing, and  so  on,  many  older  persons  find  themselves  relegated  to  board- 
and-care  homes,  to  nursing  homes,  or  to  other  institutional  care  pro- 
grams when  such  placements  are  not  realistically  indicated,  and  which 
are  generally  much  more  costly,  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
community. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  New  York  City  has  become  nationally  known  for 
his  method  of  renovating  old  apartment  buildings  without  displacing 
the  people  who  live  in  them.  It's  really  a  slum  clearance  project.  What 
he  does  with  an  old  building  is  this.  AVhen  a  tenant  moves  out,  he 
renovates  that  one  apartment,  moves  a  family  who  already  lives  in  the 
building  into  that  apartment  and  renovates  the  next  one. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  everybody  who  has  ever  lived  in  that 
building  continues  to  live  there  without  being  displaced  because  the 
rental  increases  are  modest  enough  so  that  the  people  can  maintain 
themselves  there.  This  is  a  plan  that  I  really  think  should  be  en- 
couraged in  Los  Angeles  and,  for  that  matter,  throughout  the  country. 

"What  we're  doing  is  creating  more  slums,  and  who  needs  those? 

According  to  Dr.  Francis  Carp,  a  well-known  gerontological  re- 
searcher, older  people  who  are  well  housed  live  longer.  Sometimes  I 
think  thev're  beginning  to  feel  there  are  so  many  of  us  older  people 
they'd  like  to  kill  a  few  of  us  off  by  the  bad  housing  programs,  to  be 
funnv  for  a  moment. 

To  be  personal,  on  January  1,  1974, 1  was  mandatorily  retired  at  age 
65,  although  when  I  was  hired,  the  retirement  age  was  70  years. 

During  mv  employment,  the  retirement  age  was  changed  with  no 
feeling  of  obligation  at  all  to  those  of  us  who  had  been  hired  under  the 
old  basis. 

With  the  mandatory  retirement,  my  income  took  a  dive  down  to  25 
percent  of  my  previous  income — a  75-percent  drop — just  like  that,  be- 
cause I  "celebrated"  mv  65th  birthday. 

I  had  bouffht  a  home  when  I  moved  to  California  so  I  owned  my 
own  home.  My  taxes,  which  the  previous  year  had  been  $946.74,  this 
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year  were  raised,  believe  it  or  not,  to  $1,660.60 — and  that  includes  the 
homeowner's  exemption.  I'm  not  kidding. 

The  result  is  that  I  can  no  longer  afford  my  home,  and  it  is  now  up 
for  sale,  for  no  reason  other  than  that  I  "celebrated"  my  65th  birthday. 
And  on  account  of  that,  I  was  no  longer  permitted  to  work. 

Throughout  the  country,  about  70  percent  of  us  who  are  65  and 
over  own  their  own  homes.  Many,  like  me,  may  be  forced  into  facing  a 
life  more  poverty  stricken  than  we  planned  upon  after  years  of  work, 
even  with  preretirement  planning,  because  of  the  results  of  inflation 
and  the  ailing  economy  at  this  time. 

Many  older  American  programs  have  concerned  themselves  mainly 
with  the  so-called  poor  and  not  enough  with  the  so-called  middle  class 
who,  like  me,  may  be  very  quickly  depressed  into  the  poor.  And  I  make 
a  great  plea  for  consideration.  There  are  thousands  of  us — millions  of 
us — who  are  in  the  middle  class,  and  who  are  really  about  to  be 
depressed. 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government's  housing  programs  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  allegedly  are  being 
served.  There  must  be  more  low-cost  units,  some  age  dispersed  and 
some  age  segregated,  all  with  adequate  safety  to  permit  choice.  The 
people  must  have  freedom  of  choice,  sufficient  opportunity  for  reha- 
bilitation of  our  own  homes,  and  with  subsidies  for  renters,  property 
tax  relief,  and  rent  controls  to  offset  other  inflationary  spirals — 
services  such  as  transportation  and  homemakers  to  insure  that  our 
homes  do  not  become  traps  from  which  the  only  release  is  an  institution. 

Blatant  "Age-ism" 

But  there  is  a  more  fundamental  issue.  There's  a  blatant  "age- ism" 
which  pervades  this  society.  This  age-ism  philosophy  is  responsible 
for  the  dependent  position  of  both  young  and  old,  the  lack  of  auton- 
omy, and  the  inhibiting  of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  both  the 
young  and  the  old ;  the  lack  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  dignity 
because  one  is  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  be  of  dollar  value  in  our 
society.  A  society  which  makes  the  older  citizen  bear  the  brunt  of  a 
malfunctioning  economy  is  also  unable  to  function  for  its  youth  and 
for  those  in  between. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  measure  of  a  society  is  how  it  treats  its 
elderly.  Remember  that  even  if  the  youngest  one  of  us  here — and  I  saw 
a  little  girl  or  boy  out  there — lives  long  enough,  he  or  she  will  get  to 
be  old,  too.  And  what  we're  laying  down  now  is  what  you  younger  ones 
are  going  to  have  later.  Let's  not  forget  that,  either. 

We  older  people,  between  us,  have  thousands  and  thousands,  pos- 
sibly millions  of  years  of  valuable  experience  in  all  areas. 
We  refuse  to  be  relegated  or  confined  to  the  playpen.  We  are  not  in  a 
second  childhood.  We  don't  want  to  be  planned  for.  We  want  to  be 
planned  with.  We  are  adults  who  can  make  our  own  decisions.  Only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  us  are  either  senile  or  totally  dependent.  Most 
of  us,  fortunately,  are  not. 

In  summary,  we  must  destroy  age-ism  at  all  levels  of  society.  When 
society  grants  little  in  the  way  of  responsible  status  to  both  the  young 
and  the  old,  and  worships  the  image  of  only  the  young,  it  is,  in  effect, 
denying  the  natural  aging  process  and  thereby  denying  the  young  any 
future. 
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What  must  be  done?  First,  there  must  be  le^slation  to  end  all  dis- 
crimination based  on  age.  The  right  to  work  is  a  right  for  all— old, 
young,  and  in  betAveen. 

Second,  there  must  be  an  end  to  tokenism  in  serving  all  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  needs  of  the  elderly  are  the  needs  of  all  persons.  The  difference 
is  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  There  isn't  a  single  service  that  doesn't  exist 
in  this  great  country  in  token,  but  there  just  isn't  enough  of  it  for  what 
the  people  need. 

Third,  there  nmst  be  low-cost  housing  units  available,  both  a^e 
segregated  and  nonsegregated,  so  that  people  may  have  free  choice  m 
how  and  where  they  live  with  adequate  provision  for  safety  and  pro- 
tection from  crime.  There  should  be  an  end  to  redlining  rather  than 
creating  more  new  slums. 

Fourth,  there  must  be  tax  relief  and  rent  controls  to  offset  the  infla- 
tionary spiral. 

Fifth,  the  whole  tax  structure  needs  to  be  reviewed.  Congress  has 
been  talking  about  it  too  damned  long.  The  middle  class  and  single 
persons  have  too  long  carried  the  major  burden  in  the  tax  structure, 
and  a  lot  of  exemptions  have  to  be  filled. 

Sixth,  void  the  limit  on  earnings  for  older  people  under  social  se- 
curity. That  has  to  go,  too.  I'm  getting  very  excited  about  this.  I'm 
mad.  They  made  me  poor  in  the  course  of  one  instant. 

Seventh,  services  such  as  transportation  must  be  provided  accord- 
ing to  need,  and  not  as  token.  A  democracy  can  and  should  provide 
work  and  opportunities  for  self-realization  and  self-determination  for 
all  segments  of  the  society. 

Currently,  there  are  about  20  million  of  us  senior  citizens — and  we 
vote.  We  have  political  clout,  enough  maybe  to  be  a  determining 
force  in  any  general  election — if  and  when  we  are  ready  to  use  it. 

I  have  some  notes  on  transportation. 

Senator  Tuxney.  Please  submit  those  for  the  record. 

Dr.  jNIarshall.  Yes,  I  will,  because  I  don't  want  to  take  time  to 
read  them,  but  there  are  some  interesting  ideas. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

[The  material  referred  to  above  follows :] 

SUPPLEMENTAL   STATEMENT   OF   DR.   ROSE   MARSHALL 

The  public  transportation  scene  in  Los  Angeles  is,  essentially,  what  it  was  25 
years  ago — perhaps  worse.  At  least  then  we  had  the  big,  red  cars,  a  very  effective 
system  of  streetcars  which  was  allowed  to  wilt  and  fall  into  a  state  of  total  dis- 
repair for  reasons  already  investigated  by  Congress. 

In  Los  Angeles,  transportation  is  a  chief  concern.  Despite  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  planning  and  implementation  of  transportation  systems, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the.se  resources  has  been  spent  solely  based  on  the 
needs  of  people  to  commute  to  and  from  work.  For  the  old  and  young,  who  are 
not  permitted  to  work  or  choose  not  to,  this  condition  is  repressive  and  dis- 
criminatory. The  amount  of  dollars  for  demand-responsive,  dial-a-ride  transporta- 
tion has  been  negligible  through  model  cities  and  Older  Americans  Act  funds, 
which  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  several  million  iieople,  young  and  old, 
residing  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

No  adequate  tran.sportation  exists.  No  special  provisions  have  been  made  for 
the  nonambulatory  or  disabled  individuals,  of  all  ages,  who  are  trapped  inside 
their  home.s.  We  are  dealing  today  with  repressive  forces,  which  hold  many  of 
our  citizens  captive  in  dilapidated  housing.  For  the  nonambulatory,  the  lack  of 
sensitivity   on   the  part   of   the   transportation   policymakers   underscores   this 
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entrapment.  There  are  changes  which  must  be  implemented  now.  Among  these 
are: 

(1)  Public  transportation  time  schedules  and  routings  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  elderly,  who  are  far  more  dependent  on  this  scheduling  and  routing  than 
the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  working  population ;  and 
certainly  there  should  be  better  integration  of  schedules  at  the  transfer  points. 

(2)  Public  transportation  equipment  must  be  designed  with  human  beings  in 
mind ;  designed  in  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  disabled,  particu- 
larly, through  lowered  steps  and  hydraulic  lifts  for  wheelchairs. 

(3)  More  governmental  resources  should  be  allocated  to  the  Los  Angeles  area 
for  dial-a-ride,  demand-responsive  transport  systems. 

(4)  Drivers  of  public  transportation  should  receive  special  training  to  make 
them  more  aware  of  the  health  problems  which  many  older  persons  have,  i.e., 
arthritic  knees,  etc. 

(5)  Posting  of  bus  numbers  and  routes  in  large  characters  on  all  four  sides  of 
all  vehicles  used  in  public  transit. 

(6)  Reinstatement  of  the  jitney  system  of  private,  government-licensed  ve- 
hicles, to  end  the  monopolistic  cab  company  practices,  which  have  artificially  in- 
flated taxi  pricing  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

(7)  Withholding  of  further  Federal  subsidies  from  Los  Angeles  until  such 
time  as  the  area's  transportation  planners  and  decision-makers  implement  these 
changes,  and  reorient  themselves  to  the  needs  of  all  persons,  not  solely  the 
employed. 

Senator  Tunney.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Ethel  Cherry. 
STATEMENT  OF  ETHEL  CHEERY 

Ms.  Cherry.  I  am  Ethel  Cherry  of  Pasadena.  My  sentiments  have 
been  most  ably  reiterated  by  the  other  members  of  this  panel.  First, 
however,  as  a  member  of  the  senior  citizens  group  of  Pasadena,  I  want 
to  say  that  we're  so  grateful  to  have  such  a  beautiful  person  as  our 
Senator  Tunney  to  help  us  in  this  matter  of  presenting  our  pleas, 
views,  and  petitions  to  the  Congress. 

Then,  second,  my  subject  is  going  to  deal  with  housing  and  crime.  I 
have  pictures  which,  if  they  could  be  shown  on  slides,  would  bring  a 
tear  to  every  person  in  this  room — ^of  people  who  have  been  mugged, 
who  lived  in  their  own  homes  and  were  trying  to  stay  there.  Because 
they  did  not  have  enough  security,  they  were  victims  of  muggings  and 
beatings.  I  will  present  those  to  you. 
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I  also  have  pictures  of  the  poverty  level  in  which  some  people  live. 
The  extortion  of  rentals  is  just  unbelievable.  That  a  senior  citizen 
could  be  asked  to  pay  as  much  as  $165  a  month  rent,  when  a  person 
knows  he's  in  a  low-income  bracket,  for  a  hovel  which  I'm  sure  none 
of  our  legislators  would  put  their  dog  in.  They  have  better  kennels. 
This  is  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Now  for  a  suggestion.  We  have  many  people  who  own  their  own 
homes  but,  due  to  inflation  and  lack  of  employment  since  they're  past 
the  age  of  employable  skills,  they're  not  able  to  bring  those  homes  up  to 
standard.  They  would  love  to  remain  in  those  homes.  Just  a  very  feeble 
suggestion :  If  some  type  of  fund  could  be  meted  to  those  people  from 
which  they  could  borrow  and  bring  tlieir  homes  up  to  the  standard  of 
rehabilitation  and  security,  you  would  not  have  quite  the  need  for 
Federal  housing  subsidies  which  you  now  have. 

I  don't  mean  that  that  should  be  eliminated,  because  there  is  plenty 
of  need  for  it.  I  have  had  contact  with  many  of  the  middle-income 
group  and  some  of  the  high-income  group  because  I  have  been  in 
food  and  inedical  service  in  homes  where  they  are  able  to  pay  only  up 
to  a  certain  point.  Then,  due  to  the  higli  cost  of  everything,  they  cannot 
keep  it  up.  It  is  heartbreaking  to  see  those  people  have  to  leave  their 
homes  and  go  into  rest  homes. 

And  no  income  group  is  exempt  because  one  has  to  pay  as  much  as 
$1,500  a  mopth  to  have  someone  just  for  custodial  care — not  a  person 
who  is  absolutely  helpless.  It's  pretty  hard  to  keep  up  your  home  and 
stay  in  it. 

Relocation  Trauma 

Senator  Tunney.  Wouldn't  you  agree,  Ms.  Cherry,  that  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  psychologically  devastating  to  a  person  in  his 
senior  years  than  to  have  to  move  out  of  the  home  he  has  lived  in  for  a 
good  portion  of  his  life  because  he  no  longer  can  afford  to  pay  the  in- 
creased taxes? 

The  psychological  trauma  that  occurs  in  the  snapping  of  the  roots 
of  a  happier  time  must  be  tremendous. 

Ms.  Cherry.  Yes.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  baby  removed  from  its 
mother  when  it's  at  the  age  when  it  knows  its  mother — taken  away 
with  total  strangers?  That  is  the  same  situation  our  senior  citizens 
are  put  into  when  they  have  to  experience  being  torn  from  their  homes. 
Some  of  them  have  lived  in  their  homes  for  4-0,  50,  60  years,  and  the}^ 
thought  they  would  be  able  to  stay  there  until  the  Good  Master  called 
them  in,  but  due  to  the  changing  situation  they  just  can't  stay. 

It  shouM  be  possible  that  some  program  be  brought  about  to  enable 
them  to  stay  in  that  home — low-interest  loans.  Some  of  them  have 
other  properties  which  are  run  down  and  which  they  cannot  sell  be- 
cause they  can't  fix  them  up  to  sell.  If  there  was  a  pool  that  could  buy 
those  properties  and  turn  that  money  into  the  upkeep,  with  the  person 
in  their  home,  it  would  also  help  the  economy. 

Then,  transportation  for  the  poor  and  the  rich  people  who  can  no 
longer  drive — adequate  transportation  to  sret  them  to  the  necessary 
places;  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  podiatrist,  the  food  stores.  And,  of 
course,  the  centers  which  we  have  operatina:  now  could  really  be  better 
equipped  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  basic  cares  of  the  people.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  many  wealthy  people  cannot  take  baths,  and 
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they  can't  afford  an  attendant  to  give  them  a  bath.  They  cannot  get  in- 
side of  the  bathtub  alone.  They  don't  have  the  money  to  pay  for  an 
attendant  at  $12  an  hour  for  one  of  the  visiting  nurses  to  come,  so 
they  don't  have  very  many  baths. 

I  could  just  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  tell  you  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich.  I'm  very  poor  but  I've  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  associat- 
ing with  those  who  are  not  so  poor  and  some  w^ho  are  quite  rich.  We 
all  have  the  same  problems  when  we  begin  to  get  "over  the  hill." 

Senator  Tuxney.  And  life,  as  somebody  else  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago.  is  a  movable  feast  and  everybody  gets  older.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  made  up  of  reason- 
ably healthy  people,  ought  to  have  some  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  many  of 
them  are  approaching  the  age  of  retirement  themselves.  For  instance, 
in  the  Senate  I  believe  the  average  age  is  about  58. 1  think  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  may  be  55  or  56 — not  so  far  from  retirement. 

If  we  could  only  motivate  people  on  the  basis  of  self-interest.  You 
would  think  you'd  be  able  to  motivate  the  legislatures  on  that  basis 
if  not  on  another  important  motivation — compassion,  compassion  for 
people  and  their  needs. 

Senior  citizens,  of  course,  have  the  most  terrible  problems  of  all.  I 
don't  have  to  spend  very  much  money  on  medical  care.  I'm  fortunate — 
knock  on  wood — I'm  blessed  wnth  good  health,  at  the  moment.  A  senior 
citizen  who  can't  get  adequate  food  has  a  greater  likelihood  of  getting 
sick  as  a  result  of  malnutrition. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  your  testimony,  Ms.  Cherry,  and  all  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  spoken  before  you.  I  think  you  have  raised  some 
extremely  important  and  profound  points  which  go  far  beyond  eco- 
nomics. They  go  to  the  questions  of  basic  morality.  Are  we  going  to 
allow  this  situation  of  total  isolation  of  senior  citizens — living  in 
squalor  and  poverty  and  despair — to  be  ignored  while  the  rest  of 
society  goes  on  ?  I  think  it  is  wholly  unacceptable. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  about  20  different  pieces  of  legislation  that 
relate  to  senior  citizens — to  try  to  give  them  better  income.  I  am 
trying  to  eliminate  the  present  earnings  limitation  that,  for  example, 
extends  to  medicare  coverage  of  prescription  drugs  out  of  the  hospital. 
I  have  sponsored  a  bill  that  increases  the  maximum  amount  for  com- 
puting the  retirement  income  credit.  I  have  legislation  in  to  increase 
housing  funds  for  the  aged ;  I  think  it  is  terribly  important.  I  am 
trying  to  get  a  bill  through  to  provide  legal  services  for  senior  citizens 
so  they  can  know  their  rights  under  social  security,  under  veterans' 
benefits,  and  not  bear  the  burdensome  cost  of  today's  le^ral  fees. 

There  are  many  other  bills  and  amendments  that  I  have  sponsored. 
I  don't  want  to  list  them  all  here  today.  But  in  response  to  your  ques- 
tion, those  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Ms.  Cherry.  AVhat  can  we  do  to  help? 

Senator  Tunney.  I  think  you  can  helj)  by  doing  just  what  you  have 
done.  You  have  testified  here.  This  hearing  record  is  going  to  go  back 
to  "Washington.  It  is  going  to  make  the  information  available  to  other 
Senators  so  they  have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  it  themselves.  We  are 
going  to  be  pushing  two  or  three  amendments  in  the  next  couple  of 
months  and,  based  upon  these  hearings,  maybe  we'll  be  able  to  develop 
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an  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  enact  these  bills  into  law. 
That's  the\vhole  point  I  made  earlier.  Why  keep  holding  hearings  on 
the  aged  ?  Because  nothing  is  done,  that's  why.  The  only  way  we  can 
possibly  develop  the  kind  of  record  that  will  give  people  that  sense  of 
urgency  is  to  hold  these  hearin^o. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Voice  From  the  Audience.  Do  Congressmen  have  to  retire  at  65  ? 

Senator  Tunney.  No. 

Voice  From  the  Audience.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear.  That's 
why  Ave  want  legislation,  so  that  the  average  person  doesn't  have  to 
retire. 

Senator  Tunney.  However,  some  of  them  retire  a  little  earlier  than 
65,  but  they  have  a  far,  far  better  retirement  program  than  the 
majority  of  citizens.  Any  Federal  employee,  you  knoAv,  has  the  very 
best  pension ;  any  Federal  employee  lias  the  very  best  medical  coverage 
that's  available,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  Fm  in  favor  of  the  con- 
cept of  national  health  insurance. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ethel  Cherry  follows :] 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ETHEL  CHERRY 

States  should  purchase  excess  properties  at  market  value  that  senior  citizens 
wish  to  dispose  of  so  that  they  can  increase  their  income.  Also  rehabilitate  their 
homes  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  remain  in  them.  This  should  be  done  with 
no  interest  loans  and  payments  within  their  ability  to  pay. 

Encourage  developers  to  build  senior  citizen  areas  which  have  ground-level 
abodes  and  small  garden  plots  and  pet  runs.  For  many  who  love  pets,  the  pets 
fill  the  vacancies  created  by  grown  children  or  departed  mates. 

Above  all,  increase  finances  to  cope  with  inflationary  costs  of  labor  and  foods. 
This,  instead  of  soup  lines,  except  as  an  outlet  for  social  activities  and  contacts. 

Create  jobs  that  are  of  short  hours  for  those  who  are  trainable  or  trained. 
These  jobs  to  be  within  shorter  transportation  areas. 

For  neighborhood  centers :  Medical  and  grooming  assistance ;  bathrooms  with 
equipment  for  elderly,  i.e.,  tub  or  shower  seats.  Chairs  and  lowered  mirrors  for 
shaving.  Attendants  to  administer  needed  assistance. 

Transportation  to  podiatrist  at  least  1  day  bimonthly  in  given  areas.  Trans- 
portation for  dental  checkup  each  3  months  with  extra  transportation  provided 
for  extra  dental  care.  Tension  checkup  once  a  week  at  the  centers. 

Senator  Tunney.  We  will  now  take  a  short  recess. 

[Whereupon  a  short  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Tunney.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Our  next  panel  will  be  Anthony  Lamb,  Kuth  Yannatta,  and  Herbert 
Frederick. 

During  the  intermission  there  were  some  who  suggested  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  extend  these  hearings  to  hear  from  everyone  wish- 
ing to  speak.  I  wish  that  I  could,  but  I  am  supposed  to  meet  with  a 
group  of  senior  citizens  in  San  Diego  this  afternoon  and  I  cannot  do 
them  the  discourtesy  of  canceling  out.  I  hope  you  understand. 

We  held  hearings  in  San  Francisco  yesterday  and  heard  from  23 
witnesses  there.  We  are  going  to  hear  from  about  22  or  23  witnesses 
here  and  we  are  going  to  be  listening  to  15  or  so  witnesses  down  in 
San  Diego.  I  just  wish  I  could  spread  myself  thinner,  but  I  can't. 

I  will  take  any  statement  that  anyone  has  and  we  will  put  it  in  the 
record.  If  you  do  have  a  statement,  please  make  it  available  to  us.  We 
have  a  form  here ;  it  has  my  name  on  the  top  of  it  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  fill  that  in.  If  you  have  an  extended  statement,  just  incorporate 
those  pages  into  this  form.  The  forms  are  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
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All  right,  would  you  please  proceed. 

PANEL  ON  FOOD 

STATEMENT  OF  ANTHONY  IAMB,  VENTURA  COUNTY  SENIOR 

CITIZEN  COORDINATOR 

Mr.  Lamb.  My  name  is  Tony  Lamb.  I  am  senior  citizen  coordinator 
in  the  county  of  Ventura. 

We  have  40,000  seniors  in  Ventura  County;  13,000  of  them  are  just 
below  the  poverty  level — 5,000  live  alone.  We  have  over  20  who  are 
over  100  years  of  age.  They  cannot  come  down  here  to  testify  for  them- 
selves, but  they  all  know  me  very  well.  I  have  been  the  senior  citizens 
coordinator  for  over  2  years  and  they  asked  me  to  bring  their  messages 
to  Senator  Tunney,  which  he  is,  happily,  willing  to  hear. 

Many  seniors  are  slowly  starving.  I  don't  think  anybody  argues  that 
point.  Most  of  those  who  are  poor  at  least  lack  proper  nutrition,  which 
is  a  form  of  starvation — and  things  are  getting  worse. 

I  had  one  lady  phone  me  recently ;  her  rent  had  been  raised  on  her 
little  old  trailer.  She  looked  her  budget  over  and  decided  she  could 
never  eat  meat  again.  She  told  me  that  she  and  her  husband,  when  he 
was  alive,  were  great  meat-eaters.  They  just  loved  meat — steaks  and 
roasts.  But,  she  said,  "Meat  is  out  for  the  rest  of  my  life."  I  said,  "Wliat 
are  you  going  to  eat?"  She  said,  "I  don't  know,  but  I'm  going  to  have 
to  go  to  beans  and  spaghetti  and  starches.  An}'  meat  is  out." 

I  had  an  elderly  lady  come  to  me  and  tell  me  she  was  slowly  starving 
to  death.  She  was  losing  9  pounds  each  month.  She  held  her  scrawny 
neck  and  showed  me,  and  said  that  the  reason  she  was  telling  me  was  so 
when  she  was  found  dead  and  the  newspaper  reported  natural  causes, 
she  wanted  me  to  know  it  wasn't  due  to  natural  causes.  It  was  star- 
vation on  the  welfare  system. 

Many  Unaware  of  Eligibility 

Xow,  the  bad  part  of  all  of  this  is  some  people  who  are  eligible  for 
SSI  and  food  stamps,  and  even  social  security,  don't  know  it.  Every 
week  we  find  people  who  are  entitled  to  $50  or  $100  or  even  $200  more 
a  month  than  they  are  getting.  Unfortunately  the  agencies,  in  my  opin- 
ion, do  not  make  enough  effort  to  find  these  people  and  bring  these 
benefits  to  them. 

One  man  told  me  he  had  to  live  on  $1  a  day  after  he  paid  his  rent 
and  utilities  and  so  forth.  His  medicare  insurance,  which  has  gone  up, 
of  course — that  $1  a  day  was  not  enough  for  a  big  man  to  live  on.  And 
I  agree  with  him.  I  think  the  breakfast  I  had  this  morning  cost  over 
$2  and,  by  the  way,  I'm  hungry  now. 

I  asked  how  he  could  live  on  $1  a  day  and  he  said,  "I  taught  my 
stomach  to  shrink."  He  said  he  had  spent  over  a  year  slowly  reducing 
the  amount  he  ate.  He  said  his  stomach  did  shrink  and  he  can  live  on 
less.  But  he  said,  "I  go  to  bed  every  night  hungry." 

One  lady  phoned  me  from  a  little  valley  up  in  the  mountains,  far 
from  any  bifif  city.  She  had  read  some  of  the  newspaper  articles  about 
the  problems  with  SSI  and  social  security  and  welfare  and  everything; 
that  it's  always  going  to  get  better  but  it  never  does.  She  said  that  she 
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thought  of  a  good  new  idea  that  would  save  the  Government  a  lot  of 
money.  She  said : 

Come  out  here  and  shoot  us.  I  mean  that  seriously.  I've  had  a  long  life.  Most 
of  it  was  good,  but  I  can  see  that  the  rest  of  it  is  going  to  be  bad.  I'm  out  of 
money.  I  have  no  transportation.  I  need  an  eye  operation,  which  I  cannot  afford. 
If  I  get  it,  I'll  lose  my  house  as  a  result.  But  I  would  not  mind  if  somebody  did  a 
clean  job  of  shooting  me.  They  do  it  for  horses  ;  why  not  me? 

I  had  two  ladies  phone  me ;  they  were  together  and  had  been  talking 
it  over  in  their  house.  They  wanted  to  know,  could  I  get  them  a  "kill 
pill."  I  asked  what  a  kill  pill  was.  They  said  some  pill  that  when  we 
decided  we're  a  burden  to  ourselves  and  everyone  else,  we  will  take  it  at 
night,  have  a  peaceful  sleep,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  our  burden  on 
society.  I  said :  "No,  I  can't  get  you  a  kill  pill."  She  said :  "Why  is  it  the 
Government  never  does  anything  practical  for  us?" 

Regularly,  just  as  some  of  the  other  speakers  said,  people  report  to 
me  that  they're  contemplating  suicide  and  some,  incidentally,  accom- 
plish it. 

Overdue  Checks 

I  had  a  phone  call  from  a  lady  on  a  Friday  morning.  The  mailman 
had  just  left.  She  ran  out  after  him  to  ask  if  he  had  a  check  that  was 
already  overdue  2  weeks.  She  told  me  she  had  eaten  every  single  thing 
in  the  house — nothing  was  left  to  eat.  It  was  Friday  noon  now  and  she 
knew  that  the  mailman  wouldn't  be  back  until  Monday.  She  said  that 
she  would  starve  over  the  weekend  and  that  she  never  before  was  in 
that  fix  in  her  whole  life.  She  had  hit  rockbottom.  She  said  the  reason 
she  phoned  me  was  to  tell  me  this  so  when  I  would  miss  her  at  places  I 
knew  she  goes,  I  would  know  why  she  did  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
She  told  me  she  was  going  to  commit  suicide. 

When  the}^  say  such  a  thing  I  try  to  engage  them  in  a  conversation 
to  get  their  minds  off  of  it.  She  was  starting  to  sob  and  I  knew  in  a 
minute  she  would  break  down  so  bad  we  could  not  finish  the  conversa- 
tion, and  then  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  talk  to  her. 

I  said :  "How  are  you  going  to  do  it,  Mary  ?"  She  said :  "I  have  12  red 
sleeping  pills  I  have  saved  in  case  I  ever  needed  them."  She  said :  "I  am 
going  to  take  them  after  I  hang  up."  I  said :  "I  wouldn't  do  that,  if  I 
were  you,  because  they  will  not  kill  you.  It's  not  enough  and  if  they're 
old,  thej^'re  weak.  Then  you'll  be  found  sick  and  be  pumped  out  in  the 
hospital.  It  would  be  very  embarrassing."  So  she  said :  "Well,  I've  been 
reading  up  on  different  ways  to  remove  myself.  I  read  if  an  old  person 
is  dehydrated  for  3  days  they  will  die.  Is  that  true?"  I  said:  "No,  I 
think  you  will  just  go  into  a  coma  and  they'll  find  you.  Again,  you'll 
end  up  in  the  hospital  and  that  will  be  published."  She  said :  "Well, 
there  is  only  one  choice  left,  then.  You're  telling  me  I  can't  kill  myself. 
It  won't  work.  I'll  have  to  steal,"  and  she  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
market.  "A  lot  of  old  people  live  around  this  market.  I  go  there  every 
day  to  buy  one  little  thing  because  I  like  it  in  there ;  it's  such  a  nice  at- 
mosphere to  walk  around  in  the  supermarket."  Imagine  that,  it's  a 
pleasure.  She  said :  "All  of  the  help  knows  me :  the  check-out  girls,  the 
manager,  the  box  boys;  they  talk  to  me  nice  every  day,  and  now  I 
haven't  been  there  for  over  a  week  because  I  have  no  money.  They  will 
miss  me.  If  I  come  there,  they're  all  going  to  ask  me  if  I  was  sick  or 
something.  They  would  notice  me.  If  I  sneak  back  to  the  meat  counter 
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and  pick  up  44  cents  worth  of  hamburger  and  go  out  without  going 
through  the  checkout  counter,  they  will  probably  detect  it."  I  said: 
"They  certainly  will  and  you'll  be  arrested."  She  said :  "Well,  that's 
what  I  was  afraid  of  because  it  will  bring  shame  on  the  other  tenants 
where  I  live."  She  wasn't  so  worried  about  the  shame  on  herself. 

Then  she  said :  "Well,  you  say  I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do."  I  said :  "Yes,  there  is  something." 

You  know,  we've  heard  almost  everything  negative  here  today,  but 
there  are  good  things  happening  to  seniors— not  enough,  not  soon 
enough,  and  not  to  enough  seniors;  but  there  are  some  things  happen- 
ing and  a  meeting  like  this  helps  bring  it  about. 

We  have  something  called  senior  survival  services  and  it  is  funded 
by  the  Office  on  Aging.  We  have  two  women  workers— one  is  bilingual. 
They  will  go  to  any  senior  who  is  in  trouble  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  any  time  at  all  that  a  senior  citizen  is  in  trouble,  and  stay  with 
them  until  that  senior's  problem  is  licked  or  until  another  agency  can 
take  over  on  Monday  morning  or  something  like  that. 

I  told  this  lady  that  she  had  one  more  choice,  and  she  took  it.  She 
called  to  tell  somebody  about  her  plight.  I  tell  all  seniors  when  they're 
in  the  dumps,  when  they're  in  the  worst  condition  they've  ever  been  in 
their  life,  phone  someone  who  can  help  them. 

We  had  a  senior  survival  worker  out  there  in  20  minutes  and  she 
brought  two  bags  of  groceries  and  actually  gave  her  a  couple  of  dollars. 
Then  on  Monday  morning  we  picked  the  lady  up  and  took  her  to  the 
welfare  office  and  obtained  $100  in  advance  for  her. 

By  the  way,  she  is  back  in  the  senior  club  and  is  knitting  in  her 
home  for  other  people,  and  is  back  in  good  condition.  But  look  how 
near  we  came  to  losing  a  good  woman  just  on  account  of  the  SSI  check 
not  arriving. 

CoxFusiON  With  SSI  Kolls 

That's  one  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest  as  a  positive  thing.  Right 
now  people  are  dropped  off  of  these  rolls.  They  review  you  once  a  year 
and  you're  liable  to  get  dropped  oif  just  due  to  a  technical  error  and 
all  of  a  sudden  you  have  nothing.  The  landlord  is  waitino:  for  you  to 
pay  the  rent ;  everybody's  waiting,  and  then  you're  told :  "Don't  worry, 
it  probably  will  come  next  month"  or  "We'll  try  to  have  it  through  in 
2  weeks,"  with  nothing  for  the  person  to  live  on  in  the  meantime.  The 
landlord  doesn't  believe  she  didn't  get  the  check — all  kinds  of  things 
like  that. 

I  would  like  to  see.  Senator,  if  you  could  consider  two  things.  One, 
when  someone  has  been  on  the  SSI  rolls  regularly  for  a  year,  every- 
bodv  in  town,  the  welfare  workers  and  everybody  else,  knows  she  is 
eligible,  and  if  nothing  happens  to  change  the  situation  and  she  gets 
dropped,  it  sl^ould  not  have  to  take  2  weeks  or  6  months  to  get  lier  back 
on  again,  wliich  sometimes  happens.  There  sliould  be  what  I  call  an 
instant  restart.  Evervbody  in  town  knows  she's  eligible  and  still  some 
computer  at  a  distant  State  has  to  make  sure  she  is  still  eligible.  That 
is  wrong. 

One  o'^her  thintj,  Avhile  they're  trying  to  find  out  how  to  get  an 
instant  restart,  there  should  be  a  grace  period  before  anybody  is 
dropped.  A  computer  should  not  be  permitted  to  drop  somebody  so 
they  don't  know  until  their  check  doesn't  come  and  they  go  and  ask 
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about  it  to  be  told  that  they  are  dropped.  There  should  be  a  notice 
sent  to  them  that  they  are  going  to  be  dropped  in  60  days.  Then 
there's  time  for  that  person  or  someone  who  can  help  them  go  up 
and  argue  the  matter  out.  But  this  business  of  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  people  with  their  very  livelihood  is  just  wrong.  In  every- 
thing else  there  are  safeguards.  If  you  don't  pay  your  health  insur- 
ance, you  have  a  31-day  grace  period  before  they  drop  you.  If  you 
don't  pay  the  mortgage  on  your  house,  there  is  a  grace  period.  Here, 
the  very  money  that  is  to  keep  a  person  alive,  there  isn't  5  minutes  of 
grace  period. 

I'll  end  up  now ;  I  know  I'm  taking  too  much  time.  One  other  good 
thing  we  have  in  our  county.  I  wish  those  of  you  who  do  not  have 
it  will  try  to  go  to  the  proper  people  to  get  it.  We  have  a  hot  meals 
program  v*iiich  I  guess  most  of  you  have,  but  we  also  have  some- 
thing called  a  nutrition  mobile.  I  am  told  it's  the  only  one  in  the 
United  States. 

Out  in  the  back  valleys  and  the  mountains  of  our  rural  county  there 
are  people,  seniors,  who  just  cannot  get  to  the  hot  meals  program 
or  to  any  other  service  that  is  available  to  people  who  live  in  an  area 
where  there  are  more  inhabitants.  We  devised  this  nutrition  mobile. 
We  developed  a  special  automobile  that  carries  complete  hot  meals 
like  a  TV  dinner,  but  better  geared  to  a  senior  citizen's  diet.  It  also 
carries  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  and  canned  goods.  It  will  take  an 
order  by  phone  or  if  the  old  person  gives  the  order  a  day  in  advance 
it  will  bring  out  anything  the  senior  wants.  The  driver  of  the  vehicle 
will  shop  in  the  supermarket  and  pick  up  specials,  get  prescriptions,  or 
anything  at  all.  This  serves  about  400  seniors,  which  is  very  small,  of 
course,  but  it  is  sort  of  a  test  program.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  success- 
ful, it  probably  will  be  funded  in  ether  places.  You  could  start  look- 
ing into  it  and  thinking  about  it.  Incidentally,  it's  never  been  out  of 
the  little  valley  area  until  today.  It  made  a  trip  down  here  and  it's 
right  outside  now,  downstairs.  It's  a  white  truck  with  a  lot  of  happy 
little  vegetables  dancing  around  on  the  outside  and  inside  there  is 
life-saving  food.  You  might  look  at  it  and  try  to  get  one. 

I  have  five  times  more  to  tell  but  I  will  end  now  and  give  the  other 
people  an  opportunity. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lamb. 

Ruth  Yannatta. 

STATEMENT   OF  RUTH   YANNATTA,   CHAIRWOMAN,  FIGHT 
INFLATION  TOGETHER ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID  SIEDMAN 

Ms.  Yannatta.  I  represent  a  group.  Fight  Inflation  Together,  that's 
been  dealing  with  the  problems  of  high  food  prices  since  the  spring 
of  1973,  the  time  of  the  national  meat  boycott.  The  reason  I'm  here 
is  because  of  what  we  discovered  in  the  experience  of  the  consumer 
activist  group,  which  was  that  most  of  our  reliable  volunteers  were 
senior  citizens.  Although  we  started  out  primarily  as  a  housewives 
group  dealing  with  the  problems  of  young  families,  the  people  whom 
we  could  count  on  for  the  day-to-day  work  were  the  senior  citizens. 
So  my  interests  and  their  interests  became  much  more  similar. 

Then  we  took  a  look  at  what  consumerism  really  is  in  these  times  of 
inflation — when  the  barest  necessities  of  life  are  priced  out  of  reach. 
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We  realized  that  consumerism  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  I 
sliould  buy  one  brand  of  washing  machine  or  another,  but  what  the 
costs  are  of  the  essential  products  in  life. 

Senior  citizens  are  the  ultimate  consumers.  They  are  not  identified 
with  a  workplace  or  with  some  other  form  of  income.  They're  identi- 
fied simply  with  what  they  buy ;  they  spend  their  money,  all  of  it  that 
they  get. 

The  interests  of  our  group  and  the  interests  of  senior  citizens — both 
consumer  groups — then,  are  really  similar.  My  point  of  view  is  a  little 
bit  different,  though,  because  what  I  see  as  the  problems  senior  citizens 
are  suffering  are  the  problems  we're  all  suffering  in  society,  only  more 
in  the  extreme,  because  they're  at  the  end.  They  are  a  minority,  and 
they  get  the  brunt  of  everyone's  problems. 

But  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  of  senior  citizens  simply  to  give 
them  an  extra  few  cents  or  a  special  tax  write-off  on  the  tax  ])ortion 
of  their  utility  bill  is  not  going  to  solve  the  basic  problem  that  we're 
all  suffering  from  and  which  they  just  seem  to  suffer  more  in  the 
extreme.  There  have  to  be  larger  programs. 

Let's  look  at  the  issue  of  housing,  for  instance.  We  can't  iust  give 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  a  senior  citizens'  project.  We  have 
to  take  a  look  at  the  whole  housing  bill  the  Senate  is  considering  and 
say  that  this  bill  that  guarantees  new  housing  has  to  change  to  include 
the  needs  of  low-income  and  senior  citizens.  Rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing  has  to  be  a  major  element  so  rentals  won't  go  up.  We  have  to 
say  we  can't  give  the  money  in  this  bill  through  private  banks  that 
are  giving  money  only  to  suburban  areas  that  are  green  lined.  We  have 
to  specifically  build  a  national  housing  policy  within  these  acts  that 
plans  for  everybody's  problems,  not  just  the  construction  industry. 
Some  special  rider  on  that  bill  to  help  a  few  hundred  senior  citizens 
in  a  few  areas  will  not  help. 

Food  Stamps  Allow  Prices  to  Rise 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  what's  happened  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. We  have  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  on  food  stamps,  but 
instead  of  really  solving  the  problem,  the  program,  in  some  sense,  adds 
to  it  because  there  is  now  an  imbalance  in  the  demand  in  the  market- 
place. Stamps  allow  supermarkets  to  raise  their  prices  even  more 
because  there  is  a  guaranteed  cash  flow  at  the  other  end.  It  may  help 
a  few  welfare  recipients,  but  most  people  still  can't  afford  to  eat.  It 
doesn't  solve  the  problem  of  ever  and  ever  growing  concentrations 
of  the  food  systems  in  this  country;  less  and  less  choice  for  people, 
and  a  more  difficult  time  for  senior  citizens  to  deal  with  in  a 
supermarket. 

I  went  to  a  supermarket  the  other  dav  and  I  picked  up  three  cans  of 
tuna  fish.  A  can  of  tuna  fish  is  a  tvpical  meal  for  a  senior  citizen.  It  is 
small,  easy,  it  doesn't  take  much  time  to  prenare.  It  doesn't  take  a  good 
deal  of  investment  and  it  is  a  traditional  kind  of  food.  It  is  now  75 
cents  for  a  can  of  tuna  fish  that  a  couple  of  years  aco  Avas  under  40 
cents.  I  looked  at  the  manufacturers  of  that  tuna  fish.  There  Ave  re  three 
brands.  One  was  made  by  Castle  &  Cook;  that's  Bumblel>ee.  Everyone 
thinks  it  is  a  private  brand.  Another  is  Carnation,  and  the  third  is 
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Chicken  of  the  Sea,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Van  Camps,  which  is  it- 
self a  subsidiary  of  Kalston  Purina.  In  other  words,  three  Large  food 
corporations  are  controlling  the  food  supply  of  tuna  fish  under  what 
seemed  to  be  private  labels  but  are,  in  fact,  part  of  the  corporate 

system.  •     .i     i     i.  o>7 

^  The  food  prices  for  canned  foods  have  gone  up  m  the  last  year  Z( 
percent.  Meat  went  down  7  percent.  Produce  only  went  up  15  percent, 
but  canned  goods  and  processed  foods  from  those  big,  large  corpora- 
tions went  up  almost  30  percent,  and  their  profits  went  up  too.  Infla- 
tion is  in  large  part,  a  result  of  excessive  corporate  concentration. 

So  you  see,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  all  of  the  largest 
problems  and  the  immediate  needs  of  senior  citizens.  I  feel  it  is  terribly 
important  that  we  begin  to  look  at  the  Senate  and  the  House  for  a  na- 
tional food  policy  and  for  bills  and  programs  that  deal  with  the  whole 
question  of  nutrition,  high  prices,  and  ways  to  solve  them. 

One,  of  couree,  is  antitrust— to  break  up  these  kinds  of  growing 
corporate  monopolies.  Another  is  to  develop  alternative  food  market- 
ing systems.  Here,  senior  citizens  can  really  be  a  great  resource.  They 
are  the  people  who  grew  up  in  a  food  economy  where  we  didn't  have 
corporate  concentration,  convenience  foods,  or  frozen  foods.  They 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  food  preparation  and  food  ideas.  They 
have  a  backlog  of  information  and  skills  to  present  to  us  if  we're  going 
to  develop  things  like  cooperative  canneries.  There  is  one  now  operat- 
ing in  Florida  run  by  senior  citizens.  Nutrition  information  centers 
could  be  formed  where  schools  and  young  people  can  really  learn  what 
is  in  a  jar  of  mayonnaise,  and  how  to  prepare  food  that's  inexpensive. 

We  can  put  senior  citizens  to  work  in  productive,  meaningful  ways 
that  will  solve  some  of  the  larger  problems  of  the  national  food  policy. 

Health  Problems  Linked  With  Food 

The  problems  of  health  too  are  directly  related  to  the  problems  of 
food.  We  cannot  lick  the  problems  of  senior  citizens"  health  care  or 
anyone  else's  health  care  in  this  country  unless  we  guarantee  good, 
healthy  food  on  a  regular  basis.  The  Government  has  to  be  fully  com- 
mitted to  that  in  a  positive  way  instead  of  promoting  these  kinds  of 
food  subsidies  that  wind  up  subsidizing  the  big  corporations  instead  of 
individuals.  A  food  distribution  program  has  to  complement  a  new, 
decentralized  agricultural  policy,  too.  We  have  planned  ahead. 

I  have  with  me  here  one  of  our  best  volunteers,  David  Siedman,  who 
is  a  member  of  Fight  Inflation  Together.  I  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
tell  us  what  his  food  budget  is,  what  his  experience  is,  and  how  he  feels 
about  consumerisum  and  the  more  general  problems  that  should  be 
dealt  with  in  any  senior  citizen  discussion. 

Mr.  SiEDMAN.'^My  income  is  about  $239  a  month  social  security — or 
maybe  it's  "insecurity" — and  from  it  I  spend  about  25  percent  for 
food.  Because  meat  has  gone  up  and  dairy  products  have  gone  up,  I 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  meat,  chicken,  fish,  yogurt,  and  cottage 
cheese  to  make  ends  meet.  I  also  find  that  I  am  eating  more  grain, 
more  fresh  fruit,  and  more  fresh  vegetables.  Even  though  I  buy  these 
things  at  a  food  market  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  where  the  quality  of 
the  produce  is  not  too  high,  it  comes  from  nearby  Mission  merchants 
and  it  is  of  second  quality,  and  that's  one  reason  why  it  is  low  in  price. 
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Most  of  the  people  come  there  to  buy  their  food  who  are  either  ethnic 
people  or  minority  people.  There  are'a  lot  of  Mexican-American  people 
who  come  there. 

Do  you  want  to  ask  me  some  questions  ? 

Ms.  Yannatta.  What  made  you  decide  to  join  Fight  Inflation  To- 
gether, to  get  involved  in  solving  food  problems  ? 

Mr.  SiroMAx.  I  just  liked  the  idea  of  the  name.  It  grabbed  onto  me, 
"fighting  inflation."  I  joined  another  group  about  the  same  time,  about 
2  years,  called  the  Coalition  for  Economic  Survival,  also  because  the 
name  grabbed  onto  me.  Since  then  I've  done  a  little  bit  of  work  in 
each  one  of  these  groups.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  One  of  the 
things  I  learned  was  that  when  you  buy  life-storic  foods,  and  use  them 
instead  of  meat,  you  get  better  quality  food.  You  don't  necessarily 
reduce  the  cost  of  living,  but  you  sure  do  get  better  quality  food. 
These  life-storic  foods  should  be  complete.  They  must  not  have  any 
part  of  them  removed.  If  it  is  rice,  then  the  brown  skin  must  remain 
on  the  rice.  If  it  is  wheat,  it  must  be  whole  wheat.  Otherwise,  you  give 
yourself  all  kinds  of  physical  problems. 

I  could  quote  an  English  doctor  on  this.  Dr.  Burckett,  who  was  here 
at  a  convention  2  years  ago.  He  spoke  about  retaining  the  whole  food — 
the  necessity  of  having  the  brown  skin  on  the  seeds,  the  green  on  the 
beans,  and  so  on.  Fresh  greens  give  you  tons  of  calcium.  Sunflower 
seeds,  for  instance,  give  you  a  very  large  amount  of  protein,  calcium, 
and  unsaturated  fats. 

Difficulty  Obtaining  Nutritious  Food 

Ms.  Yannatta.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  get  the  kinds  of  food  that  you 
need  to  maintain  good  health  at  the  local  supermarket? 

Mr.  Siedman.  No ;  I  don't  go  into  the  local  supermarkets  any  more. 

1  used  to  go  to  Ralph's  quite  a  bit  but  I  go  in  there  maybe  once  in 

2  weeks  for  a  bottle  of  grapefruit  juice  that  is  not  processed  and  has 
no  sugar  added  to  it.  That  is  about  the  only  thing  I  buy  at  Ralph's. 
I  have  gone  into  the  health  store  a  little  bit  more  because  the  quality 
of  the  food  there  is  higher. 

About  3  or  4  weeks  ago  I  was  invited  to  lunch  at  a  senior  citizen 
group  and  I  couldn't  eat  it.  All  I  could  eat  was  the  dessert,  which  was 
an  orange.  The  rest  of  it  was  white  bread,  processed  meat  full  of  syn- 
thetics— they're  no  good  for  you — and  I  couldn't  eat  that  meal  at  all. 
It  cost  a  relatively  low  price;  it  was  60  cents.  It  was  catered,  nicely 
served,  but  there  is  no  quality  there. 

I  think  the  standards  we  have  for  processed  food  is  very  low.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  our  legislators,  Mr.  Tunney,  when  you  go 
back,  that  they  raise  the  standards  of  expectation  from  the  food 
processors. 

I  happen  to  know  that  their  rate  of  profit  for  the  past  25  years  of 
the  processed  and  packaged  food  has  gone  up  something  tremendous. 
The  more  you  package  and  process  food,  the  higher  the  rate  of  return 
on  your  investment.  This  is  concomitant,  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
lon.ofevity  rate  of  this  countrv  has  dropned  to  25th  place  among  the 
nations.  This  figure,  as  of  1973,  was  published  by  a  large  company  in 
New  York  City. 

Ms.  Yannatta.  Thank  you,  David. 
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I  think  the  point  is,  that  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to 
sustain  yourself  in  a  local  supermarket.  An  average  person  with  a 
severely  limited  income  cannot  manage  with  the  food  and  the  service 
that  is  available.  You  see  more  and  more  highly  processed,  overpack- 
aged  food  in  the  supermarkets,  such  as  Carnation  breakfast  squares  or 
potato  chips,  and  not  enough  of  the  foods  that  senior  citizens  are 
familiar  with  and  that  they  know  how  to  eat.  It  is  getting  hard  to  find 
a  box  of  oatmeal  because  it  gets  shoved  to  the  bottom  shelf.  It  is  getting 
harder  to  find  fresh  potatoes.  All  of  those  kinds  of  problems  that 
seniors  have  relate  to  the  whole  issue  of  higher  food  prices  and  the 
need  for  a  national  food  policy. 

Thank  you. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  RUTH  YANNATTA 

Walking  into  a  supermarket  these  days  is  like  walking  onto  a  battlefield. 
Housewives  have  become  well-trained  soldiers  fighting  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  food  industry.  Shoppers  struggle  to  keep  within  budget  boundaries.  We  plan 
our  marketing  strategies  by  studying  all  the  advertised  specials.  And  we  come 
armed  with  coupons.  We  must  calculate  unit  prices,  then  decipher  the  fine  print 
to  understand  ingredients.  We  fight  back  the  desire  to  buy  the  best  foods  sacri- 
ficing our  tastes  to  the  limits  of  our  pocketbooks. 

Moreover,  supermarkets  and  manufacturers  spend  millions  researching  schemes 
that  will  encourage  impulsive  buying.  When  we  go  to  the  market,  we  are  bom- 
barded with  over  10,000  different  items,  colorful  signs,  and  aisle-end  displays.  We 
are  lulled  with  recorded  music,  tricked  with  tinted  lights,  and  confused  by  spe- 
cial sales  and  misleading  or  multiple  labeling. 

Our  tempers  rise  and  then  explode  when  we  see  two,  three,  or  four  price  in- 
creases marked  on  a  puny  can  of  tomatoes. 

Fight  Inflation  Together  began  when  the  housewives  of  California  were  angry 
enough  with  high  meat  prices  to  fight  back.  We  initiated  a  meat  boycott  that  was 
a  spontaneous,  grassroots  attempt  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
could  work.  Sales  declined  approximately  80  percent  in  the  large  cities  across 
the  country  during  the  first  week  of  April  1973.  The  boycott  began  a  year-long 
downward  trend  in  meat  sales  that  stabilized  meat  prices  at  a  time  of  skyrocketing 
food  infiation,  and  would  have  forced  meat  prices  lower  if  the  govermnent  had  not 
interfered  time  and  time  again  to  artificially  shore-up  prices. 

Those  of  us  who  became  involved  in  the  boycott  last  year  found  that  we  liked 
the  scufiie.  We  saw  that  our  daily  chores  were  vitally  important  to  society  as  a 
whole.  Shopping,  deciding  what  to  buy,  and  how  to  combat  infiation.  are  now 
regularly  discussed  in  newspapers  and  on  TV.  But  we  also  learned  how  little 
influence  consumers  really  have.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  clearly  did  not 
work  during  the  meat  boycott. 

Consumers  are  a  small,  ill-equipped  army  in  comparison  to  big  business  and 
government  regulation.  However,  informed,  selective  buying,  joined  with  con- 
certed, unified  actions  at  the  market,  in  the  courts,  and  in  government  can  be 
powerful  weapons.  We  hope  that  our  efforts  will  encourage  competition  and  re- 
store to  the  consumer  a  fair,  fighting  chance  in  the  market-place. 

Government  programs  interfere  with  normal  patterns  of  supply.  Federal 
subsidies,  soil-bank  programs,  export  policies.  Federal  and  State  grading  systems, 
and  market  order  programs  artificially  regulate  commodities  coming  to  our  food 
stores.  Some  of  these  programs  were  initiated  to  protect  the  consumer.  Most  began 
during  the  depression  to  protect  the  small  farmer.  But  over  the  last  40  years, 
whether  because  of  these  programs  or  in  spite  of  them,  farming  has  become  a 
highly  concentrated,  heavily  mechanized  industry.  There  are  just  over  100  lettuce 
growers  and  11  handlers  in  California  supplying  the  Nation  with  over  90  percent 
of  the  total  crop.  There  are  approximately  500  tomato  producers  in  California 
who  supply  83  percent  of  all  tomatoes  consumed  in  the  Nation. 

Food  has  become  the  end-product  on  an  assembly  line.  More  care  is  given  to 
the  size  and  adaptability  of  a  crop  to  mechanical  harvesters  than  to  the  quality  or 
cost  of  the  food  we  eat.  Nearly  one  quarter  of  the  total  U.S.  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  now  part  of  vertically  integrated  corporations. 

Huge  agribusiness  conglomerates  are  taking  over  control  of  every  level  of  the 
food  industry  from  farm  to  market.  Greyhound  owns  Armour  Meatiiacking,  ITT 
owns  Continental  Baking,  the  makers  of  Hostess,  Wonder,  and  Weber  brands. 
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Campbell  Soup  owns  Pepperidge  Farms.  Good  Humor  is  owned  by  T.  J.  Lipton 
which  is,  in  turn,  owned  by  Unilever.  Many  of  the  grapefruits  we  buy,  and  most 
of  the  almonds  in  California,  are  grown  and  packaged  by  Tenneco,  a  huge  farm 
machinery,  chemical,  and  container  corporation.  It  is  no  accident  that  it  is 
Standard  Brands  wlio  has  created,  manufactured,  and  is  marketing  a  new  arti- 
ficial laboratory  food  substitute  for  eggs  :  "Egg  Beaters." 

Profits   Grow   While  Purchasing  Power  Shrinks 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  by  and  large,  the  profits  of  these  large  corporations 
have  outstripped  inflation  while  our  purchasing  power  is  shrinking.  These  giant 
companies  control  the  supply  and  eliminate  competition  through  a  shared 
monopoly.  For  instance,  the  four  largest  cereal  manufacturers  control  87  percent 
of  the  market ;  the  4  top  bread  and  prepared  flour  manufacturers  share  75  per- 
cent ;  the  toj)  4  crackers  and  cookies  manufacturers  have  70  percent ;  fluid  midv, 
GO  percent.  The  four  largest  canners  share  80  percent  of  all  profits  generated 
by  their  industry — and  there  are  1.200  canners.  And  the  four  largest  farm 
machinery  manufacturers  control  70  percent  of  their  market.  Oligopolies  don't 
compete  on  the  basis  of  price  or  quality  (compare  Kellogg's  and  Post  cereals  for 
price  or  taste),  but  they  spend  millions  (the  food  industry  as  a  whole  si^ends  $4 
billion  a  year)   on  advertising  to  create  "image,"  "brand  identification,"  etc. 

The  most  recent  example  of  creating  demand  where  there  was  none  is  the  de- 
velopment of  feminine  hygiene  deodorant  sprays — a  product  that  is,  in  fact, 
harmful.  Consumers  cannot  them.selves  identify  their  basic  needs  and  demands 
when  so  constantly  and  insidiously  manipulated  by  such  advertising  campaigns. 
The  dairy  industry  has,  over  the  last  year,  cajoled  consumers  with  a  lavish 
.$5  million  advertising  campaign  while  assaulting  us  with  a  33  percent  increase 
in  the  price  of  milk.  Quite  frankly,  it  was  this  combination  that  changed  our 
irritation  into  indignation.  As  early  as  December  1973  we  began  circulating  peti- 
tions to  roll  back  milk  prices. 

Our  long  battle  with  the  California  Bureau  of  Milk  Stabilization  has  coin- 
cided, ironically,  with  the  exposure  of  the  Washington  milk  scandal. 

Over  the  months,  we  have  collected  more  than  20,000  signatures  on  petitions ; 
we  have  presented  consumer  testimony  at  bureau  hearings  initiated  by  the  dairy 
industry  to  consider  price  increases;  we  have  i>etitioned  the  bureau  three  times 
requesting  hearings  to  consider  our  evidence  that  prices  can  be  reduced  (the  last 
petition  was  cosigned  by  40  State  legislators)  ;  we  have  filed  suit  against  the 
director  of  agriculture  both  on  the  matter  of  price  and  on  the  matter  of  mislead- 
ing and  false  advertising  conducted  by  the  milk  advisory  board  ;  we  organized 
a  Mother's  Day  milk  boycott  to  dramatize  our  frustration  with  bureaucratic 
intransigence,  and  to  exercise  consumer  muscle  to  whatever  extent  possible.  At 
our  urging,  the  .senate  (and  we  hope  the  assembly),  has  just  passed  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  director  of  agriculture  to  hold  hearings  on  milk  price  reductions. 
The  current  State  pricing  structure  builds  in  huge  retail  profits  for  super- 
markets, discourages  innovation  or  competition  at  the  wholesale  level  by  estab- 
lishing cost  at  the  level  of  the  least  efiicient  operator,  and  encourages  an  over- 
production of  high-grade,  high-cost  fluid  milk  by  setting  prices  that  are  inequi- 
table for  the  producer  of  manufacturing  grade  milk.  The  retail  profit  margins  on 
milk  enjoyed  by  the  l.irge  supermarkets  are  among  the  highest  in  the  country. 
The  price  spread  between  grade  A  fluid  milk  and  manufacturing  grades  is  among 
the  widest  in  the  Nation.  The  vast  majority  of  the  milk  sold  in  California  is  .sold 
through  vertically  integrated  operations  that  are  able  to  bypass  the  pricing  struc- 
ture altogether,  yet  they  are  guaranteed  a  high-stable  retail  price. 

Consumers  have  requested  that  the  bureau  change  the  methods  by  which  it 
e.stablishes  price,  especially  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  level.  We  are  convinced 
that  if  it  examined  the  actual  cost  of  handling  ndlk  in  an  average  supermarket 
(milk  is  a  high-volume,  rapid-turnover,  easy-to-handle  item),  rather  than  using 
the  over-all-store  margin  to  determine  the  price,  milk  prices  could  be  reduced  by 
5(*  per  half-gallon. 

Further,  in  three  milk-marketing  areas  of  the  .state  where  the  wholesale  price 
has  been  su.spended.  allowing  competition,  whole.sale  prices  dropped  as  much  as 
3(J  per  half  gallon.  The  retail  price  in  those  areas  has  already  been  reduced. 

The  milk-dumping  last  month  vividly  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  a  system 
that  regulates  supply  in  order  to  keep  prices  up.  How  can  there  be  surpluses 
when  children  are  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  senior  citizens  are  eating 
dog  food?  If  milk  prices  had  been  lower,  that  milk  would  have  been  bought  by 
consumers. 
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The  dairy  industry  claims  that  demand  for  milk  is  inelastic.  But  that  is  not 
true.  After  Massachusetts  decontrolled  milk  prices,  the  markup  imposed  between 
farmer  and  consumer  dropped  4.6^  per  quart,  and  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
rose  from  below  the  U.S.  average  to  9  percent  above.  Those  figures  can  fairly 
be  translated  into  more  milk  for  more  poor  children. 

Bureau  Working  To  Keep  Prices  High 

Instead  of  seeking  vpays  to  lower  prices,  the  bureau  works  very  hard  to  main- 
tain high  prices.  The  bureau  sued  a  small,  independent  dairy  owner  in  Redding 
who  was  selling  his  milk  for  less  than  the  established  minimum.  It  argued  that 
the  milk  stabilization  program  is  designed  to  protect  the  dairy  industry,  and  in 
selling  for  less,  this  little  dairy  owner  was  jeopardizing  the  whole  program.  In 
effect,  they  would  not  let  him  compete  against  neighboring  supermarkets.  Yet,  at 
other  times,  the  bureau  argues  its  prices  are  established  to  protect  these  small 
dairymen. 

Consumers  across  the  State  have  attempted  to  act  responsibly — to  work  within 
the  existing  system.  We  feel  that,  if  given  the  opportunity,  w^e  could  begin  to 
balance  the  everincreasing  control  of  a  concentrated,  politically  i)owerful  dairy 
industry  by  participating  in  these  regulatory  agencies. 

It  now  appears  that  we  may  be  given  that  chance.  The  director  of  agriculture, 
C.  B.  Christensen,  a  wealthy  cattleman,  denied  all  of  our  petitions,  but  he  was 
quoted  yesterday,  as  agreeing,  finally,  to  the  senate  resolution  request  for  new 
hearings.  We  hope  that  he  will  grant  full,  statewide  hearings  in  the  very  near 
future,  and  that  concrete  decisions  will  result.  There  have  been  too  many  ex- 
ploratory legislative  hearings  already. 

We  are  confident  that  if  our  evidence  is  heard  with  an  open  mind,  milk  prices 
will  indeed  be  lowered.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  State  agency  decision  that, 
for  the  first  time,  considers  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

If  these  hearings  materialize,  it  will  be  a  major  victory  for  our  consumer 
campaign.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Christensen's  statement  reflects  a  reversal  in  his  and 
the  milk  bureau's  tightly  insulated,  dairy-industry-oriented  position. 

And  milk  is,  of  course,  just  one  battlefront.  State  laws  regulate  milk  prices, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  many  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  California.  Currently, 
there  are  36  market  order  boards  alone.  Fair  competition  is  compromised,  while 
profits  are  guaranteed.  Consumers  want  the  food  regulatory  agencies  to  open  up 
for  public  scrutiny.  We  want  our  needs  and  interests  protected,  just  as  agri- 
business wants  protection.  Participation  within  these  bureaus,  board,  commis- 
sions, etc.,  will  regain  for  consumers  some  of  the  leverage  and  influence  that  has 
been  lost  at  the  marketplace. 

Senator  Tunney.  Mr.  Frederick. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERBERT  FREDERICK,  DIRECTOR,  HUB  CITY 

BUYERS  CLUB 

Mr.  Frederick.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Tunney,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  senior  citizens  we  liave  here  today. 

It  is  really  a  tragic  thing  to  be  old,  poor,  and  black,  especially  in 
the  neighborhoods  which  they  come  from.  When  I  speak  in  terms  of 
being  old  and  poor,  you  Avould  be  surprised  at  how  they  can't  even 
come  outside  at  night  to  go  to  a  grocery  store  or  they  can't  go  to  a 
shopping  center  simply  because  someone  will  mug  them  before  they 
get  out  of  the  door,  or  mug  them  before  they  can  get  back  in.  These 
are  the  tragedies  we  have,  especially  in  south  Los  Angeles  in  the 
Compton  and  Linwood  communities,  that  exist  as  of  today. 

You  know,  it's  an  amazing  thing  how  we  can  spend  money  for  a 
defense  ]:)roject  and  othei-  projects  and  yet  we  can't  place  our  priori- 
ties on  individuals — on  human  beings — which  we  really  need  to  do.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  things  we  really  should  redirect  our  whole 
attention  to — to  individuals  who  have  given  all  of  tlieir  lives  to  make 
this  country  as  great  as  it  is  today.  How  can  we  just  set  them  aside  and 
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say:  "You  <io  on  your  merry  way,"  and  forget  about  what  they  have 
contributed  ?  Yet  the  rest  of  us  benefit. 

These  are  the  types  of  things  we  must  look  forward  to  in  the  field  of 
foods  for  senior  citizens.  When  I  speak  in  terms  of  food,  I'm  speaking 
about  emergency  food.  When  one  runs  out  before  the  first  of  the  month 
and  they  have  just  starved  for  5  days  or  more,  certainly  we  must  find 
some  method  to  have  emergency  food  type  programs  so  that  we  can 
supplement  these  individuals  at  least  until  they  can  get  their  pay- 
checks and  repay  it. 

On  food  stamp  day — it's  a  pitiful  sight  in  the  ghetto  areas — you  see 
them  lined  up  for  almost  a  block — some  there  with  crutches,  some 
there  with  walking  canes — standing  in  line  for  3  and  4  hours  trying 
to  get  food  stamps.  Now,  I'm  sure  as  affluent  as  we  are  here  in  America 
we  wouldn't  have  to  have  this  type  of  system,  to  stand  there  for  3  or 
4  hours.  Gee  whiz,  we  can  fly  from  here  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  6 
hours  or  less,  yet  it  takes  almost  the  same  length  of  time  to  process  an 
application  for  food  stamps. 

But  these  are  some  of  the  plights.  'VATien  you  go  to  the  hospital  or 
to  the  doctor's  office,  is  it  necessary  to  have  you  come  at  9  o'clock  for  an 
appointment;  then  you  end  up  there  getting  treatment  at  4  o'clock 
or  5  o'clock  simply  because  someone  is  off  playing  golf  or  someone  is 
out.  What  is  amazing  is  how  one  can  line  up  15  people  for  a  9  o'clock 
appointment  knowing  full  well  he  can  wait  on  only  one  at  a  time.  Does 
this  make  any  type  of  sense  ? 

But  this  is  the  plight.  We  feel  that  the  way  some  individuals  feel, 
"Your  time  is  not  important,''  that's  the  way  it  appeal's  to  me;  that 
it  is  OK  for  you  to  wait  li/^  hours  for  a  bus  to  get  to  the  nutrition 
center,  but  what  about  the  fellow  who  has  to  go  to  work  and  has  buses 
available  every  5  minutes  during  the  peak  hours,  morning  and  eve- 
ning? Aren't  senior  citizens  equally  important?  These  are  the  j)lights 
we  have  in  our  inner  cities. 

Crime:  Too  Common  for  Police  Action? 

Crime — you  would  be  amazed.  An  individual  comes  in  and  does  her 
shopping  in  a  store,  and  starts  out  to  go  home.  Some  little  fellow 
comes  along  and  takes  her  bags  and  her  basket  and  takes  them  out. 
It  happens  on  a  big  scale.  It  happens  so  much  that  the  police  don't 
even  come  out  to  check  on  it  any  more.  They  say,  you  know,  "It's  just 
one  of  those  things.  We  have  other  more  important  things  to  do." 

We  really  have  to  take  a  very  hard  look  and  begin  to  find  alternate 
ways  in  which  to  assist — not  by  talking,  not  by  studies,  but  by  action — 
on  how  we  are  going  to  treat  and  give  the  respect  which  is  needed. 

I  would  say  that  we  could  take  our  young  people  and  let  them  learn 
from  the  experiences  you  have  given  through  this  period  of  time.  We 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  recession  now.  Who  can  better  help  anyone 
solve  this  recession  than  you,  because  you  lived  through  one  tough 
time?  You  certainly  have  the  answers  from  it.  If  we  will  stop  and  just 
listen  to  you,  we  will  all  be  much  better  off.  That's  my  true  feeling. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  one  other  little  message,  and  it  is  this :  Some 
of  the  things  which  I  see  and  which  we  are  trying  to  do  with  our  Hub 
City  senior  citizens  program  in  Compton,  Calif.,  arc,  if  the  big  chain 
markets  can't  sell  the  food  to  the  senior  citizens,  what  is  wrong  with 
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the  senior  citizens  selling  the  food  to  themselves?  So  now  they  are 
starting  their  own  businesses.  They  are  goin^  to  do  it  with  food  and 
they're  going  to  do  it  with  clothing.  I  know  you  know  how  to  sew  and 
I  know  you  know  how  to  handle  business.  You  have  done  it  for  all  of 
these  years. 

We  are  going  to  begin  to  set  up  where  you  can  have  a  part  of  the 
pie  and  you  can  have  a  part  of  deciding  your  own  destiny,  and  that's 
by  setting  things  up  so  that  you  can  run  and  operate  it  yourselves. 

We  started  pilot  programs,  Ijut  that's  certainly  not  the  end.  I  think, 
across  the  Nation,  you  will  see  the  coming  together  of  individuals 
beginning  to  think  in  terms  of,  "If  they  can't  do  it  for  us,  then  we 
are  going  to  do  it  ourselves."  And  certainly  you  can  do  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you  all.  I  appreciate  it  very  much  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  testimony. 

The  next  panel  of  witnesses  is  Nathan  Matlin,  Lilly  Briggs,  Eddie 
Moon,  and  Larry  Chrisco. 

I  made  an  announcement  about  11^  hours  ago  that  we  were  running 
late  on  time.  I  asked  our  witnesses  to  see  if  they  could  keep  it  to  5 
minutes.  Well,  it  was  obviously  impossible. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  my  staff  that  if  I  don't  catch  the  plane 
to  San  Diego,  that  group  of  senior  citizens  down  there  are  just  not 
going  to  see  me.  I  am  going  to  have  the  staff  director  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  take  the  rest  of  the  testimony  from  the  witnesses.  They 
will  also  take  the  testimony  from  anyone  else  w^ho  wants  to  testify  and 
it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  which  will  be  transmitted  back 
to  Washington  and  to  me. 

I  am  terribly  sorry  I  cannot  stay  for  the  entire  hearing.  The  testi- 
mony was  extremely  interesting,  but  I  have  to  go  down  to  San  Diego 
to  hear  the  senior  citizens  down  there. 

My  apologies,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  hope  you  understand.  I  will  read  the 
testimony  to  be  transcribed  when  I  get  back  to  Washington. 

A  Voice  From  Audience.  Next  time,  plan  longer  hearings.  Senator 
Tunney,  so  we  can  have  you  with  us  at  all  times. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  did.  I  have  been  in  California  2  days  holding 
hearings  exclusively  on  senior  citizens'  problems.  I  wish  I  could  stay 
the  whole  week,  but  I  have  other  problems. 

This  is  Bill  Oriol,  who  is  the  staff  director  of  the  committee.  He 
will  continue  in  my  absence.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oriol.  As  Senator  Tunney  said,  my  name  is  Oriol.  I'm  the  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

I'd  like  to  introduce  Gerald  Yee,  w^ho  is  representing  the  minority 
members  of  our  committee  and  who  was  at  our  hearing  yesterday  in 
San  Francisco. 

Now  I'd  like  to  hear  from  the  first  witness,  Mr.  Matlin.* 

PANEL  ON  TRANSPOETATION 

STATEMENT  OE  NATHAN  MATLIN,  CHAIRMAN,  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE,  MAYOR'S  COUNCIL  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Matlin.  My  name  is  Nathan  Matlin.  T  am  the  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  Los  Angeles. 


♦See  letter,  p.  1352. 
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I  have  heard  a  lot  of  reports  here  on  different  items  that  are  very, 
very  imj^ortant,  but  T  think  the  first  priority  for  our  older  Americans 
is  transportation.  If  we  do  not  have  transportation  for  these  older 
Americans,  what  ojood  are  the  services  if  they  can't  even  get  there. 

I've  worked  on  this  project  for  4,  5,  or  6  years  and  I've  tried  my 
best  to  get  minibuses — jitneys  for  the  older  American  so  they  can  get 
to  these  projects.  I  have  people  calling  me  saying :  "Mr.  Matlin,  when 
am  I  going  to  get  services  of  a  minibus  or  a  jitney  to  take  me  to  the 
doctor  or  take  me  to  the  dentist  or  take  me  wherever  I  have  to  go?"  I 
said  :  "I  am  trying  my  best." 

I  know  that  the  Commission  on  Aging  in  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  governments,  and  also  in  the  city,  are  hearing  our  pleas.  I 
am  very  happy  that  I  am  on  this  committee  because  I  have  lent  a  lot 
of  my  experiences  to  them  in  past  years  and  I  find  that  now  we  are 
getting  somewhere  and  they  are  listening  to  us  for  this  high  priority — 
whi^h  is  the  first  priority  of  older  Americans. 

Like  I  said,  what  good  is  it  if  we  have  services  where  they  give  them 
a  meal  if  they  can't  get  there  ?  They  have  to  go  to  the  doctor,  and  they 
liave  to  <ro  to  the  dentist.  They  live  6  or  8  blocks  away  from  the  main 
artery  of  transportation  of  the  city.  They  are  old;  they  can't  walk  that 
6  blocks.  They  must  have  transportation  to  take  them  to  these  main 
lines  or  to  the  doctor  or  to  the  bank  when  they  want  to  cash  their 
checks — that  they  don't  get  mugged,  robbed,  or  injured. 
That  has  been  my  work  for  the  last  7  or  8  years. 

I  don't  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  panel,  but  I  am 
still  working  for  it.  We're  working  on  different  proposals  and  I  hope, 
within  the  next  few  months,  we  will  be  able  to  get  some  of  these  mini- 
buses to  take  them  to  the  doctor,  to  the  dentist,  or  whatever  other  serv- 
ices they  need.  That  is  my  priority. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  listening. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Can  you  tell  me  roughly  how  the  taxi  fares  in  this  area 
compare  ? 

Mr.  Matlin.  The  taxis  are  very  high. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Just  even  a  six-block  trip,  you  start  out  with  what,  a 
dollar? 

Mr.  Mati.in.  a  dollar,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  A  lot  of  these  people 
are  living  on  social  security.  They  cannot  afford  a  taxicab  to  go  any- 
where they  need  to  go.  We  should  have  free  transportation  for  these 
people,  absolutely  all  of  them,  even  on  our  main  busline.  They  have 
it  in  different  cities.  I've  been  to  Hawaii  where  the  senior  citizens  ride 
free  on  their  transportation.  The  city  of  Ix)S  Angeles  has  millions  of 
people,  and  I  know  they  can  afford  to  give  them  free  transportation 
when  they  have  to  have  it. 

That  is  my  goal.  Also,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  fighting  for  you 
to  get  these  minibuses.  I  assure  you  that  we  are  going  to  have  these 
minibuses  for  you. 

Thank  you  for  listening.  Any  other  questions? 

DiAL-A-Bus  OR  Minibus  Service  Operating  Requests 

Mr.  Oriol.  You  mentioned  you  are  trying  to  get  dial-a-bus  or  mini- 
bus service  so  a  person  could  phone  to  what,  a  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Matlin.  They  will  have  a  center  and  they  phone  to  the  center 
what  their  destination  is — where  they  want  to  go.  Then  they  route 
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several  buses,  jitneys,  or  minibus,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  will  follow 
this  route  and  pick  these  people  up.  Then  they  will  have  a  point  where 
they  will  pick  them  up  again  and  take  them  right  back  to  their  homes 
so  they  do  not  have  to  wait  for  a  city  bus.  They  take  them  right  to 
their  home.  They  don't  have  to  be  afraid  they  will  be  mugged  on  the 
street.  That  is  what  we  have  to  have. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Speaking  of  mugging,  our  information  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  is  that,  starting  in  August,  there  will  be  a 
service  in  California  that  has  been  tried  out  elsewhere,  of  direct  mail- 
ing of  checks  voluntarily — this  is  only  for  people  who  want  it— to  the 
banks  where  the  people  deposit  them.  Do  you  think  this  will  be  a 
help? 

Mr.  Matlin.  I  also  read  that.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea.  I  also 
have  been  corresponding  with  Senator  Tunnney.  He  told  me  they  had 
a  bill  out  for  a  tram  bus  for  the  handicapped.  That  is  another  thing 
we  do  not  have  in  the  city.  We  don't  have  one  bus  for  a  handicapped 
person.  There  is  no  way  they  can  get  anywhere.  They're  human ;  they 
want  to  go  to  the  recreation  places;  they  want  to  go  to  shows;  they 
want  to  go  where  we  want  to  go,  and  we  can't  take  them  because  we 
do  not  have  the  buses.  That's  another  priority  that  we  have  for  them. 
They  are  human;  they  want  to  be  recognized;  they  want  to  get  to 
places  where  we  go.  I  hope  we  can  get  the  buses  for  them. 

Senator  Tunney  said  there  was  a  bill  for  a  tram  bus  that  was  for  the 
handicapped,  but  so  far  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  it.  I  hope 
it  comes  through  because  these  people  need  transportation  as  well  as 
our  senior  citizens  or  any  other  persons  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Mr.  Shapiro  of  the  Senator's  staff  is  sitting  in  with  us. 
Mr.  Shapiro,  did  you  want  to  say  anything  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  can  tell  you  the  Senator  is  committed  to  accessible 
transportation.  Prior  to  the  hearing  today,  the  Senator  observed  an 
accessible  bus  being  manufactured  by  the  F.M.C.  Corp.  The  Senator 
was  very  impressed  with  the  bus  and  has  stated  that  he  will  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  see  that  there  is  accessible  transportation  in 
California. 

The  bill  you're  referring  to  is  Senate  bill  662.  It  is  currently  in  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  they  hope  to  be 
COP  ducting  some  hearings  on  the  bill  soon. 

Mr.  Matlin.  Thank  you.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
bring  up.  and  it  will  take  me  just  1  minute.  We  have  revenue  sharing 
in  this  city — millions  of  dollars.  Not  1  cent  that  I  remember  was  spent 
on  the  senior  citizens  of  this  city — not  1  cent.  It  went  to  build  new 
elevators,  air  conditioning,  but  nothing  was  done  for  any  sort  of  trans- 
portation for  our  city  out  of  this  revenue  sharing.  I  hope  the  next  time 
they  have  revenue  sharing  they  will  say  25  percent  of  that  has  to  go 
for  our  senior  citizens  for  any  services  they  have  to  have. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  vour  time. 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  would  just  like  to  make  the  observation  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  is  very  concerned  about  revenue  sharing.  The 
first  survey  that  was  made  showed  that  less  than  0.2  of  1  percent  was 
being  spent  on  projects  relating  to  the  aging.  The  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  is  due  for  extension  next  year  and  we  will  be  making  special 
efforts  to  see  whether  it  should  be  amended  in  some  way.  At  any  rate, 
we  will  give  it  very  close  inspection. 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Matlin,  for  your  testimony. 
Mr.  Moon. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDDIE  MOON 

Mr.  Moon.  My  name  is  Edward  Moon.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  of  a  small 
problem,  I  think,  but  a  little  different  situation,  as  a  new  immigrant 
and  a  senior  citizen.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  speak  for  entry,  and 
would  you  allow  me  my  poor  English  and  a  good  understanding  of 
my  testimony. 

I  think  the  Korean  senior  citizens'  problems  are  something  unique 
in  this  country,  and  how  to  help  them  have  become  one  of  the  social 
problems.  Until  1970,  the  Korean  senior  citizens  were  about  1,000  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  and  they  didn't  have  serious  problems  among 
them. 

After  1970,  especially  after  1972,  the  Korean  population  tremen- 
dously increased  in  numbers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Nowadays,  we 
have  about  70,000  residents  and  most  of  them  are  new  immigrants.  We 
have  about  6,000  or  more  senior  citizens  in  this  area.  They  had  so 
many  problems  before  settling  in  this  country. 

Problems  of  Immigrant  Senior  Citizens 

I  would  like  to  explain  about  this  problem  and  our  ideas  to  solve 
them.  The  first  problem  is  the  language  problem.  Most  of  them  do  not 
know  English — about  8.5  percent  of  the  senior  citizens;  so  that  they 
are  dumb  with  the  mouth.  They  can't  go  anywhere  all  day  just  like  a 
disabled  person. 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  think  you  told  me,  Mr.  Moon,  so  many  older  Koreans 
in  this  country  want  to  learn  English  but  one  of  the  big  problems  is 
they  can't  get  transportation  to  learn  the  language. 

Mr.  ]\IooN.  Yes,  yes ;  I'll  explain  to  you. 

They  are  physically  and  mentally  in  loneliness,  melancholy.  They 
need  help  for  their  problems — mentally  and  physically. 

The  second  problem  is  the  different  customs  and  tlie  different  social 
situations.  An  example,  in  Korea,  senior  is  superior  to  junior — respect 
seniors.  But  in  this  country,  junior  is  superior  to  senior,  and  respect 
juniors.  This  custom  strongly  affects  the  seniors  and  they  lose  their 
hope  and  courage.  In  Korea  they  have  a  strong  family  system  and  live 
together  respecting  seniors,  but  in  this  country  they  have  to  live  alone, 
Avithout  the  family,  without  comfort,  and  without  any  enjoyment;  they 
do  not  get  any  help  from  their  sons  and  daughters,  just  like  they  are 
living  in  a  forgotten  area. 

In  this  hard  situation,  the  Korean  Senior  Citizens  Association  is 
working  hard  for  them.  As  for  the  recreation  problerns,  once  or  twice  a 
month— sometimes  we  have  tours  to  the  various  points  of  interest  to 
amuse  them. 

We  have  another  program  for  education.  We  have  English  classes 
from  February.  Nowadays  about  62  people  are  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. We  teach  English  to  make  a  better  life  for  them.  Sometimes  we 
have  a  special  lecture  to  teach  American  culture  and  the  American 
way  of  life  for  them.  They  are  enjoying  it  very  much. 

Sometimes  we  have  special  activities  such  as  folk  dances  and  sing 
folk  songs  on  this  occasion.  They  usually  have  about  500  people  for 
tJiese  affairs. 
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Finally  I  would  like  to  express  our  eager  desire  to  have  something 
for  our  work.  We  have  some  trouble  with  the  transportation  for  our 
English  class  and  for  our  meeting  and  for  the  special  activities.  Many 
Korean  senior  citizens  would  like  to  come  to  the  class  and  to  the  special 
activities  and  join  our  program,  but  always  they  have  problems  with 
the  transportation.  They  don't  know  how  to  ride  the  bus ;  children  are 
not  allowed  to  go  out:  they  just  stay  at  home.  So  we  need  schoolbuses, 
we  need  drivers,  and  then  we  can  take  care  of  them.  This  is  really  a 
small  problem,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  of  this. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Moon.  I  think  you  have 
described  an  entire  group  of  people  who  are  almost  marooned  in  the 
heart  of  the  big  city.  The  language  difficulty  intensifies  this  problem. 

Mr.  Matlin  described  one  form  of  being  marooned  and  I  think  you 
have  described  another  which  is  complicated  by  a  language  problem. 

Mr.  Moon.  Many,  many  problems  come  to  them :  the  family  prob- 
lems, accident  problems,  many,  many  really  serious  problems. 

As  I  explained  to  you,  I  have  an  English  class.  Every  morning  we 
pick  up  13  persons  and  after  12 :30  we  take  them  home.  But  after  5 
weeks,  they  can  ride  the  bus  themselves.  That's  why  we  have  to  teach 
them.  The  first  time  of  bringing  them  to  class  we  need  something  like 
that — we  need  a  bus  and  we  need  a  driver. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Moon. 

I'd  also  like  to  introduce  Teddi  Fine  of  Senator  Tunney's  Washing- 
ton office.  Mr.  Shapiro  is  from  the  Los  Angeles  office.  Teddi,  at  any 
time,  if  you  have  a  question,  please  join  in. 

One  of  the  joys  of  working  on  field  hearings  is  the  pleasant  conver- 
sation I  have  with  the  people.  I  really  enjoyed  the  one  with  you,  Ms. 
Briggs,  and  we  welcome  you  from  the  rural  part  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

STATEMENT  OF  LILLY  BRIGGS 

Ms.  Briggs.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Lilly  Briggs.  I  live  in  the  Antelope  Valley,  which  is 
usually  called  the  high  desert  county.  It  is  part  of  Los  Angeles  County 
but  it  is  70  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  is  separated  from 
the  city  and  its  suburbs  by  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains. 

I  have  to  explain  a  little  about  this  to  you  so  that  you  can  understand 
our  transportation  problems.  Our  north  county,  which  consists  of  the 
Antelope  Valley  and  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley,  contains  over  half  of 
the  geographic  area  of  Los  Angeles  County,  but  less  than  3  percent  of 
its  population.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Joshua  tree.  There  are,  in  the  An- 
telope Valley  portion  of  the  county,  about  89,000  people,  and  in  the 
Santa  Clarita  area,  there  are  more  than  52,000— probably  a  good  deal 
more  than  that  now.  I'm  speaking  of  the  Antelope  Valley  because  I 
know  it  best. 

More  than  10,000  people  living  in  the  Antelope  Valley  are  over  60 
years  of  age.  Our  great  distances,  our  low  population  density,  and  iso- 
lation create  grave  transportation  problems  for  us. 

We  have  no  public  transportation  in  the  Antelope  Valley  except  for 
4  hours  on  Friday,  and  only  on  a  few  streets  in  Lancaster,  our  largest 
town.  More  than  60  percent  of  the  valley's  elderly  live  more  than  a 
mile  from  this  busline.  We  have  a  taxi  company  who  operates  four 
cars.  Also,  the  Greyhound  Bus  Line  goes  through  Mojave,  through 
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Lancaster  and  Palmdale,  stopping  twice  each  day  in  each  direction, 
north  and  south. 

That's  our  total  public  transportation.  The  distances  make  getting 
around  very  expensive.  One  elderly  lady  living  in  a  mobile  home  park 
on  the  outskirts  of  Lancaster  pays  $10  every  week  for  one  trip  a  week 
to  the  Lancaster  downtown  shopping  area. 

Frustration  Over  Transportation 

Another  example:  A  low-income,  elderly  man  in  the  Pearblossom 
area,  a  little  more  than  20  miles  from  Lancaster,  saved  his  money  for 
2  months  for  the  necessary  taxi  trip  to  the  medical  center  in  Lancaster, 
He  was  going  there  for  diagnostic  service.  This  trip  would  cost  him 
about  $30.  When  he  reached  the  medical  center,  he  was  told:  "The 
machine  is  out  of  order.  Come  back  tomorrow."  A  few  minutes  later 
a  volunteer  found  him  out  in  the  lobby  crying.  He  didn't  have  the 
money  to  come  back  tomorrow. 

Recently  a  man  called  our  information  and  referral  service  and 
reported  that  liis  tenant,  an  old  man,  was  ill  and  needed  to  be  taken 
to  the  county  hospital  immediately.  The  taxi  fare  would  be  $7  and 
the  man  didn't  have  it.  Fortunately,  we  had  a  volunteer  in  our  office 
right  at  the  moment  who  was  available  and  took  him  to  the  hospital. 

Xow,  at  this  hospital  it  is  required  that  the  patient,  on  his  initial 
visit,  must  provide  his  own  transportation,  and  if  no  friend  is  available 
to  tiansport  him,  then  he  usually  goes  by  taxi  and  $7  is  about  the 
usual  charge.  That  means  $7  each  way.  itnlike  taxis  in  metropolitan 
areas,  the  taxi  operator  in  Lancaster  is  seldom,  if  ever,  able  to  pick 
up  a  return  fare. 

Only  yesterday  an  elderly  gentleman  flew  into  our  local  Fox  Airfield 
for  a  call  at  one  of  our  county  offices.  The  distance  is  about  7  miles. 
The  taxi  fare  was  $6  each  way. 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  criticizing  the  taxi  company  for  these  high 
fares.  We  are  not.  They  go  long  distances  to  pick  up  and  deliver  pas- 
sengers. There  is  practically  no  possibility  that  they  can  pick  up  a 
return  fare  when  they  have  made  a  transport.  And,  because  of  infla- 
tion, their  costs  are  going  up,  too. 

The  high  cost  of  transportation  is  not  the  only  critical  factor  here 
in  our  area.  T'navailability  of  transportation  creates  situations  Just  as 
grave.  Sometime  ago  our  local  volunteer  transportation  organization, 
which  is  called  Someone  Cares,  received  a  call  from  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment asking  them  to  go  out  and  pick  up  an  old  lady  in  a  wheelchair 
on  the  road  between  Palmdale  and  Littlerock.  She  had  gone  in  her 
wheelchair  to  a  grocery  store  about  2  miles  away,  but  on  her  return 
trip  with  her  groceries  she  had  become  exhausted  and  wheeled  herself 
off  the  road,  where  the  deputy  sheriff  found  her  and  called  Someone 
Cai-es. 

This  volunteer  organization,  Someone  Cares,  receives  an  average 
of  30  calls  a  dav,  5  days  a  week,  from  elderly  people  asking  for  trans- 
portation to  doctors'  offices,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  grocery  shopping 
trips,  from  people  who  have  no  means  of  transportation,  and  this 
organization  manages  to  take  care  of  nearly  all  of  them. 

In  some  of  our  isolated  areas  people  who  still  drive  cars  bring  their 
elderly  neighbors  to  shopping  centers  at  a  charge  of  $3  to  $5  per  person 
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each  way.  Inflation  has  caused  them  to  practically  make  a  business  out 
of  helping  the  elderly. 

Our  department  of  public  social  services  notes  that  the  elderly  poor 
in  isolated  areas,  who  must  maintain  cars  or  be  totally  isolated,  are 
having  harder  and  harder  times  in  doing  this.  Many  people  between 
60  and  65  are  not  eligible  for  any  help  except  food  stamps.  Many  come 
in  for  these  and  then  find  themselves  without  either  gas  or  money  to 
get  home  on. 

One  special  difficulty  in  our  area  is  that,  because  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation, we  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  elderly.  This  increases  isolation  and  loneliness.  If  we  wish 
to  attend  an  event  or  program  outside  of  our  immediate  area,  we  must 
charter  a  bus  at  a  cost  of  $3  to  $5  per  person — something  we  can't  afford 
very  often. 

Exodus  of  Eij>erly  From  the  Cities 

We  note  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  our  area.  More  elderly 
people  are  moving  here  out  of  the  cities.  They  move  into  the  most  iso- 
lated areas  of  our  valley,  attracted  by  the  lower  rents  in  these  areas, 
the  cleaner  air,  less  noise,  and  less  crime.  Then  they  soon  learn  that 
with  increasins:  age  and  infirmities,  they  can  no  lomrer  drive.  Inflation, 
including  higher  insurance  rates,  higher  upkeep,  higher  gas  prices,  and 
so  on,  also  has  its  effect  on  their  ability  to  keep  up  transportation.  So 
their  lower  rent  cost  is  soon  more  than  offset  by  higher  transportation 
costs  or  lack  of  any  transportation  at  all.  Lack  of  transportation  cuts 
across  all  economic  lines.  It  isn't  only  the  poor  who  suffer  from  it.  It 
creates  loneliness  and  nutrition  and  health  problems  when  transporta- 
tion no  longer  exists. 

Some  of  the  department  heads  at  the  Andrus  Gerontology  Center 
have  observed  this  tendency  to  change  that  we  have  noted,  that  more 
elderly  are  moving  from  the  city  to  the  country.  But  it  is  a  change 
as  yet  undocumented,  though  it  is  noticed  in  some  areas  by  the  tele- 
phone company  and  by  the  utility  companies.  Some  of  its  effects  are 
good  and  some  are  bad.  In  our  own  valley  of  vast  distances,  the  un- 
availability of  transportation  in  some  areas  and  its  high  cost  in  others 
can  only  help  to  increase  the  tragedy  of  loneliness  and  isolation  among 
our  elderly. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Briggs,  for  a  very  helpful  statement. 
I  think,  perhaps,  some  of  the  problems  you  described  earlier — higher 
tax  rates,  people  being  unable  to  afford  the  homes  they  have  had  in 
the  cities  for  so  long — may  be  one  reason  that  some  others  are  trying 
to  live  in  the  areas  you  have  described  and  encounter  an  entirely  new 
set  of  problems. 

Yon  mention  you  have  a  local  volunteer  transportation  organiza- 
tion. Would  that  be  related  to  the  retired  senior  volunteer  program  or 
is  this  strictly  an  independent  local  service  ? 

Ms.  BrigCtS.  It  is  an  independent  local  organization.  The  director  is 
a  paid  employee  of  the  Antelope  Valley  Medical  Center.  The  drivers 
are  all  volunteers  and  pay  their  own  gas,  insurance — everything. 

This  director  is  quite  a  remarkable  woman.  They  have  been  operat- 
ing now  for  probably  3  years  and  she  says  they  make  about  175  trans- 
ports a  month,  but  she  recognizes  they  simply  don't  take  care  of  even 
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a  one-hundredth  part  of  the  transportation  that  is  really  needed.  In 
fact,  1  think  in  the  report  that  was  made  by  the  United  Way  in  1973 — 
I  worked  on  part  of  this — it  was  estimated  we  needed  about  61,000 
transports  in  the  Antelope  Valley  and  we  had  about  6,300.  That's 
about  how  it  was. 

This  particular  agency,  however,  is  quite  successful  and  is  doing  a 
lot  of  good,  but  we  do  need  transportation. 

Mr.  Oriol.  For  that  project,  do  you  have  any  assistance  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  or  through  your  State  otiice  on  aging? 

Ms.  Briggs.  I  don't  think  I  said  that  I  am  the  president  of  the  com- 
mittee on  aging  up  there.  We  did  apply  for  a  grant.  We  may  possibly 
receive  this  grant.  There  are,  however,  problems  that  face  us.  We  don't 
know  yet  w^hether  we  can  overcome  them  or  not,  but  we're  trying. 
We've  also  applied  for  revenue  sharing  funds  for  transportation  there. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Where  did  you  apply  for  the  grant  ?  Was  that  to  the 
Federal  office  or  the  State  office  ? 

Ms.  Briggs.  The  grant  is  through  the  AAA.  We  don't  know — I  can't 
say  anything  about  it  yet.  We  do  hope  for  it.  We  do  hope,  indeed,  for 
transportation.  If  we  get  it,  it  will  probably  provide  for  three  buses. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Did  you  apply  for  any  funding  from  UIVITA  or  on 
the  Federal  level  ? 

Ms.  Briggs.  The  only  thing  we  have  applied  for  is,  as  I  said,  revenue 
sharing  funds,  and  we  won't  get  a  response  from  that  for  some  time. 

Ms.  Fine.  Insofar  as  your  grant  proposal  is  concerned,  I  will  put  an 
inquiry  in  to  the  State  to  find  out  about  its  status,  and  also  about  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds.  W^e'U  just  find  out  if  there  are  any 
Federal  funds  from  the  urban  mass  transit  that  can  become  available. 

Beyond  that,  the  problems  in  rural  areas  are  clearly  not  just  trans- 
portation. It,  of  course,  poses  a  major  one.  In  the  upcoming  Older 
Americas  Act  amendments,  I  think  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  speci- 
fic problems  in  rural  areas.  Hopefully,  through  funding  of  this  pro- 
vision in  the  Older  Americans  Act,  we  will  be  able  to  solve  some  of 
them,  or  at  least  begin  to,  at  the  Federal  level. 

Ms.  Briggs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oriol.  And  now  I'd  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Larry  Chrisco  of  Lake- 
wood,  the  president  of  the  Allied  Senior  Citizens  Assoc-iation  and 
someone  I've  known  for  years. 

STATEMENT  OF  LARRY  CHRISCO,  PRESIDENT,  ALLIED  SENIOR 

CITIZENS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Chrisco.  I  feel  a  little  bit  like  you  did  the  last  time  I  saw  you 
when  you  were  going  to  make  the  keynote  speech. 

Mr.  Oriol.  That  was  after  11  at  night.  I  won  immediate  applause 
by  saying  I  would  cut  my  speech  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chrisco.  Maybe  I  can  get  the  same  kind  of  applause  for  cutting 
mine  short. 

I  Avas  so  impressed  with  everything  that  has  been  said  today  that 
I  would  feel  quite  repaid  if  I  didn't  talk  at  all,  from  the  speeches  that 
have  been  made. 

I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Moon's  problem  because 
I  did  make  a  presentation  for  Senator  McCarthy  about  a  year  and 
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a  half  ago  on  the  same  thing — the  problems  of  transportation  for  the 
non-English-speaking  population. 

My  concept  of  transportation  is,  and  the  things  that  I  am  going  to 
say  are,  to  try  to  make  you  see  where  we  are,  how  we  came  to  get  there, 
and  why  we  are  not  doing  something  to  get  out  of  it. 

I  believe  that  transportation  is  a  public  service  just  as  important 
as  the  police  department  or  the  fire  department.  In  other  words,  I 
have  never  had  any  use  for  the  police  department  or  the  fire  depart- 
ment, but  I  am  using  transportation  many  times  every  day.  It  is  the 
first  thing  I  think  about  when  I  get  up  m  the  morning  and  I  think 
most  of  you  are  in  the  same  boat.  So  I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the 
concepts  we  have  to  come  to.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to 
impress  upon  you  legislators,  how  important  this  thing  of  transpor- 
tation is  to  our  people. 

The  Constitution  of  our  country  guarantees  us  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  On  that  third  one,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we 
cannot  take  advantage  of  that  right  unless  we  are  able  to  move  about. 
Now,  the  older  person  who  is  isolated  in  some  areas,  not  only  where 
this  lady  talks  about,  but  even  in  the  suburban  areas  of  our  own  city, 
whether  she  is  living  alone  or  with  her  family — even  if  she  is  living 
with  her  family,  the  chances  are  that  the  two  young  adults  are  work- 
ing and  they  use  the  cars.  Maybe  the  teenagers  going  to  school  have 
a  car  to  use.  So  grandma  is  left  grounded  at  home  even  in  a  very 
affluent  neighborhood.  She  is  in  a  manmade  ghetto.  The  happiness 
that  she  is  entitled  to  cannot  be  pursued,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
covers,  of  course,  not  only  recreation  and  pleasure,  and  so  forth,  but  it 
covers  those  necessities  which  we  have  been  talking  about  today — 
the  necessities  of  life. 

For  instance,  going  to  the  doctor.  How  long  has  it  been  since  any 
doctor  made  calls  in  homes?  Even  going  to  the  doctor's  office  presents 
a  problem  today,  as  you  have  just  heard,  not  only  for  the  shut-in  try- 
ing to  get  to  the  doctor's  office,  but  even  after  they  get  there — the 
waiting  and  so  forth. 

Here  is  a  true  story  that  I  will  regale  you  with  that  happened  in 
Long  Beach.  It  is  a  true  story,  because  it  came  out  in  the  daily  papers. 
A  teenager  was  talking  with  her  grandmother  about  her  medical  prob- 
lems and  the  grandmother  says:  "Well,  my  doctor  is  taking  care  of 
my  medicare  by  mail."  "Well,"  says  the  granddaughter,  "what's  wrong 
with  that?  Did  they  spell  your  name  wrong  or  something?"  She  says, 
"No,  but  I  believe  they  have  me  mixed  up  with  somebody  else.  The 
doctor's  secretary  wrote  me  and  said,  'Keep  on  taking  your  medicine 
and  if  you  have  any  problem  call  us.  We  are  taking  a  look  carefully 
at  your  prostate  gland.'  " 

it  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  I  have  had  some  similar  problems  con- 
cerned with  hospitals  and  doctors'  offices  with  members  of  my  family. 
I  would  like  to  get  down  to  a  few  specific  cases  of  things  we  have 
talked  about  here  about  the  particular  means  of  transportation.  I  am 
chairman  of  transportation  for  the  State  Advisory  Council  to  the 
California  Commission  on  Aging.  We  try  to  gather  information  on 
these  transportation  projects  all  over  the  State,  where  they  have  these 
local  means  of  transportation,  and  pass  them  along  somewhere  else 
where  maybe  other  people  can  use  them.  I  am  also  chairman  of  our 
local  committee  on  aging  in  Lakewood.  Our  council  there  is  quite 
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concerned  about  local  transportation.  They  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Opposition  to  Dial-a-Ride  and  Minibuses  From  Taxicabs 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Oriol,  that  this  taxicab  thing  that  you 
talked  about  awhile  ago  is  quite  a  problem,  too,  because  as  soon  as  we 
started  to  get  dial-a-rides  and  minibuses  for  the  senior  citizens  in 
various  smaller  cities,  the  taxicab  people  became  very  concerned  be- 
cause they  could  see  that  this  was  going  to  eat  into  their  pocketbooks, 
so  they  came  to  some  of  our  meetings  and  hearings  in  various  areas 
and  said  that  they  could  do  a  better  job  on  dial-a-ride  because  they 
were  set  up  to  do  it.  They  had  the  equipment.  So  we  invited  them  to 
the  council  at  Lakewood,  for  instance.  We  invited  them  before  our 
committee  on  aging.  The  average  price  they  said  in  that  area  was  $2.50 
per  trip.  They  wished  the  city  to  pay  $2  of  it  and  the  senior  citizens 
pay  50  cents. 

Since  that  time  the  council  has  allowed  them  an  increase  of  11  per- 
cent in  fares,  so  this  price  would  go  up  again.  Mr.  Oriol,  I  think  what 
is  needed  is  for  the  Federal  Government  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
responsible,  and  State  governments  in  some  instances,  because  they 
have  allowed  transportation  to  be  taken  away  from  the  older  people 
through  franchising,  through  land  use,  and  so  forth.  I  think  they  are 
duty-bound  to  bring  about  the  means  of  our  moving  about,  especially 
the  older  people.  Transportation  is  a  problem  for  people  of  all  ages, 
but  more  so  for  the  handicapped,  the  blind,  and  the  elderly. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  when  the  Cal-Trans  was  started — that  is,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  California — I  was  invited  to  a 
seminar  for  3  days.  We  had,  I  think,  about  28  people  there  from  all 
over  the  State — the  elderly,  several  blind  people,  and  we  had  about 
five  people  in  wheelchairs.  They  were  doing  the  planning  and  these 
things  were  brought  out — the  problems  for  designing,  and  so  forth,  for 
the  equipment,  the  training  of  drivers  to  be  more  courteous  or  not  to 
be  so  jerky.  You  have  to  be  an  athlete  to  ride  this  minibus  downtown 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Out  of  this  came  the  thinking  that  we've  got  to  move.  This  is  a  new 
thing,  a  new  department,  so  we  have  to  do  something.  This  has  been  a 
year  and  a  half.  I've  been  getting  all  of  the  reports  and  all  the  mail. 
The  man  who  was  in  charge  of  this  seminar  has  been  calling  nic  long 
distance.  They  are  sending  me  books  about  this  thick  |  indicating] 
every  now  and  then.  They  just  sent  me  two  recently.  He  called  me  the 
other  day  and  said :  "Larrv,  have  you  read  this  orange-colored  thing?" 
I  said :  "Well,  I've  looked' through  it  but  not  too  closely."  He  said :  "I 
want  vou  to  read  it  carefully  in  the  next  3  days  and  call  me  by  the  1st 
of  Mav." 

Well,  I  had  gone  through  it  before,  but  I  went  through  it  a  little 
more  carefullv  and  I  found,  in  all  of  those  two  books,  one  that  thick 
and  the  other  that  thick  [indicating],  there  was  one-fourth  of  a  page 
relating  to  the  elderlv,  the  blind,  and  the  handicapped  on  which  we 
had  had  this  3-day  seminar  and  for  which  you  paid  the  i)rice. 

Those  are  some'  of  the  things  that  are  happening.  It  is  happening 
slowlv.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  some  good  people  in  that  depart- 
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ment  and  some  good  people  in  the  Federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, but  we  are  moving  too  slowly. 

I  know  that  you  are  tired.  I  just  wanted  to  get  over  some  of  the 
points  that  I  believe  in.  As  I  say,  I  am  trying  in  various  areas  to  find 
something  that  is  good. 

In  Lakewood,  we  have  the  meals  program  sponsored  by  Soroptimist 
and  the  RSVP  is  cooperating.  We  are  getting  a  bus  down  there  for 
the  use  of  the  seniors  through  this  combined  program  1  day  a  week 
to  go  anywhere  they  need  to  go — to  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  or  what- 
ever. These  are  examples  that  I  am  trying  to  pull  together  and  pass 
along  from  one  area  to  another. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  entire  panel  for  helping  this 
hearing  make  a  very  important  point. 

This  is  a  hearing  on  the  impact  of  the  cost  of  living  on  elderly 
people.  So,  do  you  attempt  to  overcome  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  simply  by  raising  social  security  benefits  more  and  more,  even 
though  they  are  not  adequate,  or  do  you  also,  in  addition  to  trying  to 
have  more  realistic  social  security  benefits,  take  other  action  that  will 
assure  the  kind  of  services  that  can  keep  costs  down  so  the  social  secu- 
rity payments  don't  have  to  cover  inefficient  or  nonexistent  services. 

I  think  each  of  you  has  given  us  an  example  of  how  the  lack  of 
transportation  costs  dollars  or  forces  people  to  do  without  health  care 
or  food  and,  in  the  long  run,  increases  the  drain  on  their  retirement 
income  and  also  results  in  institutional  care  at  great  nublic  expense. 

I'd  also  like  to  mention,  we  do  have  laws  on  the  books  in  the  urban 
mass  transit  legislation,  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  mentioned  by  Ms. 
Fine,  and  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Our  committee's  annual  report 
has  a  whole  chapter  on  transportation  and  shows,  despite  the  very 
lofty  objectives  of  this  legislation,  we  have  too  many  delays.  Our  com- 
mittee will  also  give  this  area  very  close  attention. 

Fare  Reduction  for  Senior  Citizens? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Matlin  a  question.  The  South- 
ern California  Rapid  Transit  District  recently  appproved  a  fare  re- 
duction for  the  blind  and  the  handicapped.  For  some  time  they  have 
had  a  fare  reduction  for  senior  citizens.  I  am  wondering  if  senior 
citizens  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  have  trouble  getting  to  those  tradi- 
tional buslines  to  take  advantage  of  that  fare  reduction.  Can  they  take 
advantage  of  that  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Chrisco.  The  thing  has  been  brought  up  today  about  crime.  I 
think  improved  transportation  will  be  a  great  deterrent  to  crime  be- 
cause a  great  many  of  the  crimes  that  are  being  committed  against 
older  persons — mugging,  purse-snatching,  and  so  forth — are  a  result 
of  this  older  person  having  to  walk  so  far  for  these  things  we  have 
been  talking  about,  and  this  is  bringing  about  a  lot  of  this  crime. 

Mr.  Oriol.  One  center  we  were  at  yesterday  in  San  Francisco  said 
32  muggings  had  occurred  among  the  people  in  that  center  within  the 
last  2  months,  and  most  of  them  were  walking  on  foot. 

Mr.  Matlin,  did  you  get  Mr,  Shapiro's  question,  then,  about  the  re- 
duced fare  plan — the  usefulness  to  the  people  if  they  can't  get  to  the 
buses  to  use  the  reduced  fare  ? 
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Mr.  Matlin.  I  would  say  this,  that  the  main  lines  you  want  to  get 
to,  and  also  the  rapid  transit  that  you  are  speaking  of,  what  I  have 
read,  the  city  is  trying  to  put  in  a  crosstown  line  on  Bundy  and  west 
Los  Angeles  where  it  will  run  from  Culver  City  to  Sunset  Boulevard. 
They  are  also  going  to  have  rapid  transit  on  Santa  Monica  Freeway, 
and  the  city  will  provide  a  place  where  they  can  park  their  cai-s,  and 
take  the  people  downtown.  That  is  one  thing  that  is  in  the  works  now, 
I  understand. 

The  county  is  working  with  the  Santa  Monica  Bus  Co.  to  put  in 
this  line.  I  think  that  will  take  a  lot  of  cars  off  of  your  freeways  and 
help  our  senior  citizens.  A  lot  of  them  don't  drive,  but  if  the  buses 
would  take  them  to  this  rapid  transit  and  also  bring  them  back  home, 
it  would  be  a  big  help. 

I  just  want  to  stress  one  thing  about  the  fares  on  the  minibuses.  The 
taxicab  proposal  was  the  highest  we  had  read.  It  was  so  high  that  a 
lot  of  people  could  not  afford  that,  those  on  social  security.  We  have 
looked  over  many  proposals  and  we  have  one  in  the  works  that  I  think 
will  do  us  a  lot  of  good  and  won't  cost  as  much  per  passenger  to  trans- 
port, 

Mr.  Oriol.  Thank  you  once  again.  This  has  really  been  a  very  pro- 
ductive panel. 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  would  like  to  call  the  final  panel  of  Celia  Roth  of  Culver 
City;  Matt  Woods,  a  representative  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  Don  Rogers,  who  made  this  information  known  to  us, 
perhaps  would  like  to  join  them. 

PANEL  ON  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROJECT 

STATEMENT  OP  DON  ROGERS,  SUPERVISOR,  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
AFFAIRS,  CITY  OF  CULVER  CITY 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mj  name  is  Don  Rogers  and  I  am  an  ordained  minister. 
I  first  became  concerned  about  the  problems  of  the  elderly  when  I  was 
doing  attempted-suicide  rehabilitation  out  of  San  Francisco  General. 

Mr.  Oriol.  In  addition  to  being  an  ordained  minister,  would  you 
also  describe  your  current  role  ? 

]Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  supervisor  of  Senior  Citizens  Affairs  for  the  city 
of  Culver  City. 

I  became  concerned  about  the  elderly  while  I  was  doing  attempted- 
suicide  rehabilitation,  which  led  me  to  the  concept  of  prevention, 
whicli  led  me  to  the  concept  of  a  multiservice  center.  I  submit  that  a 
multiservice  center  is  the  key  to  alleviating  a  great  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  elderly  have,  simply  by  tying  in  the  various  services  in 
one  central  location  and  then  developing  the  transportation  systems  to 
get  them  there.  I  realize  it  is  not  a  panacea,  but  there  can  be  better 
utilization  of  funds  by  developing  multiservice  centers  where  a  person 
goes  and  has  his  nutrition  problems  met.  his  recreational  problems, 
his  health  problems— the  total  concept.  Wlien  you  deal  with  a  person 
in  counseling,  vou  deal  with  the  whole  person,  so  that  is  the  objective. 

I  have  submitted  for  the  record  my  in-depth  concept  of  a  multi- 
service center.*  It  is  an  action-oriented  program.  One  of  the  programs 


•See  appendix  5,  item  1,  p.  1349. 
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that  has  developed  some  action  to  it  is  this  one  that  I  am  presenting  to 
you  today. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  Celia  Koth  who  is  a  retired  volunteer 
worker  at  Culver  City.  We  developed,  again,  the  concept  within  this 
multiservice  center  of  having  some  representative  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  present  at  this  multiservice  center.  That  was  not 
possible  because  of  the  overload  and  the  current  workload  of  the  social 
security  office,  so  we  did  the  next  best  thing  which  was  to  utilize  an 
experienced  person  to  get  her  specific  training  in  social  security  infor- 
mation and  then  put  her  to  work.  She  has  only  been  to  work  for  2 
weeks.  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Celia  Roth  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  CELIA  ROTH 

Ms.  Roth.  I  am  Celia  Roth  and  I  am  here  to  represent  the  Culver 
City  senior  citizens'  group. 

A  little  insight  into  my  personal  life.  I  am  a  newcomer  to  California. 
Because  of  a  sad  situation  in  my  own  family  which  we  will  not  go 
into,  I  came  here  to  live.  I  found  out  that  East  or  West,  we  human 
beings  are  affected  by  the  same  problems  that  come  under  social  secu- 
rity. Inasmuch  as  I  have  had  the  fortunate  experience  of  living  through 
the  development  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  its  very  beginning 
when  it  was  initiated  by  Herbert  Hoover — some  of  us  here  will  recall 
that — and  became  effective  under  F.  D.  R.'s  administration,  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  kinship  to  these  problems  today.  Since  I  was  going  to 
remain  in  California,  I  wanted  to  join  a  senior  citizens'  group. 

So  I  went  exploring  here  on  my  own  and  I  found  the  Culver  City 
Senior  Citizen  Center ;  I  can  tell  you  it  is  one  of  the  finest  that  exists. 
I  happen  to  have  been  a  professional  social  worker  with  the  depart- 
ment of  welfare  in  New  York  City  for  30  years,  so  I  had  set  a  stand- 
ard by  which  I  could  draw  up  my  requirements,  and  so  forth,  and  I 
found  that  the  Culver  center  measured  up  very  highly. 

There  I  came  across  Denise  Pickering  and  Don  Rogers,  who  told  me 
that  if  I  were  interested,  they  would  put  me  in  charge  of  a  little 
project— namely,  a  sort  of  liaison  service  to  social  security.  I  agreed 
to  this  because  it  appealed  to  me  and  I  got  some  intensive  training 
from  Mrs.  Harden  in  the  social  security  office  in  Culver  City. 

You  wonder  why  all  of  this,  actually,  was  necessary.  We  are  not 
here  to  compete  with  the  social  security  office  per  se ;  w^e  are  merely 
here  to  help  and  I  am  here  to  help  myself,  my  friends,  all  my  cronies 
in  the  Culver  City  senior  citizens'  group.  These  people  have  problems ; 
they  don't  know  where  to  air  them.  A  good  many  live  single,  individual 
lives.  They  do  not  have  recourse  to  either  friends  or  family  and  they 
have  these  problems.  They  belong  to  the  senior  citizens'  group.  This  is 
part  of  their  home,  the  center.  So  they  come  in  there  and  if  they  have 
problems  they  see  the  desk  that  is  marked  "Social  Security"  and  we 
have  people  flocking  over  there  to  make  inquiries. 

All  of  these  problems  that  were  enumernted  here  today  in  the  various 
areas — inflation,  transportation,  and  what-not — these  are  all  such 
familiar  problems.  They  come  and  they  want  to  air  their  difficulties. 
They  want  to  dispose  of  their  anxieties.  They  sort  of  get  it  out  of 
their  svstem  rio;ht  there,  and  they  ask  questions. 

As  Mr.  Roarers  has  indicated,  we  only  started  this  project  May  1. 
We  have  no  way  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  our  service  as  yet. 
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"We  hope  that  we  can  be  of  service  and,  if  we  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tions directly,  we  have  recourse  to  the  source  where  they  can  get  the 
correct  answer. 

But  tlie  thing  is  this,  it  is  very  interevSting  that  they  can  shed  some 
of  these  worries.  There  are  so  many  who  have  these  worries  in  com- 
mon. We  are  all  one  people,  really — God's  people.  The  fact  remains 
that  they  can  do  it  under  an  environment  or  under  a  roof  that  is  famil- 
iar to  them,  where  there  is  no  threat  that  something  is  going  to  hai>- 
pen.  or  somebody  is  going  to  tell  that  they  are  withholding  too  much 
in  the  way  of  information  to  claim  social  security  supplementation. 
They  feel  secure  there. 

We  feel  in  due  time  we  may  be  able  to  serve  a  real  function  to  the 
community,  to  we  senior  citizens,  so  that  we  can  get  the  proper  infor- 
mation that  will  reduce  the  burden  on  us.  A  good  many  are  under 
great  strain,  we  realize  that,  and  the  fact  is,  if  we  turn  the  tables,  we 
find  that  we  are  even  performing  a  service  to  the  social  security  office 
because  they  would  need  less  ])ersonnel  to  meet  the  inquiries  of  these 
ti-oubled  people.  We  could  really  perform  that  service  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  put  our  good  citizens,  our  elderly  citizens  who  worked  hard 
for  this  i)rivilege — to  put  their  minds  at  e^se. 

That  is  our  obiective  in  running  this  office. 

]Mr.  Oriol.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  lioth.  You  have  made  the  purposes  of 
this  project  very  clear.  It  is  a  very  challenging  idea. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  training  you  received  at  the  social  se- 
curity office? 

Ms.  Roth.  Yes.  Mrs.  Harden  gave  very  unstintingly  of  her  time  to 
me  because  I  plied  her  with  many  questions.  She  spent  Friday  morn- 
ings with  me  and  this  was  over  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Oriol.  A  few  weeks.  How  long  did  it  take  on  the  retirement 
test?  We  find  that  to  be  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  issues,  the 
earnings  limitation  under  social  security.  You  can  earn  only  up  to  a 
certain  amount  before  you  start  losing  certain  of  your  social  security 
benefits. 

T  was  just  saying  that  as  an  aside,  but  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
most  complicated  things. 

Ms.  Roth.  Yes.  There  are  any  number  of  involvements  there,  so  we 
won't  go  into  detail. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Cclia  Roth  follows :] 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  CELIA  ROTH 

Your  Honorable  Senator  Tunney  and  Special  Committee  on  the  Aging,  I  want 
to  tliiink  you  for  this  privilege  of  testifying  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  Culver  City.  I  consider  this  a  rare  privilege  to  represent  my  group  as 
I  am  a  part  of  this  group  chronologically. 

I  am  practically  a  newcomer  to  the  Golden  State  of  California.  I  came  here  in 
September  of  1974  on  a  rather  sad  personal  mission.  Because  of  my  interest  in 
senior  citizens  profes.sionally  in  New  York  City  for  30  years,  I  visited  the  Culver 
City  Senior  Citizens  Center.  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  surroundings 
and  at  the  same  time  joined  the  group.  In  my  few  visits  to  the  center,  I  con- 
cluded that  I  would  like  to  be  identified  with  the  group  as  I  observed.  They  are 
well  integrated,  cover  many  activities,  and  in  tills  way  i)erform  a  .service  to  the 
coinniunity  of  Culver  City.  I  communicated  with  Miss  Deni.se  IMckering,  director 
of  the  retired  .senior  volunteer  program,  and  indicated  my  desire  to  be  a  volun- 
teer. I  alerted  her  to  my  previous  experience  and  interest  in  .social  work  when 
she  informed  me  of  the'  fact  that  Mr.  Don  Rogers,  director  of  the  Culver  City 
Senior  Citizens  Center,  had  worked  out  a  plan  of  setting  up  a  liaison  unit  with 
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Social  Security  and  needed  someone  to  supervise  the  program.  This  appealed  to 
me  and  an  appointment  was  set  up  by  Don  Rogers  with  Mrs.  Harden  at  the  social 
security  office  in  Culver  City.  It  was  attended  by  Miss  Pickering,  Don  Rogers, 
and  myself  for  the  purpose  of  solidifying  the  development  of  this  project  to  fur- 
ther services  to  senior  citizens  who  come  to  the  Culver  City  center. 

Mrs.  Harden  gave  her  time  unstintingly  to  bring  me  up  to  date  on  the  use  of 
latest  legislation  in  social  security  and  the  use  of  the  various  forms  affecting 
social  security  status. 

May  1  we  set  up  a  service  desk  and  began  to  function  in  this  center.  In  light 
of  the  recency  of  the  opening  of  this  project,  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  the 
achievement ;  however,  we  feel  that  we  have  already  proved  to  be  of  service  to 
senior  citizens.  We  hope  the  service  will  be  effective  and  that  our  objectives  will 
be  achieved. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  benefits  of  this  program. 

I.  Benefits  to  the  senior  citizens  by  this  service : 

1.  The  availability  of  this  service  to  senior  citizens  in  a  spot  where  they 
congregate  daily  is  of  extreme  importance. 

2.  The  service  is  provided  in  a  place  where  they  already  feel  a  sense  of 
security,  sense  of  freedom.,  and  sense  of  belonging. 

3.  The  service  supplies  information  pertaining  to  individual  problems  of 
senior  citizens  which  foster  better  communication  of  the  services  the  system 
offers. 

4.  Due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  senior  citizen,  I  feel  that  I  am  able  to 
identify  with  the  problems  of  seniors  and  relate  to  them  on  a  more  informal, 
friendly  basis. 

II.  Benefits  to  Social  Security  Administration  by  this  service : 

1.  Reduction  of  volume  of  people  and  inquiries. 

2.  Enables  social  security  to  give  more  time  and  direct  service  to  clientele. 
In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  our  project  has  proved  to  be  a  functional  one 

already  and  I  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  means 
of  improving  services  to  the  Nation's  elderly  citizens. 

Mr,  Oriol.  Mr.  "Woods,  we  have  known  you  for  a  long  time — the  com- 
mittee has.  One  of  the  reasons  we  think  this  panel  is  so  significant  is 
that,  within  recent  years,  Congress  has  increased  the  workload  on 
social  security  tremendously.  AV'e  are  doing  everything  from  black 
lung  to  disability  and,  of  course,  in  1972  we  enacted  the  supplemental 
security  income  program  which  began  last  January.  That  alone  would 
have  been  enough  to  flood  your  offices  throughout  the  country — the 
social  security  offices  throughout  the  country — with  a  great  workload, 
which  it  did. 

Yesterday  in  San  Francisco  we  heard  from  a  woman  who  lives  in  a 
housing  project  which  has  300  persons  living  in  it ;  it  is  a  big  housing 
project.  Many  of  the  people  in  that  project  find  that  they  can't  get 
social  security  on  the  phone.  They  also  find  that  when  they  go  to  the 
local  office  it  will  mean  hours  and  hours  of  waiting. 

As  I  said,  it  is  national  policy  that  has  increased  this  workload  on 
your  office,  but  here  is  an  effort  to  give  service — only  a  limited  amount 
of  service — and  we  realize  that  this  kind  of  effort  can't  give  the  type 
of  expert,  ultimate  knowledge  that  is  available  at  your  district  office. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  potential  of  this  sort  of  thing  as  a  supple- 
ment to  your  work  in  the  district  office,  at  least  until  we  get  SSI  really 
working  the  way  it  should  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  ''MATT"  WOODS,  JR.,  DISTRICT  MANAGER, 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Woons.  We  could  be  of  tremendous  help. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have,  of  course,  in  social  security 
is  one  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago  as  an  aside  when  you  were  talk- 
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iug  about  the  retirement  test.  The  point  is  we  do  have  a  comprehensive, 
complicated,  detailed  program  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  takes 
us  9  months  to  get  somebody  trained  to  where  we  can  turn  them  loose 
by  themselves  to  handle  the  myiiad  of  problems  that  we  have  involv- 
ing the  technical  administration  of  the  law  itself. 

Kealizing  that  the  people  not  only  have  a  need  to  know  these  things 
but  a  right  to  know  these  things,  what  you  are  suggesting,  1  think,  is 
really  good. 

In  addition  to  being  the  basic  income-maintenance  program  on  a 
national  basis,  we  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  being  the  focal 
point  for  information  and  referral  also.  We  have  tried  to  meet  that 
responsibility  to  some  degree. 

In  addition  to  keeping  up  with  our  responsibility  to  keep  the  public 
informed,  we  are  going  out  and  addressing  groups  and  explaining  to 
them  the  technical  parts  of  the  program.  In  turn,  they  are  telling  us 
what  we  are  not  doing  and  what  provisions  in  the  law  are  difficult  for 
them  and  what  they  think  needs  simplification.  So  it  is  a  two-way 
street  and  we  have  benefited  tremendously  by  our  activity  with  com- 
munity groups. 

What  we  have  done,  particularly  in  the  Los  Angeles  area — I  have 
been  active  in  working  with  various  groups  concerned  with  the  older 
Americans.  In  Los  Angeles  we  have  two  AAA's.  I  think  we  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  two  AAA's  of  the  administration  on  aging,  one 
for  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  and  one  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Oriol.  AAA  is  the  area  agency  on  aging  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes ;  the  area  agency  on  aging. 

One  of  their  big  concerns,  of  course,  is  an  I.  &  R.  service  of  some  type 
for  older  Americans.  They  have  set  up  some  24  facilities  in  the  area 
and  have  requested  of  me  that  we  provide  training  to  these  people  so 
they  can  pass  this  on  as  an  outreach  program  to  people  who  contact 
them  for  information. 

The  mayor's  office  in  Los  Angeles  has  also  set  up  an  I.  &  R.  informa- 
tion service  and  each  coimcilmanic  district  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
now  has  a  person  assigned  to  his  staff  for  I.  &  R.  activity  designed 
particularly  for  older  Americans. 

I  have  been  requested  to  provide  training  to  those  groups  also — 
people  in  the  councilmanic  districts  and  those  on  tlie  mayor's  staff. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Mr.  Woods,  if  I  may,  I  think  your  working  agreements 
with  the  area  agencies  on  aging  are  very  significant.  For  the  record, 
we  would  very  much  like  to  have  a  supplementary  description  of  the 
objectives  of  those  agreements  as  they  affect  the  AAA's  and  social 
secnritv  operations. 

Mr.  Woods.  OK.  We  do  have  a  formal  agreement  with  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles  AAA  and  we  can  furnish  you  that  document  for  the 
record.* 

"^Vliat  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  are,  in  addition  to  being  a  huge 
bureaucracy,  trying  to  do'  our  part  in  seeing  that  the  various  groups 
in  the  country  who  are  concerned  with  older  Americans  are  given  the 
training  they  feel  they  need.  We  will  devote  as  much  time  to  this  as 
possible. 

As  the  final  windup,  T  would  like  to  say  that  we  would  offer  to  any 
senior  citizens'  group,  or  those  concerned  with  the  handicapped  or  the 


*See  appendix  2,  p.  1320. 
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disabled  or  the  blind,  our  services  for  training.  We  would  offer  our 
training  for  any  contact  point  you  have  to  the  extent  we  can  provide 
services.  We  are  providing  services  in  many  instances  in  the  down- 
town area  to  special  language  groups  and  ethnic  groups  and  we  do  go 
there  on  a  periodic  basis. 

One  last  thing.  As  far  as  the  Federal  involvement  in  the  community 
is  concerned,  Los  Angeles  has,  as  there  are  in  about  25  major  cities  in 
the  country,  a  Federal  executive  board,  and  as  a  principal  member  of 
the  Los  Ajigeles  Federal  Executive  Board,  I  am  the  cochairman  of 
the  Older  Americans  Committee.  We  are,  in  turn,  involved  in  setting 
up  an  information  and  referral  resource  for  all  Federal  agencies,  as 
well  as  some  other  community  groups. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Woods.  You  don't  talk  one  bit  like  a 
bureaucrat. 

I  just  wanted  to  say,  I  think  that  was  a  very  significant  offer  that 
Mr.  Woods  made.  Mr,  Woods  offered  to  train  people  who  want  to  help 
others. 

When  we  discussed  your  panel  with  Senator  Tunney,  he  expressed 
great  interest  and  wondered  whether  an  effort  should  be  made  to  en- 
courage more  of  this  type  of  thing  nationally.  We  would  like  to  hear 
your  thoughts  on  that  when  you  have  time  to  put  them  down. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  the  point  that  I  don't  think  anyone  regards 
this  program  that  Ms.  Roth  is  in — in  fact,  you  even  said  it — they  are 
not  in  competition  with  full-time  social  security  employees.  We  need 
more  of  them.  In  fact,  it  is  budgeted  for  11,000  more  people  this  year. 

Ms.  RoTU.  The  percentage  of  your  aged  is  going  up.  It  was  in  this 
morning's  paper;  it  is  11  percent  now  in  the  State  of  California. 

But  the  thing  is  this :  You  see,  you  need  much  more  personnel  as 
this  goes  up.  If  we  can  get  people  to  volunteer  or  be  interested,  it  does 
reduce  the  costs  ultimately. 

Mr.  Woods.  It  relieves  our  workload  if  they  can  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems and  eliminate  some  of  the  lesser  inquiries  that  can  be  handled 
by  a  paralegal  social  security  worker. 

Ms.  Roth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Yes.  Mr.  Woods,  we  hear  a  great  many  complaints 
about  the  inaccessibility  of  restroom  facilities  in  social  security  offices 
to  people  who  are  blind  or  disabled.  I  am  wondering,  is  there  an  at- 
tempt being  made  to  make  these  facilities  more  accessible  to  these 
people  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Definitely.  The  problem  is,  Mr.  Shapiro,  some  of  the 
buildings  we  are  in  and  have  been  in  for  some  time,  do  not  have  the 
proper  facilities,  but  under  our  request  to  the  General  Services  A.d- 
ministration  who  handles  the  space  acquisitions  for  us,  that  is  a  definite 
requirement — ^that  we  do  provide  restroom  facilities  and  drinking 
fountains  for  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Given  the  fact  that  many  of  these  citizens  have  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  your  centers,  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  restroom  facilities  and 
drinking  fountains. 

Mr.  Woods.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more. 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  would  like  to  thank  this  panel  very  much. 

Mr.  Woods,  would  you  stay  for  a  little  while  in  case  we  get  any  tech- 
nical questions  about  social  security  ?  Do  you  have  time  ? 
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Mr.  Woods.  I  will  be  glad  to  stay. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Woods  follows :] 

PREPARED   STATEMENT   OF   MATT   WOODS 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  As  the  District  Office  Manager  of  the 
downtown  Social  Security  office,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  this 
hearing. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  social  security  system  is  the  Nation's  basic  income- 
maintenance  program.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  poverty-preventing  institution  for 
the  older  American,  widows,  orphans,  and  disabled,  as  well  as  the  provider  of 
health  insurance  for  these  individuals. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  give  the 
best  possible  service  to  the  public,  recognizing  the  needs  of  individuals  to  know 
about  our  program  as  well  as  his  right  to  know. 

In  keeping  with  my  responsibility  to  keep  the  public  informed,  I  am  an  active 
participant  in  community  groups  and  organizations  serving  the  older  Americans. 
We,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  are  looked  to  since  we  are  the  Nation's 
basic  income  program  for  older  Americans  and  we  have  a  national  system  of  field 
facilities  and  staff. 

Not  only  do  we  address  and  explain  our  programs  to  various  groups  and  or- 
ganizations, but  we  offer  specialized  training  to  their  staff,  i.e.,  we  have  provided 
training  to  Ms.  Roth  (who  is  on  this  panel  with  me)  of  the  Culver  City  Senior 
Citizens  Center. 

The  Los  Angeles  area,  in  my  opinion,  is  fortunate,  because  we  are  represented 
by  two  AAA  agencies.  One  by  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  another  by  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  I  am  on  the  advisory  council  of  both  of  these  agencies. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  area  agency  on  aging  is  providing  ade- 
quate information  and  referral  for  older  Americans.  To  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive there  will  be  approximately  24  separate  facilities  established  to  implement 
this  I.  &  R.  activity. 

I  was  requested  to,  and  did,  provide  training  to  the  staff  of  these  facilities.  The 
training  involved  the  technical  asi^cts  of  the  social  security,  supplemental  se- 
curity, and  State  supplement  programs.  The  purix)se  was  to  train  their  individuals 
to  recognize  when  an  older  American  could  benefit  by  these  income  maintenance 
programs. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  also  established  an  I.  &  R.  person  in  the  office  of 
the  mayor  as  well  as  each  of  the  15  councilmanic  districts.  Again,  their  objective 
is  to  serve  the  older  American.  I  have  also  provided  training  to  each  of  these 
individuals. 

In  some  of  the  facilities  we  have  worked  out  formal  referral  forms  to  be  ex- 
pedited to  the  various  social  security  offices.  These  forms  will  serve  as  leads  to 
potential  applicants.  The  Social  Security  Administration  will  act  on  these  forms 
in  an  attempt  to  see  that  the  older  American  does  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
he  is  entitled  by  right. 

I  also  serve  on,  and  provide  training  to,  welfare  rights  staff,  western  center 
on  law  and  poverty,  and  various  other  groups. 

Our  program  is  comprehensive,  complex,  and  constantly  changing.  It  is  not 
easily  understood.  We  recognize  that  keeping  everyone  informed  requires  con- 
stant vigilance  and  a  continuous  effort  and  cooperation  of  all  concerned  groups 
representing  the  older  Americans. 

As  a  repre.sentative  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  I  would  like  to 
offer  our  assistance  to  any  organization  or  group  who  believes  they  could  benefit 
by  our  involvement  or  training. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Now  I  will  start  at  that  side  of  the  room  and  work  my 
way  over  to  this  side  [indicating]. 

Would  you  please  give  your  name  and  address  before  you  begin  to 
speak. 

STATEMENT  OF  ZORA  BANKS 

Ms.  Banks.  I  am  Zora  Banks  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  am  a  foster 
grandparent  connected  with  that  program.  I  have  sat  lierc  all  through 
the  hearing  and  listened  to  everything  that  has  been  said.  I  noticed  no 
one  spoke  particularly  about  the  elderly  person  who  wants  to  work. 
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We  have  this  foster  grandparent  program  in  a  model  neighborhood 
and  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  going  to  be  closed  as  of  the  30th  of 
June.  In  addition  to  being  a  foster  grandparent  in  a  model  neighbor- 
hood, I  volunteered  for  the  halo  program  and  I  volunteered  for  the 
dove  program.  Now,  I  will  not  be  able  to  volunteer  for  these  programs, 
buy  gasoline  to  go  to  them  in  my  car,  or  do  all  of  the  things  that  I 
have  been  able  to  do  with  my  little  job  as  a  foster  grandparent. 

The  thing  that  I  can't  understand — so  many  of  these  programs  are 
coming  into  the  elderly  groups  asking  for  volunteers ;  all  of  them  are 
being  carried  on  by  volunteers,  mostly  from  the  older  Americans' 
groups — if  the  older  Americans  are  not  going  to  have  any  way  of 
getting  a  little  extra  money  so  that  they  can  afford  to  volunteer  their 
time,  then  how  are  we  going  to  keep  these  programs  going?  It  isn't 
a  lack  of  interest  by  any  means,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  our  little 
extra  money  cut  off,  then  it  will  be  the  blind  trying  to  lead  the  blind. 

So  I  just\vanted  to  say  this :  I  am  not  the  only  older  person  who  is 
working  who  would  want  to  continue  to  work  and  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing what  we  are  doing  about  the  employment  of  older  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Just  to  comment  briefly,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you. 
One  of  our  panel  discussions  yesterday  in  San  Francisco  was  about 
employment.  It  also  included  some  discussion  of  how  women  in  par- 
ticular are  discriminated  against  during  the  work  years  and  after  the 
work  years  by  social  security  and  by  job  opportunities. 

As  to  employment  opportunity,  there  is  a  part  of  the  new  Older 
American  Act  amendments,  the  so-called  title  IX,  and  Congress  is 
attempting  to  broaden  the  current  limited  efforts  to  provide  employ- 
ment of  one  kind  or  another  in  service  activities  of  the  kind  you  gave 
as  a  foster  grandparent. 

It  is  ironic  that  it  is  this  sort  of  program  that  the  administration 
program  seeks  no  money  for  in  their  budget — when  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice that  can  be  provided  can  be  very  important  and  can  do  so  much. 

There  are  many  title  VII  meals  for  the  elderly  programs  where  the 
RSVP — retired  senior  volunteers — are  giving  help  that  is  invaluable 
and  yet  that,  too,  is  being  cut,  by  orders,  not  even  laws— -cutting  out 
the  amount  of  expenses  that  these  volunteers  will  be  reimbursed.  It 
is  a  very  extravagant  cutback.  That  is  how  I  regard  it. 

I  think  Senator  Tunney's  office  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
project  which  is  going  to  be  closed.  Did  you  say  June  30  ? 

Ms.  Banks.  Yes ;  we  were  funded  previously  so  that  we  came  under 
the  heading  of  the  county,  but  according  to  our  understanding  we  have 
received  letters  saying  that  the  project  would  be  closed  as  of  June  30. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  forward  copies  of  those 
letters  to  our  office,  not  the  originals,  but  copies  ? 

Ms.  Banks.  I  will  try  to  find  my  letter  that  I  received.  When  I  find 
it,  I  will  send  it  to  your  office. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oriol.  This  lady  over  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  ANN  PREY 

Ms.  Frey.  I  am  Mary  Ann  Frey,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
I  agree  with  this  woman  about  the  difficulty  in  getting  work  and,  of 
course,  the  limitation  law  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  But  even  more 
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ridiculous  is  the  fact  that  you  can  earn  all  the  money  you  want  at  age 
72.  Isn't  that  a  laugh  ? 

Mr.  Oriol.  It  is  a  long  time  between  65  and  72. 

Ms.  Frey.  Who  wrote  that  ?  Young  people  who  thought  that  b\'  70 
we  would  all  be  dead  anyway  or  old  people  with  tongue  in  cheek  ?  That 
is  one  that  should  be  absolutely  abolished. 

I  understand  there  is  a  Congressman  who  said  72  should  be  re- 
duced to  70.  That  is  just  as  bad.  It  should  be  absolutely  eliminated.  I 
want  to  know,  Mr.  V»'oods,  what  steps  can  we  take  to  eliminate  that 
from  the  social  security  laws  ? 

Mr.  Oriol.  Mr.  Woods  is  going  to  ask  me. 

Mr,  Woods.  There  he  is,  right  there  [indicating]. 

I  think  that  there  is  one  valid  or  invalid  point  however  you  view 
our  retirement  test  under  social  security.  The  administration's  stand 
has  been  that  there  are  only  about  Si/o  million  people  who  would 
benefit  by  a  provision  of  not  having  any  income  restriction  and  that 
it  would  cost  the  program  an  additional  $4  billion  a  year  to  provide 
that  benefit.  The  question  was  whether  or  not  it  would  be  worth  that 
much  money  to  benefit  only  the  small  number  of  beneficiaries  over  age 
65  and  still  working. 

I  am  not  in  the  branch  of  the  Government  that  makes  those  kinds  of 
decisions.  I  am  just  a  small  fry. 

Ms.  Frey.  Would  vou  hire  me  at  ajje  72.  Mr.  Oriol  ?  Between  65  and 
72, 1  am  supposed  to  retire.  At  72  would  you  hire  me  ? 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  think  you  would  be  better  than  ever,  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  testimony. 

We  will  now  hear  from  our  next  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  MITCHELL 

Ms.  Mitchell.  I  am  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Congresswoman  Brathwaite  has  a  new  law  called  the  career.  I 
think  the  document  number  is  2493.  It's  in  regard  to  retired  people 
working  with  no  discrimination.  A  copy  is  available  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Also  I  would  like  to  know  why  there  has  to  be  an  age  limit  on  work- 
ing, anyway.  Like  this  woman  indicated,  all  of  our  Congressmen  are 
way  over  75 — not  all  of  them,  but  there  are  a  number  of  them — and 
there  always  has  been.  Why  do  the  people  on  social  security  have  to 
retire  at  60  or  65? 

Russia  has  a  type  of  plan  for  their  elderly  to  work  if  they  are  able 
and  capable,  as  shown  in  the  Soviet  magazine.  They  have  beautiful 
homes  to  live  in.  They  work  until  they  can't  work  any  longer. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  people  in 
civil  service  have  Blue  Cross  and  all  types  of  insurance,  where  most  of 
those  people  carry-  that  insurance  and  work.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
employers  who  don't  want  to  take  older  people  because  they  are  afraid 
of  the  insurance. 

Mr.  Oriol.  There  are  many  other  excuses  they  give.  too.  Every  one 
of  them  has  been  refuted.  If  an  employer  really  wants  to  hire  an  older 
person  and  is  willing  to  be  flexible  about  it,  ways  can  be  worked  out 
to  overcome  almost  anything. 

On  this  matter  of  mandatory  retirement,  most  of  that  are  the  deci- 
sions made  by  private  employers.  However,  I  think  there  is  an  action 
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that  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  and  that  is  to  make  its 
own  civil  service  a  model  of  showing  what  can  be  done,  first,  to  prepare 
people  for  retirement  when  and  if  it  comes  and,  second,  to  be  more 
flexible  in  terms  of  providing  options  to  people  in  later  years. 

At  a  certain  time  in  your  Ccvreer,  would  you  like  to  work  part  time, 
for  example,  rather  than  full  time?  Wliy  shouldn't  your  employer 
continue  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  experience  if  they  are  willing  to 
doit? 

So  much  of  this  is  attitude — people  saying  it  can't  be  done — and  yet 
it  is  being  done  in  many  areas  and  can  be  done  on  a  much  larger  scale 
if  we  open  our  minds  to  it. 

Next  witness  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLADYS  GRAY 

Ms.  Gray.  I  am  Gladys  Gray  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  am  connected 
with  the  Willow  Brook  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  have  a  problem.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  problem  with  many  other 
mothers  now  that  Memorial  Day  is  coming  up.  My  son  was  a  veteran 
and  he  is  interred  in  Portland,  Oreg.  That  poses  a  transportation 
problem  for  me. 

What  advice  or  what  direction  could  you  give  me  ? 

Mr.  Oriol.  Your  son  was  a  veteran  ? 

Ms.  Gray.  He  was  a  veteran.  I  am  sure  many  other  mothers  have 
sons  who  are  veterans. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Oh,  I  see.  You  have  transportation  problems  ? 

Ms.  Gray.  Yes.  For  me  to  see  his  grave,  I  will  have  to  leave  here  and 
go  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  his  grave.  That  is  a  transportation  problem 
for  me  with  a  limited  income.  Because  of  my  physical  condition  it  is 
necessary  that  someone  travel  with  me. 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  or  direction  ? 

Mr.  Oriol.  It  certainly  is  a  problem.  I  don't  know  enough  about 
the  veterans'  law.  I  think  Senator  Tunney's  office  would  be  happy  to 
inquire  about  that.  I  think  it  is  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  Shapiro,  do  you  happen  to  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  If  you  would  like  to  write  a  letter  to  our  Los  Angeles 
office  and  include  your  son's  Veterans'  Administration  number,  I  am 
sure — I  can't  promise  you  we  will  have  the  result  that  you  would  like 
to  have,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  we  will  look  into  it  and  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it. 

Ms.  Gray.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  FREED,  PRESIDENT,  SENIORS 

FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  Freed.  I  am  Harry  Freed  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  am  president 
of  Seniors  for  Progress. 

The  hearings  they  are  having  today  are  as  if  to  say  that,  after  all  of 
these  years,  we  have  to  have  a  hearing,  when  there  are  23  million  right 
now  who  are  aged  and  many  of  them  are  going  to  bed  hungry  every 
night,  and  we  are  having  a  hearing  to  find  out  what's  the  matter. 

Even  with  the  SSI  that  you  were  talking  about  a  little  while  ago, 
an  individual  gets  about  $235.  That's  with  SSI.  Try  to  make  a  living 
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on  $235  when  you  have  to  pay  rent  and  fill  prescriptions,  have  to  pay 
for  utilities  and  everything  else.  The  aged  are  absolutely  starving. 

Congressman  Rosenthal  came  out  with  a  bill  of  $5,200.  That's  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  but  at  least  he  is  trying  something. 

Senator  Tunney  is  on  the  Committee  on  Aging,  I  understand.  I  just 
came  in  and  I  don't  know  what  the  general  discussion  was,  but  I  feel 
that  something  has  to  be  done,  that  people  should  be  able  to  live  in 
dignity  and  there  should  be  some  kind  of  bill  that  Senator  Tiinney  can 
introduce  so  that  people  will  be  able  to  live  in  some  comfort  and  not 
have  to  starve. 

The  people  are  interested  in  what  Senator  Tunnev  has  to  say.  In- 
stead of  us  coming  to  the  hearing.  Senator  Tunney  should  be  able  to 
report  to  us  what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it  and  how  we  are  going  to  get 
support  from  him,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  who  are  hard- 
up  to  get  along. 

I  don't  believe  in  paternalism — that  we  should  tap  the  old-age  people 
on  the  shoulder.  They  have  given  plenty  of  their  life,  of  their  energy, 
of  their  wages,  of  their  taxes,  and  it  is  about  time  we  took  care  of 
them. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Tunney  did  mention  before  that  he  has  many  bills  going, 
but  he  also  made  it  clear,  T  think,  that  he  doesn't  regard  them  as  the 
total  answer.  That  is  one  reason  that  he  does  hold  hearings,  to  help  in 
thinking  out  new  actions. 

One  of  the  possibilities  that  we  have  in  mind  is  improving  the  SSI 
level.  The  $235  in  California  include,  I  believe,  an  $85  State  supple- 
ment at  the  Federal  level. 

In  many  States  SSI  comes  nowhere  near  to  the  poverty  level.  One 
of  the  things  we  have  in  mind  is  to  raise  it  at  least  to  that  minimum. 

There  are  other  bills  that  are  underway. 

But  on  this  matter,  this  is  certainly  not  the  first  hearing.  The  field 
of  aging  has  so  much  happening  and  so  many  new  trends  are  develop- 
ing, no  one  could  predict  this  inflation  that'  we  had  a  few  years  ago. 
^Yho  could  predict  recession  along  with  inflation  ? 

So  to  find,  at  least,  emergency  actions  that  can  be  taken,  that,  in 
itself,  requires  not  just  Congress  sayinir  what  it's  going  to  do,  but 
finding  out  what  people  tell  it  to  do.  Tliat's  part  of  it — listening.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  Senator  had  in  mind  today. 

I  believe  you  are  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROSE  BAIN 

Ms.  Baix.  I  am  Rose  Bain,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  I  am  connected 
with  a  number  of  groups.  One  group  is  Women  for  legislative  Action 
and,  of  course,  we  are  always  interested  in  legislation.  I  am  also  in- 
volved as  a  volunteer  with  RSVP  in  Santa  Monica. 

As  a  result  of  that  connection,  I  have  also  become  involved  in  a 
project  on  which  we  are  working  for  a  people's  opportunity  center. 
We  are  having  problems,  I  must  say.  The  particular  purpose  of  this 
center  will  be  to  give  services  and  information,  as  Avas  explained  by 
Ms.  Roth,  like  that  available  at  the  Culver  City  Center. 

We  are  concentrating  our  activity  in  the  Ocean  Park  area  of  Santa 
Monica  where  we  find  a  great  need.  I  might  repeat  the  fact  that  there 
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are  many  impoverished  people  there,  elderly  people,  who  are  unable 
to  speak  English  and  who  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
services  which  are  already  available.  They  do  not  know;  they  don't 
have  the  sophistication. 

I  might  add  the  fact  I  think  is  most  interesting,  that  this  project 
was  developed  and  created  by  a  number  of  students  from  the  archi- 
tecture and  urban  planning  division  of  UCLA.  This  project  was 
chosen  by  them  for  their  master's  thesis.  Instead  of  writing  it,  they 
decided  to  take  constructive  action  and  help  people  in  the  community 
and  concentrate  on  senior  citizens'  problems.  Together  with  young 
people,  they  have  asked  senior  citizens  to  become  involved. 

Funds  Not  Forthcoming 

My  problem  is  this :  after  all  of  this  discussion,  we  have  submitted, 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  funding  for 
this  project.  We  have  been  waiting  for  a  number  of  months  to  receive 
the  funding.  You  will  be  shocked  to  know  what  amount  was  re- 
quested— a  measly  $32,000,  and  that  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  housing 
center  and  services. 

My  question  to  you,  sir,  is,  what  can  we  do  or  what  can  your  office 
and  Senator  Tunney's  office  do  to  expedite  the  grant  of  those  funds  ?  It 
has  been  postponed  time  and  time  again.  We  have  received  no  answer 
as  to  when  to  expect  the  money,  so  we  are  hampered  in  giving  and 
presenting  this  service. 

Of  course,  parenthetically,  I  should  add  that  this  is  also  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Interestingly  enough,  we  started  with  a  senior  citizens'  fair  to  prove 
to  the  community  and  to  the  county  the  great  need  in  the  communities. 
That  fair  was  very  successful.  We  got  many  volunteers  to  give  blood 
pressure  examinations,  glaucoma  tests,  volunteer  professionals,  and 
other  services.  Nutrition  classes  were  held  that  day  and  it  was  a  most 
successful  project.  In  spite  of  a  downpour  of  rain,  we  had  close  to  300 
people  who  came  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service.  So  you  see  how 
important  it  is. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Was  this  fair  to  raise  funds  for  the  project? 

Ms.  Bain.  No  ;  this  fair  was  free.  Everybody  gave  their  services  free. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  raising  funds.  It  was  simply  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  prove  to  the  community  that  this  was  a  very  necessary  thing, 
that  there  are  people  who  are  interested  and  who  want  to  come. 

We  have  plans,  we  have  proposals,  we  have  educationals  planned, 
many  activities,  but  specifically — and  this,  of  course,  deals  with  the 
gentleman  there — information  about  social  security,  about  health  fa- 
cilities, about  legal  problems,  everything. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  volunteers. 
I  do  feel  very  keenly,  as  the  lady  in  the  back  feels,  about  the  exploita- 
tion of  volunteers.  I  must  say  that  the  elderly  people  who  are  volun- 
teering have  brains,  intelligence,  capabilities,  and  it  really  bothers 
me  to  think  that  they  cannot  get  a  job  because  they  are  over  65  but 
yet  they  are  used  in  the  dove  program  and  the  schools.  I  have  been 
part  of  it,  too.  But  they  can't  get  paid  because  they  are  a  certain  age. 
I  think  that  is  discriminatory. 

Anyway,  if  you  could  use  your  influence — what  can  we  do  with  the 
county  to  get  the  money  ? 
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Mr.  Oriol.  I  know  Harvey  Shapiro  is  in  close  touch  with  the  county 
area  agency  and  the  city  area  agency. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Could  you  provide  us  with  the  information  ?  You  can 
provide  it  to  Ms.  Fine  now— the  name  of  the  project,  where  you  applied 
for  the  funding. 

Language  Barrier 

You  have  raised  an  interesting  point  on  which  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Woods.  What  is  the  availability  of  translators  in  the  local 
social  security  office  for  bilingual  persons  ? 

Mr.  AVooDS.  For  volunteer  programs,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Shapiro.  No  ;  translating  to  individuals  who  cannot  understand 
English. 

Ms.  Baix.  We  hope  to  have  people  who  will  get  the  training  and 
get  the  knowledge  about  your  services  and  how  it  functions  and  then 
be  able  to  translate  and  transpose  information  to  the  people  who 
need  it  without  their  having  to  go  to  your  office — to  make  it  simpler. 

Mr.  Woods.  In  answer  to  ]\Ir.  Shapiro  about  the  language  difficulty 
that  we  face,  42  percent  of  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans  who  are 
hired  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  are  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  In  our  own  office — I  can't  speak  for  all  of  them  because  I 
don't  know — but  we  provide  for  Korean,  Filipino,  Samoan,  as  well  as 
Spanish.  We  are  trying  to  provide  all,  even  the  exotic  Asian  lan- 
guages. The  problem  is  to  get  somebody  who  can  speak  the  language 
and  who  we  can  find  on  the  civil  service  register.  As  you  know,  we 
are  under  certain  constraints  by  Civil  Service  to  hiring  qualified 
people. 

]Mr.  Shapiro.  Are  there  any  prohibitions,  from  your  standpoint,  of . 
working  with  a  group  such  as  this  lady  has  proposed  to  provide 
maybe  on-call  volunteers — I  hate  to  use  the  word  "volunteers" — to 
translate  for  individuals  who  come  into  field  offices  where  you  might 
not  have  a  background  of  languages? 

Ms.  Baix.  We  hope  to  have  a  bilingual  person  in  our  office.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  might  add  that  I  am  studying  Spanish  myself  so 
that  I  can  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  know  you  were  talking  about  the  Ocean  Park  area. 

Ms.  Baix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  know  that  there  are  many  older  persons  who  live 
in  that  area  who  can  only  speak  Yiddish,  and  I  know  that  is  a  prob- 
lem for  them,  too,  in  communicating  with  the  social  security  office. 

Ms.  Baix.  We  do  have  people  in  our  office  who  speak  Yiddish 
and  that  will  not  be  much  of  a  difficulty.  I  speak  Yiddish  myself  and 
we  have  others  wlio  do  also.  We  have  Spanish  and  we  have  some  who 
speak  German.  The  language  itself  will  not  be  the  problem.  It  is 
simply  that  once  we  get  the  money,  we  have  many,  many  people  who 
will  be  able  to  make  a  groat  contribution. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  think  you  heard  from  Mr.  Woods  that  he  would 
be  willing,  within  his  limitation,  to  train  individuals  who  were  willing 
to  offer  paracounseling.  I  think  there  is  an  offer  on  your  part  to 
translate.  I  think  if  there  is  some  way  to  get  l)oth  of  you  together 
with  the  proper  funding  it  would  be  beneficial  to  everyone. 

Ms.  Baix.  Are  you  in  the  Santa  Monica  office  ? 
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Mr.  Woods.  No,  I'm  not.  But  if  you  would  contact  either  the  man- 
ager there  or  the  assistant  manager,  they  would  be  helpful.  If  you 
can't  get  any  help,  call  me  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

Ms.  Bain.  The  curious  thing  about  this  whole  situation,  sir — it  seems 
a  contradiction  that  in  the  past  number  of  weeks  we  have  seen  our 
Federal  Government  bringing  people  over,  and  this  is  not  a  racist 
remark,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  what  we  call  refugees  have  been  coming  into  the  area.  Mr. 
James  Hayes  is  the  supervisor  who  has  helped  to  coordinate  that 
program,  and  yet  for  our  own  elderly  people  right  here  in  our  com- 
munity there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  action  being  taken,  at  least  not 
fast  enough  to  suit  us.  That's  why  I  feel  very  disturbed  about  this 
neglect. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  listening  and  I  will  do  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  am  still  working  this  way  [indicating] . 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  C.  LOWERY,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR  NEW 

CORPORATE  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  LowERY.  I  am  Jim  Lowery,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  housing.  I  have  been  here  for  II/2  hours  and  I  have  heard 
mention  of  housing  and  housing  problems  but  not  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  it. 

I  am  the  director  of  the  Center  for  New  Corporate  Priorities,  a 
public-interest  research  organization  which  is  looking  into  the  housing 
question  as  it  relates  to  financial  institutions. 

I'd  like  to  say  that  we  live  in  a  very  rich  county.  About  three  quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  a  month  goes  into  providing  homes  for  either 
apartment  buildings  or  new  housing  in  Los  Angeles  County — three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollai-s  a  month.  I  live  in  west  Los  Angeles  which 
is  one  of  the  areas  of  the  city  in  which  we  don't  see  much  of  that  money. 
I  notice  there  are  a  few  other  people  in  this  room  who  live  in  Santa 
Monica,  perhaps  Pasadena,  San  Pedro,  and  other  communities  who 
also  don't  see  very  much  of  that  money. 

We  did  some  research  and  determined  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  over 
a  million  people  in  the  county  live  in  areas  where  there  is  no  prospect 
of  conventional  mortgage  lending  for  single-family  homes.  The  only 
kind  of  money  that  has  gone  into  my  neighborhood  is  condominium 
financing  and  very  high  income  apartment  financing,  so  if  I  can  afford 
$300  or  $400  a  month  to  spend  for  housing,  that's  fine — but  most 
people  can't. 

One  of  the  specific  things  I'd  like  to  bring  up  is — there  is  a  bill 
Senator  Proxmire  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  which  would  require 
financial  institutions  to  disclose  where  they  get  their  deposits  and 
where  they  put  their  lending.  That's  the  first  step,  of  course,  toward 
our  making  these  institutions  more  responsible.  I  wanted  to  bring  that 
up  and  get  people  to  support  that  concept. 

Variable-Rate  Mortgages 

The  other  thinsr  I  want  to  bring  ud  is  in  relation  to  inflation  and  the 
cost  of  housing.  This  has  to  do  with  another  measure  that  is  going  to 
be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  it  is  going  to  be  marked 
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up  next  Thursday.  That  lias  to  do  with  variable-rate  mortgages.  This 
has  a  specific  impact  on  people  who  are  on  fixed  incomes  or  who  are 
likely  to  be,  in  another  10,  20,  or  30  years,  on  fixed  incomes.  Variable 
rates,  as  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  concept,  pass  on  the  increased 
costs  of  interest  rates  to  the  consumer,  so  that  your  monthly  mortf^at^e 
payment  would  vary.  In  other  words,  it  could  increase  as  the  int?relt 
rates  are  increasincr.  That  is  a  guaranteed  inflationary  clause  built  in, 
in  tavor  of  the  savings  and  loan. 

The  Japanese  consumers  have  a  different  idea.  The  Japanese  con- 
sumers have  been  pressuring  the  banks  in  Japan  to  compensate  the 
depositors  for  the  increased  lack  of  buying  power  that  they  are  experi- 
encing from  their  deposits.  In  America  we  look  at  it  tlie  other  way 
around. 

So  in  light  of  the  fact  that  that  is  going  to  be  coming  before  the 
Senate  next  week,  I  also  would  urge  Senator  Tunnev  strongly  to 
oppose  it.  It  discriminates  against  people  who  are  likely^o  be  on  fixed 
incomes. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Did  you  give  us  the  address  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  LowERY.  The  address  of  my  organization  is  1516  Westwood 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  at  all  to  the  financing 
mechanisms  for  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing?  Take  a  one-family 
house — is  it  feasible,  from  a  financing  viewpoint,  to  transform  a  one- 
family  home  into  living  quarters  for,  maybe,  three  or  four  unrelated 
people  ? 

Mr.  Lowery.  I  definitely  think  so.  The  problem  in  most  areas  of 
Lo.s  Angeles  County  is  that  there  is  no  financing  available  to  renovate 
a  single-family  home,  let  alone  as  a  multiple  unit,  and  that  is  literally 
about  a  third  of  the  geographical  area  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  what  Federal  policy 
might  do  to  give  incentives? 

Mr.  LowERY.  There  could  be  incentives.  I  think  making  financial 
institutions  accountable  to  the  community  from  which  they  gain  their 
deposits  is  an  approach  that  is  certainly  being  pushed  all  over  the 
country.  For  example,  all  of  us  have  bank  accounts  or  checking  ac- 
counts, and  most  people  who  can't  get  around  much  or  who  are  retired 
have  those  deposits  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

In  many  areas  such  as  Compton  and  South  Central  and  Pacoima, 
the  branches  of  these  institutions  are  taking  the  deposits  and  reinvest- 
ing them  in  high-priced  homes  and  living  units  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
So  one  of  tlie  ways  to  attack  that  problem  is  to  make  them  accountable, 
and  there  are  some  specific  recommendations  which  we  have  on  that, 
as  to  branching  and  chart  requirements  and  disclosure. 

Mr.  Oriol.  We  have  a  form  which  has  our  address  and  if  you  can 
give  us  those  recommendations  we  would  be  glad  to  get  them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  LILLIAN  CASH 

Ms.  Cash.  My  name  is  Lillian  Cash,  and  I  live  in  Sepulveda,  Calif. 
I  have  a  genuine  belief  and  share  a  strong  conviction  that  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  great  country  of  ours  must  be  heard. 
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The  material  that  was  brought  forward  here  today  is  proof  that  our 
senior  citizens'  sufferings  have  covered  a  multitude  of  ground  that  I 
don't  think  could  be  duplicated  anywhere  on  any  committee. 

I  have  traveled  and  visited  in  43  States  and  I  have  listened  to  senior 
citizen  programs.  Every  program  is  repetitive  of  what  I  heard  here 
today  because  every  State  is  attempting  to  accomplish  that  same  goals 
individually  rather  than  as  a  united  effort.  The  only  thing,  I  have 
heard  everyone  say  we  have  22  million  senior  citizens,  with  800  added 
to  our  numbers  daily  in  this  country.  They  are  on  social  security— 5 
million  of  them  are  on  SSI — but  has  anyone  stated  what  we  should  do 
with  these  22  million  senior  citizens?  I  believe  not.  Has  anybody  made 
a  recommendation  that  we  should  have  a  national  recognition  of  these 
22  million  senior  citizens  in  Washington,  D.C.?  Unfortunately,  the 
answer  is  no. 

We  come  here  and  we  state  we  have  certain  recognition  in  our  city 
and  State,  but  what  have  we  been  recognized  for  in  Washington,  D.C.  ? 

So  I  am  very  anxious  at  this  point,  and  I  am  going  to  stress  it  and 
I  am  going  to  have  literature  going  and  a  resolution  going,  that  we 
should  coordinate  these  22  million  senior  citizens  and  have  repre- 
sentation in  Washington,  D.C,  by  people  like  me  who  can  represent  the 
22  million  senior  citizens.  An  official  office  should  be  established  for  us 
by  President  Ford. 

I  say  volunteers  because  I  have  always  found  doing  community 
work,  to  me,  was  a  labor  of  love,  and  it  still  is.  We  have  many  who  can 
go  up  there  and  show  our  strength  just  as  we  do  here.  With  an  official 
office  there,  recognizing  us  to  sit  in  the  gallerys  of  Congress  and  listen 
to  our  Congress,  as  well  as  have  our  Congress  listen  to  us — the  22 
million  senior  citizens  of  America.  We  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
senior  citizens  speak  but  one  language,  and  only  senior  citizens  under- 
stand this  language. 

It  is  evident  that  the  youth  cannot  understand  it  because  they  have 
yet  to  experience,  and  the  people  who  are  reaching  the  middle  years 
are  only  beginning  to  understand.  But  let  it  be  known  that  we  are  the 
people  with  the  backbone  of  this  country  and  we  have  contributed  to 
all  the  different  fine  institutions  that  you  see  today  from  the  colleges  to 
community  life  itself.  After  75  years  of  my  life,  I  feel  I  have  been 
unnoticed  by  my  Government. 

Hence,  I  feel  there  should  be  a  resolution  and  if  Senator  Tunney 
wants  to  start  with  it,  I  am  on  the  planning  board  of  the  State  Council 
on  Aging,  but  tliere  has  to  be  representation  directly  in  Washington, 
D.C,  to  coordinate,  to  make  our  plans,  and  from  there  the  proper  di- 
rectives should  go  to  the  50  States  in  the  United  States.  Then  our 
senior  citizens  in  every  State  can  stem  from  there  and  do  the  things 
that  we  feel,  as  a  committee  representing  22  million  senior  citizens' 
views,  will  strengthen  our  recognition  and  our  sufferings  so  that  we 
won't  have  to  spend  so  much  money  with  all  of  these  meetings.  We 
won't  have  to  snend  so  much  time  and  ener.<ry,  but  we  will  have  the 
recognition  in  Washington.  D.C,  to  give  us  the  authority  up  there  to 
do  the  things  that  are  proper  for  us,  dIus  respect. 

We  are  working;  hard  now,  sneaking  the  language  that  we  do,  and  I 
am  sure  if  this  happens  we  will  pave  tlie  way  for  the  youth  when  they 
get  to  the  point  where  they  become  our  age. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Oriol.  I  think  you  have  just  ^iven  a  good  example  of  the  saying 
that  older  persons  are  their  own  best  advocates. 
Ms.  Cash.  Tliat's  right. 
Mr.  Oriol.  It  is  very  impressive.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  SAMUELIAN 

Ms.  Samuelian.  My  name  is  Mary  Samuelian  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  came  from  Istanbul  in  1921  and  have  joined  the  senior  citizens' 
club:  I  help  them  with  services. 

This  month  I  received  my  welfare  check  and  I  cashed  it  and  I  went 
one  block  and  two  colored  guys  held  me  up.  They  took  my  money  and 
tliey  said :  "Don't  do  that ;  don't  do  that."  They  pushed  me  and  took 
my  purse  and  a  car  came  up  and  drove  them  away. 

I  was  so  scared.  They  hurt  my  back.  I  called  the  police  and  they 
said :  "We  can't  do  nothing.  Next  time  don't  carry  money  with  you." 
Well.  I  just  cashed  it— $168.  AVhat  am  I  going  to  do?  I  don't'have 
one  penny  in  my  house.  I  have  to  pay  the  rent,  the  light  bill,  the  gas 
bill.  I  was  so  hungry,  so  what  do  I  do  ? 

My  daughter  lives  in  Xewhall  and  my  son  lives  in  Long  Beach.  I 
called  my  daughter  and  said.  'T  am  hungry."  She  says,  "How  come?" 
So  she  comes  to  get  me  and  I  stayed  at  my  daughter's  house.  Wlien  I 
come  home,  somebody  had  robbed  my  house.  They  take  everything: 
radio,  television,  dishes,  everything.  I  was  so  scared. 

Another  thing,  I  go  to  welfare  and  they  don't  give  me  any  more 
money.  I  know  people  who  have  three  or  four  houses  they  rent  and 
they  still  get  on  welfare. 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Woods,  I  guess  this  was  a  supple- 
mental security — SSI  check. 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oriol.  In  August,  when  they  start  mailing  social  security 
checks,  will  that  also  apply  to  SSI  directly  into  the  bank  for  deposit  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  That's  not  applicable  in  this  State  vet. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Oh. 

Mr.  Woods.  In  August  there  will  be  a  program  providing  for  direct 
mailing. 

Mr.  Oriol.  "WHiat  about  emergency  relief  when  a  check  is  stolen  ? 

Ms.  Samtjeliax.  It  was  not  the  check ;  it  was  cash  money. 

Mr.  Woods.  It  was  money.  If  it  was  the  check,  we  could  provide  for 
it,  if  the  check  is  lost  or  stolen.  But  I  think  the  point  she  made  was 
that  she  cashed  the  check  and  now  the  money  was  stolen  by  somebody ; 
is  that  correct  ? 

There  is  no  provision  under  the  SSA  law ;  there  may  be  a  provision 
under  the  county  for  a  loan. 

Did  you  go  to  the  social  security  office  and  fill  out  a  loan  form  and 
go  to  the  county  for  a  loan  ? 

Ms.  Samuelian.  No. 

Mr.  Woods.  I  am  not  positive  because  T  am  not  that  familiar  with 
the  county  loan  provision,  but  it  is  possible  you  could  have  gotten  a 
county  loan  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Oriol.  It  still  is  possible,  isn't  it?  This  happened  today? 

Ms.  Samuelian.  No,  the  2d  of  this  month. 
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Mr.  Oriol.  The  2d.  so  you  have  been  without  your  check,  without  the 
money,  this  month  ? 

Ms.  Samuelian.  That's  right.  I  am  75  years  old.  I  worked  42  years 
in  a  restaurant. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Woukl  she  qualify  for  an  emergency  loan? 

Mr.  Woods.  No.  There  are  no  emergency  provisions  in  social  secu- 
rity under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  I  think  we  should  try  to  get  an  answer  right  after  this 
hearing. 

Mr.  Woods.  I  can  get  an  answer  while  the  hearings  are  going  on  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  the  county  would  make  a  loan  under  those 
circumstances. 

]Ms.  HouGLAXD.  I  think  the  welfare  department  has  emergency 
money,  as  Harvey  pointed  out.  What  you  might  do  is  call  them  during 
the  hearing  and  apply  for  emergency  funding.  Some  of  it  you  have 
to  pay  back  on  a  loan,  but  there  is  some  emergency  money  that  you 
don't  have  to  pay  back. 

Mr.  Shapiro.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Oriol.  You  are  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANNE  G.  McDOUGALL 

Mrs.  McDouGALL.  I  am  Anne  ]McDougall  and  I  live  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  have  lived  in  an  apartment  building  for  14  years  and  I  now  live  in  a 
single  apartment,  one  room,  nothing  furnished  except  hot  water  and 
the  Venetian  blinds.  When  I  moved  into  the  apartment,  the  rent  was 
$70  a  month.  I  moved  in  on  April  1,  1968,  and  on  October  1.  1969,  the 
rent  was  raised  $5.  January  1, 1970,  it  was  raised  $10.  December  1, 1971, 
it  was  raised  $10.  January  1,  1972,  another  $10  raise.  I  won't  go  into 
the  manipulations  we  had  during  control  because  it  sounds  silly. 

First  I  paid  $87.13,  then  $88.1?>,  then  $90.39.  then  $92.39,  then  $94.64,- 
on  March  1.  1973,  the  rent  was  raised  to  $115;  April  1,  1973,  $120; 
March  1,  1974,  $125;  October  1,  1974,  $130;  February  1,  1975,  $140. 

There  is  no  low-cost  housing  or  even  moderate-cost  housinof  in  ^^""est 
Los  Angeles.  I  wrote  to  Mayor  Bradley  because  he  addressed  the  West 
Los  Angeles  Senior  Citizens'  Group  when  he  was  campaigning  for 
office  and  he  spoke  about  the  possibility  of  low-cost  housing.  So  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  and  asked  where  and  when? 

I  got  an  answer  in  which  he  said  that  according  to  the  regulations 
all  new  buildings  must  provide  15  percent,  I  think  he  said,  for  low- 
cost  housing.  In  my  area,  the  only  buildings  that  are  going  up  are 
condominiums  and  townhouses.  I  inquired  of  one  townhouse  project 
about  a  single.  Well,  they  had  one  single  at  $350.  That's  low-cost 
housing. 

I  applied  to  a  low-cost  housing  project  in  Santa  Monica  about  4  years 
ago  and  I  understand  that  they  are  now  working  on  1968  applicants. 

I  read  in  the  papers  tliat  there  was  to  be  a  low-cost  housing  project 
somewhere  in  Los  Angeles.  I  telephoned  the  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity and  was  informed  that  they  only  had  5,000  applicants.  I  would  be 
willing  to  wager  that  as  soon  as  we  get  an  increase  in  social  security 
there  will  be  another  raise  in  the  rent. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Shirley  Roberts  from  the  mayor's  office  is  here  and  wants 
to  talk  to  you  after  the  meeting  about  that. 
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Is  there  an3'one  else  ?  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Heller.  I  am  Billie  Pleller,  Beverly  Hills,  with  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers. "We  were  just  having  a  caucus.  AVe  would  like  the  older  people 
to  have  a  chance  to  speak  so  I  will  pass  my  turn  and  allow  them  to 
speak. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  DUNCAN 

Mr.  DuxcAx.  ]My  name  is  Edward  Duncan  of  Los  Angeles.  I  have 
been  very  touched,  especially  by  Senator  Tunney's  response,  to  the 
drastic  removal  of  some  of  these  people  from  their  homes  through 
ever-rising  taxes,  especially  on  those  unable  or  least  able  to  pay. 

You  know,  all  of  these  problems  are  interrelated  and  I  haven't  seen 
some  of  the  big  responses  and  reactions  addressed  to  this.  For  instance, 
tlie  liigh  taxes  on  homes  in  Los  Angeles  is  a  reaction  and  high  personal 
taxes  is  a  planned  result. 

For  instance.  I  was  reading  recently  where  Mr.  Hunt  from  the  Texas 
oil  interests  just  bought  several  thousand  acres  of  planned  avocado 
groves  in  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  and  he  qualified  for  the  Williamson 
Agricultural  Preserve.  He  got  himself  an  $11,000  assessment  reduction 
and  you  are  picking  up  those  taxes  on  your  home.  Somebody  pays  for 
that.  This  is  a  big  tax  gimmick  among  many  in  the  State  of  California, 
together  with  water  and  other  agricultural  subsidies. 

Mr.  Hunt's  source  of  income  was  from  high  oil  tax  subsidies  and 
other  nonpaying  tax  savings.  For  instance,  do  you  know  we  use  oil 
to  pump  the  water  over  the  mountains?  We  grow  cotton  in  southern 
California.  It  was  just  mentioned  in  the  newspaper  the  other  day  that 
40  percent  of  that  cotton  was  going  to  China,  so,  in  effect,  we  are  ship- 
ping our  oil  and  our  water  to  China.  Then  the  net  tax  bill  is  reduced  by 
an  inci'eased  10-percent  investment  credit. 

For  instance,  every  time  an  agricultural  interest  takes  an  acre-foot 
of  water  the  metropolitan  water  district  refunds  $25  to  $40  to  these 
aofricultural  people  as  a  subsidy.  You  pay  a  regular  rate  of  maybe 
>^r)8,  plus  a  tax  on  your  home,  and  tliey  pay  a  rate  of  $25  to  $35  I  esti- 
mate— irregular  rates  on  both  reduced  property  assessments  and  water. 

UxDER^v^?ITING  Charges  for  Xegotiatioxs 

Well,  our  oil  agents,  for  instance,  have  become  our  masters  instead  of 
our  aofents.  We  give  ^lobil  Oil  the  ri.<jht  to  control  oil  in  Alaska,  so 
now  we  are  going  to  have  a  California  Public  Utility  Commission  hear- 
in<T  where  wo  are  to  supply  the  funds  to  Southern  California  Gas — 
$015  million  to  pav  interest  and  carrying  charges  that  we  will  pay 
to  them  iust  to  negotiate  with  Mobil  Oil.  Tn  tlie  meantime,  forgetting 
about  ^VTobil  Oil — T  carry  a  credit  card  which  I've  had  for  a  number  of 
vears.  T  recall  the  Truman  investigation  of  some  oil  compaiiies  and 
their  actions  overseas  and  the  recent  situation  of  the  oil  shortage  and 
some  of  the  reactions  of  the  oil  companies;  I  am  not  too  sure  that 
Southern  California  Edison  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  oil  master 
instead  of  the  oil  afifent. 

Mr.  Ortol.  Sir.  is  your  point  that  the  unfortunate  national  policy 
is  incrensinff  the  cost  of  gasoline? 

Mr.  Dfxcax.  Tt  is  many  unfortunate  plans  and  policies.  Tt  is  a  com- 
bination of  manv  things.  For  instance,  as  autliorized  bv  the  Federal 
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Power  Commission,  imagine  a  return  of  15  percent  to  the  oil  com- 
panies and  interrelated  transmission  companies.  That  means  the  money 
has  to  double  every  4  years  without  harsh  inflation.  It  is  imj^ossible 
for  capital  to  double  itself  ever  4  years.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  $80 
billion  on  which  we  are  carrying  the  interest  rate.  I  have  a  little  note 
here  where  we  are  going  to  loan  $400  million  to  Russia,  which  means 
the  banking  systems  are  again  going  to  go  where  the  high  interest  rates 
are. 

I  read  in  the  newspaper  about  a  disturbing  situation,  that  I  don't 
have  full  information  on,  where  Senator  Tunney  was  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing the  resources  of  oil  by  taking  off  the  price  controls.  Here  is 
a  note  from  Western  Airlines,  a  related  increase  of  $40  million.  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  subsidizing  Lockheed- — giving  them  loans  to  fur- 
nish plane  engines. 

To  defer  business  failures,  emergency  energy  shortage  loans  are 
going  to  be  made  by  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  small  busi- 
nesses at  61/4  percent  l)ecause  small  businesses  can't  cope  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  energy  that  we  are  talking  about. 

I  have  a  little  note'here — I  just  collected  a  few  of  these  items  when  I 
heard  that  you  were  holding  these  hearings — that  they  are  going  to 
give  the  oil  companies  a  plowback  credit  of  100  percent  on  their  taxes. 
For  instance,  on  this  provision  for  the  oil  companies  to  have  the  price 
control  removed.  Texaco,  a  highly  self-sufficient  domestic  oil  com- 
pany, will  receive  unusually  high  returns  from  "old  oil,"  now  $5-plus, 
to  no-limit  prices. 

Mr.  Oriol.  May  I  interrupt  you?  It  is  getting  late. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  understand  and  I  will  just  take  2  more  minutes  here. 

Profits  of  the  oil  companies  had  monopoly-type  increases  of  41  per- 
cent over  1973.  Now  they  have  a  new  gimmick  with  the  last  in,  first 
out,  so  they  reduce  the  reported  oil  company  profits  by  15  to  25  per- 
cent as  reported  to  you  currently. 

Here  is  a  note  where  1  percent  of  tlie  families  with  incomes  over 
$50,000  own  51  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  in  the  oil  companies. 

Mr.  Ortol.  Excuse  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  just  have  a  couple  more  little  things  here. 

Low-CosT  Loans 

Here  is  one  where  we  are  making  low-cost  loans  to  a  small  water 
organization  in  the  Valley  Center  in  San  Diego  County,  90  percent 
interest  free,  4.59  interest  rate.  Social  security  is  subsidizing  that. 
There's  a  whole  package  of  subsidies,  plus  the  better  known  income 
tax  subsidies  and  a  10-percent  investment  tax  dollar-to-dollar  offset. 

Here's  a  little  note,  for  instance,  where  300  years  ago  England  ob- 
tained gold  amounting  to  42.000  pounds  that  has  been  used  as  a  credit 
base  which,  at  only  3i/o  interest  rate,  lias  increased  10.000  times.  What 
happens  to  oui-  interest  increase  when  we  are  at  the  point  where  they're 
getting  15  percent  and  then  money  starts  looking  for  18  percent  to  30 
percent  ? 

For  instance,  here's  a  little  note  in  Forbes.  It  savs  a  great  number 
should  be  wretched  as  well  as  poor  to  supplv  all  the  necessarv  above 
funds  for  the  expansions  that's  required  to  keep  this  whole  inflation 
going.  Then  inflation  becomes  more 
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Mr.  Shapiro.  Sir,  your  facts  are  very  interesting.  What  I  would 
like  you  to  do  is  to  provide  us,  in  some  detail,  a  written  report  of  what 
you  are  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  DuxcAx.  T  will  give  you  the  whole  pile  and  you  can  return  to 
me  what  you  can't  use. 

Virtually  risk  free,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  allows  an  11  to 
15  percent  return  on  investments  Avhich  are  in  interstate  commerce 
and  that  becomes  subject  to  multijile  markups  even  at  a  little  minor 
interest  rate,  our  inflation  is  all  built  in ;  you  will  have  inflation  forever 
and  ever  and  ever.  That's  the  whole  thing,  especially  with  much  higher 
administered  interest  rates. 

Here,  we  haven't  touched  the  problems.  It's  a  big  balloon  with  a 
weak  spot  here  and  it  pushes  out  here  and  here  and  here  [indicating]. 
I  have  a  whole  stack  of  stuff'  here  that  you  can  have. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Going  back  to  oil  ])rices  and  oil  policy  again,  the  un- 
fortunate national  policies  have  even  a  more  direct  efl'ect  on  the  elderly 
than  other  age  groups  proportionately  because  the  elderly  spend  more 
of  their  income  for  fuel  and  gasoline  than  other  income  groups;  so 
there  is  a  relationship. 

Mr.  DuxcAx.  The  relationship,  though,  is  when  you  allow  the  banks 
to  use  Federal  Reserve  subsidies  and  then  run  rampant  with  high 
interest  rates,  with  interest  rates  of  4  percent  everything  is  doubling, 
in  15,  16,  or  17  years.  Xow  it  gets  up  to  15  percent.  When  the  Bank 
of  America  will  give  $25  million  on  a  signature  to  build  the  Landmark 
Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  and  here  the  poor  people  don't  even  have  houses, 
it  makes  me  heartsick.  Tears  come  to  my  eyes.  I  have  a  few  years 
before  I  reach  this  point.  It  is  just  unbelievable.  How  to  escape  the 
inflationary  rules  of  compound  interest  and  administered  prices  re- 
mains an  unanswered  conflict.  Compassion  is  an  urgent  and  needed 
response  to  make  the  system  work,  before  it  is  too  late. 

An  economic  law  is  proposed  under  the  new  title,  the  rule  of  70, 
exponential  accelerated  inflation — the  interest  rate  double  factor  being 
a  higher  law  than  the  obviously  outdated  Phillips  curve.  The  latter 
equates  employment  and  inflation.  The  law  is  best  comprehended 
through  reference  to  widely  distributed  savings  and  loan  tables.  By 
substituting  "price  increases,"'  for  deposits,  and  "markups"  in  lieu  of 
interest  earnings,  it  is  easily  understood  that  $3,750 — a  price  increase 
becomes  $105,000  through  trade  level  markup  for  20  levels — the  ap- 
proximate nmnbor  in  the  meat  industry — at  a  low  71/^  percent  only. 
Just  one  bank  interest  increase  involving  14  percent,  under  the  law  of 
70,  doubles  by  a  factor  of  5. 

Separation  of  high  un-American  interest  rates,  typical  of  many 
European  and  Eastern  economies,  is  an  essential  consideration. 

Mr.  Oriol.  Thank  you. 

We  are  ready  for  our  next  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALICE  SMED 

Ms.  Smed.  I  am  xVlice  Sinod  and  I  live  in  Woodland  Hills.  I  would 
like  to  add  to  this  gentleman's  statement  on  the  profiteers.  I  call  it 
profiteering,  the  medical  association  and  their  lobbyists  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  retired  2  years  ago  and  then  1  year  ago  I  had  to  have  majoi- 
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surgery  and  I  find  now  that  every  penny  I  saved  in  the  last  30  years 
is  all  gone.  In  fact,  I  had  to  work  and  support  three  children  so  I 
couldn'^t  save  any  money.  I  had  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  it  is  all 
crone  now.  I  had  medicare  but  thev  would  not  give  me  80  percent.  They 
tell  me  I  should  have  gone  to  a  cheaper  doctor.  When  I  needed  those 
cheap  doctors,  I  could  not  find  any.  They  won't  give  me  the  name  of 
a  cheap  doctor,  but  they  tell  me  a  cheap  doctor  would  have  done  it  for 
less  than  my  doctor. 

Also,  the  hospitals— I  stayed  in  the  hospital  7  days  and  I  really 
needed  a  longer  time  and  they  said :  "We  will  let  you  go  home  so  you 
can  save  some  money."  They  charged  medicare  $2,400  for  that  7  days, 
and  that  hospital  is'building  a  $6  million  addition  in  my  small  neigh- 
borhood on  the  money  they  are  getting  from  the  people,  and  it  is 
privately  owned.  Where  are  they  getting  that  $6  million  for  that 
addition? 

Every  3  months  I  should  have  all  sort  of  tests.  I  might  as  well  tell 
you  I  have  cancer,  and  the  Cancer  Society  doesn't  have  one  single 
clinic  for  detection.  I  have  gone  plenty  of  times  trying  to  get  some 
medical  care.  I  couldn't  even  get  into  the  cancer  detection  clinic  with- 
out signing  a  blank  check  giving  them  $50  and  I  didn't  have  it  at  the 
time,  so  I  waited  until  it  was  major. 

]\Iy  thing  is,  we  should  have  diagnostic  clinics.  I  have  at  least  five 
different  medical  problems  now.  I  always  thought  I  was  a  healthy  per- 
son, so  I  am  not  a  hypochrondriac.  I  hadn't  been  to  a  doctor  and 
couldn't  get  into  any  of  these  clinics.  The  nurse  decided  I  shouldn't 
see  the  doctor  because  I  would  not  sign  a  blank  check.  Why  should  the 
nurse  decide  that  ?  I  just  wanted  them  to  say  yes  or  no. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  diagnostic  clinics  for  the  elderly  and  for 
everybody  where  you  go  for  early  detection  and  it  should  be  preven- 
tive medicine.  Then  if  you  do  have  a  very  bad  disease  like  I  have,  whv 
shouldn't  I  have  free  medical  care  ?  Don't  I  deserve  to  be  alive  ?  Don't 
I  deserve  to  live  ? 

Tell  me,  do  I  deserve  to  live  or  don't  I  ?  I  have  no  more  money  and 
every  3  months  I  am  supposed  to  have  tests,  all  kinds  of  tests,  and  I 
onlv  get  $194  a  month.  Some  of  these  people  were  saying  they  get  $239. 
Well,  I  don't.  I  only  get  $194. 

I  happen  to  own  my  home  and  I  can't  get  supplementary  help  from 
California  because  my  home  is  assessed  for  $31,050,  although  I  can't 
get  anybody  to  buy  it  for  that  much  money,  but  that's  what  the  assessor 
says  it  is  worth  and  vou  can't  get  supplementary  help  if  your  home  is 
worth  $25,000  or  $30,000. 

Anyway,  I  think  we  neer^  more  clinirp  in  this  <"oimtry  and  no  lack  of 
medical  care  for  anybody.  It  is  a  national  scandal. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I  was  widowed  in  1961  with  three  small 
children  and  I  had  to  work.  "Wlien  I  got  through  paying  the  taxes  on  my 
home,  I  didn't  have  enough  money  left  to  buy  food.  I  used  to  have  to 
work  all  day  without  eating  and  then  come  home  and  eat  one  meal  a  day 
maybe.  I  don't  look  like  I  lived  through  all  that.  We  are  the  best- 
dressed  paupers  in  the  world,  aren't  we  ?  "V^Hien  we  walk  down  the  street, 
you  think  we've  got  money.  We  don't  have  anything.  We  can't  get 
medical  care. 
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Medicare  Falls  Short  ox  Doctor  Bills 

I  asked  foi-  the  name  of  a  cheap  doctor  when  medicare  would  not 
<rive  me  enough  money  to  pay  my  doctors  and  three  doctors  were  sup- 
posed to  have  said  the  amount  they  allowed  was  enough,  but  they 
wouldn't  name  one  single  cheap  doctor  because  I  would  have  gone  to 
one  if  I  could  have  found  one.  There  aren't  any.  They  told  me  to  call 
the  medical  association.  I  said,  "You  call  the  medical  asscx:iation."' 
They  wouldn't  do  it.  ^Medicare  wouldn't  do  it. 

I  cannot  get  Medi-Cal  because  my  home  is  assessed  for  $31,050  and  I 
am  not  a  pauper  or  I  am  not  a  beggar.  AVhen  these  people  talked  about 
suicide,  that's  it.  AVe  need  medical  clinics  more  than  anything  else,  and 
stop  all  of  those  profiteers,  whether  they  are  landowners,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  or  the  private  hospitals. 

]Mr.  Lamb.  I  think  you  can  get  something.  It  is  called  MNO — medical 
needed  only.  Even  though  you  have  a  house  worth  $31,000,  if  you  go  to 
welfare  and,  if  necessary,  take  somebody  with  you  who  knows  about 
this,  you  can  get  an  MNO  which  will  just  take  care  of  your  medical 
needs. 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  want  to  say  for  the  record,  that  was  Mr.  Lamb  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  work  in  Ventura  County,  has  spoken  to  hundreds  of 
people,  I  suppose,  and  he  probably  has  some  useful  information. 

]\rs.  Smed.  May  I  say  something  ?  I  didn't  come  here  only  for  myself. 
I  don't  mind  dying,  I  have  lived,  you  know,  but  it  is  all  the  rest  of 
these  Americans — men,  women,  and  babies — and  also  my  children  went 
without  medical  care  and  dental  care  all  of  those  years  and  there  was 
nobody  to  help  us,  nobody. 

I  don't  have  very  much  more  to  say,  but  I  think  you  had  better  hurry 
up  and  get  a  lot  of  clinics  in  this  country. 

We  have  automobile  diagnostic  clinics.  We  should  have  people 
clinics,  health  care  diagnostic  clinics,  because  I  have  to  go  to  five  differ- 
ent types  of  doctors  when  I  could  go  to  one  maybe,  you  know,  instead 
of  paying  these  experts  the  excessive  fees. 

I  am  not  downgrading  the  doctors.  I  think  we  have  some  men  per- 
forming miracles.  I  wouldn't  be  alive  today  if  it  were  not  for  some 
very  well  qualified  doctors.  They  tried  to  keep  my  fees  down,  I  know 
that,  but  even  so  medicare  wouldn't  pay  for  it. 

]\rr.  Oriol.  There  is  not  much  I  can  say  after  a  statement  like  that 
without  appearing  to  be  glib. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  of  course,  that  should  be  our  goal  for 
nations  and  individuals,  to  assure  the  kind  of  care  that  will  keep 
health  as  strong  as  possible. 

Five  or  6  yeai-s  ago,  we  held  very  intensive  hearings  and  we  showed 
that  we  had  the  equipment,  the  ways  in  which  health  checkups  can  be 
given  on  a  very  elaborate  basis  or  a  very  simple  basis.  One  of  our  Sen- 
atois  introduced  a  preventive  care  bill.  We  keep  trying  it  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  sup))ort.  I  am  afraid  there  is  prejudice  here.  People  say 
that  after  such  and  such  an  age  people  don't  need  health  checkups  and 
I  believe  that  is  very  wasteful  thinking. 

One  of  the  witnesses  we  had  yesterday  told  about  efforts  to  get  a 
health  checkup  center  started  in  Berkeley,  I  think  it  was,  and  I  wished 
them  success  because  that  could  be  a  precedent  for  similar  activities 
elsewhere. 
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I  hope  that  you  and  Mr.  Lamb  can  get  together  because  he  has  much 
practical  information  that  I  don't  have. 

Mr.  Woods.  Mr.  Oriol,  I  would  like  to  respond. 

In  California,  even  though  the  home  that  you  own  is  in  excess  of 
$25,000,  the  county  will  provide  the  same  benefits  that  we  provide 
under  the  SSI-SSP  program.  If  you  will  go  to  them,  they  will  refer 
you  to  the  proper  place  and  you  can  get  SSI.  In  order  to  be  entitled  for 
MNO,  you  must  be  an  SSI-SSP  recipient  or  eligible. 

Mr.  Oriol.  I  guess  you  have  to  know  your  alphabet,  too. 

We  will  now  hear  from  our  next  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  SYLVIA  HOUGLAND 

Ms.  HouGLAXD.  I  am  Sylvia  Hougland  of  Venice,  Calif.  We  have 
heard  so  much  of  what  is  needed  U])  to  now.  We  have  heard  about  the_ 
different  programs  necessary ;  we  have  heard  it  before  for  many,  many 
years ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  get  it  together  and  really  say  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

What  we  really  learn  from  these  hearings  is  that  people  need  alter- 
natives and  options  because,  indeed,  without  alternatives  and  without 
options,  one  has  no  control  over  one's  life.  That  lack  of  control  says 
what  America  thinks  about  its  older  Americans. 

All  Americans  want  options.  I  could  propose  options  now,  ones  that 
have  been  talked  about  before  in  other  places,  different  types  of  fund- 
ing, funding  to  neighborliood  associations  to  maintain  neighborhoods 
and  employ  senior  citizens.  But  reallv  what  I  want  to  talk  about  is 
what  we  have  now.  We  have  lots  of  little  programs  and  lots  of  little 
areas  with  dispersed  power  and  fragmentation.  What  we  don't  have 
is  a  clear  national  policy.  What  do  we  intend  to  do  for  all  of  us  when 
we  get  old  and  what  do  all  of  us,  as  we  get  old,  intend  to  do  for 
ourselves  ? 

Right  now  CETA  funding — only  6  percent  is  going  to  people  50- 
plus.  HUD's  policy  on  funding  nonprofit  sponsors  is  minimal;  they 
have  no  commitment.  We  have  no  commitment  to  rehabilitation  and 
no  commitment  to  preventive  medicine,  and,  although  we  talk  a  good 
game,  what  we  have  is  a  lack  of  ])olicy.  You  have  sat  through  these 
hearings  now  for  a  day  and  a  half.  You  have  heard  this  before.  In- 
deed, now  the  question  is,  what  is  going  to  happen  ? 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oriol.  That  was  a  direct  question. 

On  the  subject  before  us,  the  cost  of  living  as  it  affects  the  elderly, 
one  of  the  reasons  we  chose  this  extensive  format  of  showing  how  dif- 
ferent ])arts  of  the  picture,  when  they  are  all  put  together — transpor- 
tation, housing,  et  cetera — you  have  to  consider  the  cumulative  effects 
of  what  it  does  to  one  person ;  lack  of  transportation  intensifies,  health 
problems  and  high  rent  intensify  all  the  other  problems. 

Naturally  we  have  no  master  plan  on  what  is  to  be  done,  just  on  the 
matters  we've  discussed  at  this  hearing,  but  we  have  lots  of  clues  and 
cues.  I  don't  think  we  will  ever  have  a  truly  big  master  plan  on  aging 
because  things  just  happen  too  fast  and  things  do  keep  changing. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  is  considering  far  different  issues  now 
than  it  was  when  I  started  on  it  10  years  ago,  and  certainly  far  dif- 
ferent issues  than  when  the  committee  itself  started  in  1961  when  we 
didn't  have  medicare  or  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
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There  are  lots  of  failures  in  national  policy.  Just  on  the  matter  of 
long-term  care  or  iiursmo-  home  care,  just  in  that  hekl,  that  wiiole  set 
oi-  issues,  we  Jiave  had  in  dealin<r  with  it,  years  of  hearings.  Now  we 
are  issuing  a  report  which  has  so  much  to  cover  that  we  had  an  intro- 
ductory report  in  November  and  Me  are  issuing  supporting  papers  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  month.  Tlie  current  one  is  on  shortage  of  nurses  in 
nursing  homes.  So  I  think  we  have  to  call  national  failures  in  policy 
just  that,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing. 

There  are  many  immediate  questions  relating  to  things  that  were 
brought  before  us  today.  One  of  them,  I  guess  it  is  resolved  now,  but 
It  is  resolved  m  a  bitter  way,  that  is  the  question  of  the  8-percent 
increase  due  m  July.  The  administration  says  it  is  a  dirty  shame. 
Really,  they  seem  to  think  it  is  not  needed.  I  think  everything  said  in 
this  room  says  that  far  moi-e  than  8  percent  is  needed. 

I  think  what  happens  now  has  to  happen  on  a  lot  of  fronts  and  T 
think  that  we  need  this  kind  of  participation  and  this  kind  of  thinking 
to  help  us  finance  this. 

Dr.  ^Marshall.  There  has  to  be  an  integrated  plan  for  the  giving  of 
services  and  there  just  isn't.  A  lot  of  money  is  going  down  the  drain 
and  people  aren't  getting  the  service. 

Mr.  Oriol.  This  was  a  call  for  coordinated  service  delivery  and  here, 
again,  we  have  a  ])roblem. 

Who  else  would  like  to  speak  ? 

Ms.  Heller. 

STATEMENT  OF  BILIIE  HELLER 

Ms.  Heller.  I  am  Billie  Heller  of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  I  would 
just  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Gray  Panthers,  we  have  had  a  lot  going 
on  today.  I  think  you  will  agree  some  of  our  Gray  Panthers,  Mrs. 
Samuelian,  Mrs.  McDougall,  and  Mrs.  Smed,  had  something  to  say  to 
you,  and  tliat  is  Avhy  we  wanted  you  to  stay. 

We  appreciate  your  courtesy  and  are  glad  you  extended  the  hearing 
and  opened  it  to  the  floor.  We  are  very  happy  that  Mr.  Oriol  stayed, 
as  I  know  he  is  a  good  listener.  I,  too,  was  at  the  ISGA  dinner. 

]\Ir.  Oriol.  I  Avould  like  to  thank  you.  It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  as 
Senator  Tunney's  representative  here. 

T!\ank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  3  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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Appendix  1 

STATEMENTS  FROM  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 

ITEM  1.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETIRED  TEACHERS  ASSOCI- 
ATION AND  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

Our  associations  appreciate  the  continuing  evaluation  whicli  your  committee 
is  performing  concerning  tlie  implementation  of  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program.  We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  update  our  policy  state- 
ments which  were  submitted  to  the  ccmimittee  on  July  26,  1973,  and  July  16,  1974. 

Although  our  associations'  membership  reflects  only  a  small  portion  of  the  SSI 
eligibles,  we  believe  our  assistance  in  the  molding  and  implementation  of  the 
program  underscores  our  qualifications  as  spokesmen  for  the  elderly  eligibles. 
Our  associations  have  maintained  a  continuing  liaison  with  both  the  Congre.ss 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  building  the  pro- 
gram. We  were  the  largest  volunteer  organization  to  initiate  and  sustain  an 
SSI  outreach  effort.  Furthermore,  as  an  advocate  for  all  older  Americans,  we 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  improve  both  the  title  XVI  statute  and 
the  administrative  regulations  interpreting  the  law. 

We  must  emphasize  at  the  outset  of  this  series  of  oversight  hearings  that 
the  SSI  program  has  worked  to  the  l)etterment  of  most  eligibles.  While  infla- 
tion has  eaten  away  many  of  the  real  gains  which  the  payment  levels  had  aimed 
to  secure,  and  while  the  processing  of  claims  has  fallen  far  short  of  expecta- 
tions, comparatively  speaking,  the  supplemental  security  income  program  is  a 
major  improvement  over  the  earlier  Federal-State  matching  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  income  maintenance  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  We  emphasize 
this  point  because  we  fear  that  assorted  criticism  of  the  program  may  create  an 
unhealthy  climate  of  regres.sion  rather  than  progre.ssion.  We  who  have  assisted 
in  developing  the  program  have  the  responsibility  to  insure  its  direction. 

Mindful  of  this  explicit  declaration  of  support  for  the  SSI  program,  our 
associations  must  join  those  who  have  voiced  legitimate  constructive  criticism 
of  program  implementation.  We  are  concerned  that  the  original  legislation,  even 
as  amended,  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  eligil»le  older  Americans. 

For  one,  the  benefit  levels  are  much  too  low,  and  these  subsi.stenee  benefits 
have  been  further  eroded  l)y  inflation. 

Second,  we  object  to  the  demeaning  application  procedure  to  which  applicants 
are  subjected  in  order  to  qualify  for  benelits.  This  administrative  redtape  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  promised  in  the  benefit  program. 

Third,  we  are  concerned  that  many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  conversion 
from  the  State-run  to  the  federally-administered  maintenance  program  need 
serious  review  so  that  these  same  mistakes  will  not  be  repeated  in  future  actions 
to  federalize  medicaid  and  expand  the  provisions  of  a  Federal  income-mainte- 
nance floor.  Particularly  appalling  are  the  numbers  of  inst:mces  where  no  efforts 
were  made  at  the  State  level  to  insure  adequately  that  only  tho.se  in  need  received 
assistance.  It  might  not  be  fraud,  but  it  certainly  is  neglect. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  much  of  the  confusion  whicli  lias  lingered  since 
the  conversion  is  directly  tied  to  the  lack  of  quality  controls  under  the  previous 
arrangements  and  that  many  of  the  complaints  generated  are  in  response  to  the 
quality  assurance  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplemental  Security  Income.  It  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  tho.se  of  us  who  heli)ed  build  the  SSI  program  to  provide 
an  efficient  and  equitable  income  maintenance  program  to  maximize  our  limited 
resources  by  targeting  them  only  to  tho.se  really  in  neeil.  The  advocacy  of  in- 
creased benefit  levels  for  the  Federal  floor  is  predicated  on  the  principle  of  efl[icient 
allocation  of  funds. 
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Finally,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  continuing  efforts  to  make  the  SSI 
program  available  to  all  older  Americans  who  might  be  eligible.  Our  associations 
provided  the  largest  singular  outreach  effort  of  any  adult  group,  but  we  sensed 
a  resistance  to  assist  all  who  are  entitled.  Outreach  must  be  sustained  until  all 
older  Americans  are  aware  that  they  might  be  entitled  to  assistance  as  a  right 
if  they  meet  the  eligibility  standards. 

Our  goal  is  an  improved  income-maintenance  floor  for  all  eligibles.  While  our 
earlier  testimony  has  mentioned  a  number  of  possible  amendments  which  would 
clarify  congressional  intent,  the  following  is  a  reiteration  of  our  key  objectives  : 

1.  We  urge  that  the  Federal  payment  under  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  provide  an  annual  amount  of  income 
not  less  than  the  amount  determined  as  the  index  of  poverty  for  a  nonfarm  family 
of  one  as  prepared  by  the  Ofl^ce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

2.  We  urge  that,  for  purposes  of  establishing  the  low-income  level  to  which  the 
amount  of  SSI  benefits  should  be  related,  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  low- 
income  index,  that  takes  into  account  variations  in  the  cost  of  living  not  only 
between  urban  and  rural  areas,  but  also  between  States  and  regions  within 
States,  be  studied. 

3.  We  urge  that  SSI  income,  unearned  income,  and  resource  exclusions  be 
liberalized  and  subject  to  an  automatic  cost-of-living  index  to  reflect  economic 
conditions. 

4.  We  urge  that  the  Congress  determine  whether  the  regulatory  interpretations 
pertaining  to  income  to  be  excluded  and  income  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  SSI 
eligibility  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  reflect  correctly  the  intent  of  Congress,  espe- 
cially:  (a)  the  regulation  requiring  a  %  reduction  of  SSI  benefits  where  the 
individual  is  making  payments  for  support  and  maintenance  to  the  person  in 
who.se  household  he  is  living,  and  (b)  the  regulation  requiring  the  inclusion  in 
income  of  prizes,  awards,  gifts,  and  inheritances  of  nominal  value. 

5.  We  urge  that  the  Congress  determine  whether  the  regulatory  interpretations 
pertaining  to  the  determination  of  resources  to  be  excluded  and  resources  to  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  SSI  eligibility  are  sufficiently  libei-al  to  reflect  correctly 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

During  this  series  of  oversight  hearings,  the  members  of  your  committee  will 
hear  numerous  instances  of  seemingly  senseless  obstacles  to  prevent  SSI  appli- 
cants from  receiving  their  benefits.  We  ask  for  your  continued  efforts  to  improve 
upon  the  existing  program.  There  is  need  for  all  of  us  to  rededieate  ourselves  to 
providing  SSI  recipients  with  quality  programs  based  upon  the  principles  of 
dignity  and  purpo.se.  rather  than  on  the  rhetoric  associated  with  those  principles. 
Where  this  necessitates  legislative  change,  we  solicit  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee's members. 


ITEM  2.  STATEMENT  OF  B.  J.  CURRY  SPITLER,  REGIONAL  MANAGER, 
SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  OFFICE,  CALIFORNIA  OFFICE  ON  AGING 

Health 

Nationally,  40  percent  of  the  older  people  are  living  at  or  near  poverty  level. 
This  also  tells  us  that  40  percent  of  the  elderly  may  not  have  entry  to  the  health 
care  system.  If  we  consider  that  medicare  reimburses  an  older  person  for  80 
percent  of  allowable  expenses,  this  seems  reasonable;  however,  that  is  affrr  the 
$60  deductible  has  been  met.  That  all  important  phy.sical  check  that  helps  us 
maintain  good  health  is  an  unobtainable  luxury  if  one  is  living  on  $150  to  $2,35 
a  month — and  what  older  person  can  gage  what  is  going  to  be  the  "reasonable 
charge  on  allowable  expenses" — 80  percent  of  which  will  be  his  reimltursement. 
Further,  on  a  poverty  level  income,  who  has  the  cash  reserve  to  wait  3  to  6 
months  for  the  reimbursement?  These  were  the  pervasive  concerns  expressed  to 
Dr.  Stuart  Queen  of  the  council  of  senior  advocates  when  he  conducted  his  in- 
formal study  of  medicare  in  San  Diego  County. 

The  hospitalization  benefits  are  a  bit  better — 100  percent  after  the  $84  de- 
ductible, but  who  can  afford  this  on  an  income  of  $150-$235  a  month?  And  what 
are  we  really  doing  if  we  think  we  are  trying  to  avoid  costly  institutionalization? 
The  result  is  that  older  people  of  low  income  do  not  have  access  to  the  health 
care  systems.  They  delay  seeking  help  until  their  situation  is  acute.  Tlie  senior 
citizens  free  clinic  in  San  Diego  County  states  that  78  percent  of  the  apparently 
healthy  seniors  examined  have  medically  significant  problems,  33  percent  needed 
immediate  care.  It  is  not  surprising  that  51  percent  of  those  examined  were 
diagnosed  as  having  high  blood  pressure. 
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As  we  have  tried  to  define  the  problems  of  greater  number  of  elderly  in  our 
midst  we  have  jienerally  attributed  the  ouset  of  physical  ills,  greater  incidence 
of  mental  depression,  loss  of  ability  to  learn  and  to  participate  in  the  community, 
as  a  function  of  normal  aging.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  this  ix  not  the  case. 
C«msistently.  studies  are  showing  : 

1.  The  elderly  poor  have  a  higher  incidence  of  disease  (arterio-sclerosis,  cardio- 
vascular disease,  arthritis). 

2.  Wliile  depression  is  the  most  common  symptom  among  the  aged,  the  elderly 
poor  have  a  higher  incidence  of  disabling  depression  than  their  more  affluent 
peers.  This  is  consistent  with  findings  that  depression  is  closely  related  to  feel- 
ings of  helplessness  and  hopelessness.  If  you  can't  buy  food  and  clothing  and  medi- 
cal care  and  are  too  old  to  work,  it  is  easy  to  feel  helpless,  hopeless,  and  to  get 
depressed. 

3.  The  elderly  poor  ai-e  more  likely  to  be  institutionalized  than  those  more 
affluent.  Once  institutionalized,  they  are  less  likely  to  return  to  the  community. 
The  cost  of  institutional  care  is  generally  2^4  times  greater  than  a  home  care 
provided  at  a  level  to  adecjuately  maintain  the  elderly  in  their  own  homes. 

Health  screening  without  access  to  health  care  only  generates  anxiety;  treat- 
ment of  older  people  without  adequate  health  screening  is  just  as  irresponsible. 
While  health  care  is  costly  and  the  problems  of  delivering  service  is  complicated, 
we  as  a  society  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  continue  our  patterns  of  indifference 
and  neglect  of  our  older  people.  An  older  person  who  is  functioning  in  this 
community  spends  his  pension  check  with  the  butcher,  baker,  druggist,  and 
sometimes  even  pays  his  doctor  bill ;  once  institutionalized,  the  flow  is  reversed. 

Housing 

In  a  recent  study  of  two  groups  of  low-income  aged  applicants  for  an  urban 
pui)lic  highrise  apartment  comiilex,  the  findings  indicated  that  preference  was 
for  younger,  male,  married  individuals,  evidencing  greater  sociability,  and  evi- 
dencing feelings  of  economic  security  with  no  perception  of  their  present  housing 
being  a  serious  problem.  One  major  implication  of  this  study  is  an  apparent 
tendency  for  the  selection  process  to  favor  those  who  appear  to  be  the  least  de- 
prived. There  was  a  marked  tendency  to  admit  those  who  on  one  hand  have  the 
characteristics  favored  by  the  larger  society,  such  as  being  male,  younger,  or 
married,  while  on  the  other  hand  conform  to  characteristics  favored  by  the  larger 
society,  such  as  displaying  dependency. 

It  has  been  observed  that  no  city  in  the  country  makes  long  range  estimates  of 
all  its  housing  needs,  but,  rather,  planners  look  at  age,  incomes,  family  patterns, 
and  tastes,  thereby  arriving  at  a  prediction  of  future  markets  for  housing.  It  is 
by  this  very  process  that  the  aged  poor  are  relegated  to  the  housing  that  is  no 
longer  desirable  in  the  marketplace. 

One  should  exi)lore  the  financial  mechanisms  that  reward  the  present  patterns 
of  slum  ownership.  Tlie  property  tax,  which  increases  if  property  value  is  in- 
creased by  improvements,  promotes  neglect.  The  capital  gains  tax,  the  basis  for 
calculating  value  of  property  at  the  time  of  condemnation,  and  the  depreciation 
allowance  laws  all  reinforce  the  businessman's  desire  to  make  the  most  profit 
with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  and  maintenance.  Remedies  such  as  taxes  based 
on  earnings  derived,  rather  than  value  of  the  proi)erty,  would  divert  funds  to 
maintenance  and  cause  the  landlord  to  have  an  investment  in  the  property  up- 
keep. I'rices  at  condemnation  should  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  reflect  the  inflated  .slum 
rents.  Dei)reciation  could  be  allowed  to  the  zero  point  to  slow  down  tlie  rent 
increase  spiral,  and  a  cajntal  gains  tax  revised  to  support  upkeep  and  maintenance 
rather  than  nj>glect.  Such  measures  would  benefit  the  wider  society  as  well  as  the 
elderly  and  serve  as  a  force  to  integrate  rather  than  segregate  older  people  from 
the  community. 

ITEM  3.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  OFFICE  ON  AGING* 

It  .seems  obvious,  in  hindsight,  that  tlie  Federal  Government  would  have  been 
better  advised  to  delay  its  implementation  of  the  SSI  program  until  the  Social 
Security  Administration  had  been  provided  with  the  staff,  training,  and  space 
needs  commensurate  with  such  a  massive  changeover  in  responsibilities.  Even 
16  months  after  SSI  was  put  in  force,  there  remain  frequently  publicized  incidents 
of  unaccountable  delays  in  the  receipt  of  SSI  checks  and  long  waiting  lines  at 
district  offices  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  California,  with  its  hundreds 
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of  district  and  branch  offices,  has  experienced  a  great  deal  of  negative  news 
media  coverage  of  this  problem. 

However,  the  California  Office  on  Aging  is  not  submitting  this  document  for 
the  purpose  of  deploring  past  faults,  but  rather  to  contribute  its  support  to  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  SSI  as  a  program  needed  now  more  than 
ever  by  the  elderly  of  California. 

Certainly  the  potential  of  SSI  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress  in  its 
passage  10  years  ago  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  To  quote : 

"Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  older  people  of  our  Nation  are 
entitled  to  an  adequate  income  in  retirement,  the  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  health,  suitable  housing,  efficient  community  services,  and  the  planning 
and  management  of  their  own  lives." 

That  Congress  in  its  wisdom  accurately  reflected  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  reaffirmed  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  national  Harris  poll 
established  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  feel  that  senior 
citizens  are  entitled  to  the  very  objectives  listed  by  Congress  in  1965. 

Such  a  finding  also  reaffirms  the  desperate  need  to  build  SSI  into  the  force 
for  truly  effective  and  reliable  service  it  must  become.  For  it  is  those  who  are 
most  in  need  in  their  latter  years  who  suffer  the  most  when  the  SSI  system 
breaks  down,  for  whatever  plausible  reason. 

Even  in  the  best  of  times,  a  maximum  SSI  income  for  an  impoverished  senior 
citizen  of  $235  a  month  (Federal  share,  $146;  California  share,  $89)  can  hardly 
be  defined  as  "adequate"  ;  certainly  it  cannot  be  termed  "realistic."  And  today, 
the  impact  of  inflation  has  been  cruel  indeed  on  many  elements  of  the  population, 
and  cruelest  of  all  to  the  poorest  of  the  elderly  poor  who  feel  the  impact  of 
inflation  strongly  because  the  three  major  items  of  the  average  older  person's 
budget — food,  housing,  and  medical  care — have  felt  inflationary  pressures  most 
strongly. 

A  central  economic  fact  of  later  life  is  the  sharp  drop  in  income  that  comes 
with  retirement.  As  a  group,  retired  people  live  on  less  than  half  of  the  income 
of  those  still  working.  And  once  retired,  the  older  person  is  likely  to  remain 
retired ;  few  will  ever  again  receive  significant  income  from  paid  employment 
unless  legal  and  attitudinal  barriers  are  removed.  This  fact,  coupled  with  a  fixed 
income,  seriously  jeopardizes  the  older  person's  financial  security  which  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  climbing  cost.  An  income  that  is  adequate  at  the  time  of  retirement 
is  likely  to  become  inadequate  over  the  years  because  the  older  person  relies  for 
his  financial  security  on  relatively  fixed  sources  of  income — chiefly  social  security 
payments,  private  pensions,  savings,  SSI,  and  other  limited  programs.  He  there- 
fore has  a  limited  ability  to  cope  with  inflation,  rising  standards  of  living,  and 
diminishing  assets. 

Although  a  secure  financial  situation  by  no  means  signifies  that  one  will  have 
no  problems  in  old  age,  older  people  with  adequate  incomes  do  have  some  choices  in 
housing,  travel,  recreation,  and  medical  care,  while  older  people  with  insufficient 
incomes  do  not  have  these  options.  The  low-income  elderly  person  is  caught  up  in 
a  struggle  against  poverty  and  often  as  well  in  a  downward  spiral  that  begins 
with  a  fixed  income  and  accelerates  with  inflation  into  an  isolated  existence  with 
few  options. 

This  financial  need,  amplified  by  rapid  price  inflation,  can  lead  directly  to  other, 
more  serious  problems,  many  of  which,  if  dealt  with  in  their  early  stages,  could 
be  resolved  then.  Among  these  are  serious  medical  and  social  problems.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  funds,  an  older  person  may  visit  his  doctor  less  frequently,  thus 
allowing  "minor"  complaints  to  possibly  develop  into  serious  illnesses.  He  may 
be  forced  to  sell  his  car,  shop  less,  eat  starchy  but  fllling  food,  see  less  of  his 
friends,  and  withdraw  into  an  aimless  existence. 

Our  office  recently  conducted  a  study  of  the  impact  of  inflation  on  the  elderly. 
We  determine,  to  quote  from  that  report,  that  "In  times  of  gradual,  or  even 
accelerated,  inflation,  other  population  segments  employ  the  dubious  privilege  of 
increasing  their  incomes;  the  elderly,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  this  asset. 
While  the  budgets  of  the  elderly  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
9.5  percent  per  year  since  1970,  their  income  may  have  increased  at  a  rate  of  3 
percent,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  period." 

The  outstripping  of  income  by  prices  of  goods  and  services  during  an  infla- 
tionary trend  tends  to  reduce  purchasing  power,  thereby  decreasins:  the  value  of 
funds."  Eventually,  this  decrease  of  value  will  converge  in  a  situation  which 
renders  the  elderiv  unable  to  acquire  even  the  necessities  of  life. 

This  seems  all  the  more  reason  for  making  systems  like  SSI  truly  responsive 
to  the  actual  needs  of  its  recipients  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
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and  the  established  desire  of  the  American  people  that  their  elders  enjoy  a  decent, 
sustained  standard  of  living. 

The  office  on  aiding  supports  in  principle  California  State  senate  bill  108  (Sena- 
tor ^loscone).  providing  for  cost-of-living  adjustment  of  the  total  grant  received 
by  an  SSI  recipient  in  California  rather  than  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  on  only 
the  State  share  of  the  grant. 

Although  we  are  .sure  you  have  had  or  will  have  the  input  to  this  hearing  of  the 
testimony  on  SSI  heard  last  December  in  Long  Beach  by  the  joint  legislative 
committee  on  aging,  we  would  comment  that  tlie  office  on  aging  concurs  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  multiple  problems  of  SSI  in  California  and  supports  in  general 
tho.se  many  constructive  recommendations  nmde  by  those  most  closely  involved 
with  the  system  and  the  people  it  is  trying  to  serve. 


ITEM  4.  STATEMENT  OF  PLANNED  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES,  INC.* 

Adeqx'acy  of  Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Security  Benefits 

Planned  Protective  Services,  Inc.,  was  established  in  February  1969,  after  one 
year  of  hearings  held  by  the  Los  Angeles  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Welfare 
Planning  Council  (now  under  United  Way)  during  which  numerous  agencies, 
both  from  the  public  and  private  sectors,  testified.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
hearings,  the  welfare  planning  council  recommended  the  development  of  a 
model  private  sector,  nonprofit  organization  to  supplement  the  services  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Public  Guardians.  PPS  (Planned  Protective  Services,  Inc.) 
since  its  inception  has  been  working  for  legislation  that  would  allow  for  such 
nonprofit  private  sector  organizations  to  act  as  conservators  of  both  person  and 
estate  and  spearheaded  California  State  legislation  in  the  form  of  A.B.  3511  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1974  which  provides  for  this  service.  PPS  became  the  first 
such  private  sector  organization  to  act  as  conservator  of  both  person  and  estate 
in  a  corporate  capacity  in  the  State  of  California  on  January  3,  1975. 

PPS  has  been  requested  by  Adult  Protective  Services  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to 
establish  a  similar  pilot  program  of  protective  services  in  San  Diego  County  that 
PPS  provides  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

PPS  is  a  nonprofit.  Federal  and  State  tax-exempt  private  sector  corporation 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  protective  services  for  the  aging.  Its 
director,  Mr.  John  M.  Mills,  is  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  on 
Aging,  the  Los  Angeles  City  Area  Agency  on  Aging,  and  a  professor  of  economics 
at  El  Camino  College,  Torrance,  Calif. 

The  plight  of  our  .senior  citizens  in  our  .society  today  has  become  the  subject 
of  studies  by  various  public  and  private  agencies.  The  most  recent,  comprehen- 
sive, and  constructive  study  on  the  overall  needs  of  seniors  was  done  by  the 
T'nited  Way  Chapter  in  Los  Angeles,  "planning  for  the  aging."  However,  this 
report  uses  1972  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes  as  the  basis  of  its  recom- 
mendations. Per  this  publication  a  single  person,  age  (>5-plus,  needed  $210  per 
month  for  an  intermediate  level  of  existence  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  in  1972. 

Since  1972,  the  "all  items"  index  on  cost  of  living  shows  a  33  percent  increase. 
(See  table  I.)  Therefore,  we  must  increase  the  $210  figure  by  this  percentage 
which  adjusts  to  $280  per  month  for  an  intermediate  level  of  existence. 

TABLE  l.-BUREAU  OF  LABOR  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX' 


All  items 

Rent -.-. 

Food 

Transportation 

Medical  costs _ 

Homeownership  (repairs,  taxes,  upkeep,  etc.). 

Utilities  and  fuel  (phone,  trash,  etc.)... 

Gas  and  electric 

Other  goods  and  services 


March 

Percent 

increase 

from 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1972 
to  1975 

121.1 

126.4 
120.3 
129.8 
120.7 
132.7 
136.3 
129.0 
136.2 
120.8 

137.6 
127.6 
151.8 
132.1 
142.3 
145.7 
139.9 
156.1 
125.4 

154.2 
132.7 
166.0 
145.8 
160.6 
176.6 
153.3 
175.2 
140.4 

33.0 

117.8 

15.0 

, 118.8 

47.0 

115.9 

30.0 

127.2 

33.5 

132.4 

44.0 

121.6 

31.5 

127.6 

47.5 

118.3 

22.0 

1 100  equals  1967  cost  of  living. 


♦Submitted  by  John  M.  Mills,  May  12,  1975. 
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The  average  social  security  income  of  PPS  clients  is  $164  per  month  within 
a  range  from  $243.40  per  month  to  $57.70  per  month.  The  lowest  income  belongs 
to  a  black  client  receiving  only  widow's  benefits.  Needless  to  say  that  this  woman 
is  one  of  our  welfare  clients  and  classified  on  the  poverty  level  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Even  with  the  January  1975,  cost-of-living  increases  in  social  security  pay- 
ments, one  notes  that  our  highest  income  recipient  is  still  substantially  below 
the  $280  per  month  needed  tor  an  intermediate  level  of  existence.  This  client 
would  be  eligible  for  an  SSI  payment  of  only  $11.60  per  month  based  on  the 
present  formula  used  by  SSI,  after  the  first  $20  of  income  is  disallowed,  to  bring 
the  recipient  up  to  the  current  $235  per  month  maximum  income  for  a  single 
person.  Thus,  SSI  payments  are  also  substantially  below  the  $280  per  month 
needed  for  an  intermediate  level  of  existence  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Further,  the  full  cost-of-living  increase  awarded  by  social  security  is  not  re- 
ceived due  to  the  deduction  of  part  B  (medical)  medicare  premiums  which  has 
risen  from  $75.60,  in  the  summer  of  1972,  to  $80.40  annually  in  1975 — an  increase 
of  almost  6  percent. 

Medicare  includes  other  hidden  costs  for  the  senior  ciitzen.  Medicare  payments 
begin  after  the  $60  per  year  deductible  is  reached  ($5  per  month).  Part  B  covers 
only  80  percent  of  out-of -hospital  costs  ("cost"  being  defined  as  the  rate  accept- 
able by  medicare  for  the  service  rendered).  The  acceptable  cost  of  care  under 
medicare  has  not  increased  at  the  inflation  rate  of  approximately  11  percent 
per  annum  since  1972  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  (see  table  I).  Medicare  does  not 
cover  extended,  long-term  care  in  a  convalescent  hospital  or  nursing  home  which 
is  so  often  required  by  seniors  who  are  no  longer  ambulatory  and/or  incontinent. 
Medicare  covers  the  first  20  days  of  convalescent  care  after  a  stay  in  an  acute 
facility  (hospital)  within  certain  limitations.  Nor  does  medicare  cover  many  of 
the  areas  of  physical  care  needed  by  our  seniors,  such  as  dental,  optical  (eye  care 
and  gla.sses),  podiatry  services,  or  optical  needs  (hearing  aids).  The  costs  of 
this  care  must  be  secured  from  a  senior's  personal  assets  which  usually  are 
quite  limited. 

When  one  looks  at  the  coverage  of  group  insurance  offered  to  employees  of 
many  corporations  and  members  of  most  labor  unions,  not  to  mention  CSA,  Cali- 
fornia State  retirement,  Los  Angeles  County  Teacher's  Retirement,  et  cetera, 
which  currently  cover  dental  and,  more  than  not,  eye  care,  one  finds  medicare 
coverage  lacking  and,  in  many  cases,  sorely  inadequate.  This  is  substantiated  by 
our  experience  with  PPS  clients  who  are  covered  as  retirees  of  P.T.  &  T.,  Los 
Angeles  County  Teacher's  retirement.  NARFE  (National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees),  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
(DWP),  IBEW  (International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers),  IBM,  et 
cetera.  These  pensioners'  retirement  incomes  average  $350  per  month,  not  includ- 
ing social  security  payments,  if  applicable,  over  and  above  their  group  coverage  in 
most  CRSOS 

Thus,  companion  care  (medicare  supplemental)  health  insurance  coverage  for 
seniors  with  only  social  security  income  and  medicare  coverage  is  not  a  luxury, 
but  a  necessity.  However,  a  truly  comprehensive  companion  care  policy  taken 
out  by  an  individual  costs,  on  the  average,  $13  per  month  (Blue  Cross  of  South- 
ern California,  Blue  Shield,  White  Cross,  AARP).  This  premium  is  prohibitive 
for  the  senior  with  only  social  security  income.  Also,  these  individual  policies 
do  not  ordinarily  cover  dental,  eye,  ear,  or  foot  care  of  correctional  devices 
needed  in  these  areas. 

Let  us  examine  the  areas  of  noncoverage  in  more  detail.  Statistically  the  age 
group  most  often  in  neetl  of  false  teeth,  hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  and  podiatry 
care  is  the  senior  citizen.  The  cost  of  a  hearing  aid  (with  insurance  against  loss 
or  damage)  approximates  $350.  The  cost  of  eyeglasses  (including  the  attendant 
examinations)  approximates  $150  (not  including  replacement  provisions)  ;  with 
adjustments  as  needed  costing  $10  per  adjustment.  One  wonders  if  ATB  (aid  to 
the  totallv  blind)  would  have  as  many  participants  if  seniors  could  attord 
proper,  ali)eit  preventative  optical  care.  Podiatry  care  costs  $10  per  visit  to  the 
podiatrist,  or  $25  per  visit  if  the  podiatrist  mu.st  make  a  house  call  (which  not 
verv  many  podiatrists  do).  This  type  of  correctional  or  preventive  care  and 
maintenance  would  allow  many  seniors  to  stay  at  the  residential  (board  and 
care)  care  facility  level  far  longer  before  they  became  nonambulatory  and,  thus 
forced  into  a  nursing  home  facility  which  would  put  most  of  our  seniors  on  the 
Medi-Cal  (welfare)  roles  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  if  not  immediately.  (See 
the  following  budgets. ) 

False  teeth   costs   range  from  $500  to  $1,500  depending  on  the  extent  and 
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(luality  of  work  done.  One  wonders  how  many  of  our  seniors  would  be  eatiuR 
baby  food,  or  other  "iiali»able"  diets,  if  they  had  teeth  to  chew  with.  Preventing' 
this*  type  of  diet  would  lead  to  a  decrease  of  seniors  admitted  to  acute  facilities 
for  malnutrition  and  its  attending  illnesses,  which,  more  likely  than  not,  means 
placement  in  a  lon^-term  care  nursing  facility  on  Medi-Cal. 

In  >hort,  the  longer  we  can  keep  our  seniors  independent  and  functioning  on 
their  own,  the  less  it  costs  the  taxpayer. 

On  the  following  pages  we  present  budgets  (average  costs  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area)  for  seniors  living  alone  (the  majority  of  our  clients  are  single,  without 
relatives  in  the  area).  These  budgets  are  ba.^ed  on  the  March  I!)?")  Bureau  of 
Labor  indices  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  our  professional  placement  exi)erience 
with  our  clients.  We  believe  that  the.^e  Ijudgets  si)eak  directly  to  the  (piestion  of 
file  adeijuacy  or  inadequacy  of  existence  ou  social  security  benelits  alone. 

I.  Single,  living  in  own  home  : 

A.  Homeownership  expenses  :  Per  month 

1.  Property  taxes  on  a  $12. 5K  house  (including  exemption  and 

as.sessments) $40.  00 

2.  Maintenance  and  repairs  (on  a  50-year-old  house) 40.00 

3.  Housekeeper   (necessary  most  of  the  time) 40.00 

4.  Utilities    and    fuel    (gas,    electric,    water,    trash,    telephone, 

et  cetera ) 65.  00 

5.  Mortgage  and  trust  deeds,  et  cetera  (usually  there  is  none) 

Total  homeownership  costs 185.00 

B.  Medical  expenses : 

1.  Medicare,  part  B 6.  70 

2.  $60  medicare  deductible T).  00 

3.  Companion  care  insurance 13.00 

4.  Pharmacy   (low  estimate) 15.00 

5.  Other  physician  costs  not  covered 5.30 

Total  metlical  costs 45.  00 

C.  Food   (based  on  1973  weekly  food  cost  for  age  55-75,  Bureau  of 

Labor  index) 100- 00 

Total  expenses  for  food,  shelter,  and  health 330.  00 

Comments:  At  this  point  ($330)  expenses  exceed  social  security  average 
($1(>4)  by  $166  per  mouth,  and  the  average  income  needed  for  an  intermediate 
level  of  existence  ($280)  by  $50  per  month,  but  does  not  exceed  the  average 
pension  ($350). 

The  majority  of  seniors  will  meet  the  costs  of  keeping  their  property  and  pay 
taxes  and  utilities,  thereby  sacrificing  companion  care  insurance,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, mmcovered  medical  expenses,  a  housekeeper,  and  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  their  home,  not  to  mention  $60  per  month  for  food. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  money  for  transportation,  personal  care,  clothes,  recre- 
ation, not  to  mention  preventive  or  correctional  care  of  their  eyes,  teeth,  ears,  or 
feet. 

SSI  ($235)  is  also  inadequate  at  this  point. 

The  alternatives  open  to  a  senior  with  social  security  income  only  in  the  above 
budgetary  situation  are  :  (1)  Sell  their  house  ;  (2)  move  to  an  apartment  or  room 
in  a  boarding  house,  or  a  residential  care  facility,  and  rent  their  house  (rent  be- 
coming part  of  their  income  taken  into  consideration  against  SSI  payments)  ;  or 
(3)  live  in  their  house  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  probable  malnutrition,  et 
cetera,  which,  as  mentioned  before,  will  probably  put  the  senior  in  a  convalescent 
facility    on   Medi-Cal. 

The  third  alternative  has  been  the  situation  most  commonly  encountered  in  our 
experience,  becau.se  without  the  necessary  maintenance  and  repairs,  their  house 
is  no  longer  rentable  and  the  resale  value  is  usually  considerably  below  the  fair 
market  value  placed  on  it  by  the  country  tax  assessor  or  appraiser. 

A  blatant  example  of  just  this  situation  is  our  client,  a  black  lady  receiving 
only  $."7.70  in  widow's  benefits  from  social  security.  (These  l)enefits  have  not 
increased  with  the  1975  social  security  cost-of-living  increa.ses  for  tho.se  who  paid 
into  same.)  She  was  referred  to  PPS  after  her  admission  to  a  local  hospital  suf- 
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fering  from  acute  malnutrition.  She  was  one  of  the  seniors  recently  publicized  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  as  "living  on  dogfood,"  which,  indeed,  she  had  been.  She 
came  to  our  attention  through  the  hospital  MSW  in  charge  of  patient  discharge 
and  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  long  standing  who  were  concerned  with  her  place- 
ment in  a  convalescent  facility  in  a  crisis  situation.  Her  minister  of  the  local 
Baptist  Union  Church  also  intervened  on  her  behalf.  After  becoming  her  con- 
servator on  a  crisis  temporary  appointment  by  the  superior  court  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles,  we  ran  into  the  problem  of  placing  her  in  the  proper  facility  and  on 
Medi-Cal  immediately. 

However,  keeping  her  on  Medi-Cal  has  proven  to  be  a  problem  because  of 
Medi-Cal's  requirement  that  her  home  be  sold  or  rented  within  90  days  after 
being  placed  on  Medi-Cal  when  the  person  no  longer  can  maintain  residence  at 
their  home.  Meeting  this  deadline  and  the  probate  code  requirements  proved  to 
be  a  problem.  Under  the  probate  code  of  the  State  of  California,  a  property  may 
not  be  sold  for  less  than  90  percent  of  its  a.ssessed  or  appraised  fair  market 
value.  The  property  had  been  assessed  at  $9.2K  on  her  1974-75  property  tax  state- 
ment. However,  due  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  economy  in  acquiring  financing 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the  depressed  condition  of  the  house  for  lack  of  mainte- 
nance and  repairs,  and  the  depressed  location  of  this  property  (south-central 
Los  Angeles),  renting  the  house  was  an  impossibility  and  the  highest  bid  for  pur- 
chase received  to  date  is  $5.5K. 

She  is  in  danger  of  being  dropped  off  Medi-Cal  because  her  90  days  for  sale  of 
her  home  is  expired.  She  is  in  a  convalescent  facility  due  to  her  nonambulatory 
and  incontinent  condition  resulting  from  her  malnutrition  and  attending  physical 
illness.  The  normal  escrow  runs  90  days  in  Los  Angeles.  The  facility  she  is  in  is 
very  nervous  about  receiving  payment,  if  she  is  dropped  off  Medi-Cal  at  the  pri- 
vate patient  rate  of  approximately  $1,000  per  month,  not  to  mention  the  doctor, 
et  cetera,  as  well  they  should  be,  because  the  proceeds  from  her  house  when  sold 
will  only  keep  her  in  this  care  for  about  4  months  before  she  will  again  be  put  on 
Medi-Cal  with  the  attending  delays  in  payments  to  the  facility  and  other  services. 
(This  does  not  include  payment  to  the  attorney  or  conservator  for  services 
rendered.) 

In  short,  she  will  realize  nothing  from  the  .sale  of  her  house  after  her  debts  are 
paid.  This  is  .just  one  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  both  social  security  payments, 
medicare  and  Medicaid  (Medi-Cal).  Everybody  will  lose  in  this  case — the  client, 
the  attorney,  PPS,  the  doctor,  the  facility,  welfare  department,  the  taxpayer ;  but 
most  especially,  our  client. 

II.  Single  living  in  apartment  or  room  :  ^^^  month 

A.  Medical  costs   (same  as  at  home) $45 

B.  Apartment  costs  (1  bedroom,  water  and  trash  paid)  : 

1.  Rent 130 

2.  Utilities— gas,  electric,  phone 35 

3.  Housekeeper 40 

C.  Food 100 

Total  expenses  for  food,  shelter,  and  health 350 

Comments :  At  this  point  expenses  exceed  social  security  income  by  $185  per 
month  and  the  average  income  needed  to  maintain  an  intermediate  level  of 
existence  by  $70 ;  but  is  even  with  the  average  pension. 

Faced  with  these  facts  the  average  senior  will  sacrifl^^e  companion  care  insur- 
ance, other  noncovered  physical  needs,  pharmaceuticals,  and  housekeei)er,  leav- 
ing no  money  for  food,  clothing,  recreation,  eye,  ear,  dental,  or  foot  care,  not  to 
mention  personal  care  and  sundries. 

The  above  apartment  would  be  located  in  an  older,  but  not  necessarily  de- 
pressed, area  within  walking  distance  to  a  grocery  store  and  public  transporta- 
tion line  (hopefully).  There  is  cheaper  rent  available  in  downtown  hotels;  how- 
ever, these  hotels  are  neither  safe  nor  sanitary.  Most  of  them  are  in  violation  of 
city  and  county  fire  regulations,  not  to  mention  department  of  health  requirements 
due  to  needed  maintenance  and  repairs.  Since  our  seniors  are  not  as  agile  as  we 
are,  they  need  to  be  located  on  the  first  floor  if  a  fire  should  break  out.  This, 
however,  makes  them  prey  for  robbery,  burglary,  et  cetera. 

Sanitation  is  of  utmost  concern  as  seniors  are  in  a  weaker  physical  condition 
on  the  whole,  and,  thus,  catch  diseases  far  more  readily.  Even  the  simplest  virus 
can  lead  to  pneumonia,  dehydration,  et  cetera,  if  it  is  not  treated  promptly.  In 
the  case  of  Al  S.,  who  was  living  in  a  retirement  hotel,  we  were  called  in  by  the 
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social  worker  at  the  local  senior  citizen  center  because  she  had  not  seen  Al  for 
a  few  days  and  was  concerned.  Wlien  we  arrived  at  his  room,  we  found  the  door 
locked  and  could  raise  no  response  from  inside.  When  the  hotel  manager  opened 
the  door  for  us,  Al  was  lyins  in  bed  very,  very  ill  with  dehydration  setting  in. 

Needless  to  say.  this  called  for  a  crisis  conservatorship  in  order  to  secure  a 
doctor  for  him  and  have  him  admitted  to  a  hospital.  As  legal  conservator  ue 
could  admit  him  to  the  ho.spital.  because  he  was  too  ill  to  speak  for  him.self, 
and  doctors  are  leery  of  taking  on  a  client  in  this  condition  due  to  the  possibility 
of  a  malpiactice  suit  being  filed  which  no  doctor  can  afford  today. 

In  short,  Al's  plight  was  like  many  of  our  seniors  who  live  alone  with  no  one 
to  take  care  of  them,  but  luckier  than  some  because  someone  was  concerned 
enough  to  miss  him,  which  probably  saved  his  life. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  rent  sudsidy  program  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  we 
refer  you  to  tlie  housing  section  in  I'nited  Way's  "Planning  for  the  Aging,"  which 
presents  the  plight  and  correctional  steps  to  remedy  same.  One  must  remember, 
however,  that  this  report  does  not  take  into  account  a  33  percent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  PPS  has  not  had  a  client  under  this  program  yet,  therefore,  we 
cannot  speak  from  our  own  experience  as  to  its  ability  to  meet  this  need.  How- 
ever, over  and  over  again,  we  have  dealt  with  seniors  in  the  same  plight  as  Al  S., 
and,  thus,  we  agree  in  principle  with  correctional  steps  submitted  by  United 
Way,  region  V,  and  feel  that  the  plight  is  at  least  the  same  or  probably  worse 
3  years  after  this  publication. 

More  of  the  seniors'  limited  income  must  be  freed  from  inflation  ridden  rents 
and  utilities  to  enable  the  si>nior  to  secure  a  proper  diet  and  ancilliary  physical 
care  (eye,  ear,  foot,  dental)  which  will  aid  in  keeping  them  out  of  hospitals  and 
off  welfare  roles  longer. 

III.  Single,  living  in  a  retirement  home  (board  and  care  facility)  :       Per  month 

A.  Medical  (same  as  at  home)  costs $45 

B.  Room  and  board  (sharing  room  with  one  other  person) 300 

Laundry    (mandatory  at  facility) 10 

Total  food,  shelter,  and  health  expenses 355 

Comments :  At  this  point,  expenses  exceed  social  security  income  by  ."flGl  per 
month,  and  the  average  income  needed  to  maintain  an  intermediate  level  of  exist- 
ence by  $75 ;  but  the  pensioner  breaks  just  about  even. 

The  facility  requires  that  the  senior  pay  for  room,  board,  and  laundry ;  there- 
fore, there  is  nothing  left  for  any  extras  whatsoever — not  to  mention  any  type  of 
health  care. 

It  is  in  the  l)oa'd  and  caro  situation  that  we  first  approach  the  almost  certain 
possibility  that  the  senior  residing  there  will  also  be  on  welfare,  to  some  degree  or 
another.  !SSI  (supplemental  security  income)  with  Medi-Cal  is  the  usual  form  of 
welfare.  Anyone  with  as.sets  under  $1,500  in  total  and  an  income  of  less  than  $235 
per  month  qualifies  for  SSI  "gold  checks."  But,  more  imiwrtantly,  the  senior  also 
qualifies  for  Medi-Cal. 

Let's  look  at  Medi-Cal  coverage  more  closely.  Basically,  Medi-Cal  gives  the  same 
coverage  as  medicare  with  the  following  differences:  (1)  There  is  no  deductible: 
(2)  Medi-Cal  provides  for  dental  and  eye  care,  and  podiatry  when  prescribed  by  a 
physician ;  (3)  It  will  cover  false  teeth  and  glasses,  but  only  every  5  years  or  so. 
However,  this  does  not  cover  replacement  of  these  items  if  misplaced  or  dam- 
aged;  nor  does  it  cover  adjustments  if  they  are  needed  more  frequently:  (4) 
Medi-Cal  pays  for  pres  riptions  and  pharmaceiiticals  (Itut  only  tho.se  it  deems 
necessary),  but  it  will  not  cover  vitamins  even  if  prescribed  by  a  physician  unless 
that  physician  is  willing  to  show  written  proof  of  life  endangerment  without  the 
vitamins. 

These  limitations  and/or  exclusions  of  eye,  ear,  dental,  and  podiatry  care,  along 
with  vitamin  supplements  to  a  .senior's  diet,  could  mean  that  the  .senior  will  be 
placed  in  a  more  expensive  convale.scent  facility  earlier  than  neces.sary  if  pre- 
ventative medicine  could  have  been  practiced,  thereby  becoming  an  even  greater 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

One  example  of  the  SSI-Medi-Cal  situation  in  our  files  is  Lammie  S.  Mrs.  S., 
a  widow,  receives  $93.60  per  month  from  social  security  and  a  "gold  check"  in 
the  amount  of  $161.40  per  month,  for  a  total  of  $2.55  per  month  (this  amount  in- 
cludes the  $20  per  month  allowed  her  for  personal  care  l>y  SSI).  Mrs.  S.'s  monthly 
bill  at  the  facility  is  $30S  per  month.  The  $255-iK'r-month  rate  is  for  an  independ- 
ent living  situation ;  the  )S308  rate  is  for  residing  in  a  certified  board  and  care 
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facility.  Tlierefore,  the  basic  board  and  care  charge  should  be  $283  per  month 
with  the  balance  for  Lammie's  personal  use  each  month  ($25). 

Lammie  received  a  set  of  false  teeth  under  Medi-Cal  ^^athln  the  last  5  years  so 
when  this  set  was  lost  she  could  not  have  them  replaced  under  Medi-Cal.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  affected  her  ability  to  eat  and  she  was  getting  progressive^ 
weaker  She  also  did  not  want  to  leave  her  room  because  of  the  way  she  looked 
without  her  teeth.  She  has  zilch  in  additional  assets,  and,  therefore,  could  not  pay 
7or  a  new  set  with  her  personal  savings.  Prevailing  upon  Medi^-Cal  did  no  good 
so  as  he7  legal  guardian  we  did  not  want  to  see  her  placed  in  the  hospital  much 
less  in  her  present  state  of  depression,  we  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  private  cor- 
porations to  include  her  as  one  of  the  recipients  of  Christmas  baskets.  Therefore, 
ft  is  through  the  good  auspices  of  an  American  corporation  and  its  employees- 
not  through  the  government  Medi-Cal  administration-that  Lammie  has  new 
teeth  todaf  and  is  able  to  take  in  the  proper  nourishment  needed  to  maintain  her 
health.  One  wonders  what  would  have  happened  to  Lammie  if  she  had  had  to  wait 
for  Medi-Cal's  5-year  limitation  to  run  out. 

The  senior  who  has  a  pension  plus  social  security  usually  can  pay  for  then 
ro^  and  boaTd  with  a  little  left  over  for  their  personal  use.  However,  most 
penSoners  avaU  themselves  of  welfare  in  the  form  of  Medi-Cal  under  he  ''co-pay  ' 
Sn  which  states  that  a  person  must  pay  for  the  first  a?  amount  of  dollars 
depending  on  their  income,  then  Medi-Cal  will  pay  the  rest.  This  is  the  case  for 
fwo  of  our  clients-Miss  Alice  H.,  retired  Los  Angeles  schoolteacher,  and  Mrs. 
MarjorieD.,  retired  Los  Angeles  DWP  employee  and  widow  of  a  late  Los  Angeles 

"miss  H."reSs  in  a  certified  board  and  care  facility  Her  income  from  teachers' 
retirement  is  approximately  $320  per  month,  thus  she  cannot  be  placed  on  SSI 
becauS  her  income  is  over  the  maximum  of  $303  per  month  allo^yed.  She  has  no 
other  assets  whatsoever.  Alice  is  very  alert  mentally  ^^^^  probably  could  handle 
her  own  affairs  if  her  eyesight  were  better  and  she  was  able  to  get  around  with 
more l?a?rity.  She  is  considered  legally  blind,  but  not  totally  blind;  therefore, 
she  does  not  qualify  for  ATB  benefits.  Due  to  Parkinson's  disease  complicated  by 
arthritis,   she  finds'^  walking  difficult  and  must  have  ''S:^'^'J>^?'^'^J^^Jl 
remain  ambulatory.  She  also  has  false  teeth,  secured  prior  to  Medi-Cal.  Hope- 
?uny    she  will  not  need  her  glasses  replaced  before  2  years  as  this  would  not 
be  covered  by  Medi-Cal.  Luckily,  so  to  speak,  she  needed  surgery  on  her  feet  or 
her  podiatry  care  coverage  under  same  would  be  questionable.  If  she  is  allowed 
the  maximum  0?  $303  per  month  on  SSI-Medi-Cal  and  her  income  is  $17  per 
montTovS  this  amount  one  wonders  what  formula  was  used  to  make  her  co-pay 
iTaWlitv  under  a  MNO    (medically  needy  only)    classification  is  approximately 
$90  per  nZth   In  other  words,  she  must  pay  for  the  first  $90  of  care  per  month 
befo?e  Medfcal  will  pay  anything  for  her  podiatry  care,  eyeglass  adjustments^ 
ofpharmaceuticals,  not  to  mention  doctor  visits,  et  cetera.  Sbe  a  so  pays  $6^70 
per  month  for  medicare  part  B  coverage  with  its  attending  deductible  of  $60 
annually.  When  her  income  is  adjusted  for  medicare  payments,  she  is  only  $5  per 

month  over  the  maximum  for  SSI-Medi-Cal.  . 

Mrs  D  is  in  the  same  position  with  her  DWP  pension  income  of  approximately 
$395  per  month    (including  $10  per  month  annuity)   after  her  Blue  Cross  a  ^ 
dental  coverage  is  deducted  from  her  Pension.  However,  her  $90  per  m^^^^^ 
pay  liability  is  justified  under  the  above  formula.  The  only  tinie  she  would  have 
tJ  use  Medi-Cal  is  if  she  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  her  heart  or  lung 

'^HoweveVbVth^f ThI  needed  someone  to  fight  for  coverage  of  preventa- 

tiveTare  Without  this  care,  Alice  H.  in  particular,  would  probably  be  in  a 
nursing  home  because  she  would  no  longer  be  ambulatory.  As  you  will  see  her 
pension  would  then  be  totally  inadequate  and  she  would  be  on  straight  Medi-Cal 

welfare. 

,    ,  .       ,  Per  month 

IV.  Single,  living  in  a  skilled  nursing  home  . 

A.  Medical  (same  as  at  home) 7~~~7 ^T       •" 

B.  Basic  board  and  care  charge  (at  $30  per  day  m  a  4-bed  ward)  pri-      ^^^ 
vate  patient  rate -j^q 

1.  Laundry "~7~" r 5 

2.  Supplies  (i.e.,  sheepskin  to  prevent  bed  sores) ^ 

3.  Vitamins  (per  doctor's  prescription) J^ 

4.  Additional  pharmaceuticals  (increase  of  need  usually) j" 

Qcr; 

Total  food,  shelter,  and  health  expenses 
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Comments:  Obviously,  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  seniors  can  afford  this  type  of 
care  for  any  len^jth  of  time  before  their  meager  assets  are  completely  depleted, 
not  to  mention  the  impossibility  if  social  security  is  their  sole  income. 

The  $25  per  month  i>ersonal  care  allowance  is  used  up  for  laundry,  vitamins, 
supplies,  et  cetera,  leaving  in  fact,  nothing  for  personal  items,  clothing,  et  cetera, 
as  the.se  are  not  covered  under  Medi-Cal. 

Professionally  placed  PPS  clients  have  a  low  avei'age  cost  of  $2.3.50  per  day.  or 
approximately  $750  i>er  month,  for  qualified  nursing  home  care.  To  find  qualified 
nursing  liomes  which  provide  adequate  care  within  this  range  takes  a  professional 
devoted  to  the  con.servation  of  both  the  person  and  their  estate  and  many  hours 
of  reviewing  these  facilities  to  assure  that  our  seniors  receive  proper  care  in 
each  case. 

Therefore,  PPS  finds  the  "Factual  Analysis"  (April  1975)  prepared  by  the 
California  Association  of  Health  Facilities  to  be,  through  our  experience,  the 
minimum  base  of  $23.50  per  day  to  be  totally  within  actuality  today  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  due  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  27  percent  on  all  items  from 
March  1973  to  March  1975.  (See  table  I.) 

An  example  of  the  rate  of  estate  depreciation  due  to  inadequate  social  security 
income  in  a  skilled  nursing  home  is  Mary  H.  Mary  was  admitted  to  an  acute  facil- 
ity on  an  emergency  basis  with  almost  $17,000  on  her  person  in  cash ;  therefore, 
PPS  was  called  in  by  the  facility.  Her  sole  source  of  income  is  social  security  in 
the  amount  of  .?93.S0  per  month.  Her  average  monthly  outgo  is  $990  per  month. 
Thus,  her  estate  depreciates  by  $890.20  per  month.  Therefore,  we  can  project  that 
after  conservatorship  and  legal  costs  have  been  paid,  Miss  H.  will  be  placed  on 
Medi-Cal  within  15  months  after  placement  in  a  skilled  nursing  home  because  of 
incontinency  resulting  from  her  emergency  admission  to  the  hospital  for  acute 
malnutrition. 

;Mary  H.  was  better  off  than  most  of  our  seniors  who  average  an  estate  of 
$5,000  after  outstanding  bills  have  been  paid.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  .senior 
receives  $164  per  month  (the  average  social  security  income)  with  the  total 
outgo  average  of  $990  per  month  for  skilled  nursing  care,  their  estate  would 
deitreciate  by  $820  per  month.  This  rate  of  depreciation  would  place  the  .senior 
on  the  welfare  rolls  under  Medi-Cal  within  6  months  with  average  estate  liquid 
a.ssets  above,  from  our  experience  in  the  past.  (This  does  not  include  payment 
of  legal  fees  or  payment  for  our  professional  services  rendered  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  and  personal  attendant  care  (TLC)  rendered  by  our  caseworkers.) 

The  preceding  sample  cases  from  our  files  point  up  the  need  for  protective  care 
and  supportive  care  (TLC)  by  many  of  our  seniors.  A  professional  in  this  area 
can  lessen  a  senior's  estate  depreciation  by  approximately  $150  per  month  for 
.skilled  nursing  care.  Through  our  caseworker  visitations  one  can  remedy  inade- 
quate care  if  it  exists  and  speak  for  our  clients  in  this  regard. 

Protective  services  also  prevent  our  gravely  disabled  seniors  from  having  their 
meager  social  security  checks  ripped  off  from  their  mail  boxes  before  they  can 
remove  them  from  same,  or  from  their  person  before  they  can. cash  them  by 
unscrupulous  persons.  The  reported  incidents  of  social  security  ripofifs  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  average  3,300  to  3,500  annually,  according  to  Mr.  James  Miller, 
chief  of  the  check  squad  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  for  the  Secret  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  prevented  by  simply  becoming  rep- 
resentative payee  for  our  seniors. 

Further,  protective  services  prevent  the  continuing  subjection  of  our  seniors 
to  all  kinds  of  other  devious  schemes  to  relieve  them  of  their  meager  income.  The 
time  and  care  .spent  in  reviewing  all  bills  .submitted  creditors  assures  that  only 
legitimate  charges  will  be  paid  and,  if  applicable,  that  the  senior  will  receive  the 
full  reimbursement  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  medicare  and/or  companion 
health  insurances.  This  is  often  most  confusing  to  our  seniors,  not  to  mention 
a  humiliating  experience  for  many  of  them,  in  their  own  minds,  at  least.  We  have 
found  that  many  of  our  seniors  would  rather  eat  dogfood  than  take  "charity" 
by  applying  for  legitimate  welfare  aid  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Thus,  there 
is  a  point  when  this  rugged,  individualistic  attitude  becomes  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  our  seniors.  Thus  we  have  found  that  the  longer  a  senior  can  maintain 
the  belief  that  they  are  independent  (charity  being  viewed  as  dependent),  the 
better  off  they  are  physically,  as  most  physicians  know  only  too  well.  A  "down" 
mental  attitude  can  put  anyone,  regardless  of  age,  in  a  state  of  poor  health  and/or 
complicate  a  preexisting  physical  condition.  Therefore,  the  prevention  of  or 
protection  from  such  an  attitude  through  TLC  can  keep  our  seniors  off  welfare 
rolls  longer  and,  in  effect,  conserve  the  person,  besides  conserving  their  asset."?. 
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This  is  what  PPS  is  all  about.  This  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  for  your  con- 
sideration of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  social  security  benefits  and  SSI  income 
for  our  seniors  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  based  on  our  experience  and  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  cost-of-living  indexes,  along  with  the  United  Way  report  of 
1973  and  California  Nursing  Home  Association  budget  for  1975-76. 


ITEM  5.  STATEMENT  OF  MARIE  B.  SORENSEN,  FLORENCE-FIRESTONE 

SENIOR  COMMUNITY 

Health   Education   for   Senior  Citizens   Project 

r 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  appeal  for  the  renewal  of  a  project 
in  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  as  a  community  representative :  The 
health  education  for  senior  citizens  project. 

Funded  by  the  California  State  Ofl3ce  on  Aging  from  1969  to  1972.  the  project, 
under  the  direction  of  the  former  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Public 
Health,  had  the  objectives  of : 

(1)  Providing  senior  citizens  with  the  latest  information  on  how  to  practice 
sound  preventive  health  practices. 

(2)  Enabling  the  elderly  to  discover  what  services  were  available  and  how  to 
use  them  most  effectively. 

(3)  Serving  as  a  feed-back  mechanism  between  the  elderly  consumer  and  the 
providers  of  health  services  in  regard  to  the  quality  and/or  quantity  of  health 
services  that  should  be  provided. 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  to  all  who  were  closely 
associated  with  the  project  that  one  of  its  greatest  contributions  was  the  sense 
of  individual  worth  each  of  us  experienced.  In  a  society  where,  more  often  than 
not,  the  elderly  are  commonly  regarded  as  expendable,  an  opportunity  to  help 
our  fellow  elders  can  once  again  give  life  full  meaning. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  that  I  can  serve  as  a  volunteer.  This  project  gave  us  a 
chance  to  earn  a  wage  without  it  affecting  our  regular  income  from  social 
security. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  find  a  way  to  refinance  this 
most  worthwhile  project. 

ITEM  6.  STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  IRENE  HANKINS,  PASADENA 

SENIOR  CENTER 

If  you  lived  in  Pasadena,  as  I  do,  and  you  were  a  senior  citizen,  as  I  am,  you 
would  be  one  of  25,000  persons  over  65.  Most  of  us  are  managing  on  limited  fixed 
incomes.  Nearly  5,000  of  us  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level,  and  more  than 
4,000  of  us  live  alone. 

I  am  one  of  the  more  fortunate.  I  have  reasonably  good  health,  I  still  drive  my 
car,  and,  although  I  live  alone,  I  have  family  nearby.  I  participate  in  church 
activities,  am  active  in  the  AARP,  play  shuffleboard  in  the  recreation  department 
program,  and  am  vice  president  of  the  Pasadena  Senior  Center  Membership 
Organization,  and  am  also  on  its  board  of  directors. 

At  the  center  we  have  a  group,  nearly  a  year  old  now,  called  focus  on  aging. 
This  advocacy  group  has  grown  steadily  in  members  and  strength,  as  we  realize 
that  we  must  take  some  responsibility  for  improving  our  situation.  We  study 
legislation,  appear  at  hearings,  attend  community  meetings,  and  write  to  our 
legislators. 

I  represent  this  group  and  the  members  of  the  center,  many  of  whom  are  in- 
volved today  in  the  senior  health  fair  at  the  Pasadena  City  College,  which  is  an 
important  event  for  all  of  us. 

Our  needs  in  Pasadena  are  probably  not  much  different  from  those  in  other 
areas.  But  each  of  us  feels  the  economic  pinch  in  one  way  or  another. 

Most  basic  is  the  high  cost  of  food,  wliich  has  a  lot  to  do  with  health.  When 
we  have  to  spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of  our  income  on  food,  it's  hard  to 
squeeze  out  enough  for  prescriptions,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  et  cetera.  You  don't 
have  to  be  at  the  poverty  level  to  worry  about  such  problems.  Many  of  us  need 
medication,  hut  are  not  eligible  for  Medi-Cal.  Then  we  have  to  cut  the  food  budget. 
And  that's  often  not  good  for  our  health. 

We  have  an  excellent  consumer  education  course  at  the  center  which  is  help- 
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ing  some  of  us,  but  only  about  60  people  are  attending.  As  the  center  program 
expands  we  will  try  to  reach  more  people  with  this  and  other  kinds  of  counseling. 

There  is  a  real  low-cost  housing  shortage  in  Pasadena.  There  are  very  few 
choices  for  an  old  poor  person.  For  those  of  us  who  own  our  own  homes,  there 
is  some  property  tax  relief.  But  utility  bills  have  almost  doubled.  These  have 
to  be  paid.  So  where  do  we  cut  down?  Food  and  health  care.  Most  of  us  aren't 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  The  nutrition  sites  feed  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
elderly— meals  on  wheels,  even  fewer.  Our  center  director  is  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  food  stamps  for  our  daily  lunch  program  and  starting  a 
food  co-op.  These  could  be  helpful  to  some  of  us,  but  again  will  probably  reach 
a  small  proportion  of  those  who  need  help. 

Our  center  has  a  minibus  which  transports  about  600  seniors  to  medical  appoint- 
ments, market,  bank,  et  cetera.  We  could  use  10  such  minibuses.  There's  something 
kind  of  nice  about  being  able  to  call  for  the  minibus  to  go  to  an  appointment. 
They  are  so  pleasant  about  it  and  it  gives  us  a  feeling  of  independence.  It's 
especially  helpful  for  those  of  us  who  don't  drive  and  can't  ride  the  public  bus. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  minibus,  but  if  we  can  afford  it,  we  contribute  to  the 
gasoline  fund.  The  city  takes  care  of  the  maintenance. 

The  one  fear  we  all  have  is  a  possible  long  illness  and  that  we  will  be  a  burden 
on  our  children  or  grandchildren.  And  many  of  us  are  alone.  We  want  to  be 
independent  as  long  as  possible,  but  often  can't  afford  to  be.  If  we  could  be  sure 
of  adequate  health  care,  we  would  be  mentally  healthier.  Many  of  us  would 
be  willing  to  work  at  least  part  time  to  earn  a  little  extra  money.  But  you  prob- 
ably know  how  hard  it  is  for  even  young  people  to  get  jobs.  We  will  be  having 
an  employment  placement  program  in  Pasadena  for  seniors  beginning  in  July, 
which  may  help  some. 

But  many  of  us  can't  work,  and  we  need  a  reasonable  basic  income  more  than 
anything  else.  Most  of  us  know  how  to  si)end  wisely.  We've  lived  through  the 
depression  of  the  1930's,  so  we  really  don't  ask  for  much. 

Pasadena  has  a  new  human  services  department  with  a  citizen  advisory  com- 
mittee. There  are  a  few  agencies  besides  the  senior  center  which  offer  services 
to  the  elderly.  The  community  is  working  toward  cooperation  in  planning  and 
delivering  these  services,  but  no  plan  is  yet  in  effect.  And  too  many  people  have 
never  heard  of  some  of  the  programs.  The  center  is  planning  an  outreach  satellite 
program  with  title  III  funds,  if  approved  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 
We  seniors  will  need  to  become  more  involved  in  our  own  behalf  to  see  that  more 
of  our  needs  can  be  met.  This  is  why  I  am  here  today,  to  help  you  see  what  it  is 
like,  being  a  senior  citizen  in  Pasadena. 


ITEM  7.  STATEMENT  OF  SHIRLEY  CURTIN,  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  SEN- 
IOR PROGRAMS,  PASADENA  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  COMmSSION, 
INC. 

The  issues  I  bring  before  this  committee  are  indeed  timely  this  month  of 
May — which  President  Ford  has  proclaimed  "Older  Americans'  Month" — what 
better  time  to  focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  the  elderly. 

The  problems  facing  senior  citizens  in  Pasadena  today  are  many  fold,  but 
no  different  than  those  facing  any  other  segment  of  our  Nation's  population : 
transportation,  nutrition,  housing,  health,  income  maintenance — except  that  they 
may  be  more  severe  due  to  mandatory  retirement.  As  one  writer  phrased  it,  the 
retiree  goes  from  being  a  "person  to  a  non-person."  In  addition,  this  abrupt 
severance  from  roles  of  friendship  caused  by  mandatory  retirement  brings  with 
it  a  sharp  reduction  in  income,  often  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  level  of  the 
work  income.  So  .sharp  is  this  drop  that  it  carries  many  older  people  to  the  pov- 
erty level.  They  are  the  instantly  poor.  The  income  of  most  older  persons  tends 
to  be  of  a  fixed  character  in  the  form  of  pensions,  annuities,  social  security,  or 
supplemental  security  income.  This  fact,  in  the  face  of  rampant  inflation,  con- 
tributes to  the  marginal  economic  i)osition  of  a  great  many  of  tlie  aging  jteople. 
Social  security  and  Medicare  have  helped  erase  the  .scars  of  the  depression 
years  when  two-thirds  of  the  ekh'rly  population  was  dependent  upon  welfare. 
But  social  security  and  supplemental  security  income,  as  well  as  medicare  pro- 
grams, must  be  expanded  to  offer  decent  and  adequate  standards  of  living  and 
health  to  all  aging  person.s — even  to  those  who  have  means  but  face  the  specter 
of  ever  dwindling  savings  and  the  persistent  pressures  of  inflation  on  their 
fixed  incomes.  We  must  further  liberalize  the  right  to  earn  supplemental  income 
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and  not  be  deprived  of  social  security  benefits.  In  order  to  protect  those 
thousands  of  aging  who  need  healtli  protection  the  most,  premiums  and  con- 
tributory stipulations  as  prerequisites  to  receiving  health  benefits  must  be 
eased. 

Many  of  our  elderly,  due  to  their  fixed  incomes,  are  forced  to  live  in  low-rent 
housing  in  deteriorated,  high-crime  neighborhoods.  Where  transportation  is  non- 
existent, where  they  must  walk  blocks,  and  blocks  in  order  to  do  their  shopping, 
or  get  to  a  bus  stoji — making  them  easy  prey  to  muggings  and  robberies.  In  Pasa- 
dena, take  the  case  of  Minnie  Levine,  age  72 — mugged  three  times.  The  latest 
attack  was  the  worst ;  she  was  pu.shed  to  the  ground,  kicked  and  beaten  about 
the  face  and  chest.  In  addition  to  the  money  stolen,  she  almost  lost  an  eye, 
suffered  traumatic  shock,  and  heavy  medical  expenses.  Then  there  is  Mrs. 
Francisca  Avalos,  75  years  of  age,  nearly  Itlind.  In  March  of  this  year  she  was 
attacked  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  market  to  cash  her  SSI  check  and  do  her 
shopping.  Her  check  was  stolen.  Along  with  contusions  and  bruises  about  the 
head  and  face,  her  left  leg  was  broken.  As  a  result  of  this  beating  she  is  now 
deaf  in  her  left  ear.  Again,  costly  medical  expenses,  and  a  6-month  wait  for  re- 
placement of  the  SSI  check  which  was  immediately  reported  stolen  to  the  SSA. 

Mrs.  Morgan,  age  87,  a  resident  of  Wright  Manor,  a  subsidized  senior  citizens 
apartment  complex,  was  assaulted  in  her  building  at  9  :30  a.m.  in  the  elevator. 
Her  wrist  was  badly  cut  when  her  assailant  tried  to  pull  off  her  wrist  watch. 

Mrs.  Theo  Sheppard,  three-time  victim  of  muggings,  now  lays  near  death  in  a 
hospital.  The  previous  mugging  left  her  crippled,  to  walk  the  rest  of  her  life 
with  a  cane  and  steel  plate  in  her  head.  Months  of  staying  in  her  apartment 
for  fear  of  going  outside. 

Mrs.  Maria  Guiterres,  age  75,  on  her  way  to  7  a.m.  mass  was  mugged.  The 
fact  that  all  she  had  was  $1  in  the  church  envelope,  so  angered  the  teenage 
mugger  that  he  threw  her  to  the  ground  and  kicked  her.  She  suffered  bruises, 
abrasions,  and  a  dislocated  shoulder. 

These  seniors  all  live  in  Pasadena — City  of  Roses.  A  city  lacking  adequate 
tran.sportation,  a  city  with  a  growing  crime  rate  for  mugsing  of  the  e'derly.  the 
helpless.  California  Senator  James  Q.  Wedworth  has  introduced  S.B.  1037 — 
which  makes  it  a  separate  crime  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  iuvenile  courts  to 
snatch  a  purse.  Young  hoodlums  prey  upon  the  elderly  and  the  helpless  per.sons. 
such  as  the  handicapped  who  cannot  move  easily,  knowing  they  can  act  in  almost 
complete  safety.  The  welfare  and  institution  code  prevents  courts  from  acting 
even  in  cases  of  flagarant  violence  if  the  offender  is  a  juvenile,  which,  in  99  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  he  is.  Senator  Wedworth's  bill  adds  a  .section  to  the  penal 
code,  defining  purse  snatching  as  a  crime.  The  bill  closes  the  door  on  probation, 
parole,  or  to  other  release  prior  to  serving  the  prison  or  jail  sentence.  S.B.  1037 
mandates  criminal  courts  "act  positively"  in  prosecuting  those  involved  in 
violent  crimes.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  we  must  go  further. 
More  and  adequate  housing  and  transportation  mu.st  be  provided  seniors.  They 
must  not  be  relegated  by  the  CRA's  of  our  big  cities  to  the  high-crime  areas,  the 
deteriorated  flop-house  hotels,  so  that  new  shopping  centers  can  be  built.  They 
deserve  better  than  this. 

Since  the  elderly  in  most  cases  do  not  have  adequate  transportation  at  hand, 
they  are  forced  to  shop  at  "mamma/pappa  stores,"  or  liquor  stores,  where  prices 
are  much  higher  than  the  supermarket  that  you  and  I  are  able  to  go  to  for 
our  groceries.  Therefore,  their  already  limited  food  dollars  do  not  go  as  far 
as  they  could,  if  transportation  were  available.  This  affects  their  nutrition  and 
their  health.  The  effect  on  their  health  is  two  fold :  first,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  food  there  is  no  money  available  for  medical  care :  second,  their  diet 
suffers,  cau.sing  poor  health  and  need  for  medical  attention.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle. 

Inflation  is  chipping  away  at  the  dignity  and  pride  of  our  elderly.  Can  you 
imagine  how  hard  it  was  for  a  participant  of  my  title  VII  nutrition  program  to 
tell  me  she  considered  herself  a  thief?  She  relayed  to  me  that  in  order  to  get  by  on 
her  small  income,  she  "stole"  from  the  nutrition  site — extra  slices  of  bread,  tea 
hags,  sugar,  salt,  crackers,  and  toilet  paper.  Finding  she  had  been  staying  away 
from  the  site,  I  recently  visited  her  to  find  what  the  problem  was ;  she  then  con- 
fessed why  she  had  been  staying  away. 

Health  problems  confront  the  elderly.  The  lack  of  moneys  for  proper  medical 
attention.  The  lack  of  doctors  in  California  who  accept  State  Medi-Cal  stickers; 
the  choice  of  buying  food  or  prescriptions ;  inability  to  purchase  special  food  as 
prescribed  by  physicians  on  their  fixed  incomes.  Xo  money  for  a  taxi  to  get  to  the 
medical  center. 
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Unscrupulous  HMO's.  Fast  talking,  high-pressure  salesmen  who  talk  the  nn 
suspecting  senior  into  signing  up  with  an  HMO,  and  surreu^eri,7g  the  r  Medi  cTl 
card.  Many  times  promises  of  free  transportation  to  the  faStTwheT they  need 
the  care,  they  find  there  is  no  free  transportation,  and  the  facility  iflocSedn  a 
remote  area  where  they  may  have  to  take  two  or  three  bu^s  to  get  to  it  The 
salesman  leads  them  to  believe  he  is  connected  with  the  State  or  thfcountv  and 
mrn'f^  "f  midated  into  signing  up.  When  they  discove?,  and  they  do  that  the 
HMO  IS  not  what  is  was  purported  to  be,  and  if  they  are  successful  in  canceling 
M^nL''?r"'  "}?-'  ^**  "^  ^'^^'  ^'^"^^"^  ^'^^^'  ""less  they  are  able  to Travef  to  El 
tie  con^pmer"'  "*       ""^  ^"  emergency  Medi-Cal  card,  till  they  again  are  on 

As  a  title  VII  nutrition  director,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  inflation  has  hit 
these  programs  designed  to  aid  our  elderly.  Increases  in  social  security  have 
cau.sed  personnel  fringe  costs  to  climb.  Food  costs  have  climbed ;  as  a  result 
many  programs  can  no  longer  serve  the  number  of  meals  they  contracted  to  serve  ' 
i.e.,  contracted  for  3o0,  with  inflation,  now  only  able  to  serve  300.  In  one  month 
during  19(4  the  cost  of  paper  and  plastic  ware  jumped  13  percent.  Utility  bills 
have  gone  up  at  the  site.s— almo.st  double  over  1974.  Gasoline  costs  have  gone  sky 
high,  and  the  President  is  preparing  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  raise  it  even  higher 
A  oluiit_eers  who  drive  their  own  cars  for  the  projects  are  extremely  scarce.  Gas 
was  3o(*  a  gallon  when  the  title  VII  programs  were  initially  funded,  now  it  is 
bO^  a  gallon.  As  the  costs  climb,  the  projects  get  no  additional  monevs  to  cover 
inflation  ;  they  are  forced  to  cut  back  on  .services  to  seniors.  They  received  not  a 
penny  more  in  the  second  funding  cycle  than  they  did  the  first,  but  are  expected 
to  serve  the  same  number  of  meals  and  provide  the  same  amount  of  supportive 
services.  In  addition,  many  title  VII  grantees  are  community  action  agencies 
which  have  SOS  programs.  These  SOS  programs  provide  the  supportive  services 
to  the  nutrition  programs.  Currently  the  SOS  programs  are  operating  under  a 
continuing  resolution.  President  Ford  says  there  is  no  need  for  them— they  dupli- 
cate other  .services.  Sliould  they  be  discontinued,  the  title  VII  programs  and  our 
elderly  will  suffer  severely.  Also,  the  EFMS  programs,  currentlv  known  as  com- 
munity food  and  nutrition  programs,  sits  waiting  for  a  decision  from  Washington 
as  to  whether  they  will  continue.  These  programs  supplement  the  title  VII  proj- 
ects and  provide  daily  nutritionally  balanced  meals  to  our  elderly. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  the  problems ;  I  don't  have  the  an.swers.  But  I  cannot 
understand  why  our  elderly  sit  and  wait.  Wait  for  the  Nation  to  help  them  out 
of  their  plight.  AVhen  it  takes  such  a  short  time  to  release  moneys  for  the  refugees, 
to  bring  up  submarines  from  the  ocean  floor,  how  easy  it  is  to  .sell  wheat  to 
Ru.ssia.  to  pour  milk  down  the  drain,  to  kill  and  bury  cattle.  Our  elderly  need 
nur  help  now  :  we  have  much  to  give  them,  and  they  have  much  to  give  us — they 
are  a  valuable  resource  that  we  are  throwing  away. 

The  issues  contained  in  this  statement  are  ones  which  I  perceive  to  be  critical 
ones,  and  have  been  created  by  our  society.  Let  me  suggest  that  our  society  has 
made  an  overture — a  gesture  toward  the  achievement  of  the  "good  life"  for  older 
Americans,  but  let  me  remind  you  that  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
what  needs  to  be  done. 
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Appendix  2 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
AREA  AGENCY  ON  AGING  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION  OFFICES  IN  LOS  ANGELES  SUB- 
MITTED BY  MATT  WOODS* 

It  is  agreed  that : 

A.  Information  and  referral  to  older  persons  in  Los  Angeles  County: 

1.  The  Social  Security  Administration  in  Los  Angeles  County  will:  (a)  The 
Social  Security  Administration  and  its  facilities  located  in  Los  Angeles  County 
will  cooperate  fully  with  the  Area  Agency  on  Aging;  (b)  The  manager  in  each 
of  the  parent  offices  listed  will  be  the  liaison  person  with  the  Area  Agency;  (c) 
Social  Security  Administration  agrees  to  help  individuals  sent  to  them  by  the 
area  agency  for  the  purpose  of  information  and  referral;  and  (d)  The  Social 
Security  Administration  will  use  its  current  data  on  resources  available  for 
referral  and  all  other  sources  at  its  disposal. 

2.  The  Area  Agency  on  Aging  will:  (a)  The  Area  Agency  on  Aging  will  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  its  facilities  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  area  ;  ( b)  The  Area  Agency  on  Aging  will  use  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  its  facilities  as  a  focal  point  to  refer  older  persons  in  Los 
Angeles  County;  (c)  The  Area  Agency  on  Aging  will  work  with  the  District 
Manager  as  the  liaison  person :  and  ( d )  The  Area  Agency  on  Aging  will  provide 
a  comprehensive  data  resource  bank  that  will  be  made  available  to  Social  Security 
Administration. 

B.  Projected  objective:  To  provide  older  persons  in  Los  Angeles  County  a 
better  system  or  procedure  to  obtain  competent  assistance  for  any  need. 

The  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  as  of 

June  5,  1974. 

Douglas  Carter, 
Edward  H.  Rodriquez, 
Area  Directors,  District  Office  Operations, 

Social  Security  Administration. 

Robert  G.  Medina, 
Director,  Los  Angeles  Comity 
Department  of\Senior  Citizens  Affairs. 


*See  statement,  p.  1280. 
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Appendix  3 

STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  STAFF,  ETHEL 
PERCY     ANDRUS     GERONTOLOGY     CENTER,     LOS 
ANGELES^ 

TRAINING   FOR   SERVICES   TO    SENIOR   CITIZENS' 

National  Pictxtie 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  the  ever-growing 
population  of  aged  in  America  would  be  to  create  a  large  cadre  of  personnel 
trained  and  committed  to  the  field  of  aging.  The  section  on  training  at  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  resolved  that  innovative  and  creative  pro- 
grams must  be  developed  to  train  individuals  to  work  in  occupations  serving 
older  persons  and  to  train  individuals  for  professional  and  research  careers  in 
the  field  of  aging. 

This  means  that  there  needs  to  be  two  levels  of  training  in  aging :  (1)  training 
to  study  the  biological,  psychological,  and  social  processes  of  aging  and,  (2) 
training  to  develop  skills  to  deal  with  the  social  problems  resulting  from  these 
processes.  The  extent  of  the  need  and  the  range  of  the  types  of  training  required 
suggests  the  desirability  of  a  national  policy  on  training  and  manpower  develop- 
ment in  aging.  At  the  White  House  Conference,  delegates  made  recommendations 
to  provide  guidelines  for  such  a  national  policy.  Among  these  guidelines  were  the 
recommendations  (1)  that  the  level  of  funding  of  training  programs  be  substan- 
tially increased  at  State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal  levels,  (2)  that  multidlsci- 
plinary  research  and  training  centers  with  relationships  to  service  delivery 
.systems  be  created  in  various  regions  of  the  country,  (3)  that  special  inducements 
for  recruitment  of  trainees  be  provided,  and  (4)  that  curriculums  in  aging  and 
a  national  data  bank  on  aging  be  developed.  It  was  also  recommended  that  sur- 
veys be  conducted  to  determine  specific  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities. 
This  would  insure  that  newly  trained  personnel  could  appropriately  fill  the 
available  positions.  Concurrent  with  this  issue  was  the  recommendation  to  create 
additional  service  delivery  systems  with  new  positions  for  trained  personnel. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  although  it  served  to  more  clearly 
identify  the  need  for  gerontological  training  and  the  means  for  meeting  the  need 
for  trained  personnel,  was  not  successful  in  immediately  implementing  recom- 
mendations for  additional  training.  In  fact,  a  year  after  the  1971  conference,  all 
Federal  training  funds  were  cut.  The  result  was  that  the  few  training  programs 
in  aging  suflBered  a  major  setback.  At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  some  Fed- 
eral training  funds  are  being  relea.sed,  but  the  level  of  funding  is  much  reduced 
from  the  1971  level,  and  by  no  means  are  the  recommendations  for  increa.sed  levels 
of  funding  over  the  1971  level  being  realized.  This  unfortunate  circumstance 
places  a  new  onus  on  State  and  local  governments  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for 
trained  personnel  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  survey  the  amount  and  type  of  training  in 
gerontology  that  has  been  undertaken  in  the  United  States  (Birren,  Oribltin.  and 
Woodruff,  1971).  Briefly,  these  surveys  have  indicated  that  three  Federal  agen- 
cies (the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Develoi)ment.  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health)  support  the 
bulk  of  graduate  level  training  and  research  at  the  Ph.  D.  and  masters  levels.  Pro- 
grams exist  in  the  biological,  psychological,  and  social  sciences  and  encompass  a 


1  Submittprl  for  the  hearing  record  by  Paul  A.  Kerschner,  Ph.  D..  associate  director  for 

1  assocla 
liern  f'al 
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community  prnerams. 

=  . Authors:  Dinna  S.  Woodruff,  resenrch  associate,  and  James  E.  Birren,  director.  Andrus 
Gerontology   Center,   University  of   Southern  California,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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wide  range  of  academic  disciplines.  Surveys  of  the  courses  offered  in  gerontology 
suggest  that  most  of  the  training  occurs  at  the  graduate  level,  although  there 
is  clearly  a  need  to  incorporate  information  about  aging  in  courses  offered  at 
undergraduate  and  high  school  levels.  Short-term  courses  are  another  mode  of  pro- 
viding training  in  aging.  Such  courses  appear  to  be  ideal  for  familiarizing  pro- 
fessionals already  working  in  the  field  with  the  problems  of  aging.  They  also  offer 
potential  for  recruiting  new  personnel.  The  Federal  Government  supported  95  such 
courses  in  the  1967-68  academic  year,  reaching  7,000  participants.  Due  to  the  suc- 
cess of  these  courses,  their  number  is  probably  growing,  but  more  recent  statistics 
are  not  available.  Thus,  while  surveys  indicate  that  a  number  of  institutions  are 
actively  engaged  in  gerontological  training,  it  is  also  clear  that  these  programs 
reach  only  a  very  .*mall  proportion  of  all  the  individuals  providing  services  to  the 
elderly.  This  means  that  a  great  majority  of  those  serving  the  aged  have  received 
no  gerontological  training  whatsoever. 

Los  Angeles  Picture  and  Resoubces 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Los  Angeles  in  many  respects  represents  a  microcosm 
of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  issues  and  problems  which  have  been  identified 
on  a  national  level  are  relevant  to  Los  Angeles  as  well.  With  respect  to  the  elderly, 
however,  the  need  for  trained  personnel  in  Los  Angeles  is  especially  pressing  and 
probably  greater  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  of  aged  in  the 
Los  Angeles  population  (10.01  percent)  is  slightly  larger  than  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  (9.87  percent).  The  climate  and  environment  of  Los  Angeles  is  especially 
attractive  to  people  of  retirement  age.  Those  older  people  who  retire  to  Los  An- 
geles add  to  the  population  of  tho.se  older  individuals  who  are  already  growing  old 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  number  of  older  people  moving  into  California  can  be  expected 
to  increase  in  the  future  as  the  population  as  a  whole  becomes  richer  and  more 
mobile.  While  Los  Angeles  has  a  large  number  of  training  facilities  and  programs 
of  training  in  aging,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  supply  enough  trained  per- 
sonnel to  serve  the  large  population  of  aged  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  trained  service  personnel  in  Los  Angeles,  there  are  few 
localities  in  the  United  States  (and  indeed  in  the  world)  which  offer  such  an 
abundance  and  diversity  of  academic  institutions  and  service  facilities  as  does 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  Many  of  these  facilities  have  undertaken  or  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  undertaking  training  in  aging.  Added  to  this  wealth  of  present  re- 
sources and  resource  potential  is  the  fact  that  located  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
is  one  of  the  world's  foremost  gerontological  research  and  training  centers,  the 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  presentation  to  describe  all  of  the  extensive  train- 
ing activities  of  the  Andrus  Gerontology  Center,  but  a  partial  list  of  the  U.S.C. 
programs  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  statement.  A  major  thrust  of  this  center 
has  been  to  train  researchers  and  educators  in  the  field  of  aging  at  the  masters 
and  doctorate  levels.  Short-term  training  of  professionals  working  with  the  aged 
is  another  area  in  which  the  center  is  actively  involved.  In  1975  professional  de- 
gree programs  at  the  masters  level  will  be  offered  in  the  newly  created  Leonard 
Davis  School  of  Gerontology.  Development  of  an  undergraduate  major  in  geron- 
tology is  also  anticipated.  A  program  to  train  volunteers  (and  especially  elderly 
volunteers)  to  serve  the  aged  is  currently  underway.  Curriculum  development 
and  postdoctoral  training  are  additional  facets  of  the  multilevel,  multidiscipli- 
nary  training  and  research  program  offered  at  the  Andrus  center. 

Given  the  extensive  degree  of  activity  in  gerontological  training  at  the  Andrus 
center,  other  universities  and  colleges  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  have  collaborated 
with  U.S.C.  in  sponsoring  programs  in  aging.  There  appears  to  be  an  increasing 
level  of  awareness  and  interest  in  gerontology  on  the  %  arious  public  and  private 
campuses  in  Los  Angeles.  U.C.L.A.  extension  and  the  Andrus  center  cosponsored 
a  weekend  course  on  the  biology  of  aging  attended  by  over  300  students  in  the 
spring  of  1973.  Another  cosponsored  course  on  the  psychobiology  of  aging  is 
planned  for  October  1974.  The  U.C.L.A.  extension  is  also  offering  a  course  on  the 
psychology  of  aging  in  the  spring  of  1974. 

Other  than  at  U.S.C,  training  in  gerontology  at  universities  and  colleges  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  has  been  limited  to  one  or  two  course  offerings  per  campus 
or  to  the  inclusion  of  some  content  on  aging  within  selected  courses.  At  Pepper- 
dine  University,  the  department  of  sociology  offers  several  courses  on  aging  in 
society,  each  enrolling  2.")-30  students  per  semester.  The  sociology  departments  at 
Occidental  College  and  at  Loyola   University  also  include  course  offerings  in 
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level  includes  eoursis  on  SgL  ?i^^e  depa^tm^^^^^^  'V  "^"  ^'/''  university 

units  on  aging  in  health  science  ,mf)?Z/  psychology  and  sociology  and 

•sity  at  Northridgrai^d  a  Surse  on    rif-^^^  California  State  Univer- 

University  at  Doininguez  H  Us  Tra  nLrhi  I'Slf  ^^'°^  ^'  California  State 
available  at  California  State  Unive^X'' Vnrf^T  ^f^'•^«dministration  is 
health  sciences  where  there  is  a  newK  itfhi    ,    ^,^"'^?''  '"  ^^'^  department  of 

Nursing  home  administrators  are  tCmaift«ri^-n  long-term  care  facilities, 
are  intended  "  '^^^^'  ^^^"P  ^^r  which  these  courses 

effort  n  programs  on  aging  was  identified,  most  colleges  seemed  to  1  e  oi  er  itin^ 
on  a  hit-or-miss  basis.  Thus,  at  the  community  college  leverwMch  offers  a  greaf 
1. J?"l  P«^^°."^/  f^"-  th««e  individuals  who  actuallv  sen-e  he  elderl?  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  (e.g.,  nurses'  aides,  home  health  aides,  occupational  and  phvscal 

herfaVn^r''^ '''.''"""""^.'•^'  f""'''  ^^^^^^^^«"  ^^^-'  -"'^^^  worker.?  and  afdTs) 
tZl   rnnfl.  •''"  ""f*^*^  ""«f^  l«^k  Of  activity  in  actual  training  about 

inulL  T7l  '*?'"^  '■'  i"^I"t^«l  in  ■'^ome  courses  in  Los  Angeles  communitv 
colleges,  but  there  is  a  paucity  or  complete  ab-^ence  of  training  opportunities 
for  paraprofessionals  in  thP  field  of  aging.  Some  Interest  in  gerontological  train- 
ing IS  being  expressed  at  El  Camino  College,  Los  Angeles  Valley  College,  East 
Los  Angeles  College  and  West  Los  Angeles  College.  A  Los  Angeles  Countv  Com- 
munity College  Committee  on  Aging  has  been  established.  Perhaps  this  commit- 
tee will  provide  the  impetus  for  the  creation  of  training  opportunities  in  Los 
Angeles. 

One  program  trains  nonprofessional  persons  who  work  with  the  elderly  is 
sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
Leadership  training  for  senior  citizens  is  offered  at  various  parks  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  for  individuals  working  as  leaders  in  senior  centers.  While  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Senior  Citizens  Affairs  has  a  numlier  of  educatif)nal 
opportunities  for  the  aged,  training  about  aging  has  not  been  a  i)art  of  their 
course  material. 

Thus,  the  Los  Angeles  picture  and  resources  for  training  in  aging  is  liotb 
exciting  and  depres.sing.  At  some  levels,  gerontology  is  receiving  more  attention 
in  Los  Angeles  than  possibly  anywhere  in  the  world.  Tn  actually  meeting  the 
need  for  trained  service  personnel.  Los  Angeles  lags  behind  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  innovative  training  programs. 

Problems  in  the  City  of  Los   Angel5» 

To  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged  population  in  Los  Angeles,  an  active 
program  of  training  in  aging  must  be  effective  at  ninltiiile  levels.  It  appears  that 
training  oi)portunities  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  provided  at  the  graduate  level 
and  to  some  degree  at  the  undergraduate  level  but  there  seems  to  be  a  startling 
lack  of  activity  at  the  community  college  level.  Thus,  while  researchers,  edu- 
cators, and  professionals  are  lieing  trained  to  fill  i)Ositions  of  leadership  in  the 
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field  of  gerontology  in  Los  Angeles  and  across  the  country,  those  individuals  who 
would  actually  serve  the  elderly  on  a  day-to-day  basis  are  not  being  trained. 
This  means  that  a  large  majority  of  persons  serving  the  elderly  have  received 
no  formal  training  in  gerontology  and  that  they  have  not  been  sensitized  to  the 
unique  problems  of  the  aged. 

Very  few  individuals  are  aware  of  the  career  opportunities  and  rewards  in 
the  field  of  aging.  There  is  not  enough  public  awareness  of  the  issues  and  pros- 
pects in  gerontology.  Little  information  on  aging  is  included  as  a  part  of  elem- 
entary and  high  school  curricula  or  at  the  undergraduate  level  since  career 
decisions  frequently  begin  at  these  times,  gerontology  fails  to  recruit  individuals 
for  careers  in  aging. 

Because  Los  Angeles  is  a  large  metropolitan  area,  one  great  problem  is  that  of 
communication.  Although  there  may  be  a  fairly  large  number  of  individuals  in 
the  city  working  in  the  field  of  aging,  it  is  diflicult  to  identify  these  individuals 
and  bring  them  together  to  avoid  overlap  and  duplication  of  activity. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  ANDRUS  GERONTOLOGY 
CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Graduate  Degree  Programs 

In  the  7  years  of  the  center's  existence,  54  degrees  have  been  granted  at  the 
masters  and  Ph.  D.  levels.  Doctorate  programs  are  offered  through  the  center  in 
the  areas  of  biology,  physical  education,  psychology,  public  administration,  social 
work,  sociology,  and  urban  planning.  A  masters  program  exists  in  the  area  of 
architecture. 

Graduate  Courses 

offered  on   a  regular  basis  during  the  academic  year 

Anthropology :  Seminar  on  the  Age  Factor. 

Architecture:  Theories  of  Aging;  Design  Research. 

Biology:  Theories  of  Aging  ;  Seminar  on  the  Biology  of  Aging. 

Psychology:  Theories  of  Aging;  Psychology  of  Adult  Differentiation  and  Ag- 
ing; Seminar  on  the  Psychobiology  of  Development  and  Aging;  Seminar  on 
Aging. 

Social  Work:  Social  Adaptations  in  Aging. 

Sociology:  Theories  of  Aging  ;  Seminar  in  Aging  ;  Age  Groups  and  Generational 
Analysis. 

Urban  Planning:  Building  Technology,  Housing,  and  Community  Development. 

Physical  Education:  Seminar  on  Exercise  for  the  Aged ;  Physiology  of  Exercise 
and  Aging. 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Human  Development  Semester :  Complete  semester  program  including  courses 
on  the  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  and  social  problems  and  crises  of  aging; 
150  students  total  (25  students  per  semester). 

Introduction  to  Issues  in  Gerontology :  Semester  course  offered  for  credit  in 
the  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology  departments;  350  students  total  (50-60 
students  per  semester). 

Summer  Institute 

Series  of  courses  offered  for  credit  at  the  graduate  level  and  taught  by  U.S.C. 
faculty  and  visiting  faculty  from  across  the  United  States  and  abroad  (300-550 
students  per  year).  Sample  list  of  courses:  Concepts  and  Issues  in  Gerontology; 
Community  Mental  Health  and  Aging— An  Overview  :  Biology  of  Aging ;  Environ- 
mental Infiuences  on  Behavior ;  Sociology  of  Adult  Life  and  Aging ;  Social  Psy- 
chological Aspects  of  Dying  and  Death ;  Psychology  of  Adult  Differentiation  and 
Aging:  Aging  and  the  Family;  Behavior,  Brain  Function  and  Aging;  Current 
Issues  in  the  Study  of  Leisure  and  Aging;  Ethnicity  and  Aging;  Social  Work 
Practice  and  the  Older  Adult ;  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Aging ;  Integrating  Geri- 
atric Concepts  into  the  Nursing  Curriculum  ;  Social  Work  Practice  and  the  Older 
Adult ;  Milieu  Intervention  with  the  Older  Adult. 
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CoNTiNuiXG  Education 

THIS    PROGRAM    INCLUDES    COURSES,    INSTITUTES,   AND    WORKSHOPS 

A  large  number  of  short-term  courses  have  been  offered  to  train  service  pro- 
viders for  the  elderly  in  the  general  area  of  ethnicity,  nursing,  nutrition,  religion, 
education,  long-term  care,  and  leisure  and  recreation  (200-300  participants  at- 
tend each  institute). 

Sample  list  of  institutes :  The  Role  of  Education  in  Serving  the  Needs  of  the 
Older  Adult;  The  Black  Elderly  in  Long-Term  Care  Settings;  A  Psychiatrist 
Looks  at  the  World  of  the  Elderly;  Together  Again — A  Conference  on  Stroke 
Kesocialization  ;  Psychology  of  Aging — Implications  for  Nursing;  Interfaith  Con- 
ference on  Aging;  Ethnicity,  Mental  Health,  and  Aging;  Tlie  Doctor  and  the 
Dying  Piitient ;  Research  in  Mental  Health:  I'tilization  for  the  Aged;  Services 
to  the  Mexican-American  Senior  Citizen— Satisfying  or  Frustrating?  The  RN 
and  the  Aged  Patient. 

NUMBERS  AND  NEEDS:  THE  CHANGING  POPULATION  STRUCTURE 

OF  LOS  ANGELES' 

INTRODUCTIOX  :    POPULATION    TRENDS   AND   HUMAN    SERVICE   NEEDS 

The  explosive  grov\-th  in  the  population  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  reflection 
of  sweeping  changes  in  contemporary  America.  Between  the  years  1930  and  1970, 
the  population  of  the  city  more  than  doubled,  the  actual  growth  being  over  122 
percent  in  just  40  years'  time. 

What  is  often  overlooked  in  this  dramatic  story  of  the  city's  expansion,  how- 
ever, is  that  not  all  age  groups  within  the  population  have  grown  at  the  same 
rate.  As  large  as  the  total  growth  has  been,  for  example,  the  older  population 
has  grown  at  an  even  faster  rate. 

In  1930  there  were  only  77.500  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  over  the  age  of  65 ;  by 
1970  this  number  had  jumped  to  over  2S3.000.  By  the  year  2000  it  is  expected 
that  this  number  will  climb  to  over  413,000.  While  the  city  as  a  whole  grew  by 
122  percent  between  1930  and  1970,  the  percentage  of  the  older  population  was 
growing  twice  as  fast  (265  percent)  in  the  same  i>eriod. 

Both  the  young  (under  age  20)  and  the  work  force  population  (ages  20-64) 
evidenced  substantial  growth  and  change  during  this  period.  Neither  group,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  as  dramatic  increases  as  did  the  over-65  age  group. 

The  focus  of  this  Los  Angeles  City  Conference  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Senior 
Citizens  is  the  examination  of  a  number  of  problems  relevant  to  .social  policy, 
such  as  housing,  transportation,  income,  recreation,  safety,  medical  services,  and 
many  more.  For  each  of  these  different  issue  areas,  position  papers  identify  the 
specific  issues  and  the  potential  solutions. 

An  important  question  relevant  to  all  of  these  .specific  policy  issues  is  the  size 
and  growth  of  the  population  groups  under  study.  The  planning  for  varieties  of 
social  .services  in  many  areas  of  human  need  must  be  undertaken  in  the  context 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  population  trends. 

The  purpose  of  this  rei>ort  is  to  provide  a  general  background  on  the  changing 
population  structure  of  American  society,  with  particular  reference  to  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  report  includes  a  sequence  of  graphs  which  displays  the 
population  growth  of  the  city  of  Ivos  Angeles  and  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
over  the  years  1930  to  1970. 

Each  graph  gives  the  population  trend  data  for  three  age  groups :  the  young 
(under  age  20),  the  work  force  (ages  20-64).  and  the  old  (age  6o-plus).  The 
information  graphed  for  each  age  group  is  given  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
population,  so  that  the  relative  changes  among  the  groups  can  be  directly  com- 


1  Authors  :  Xeal  E.  Cutler,  research  associate  and  lab  chief.  Social  Policy  Laboratory. 
.Xiulrns  Gerontology  Center,  Iniversity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Anpeles.  Calif.  ;  Vern 
L.  Bengtson,  preceptor  in  sociology  and  lab  chief.  Social  Organization  and  Behavior 
Laboratory,  Andrus  Gerontology  Center;  James  J.  Dowd,  senior  research  assistant,  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center. 
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pared.  The  actual  percentage  data  as  well  as  the  basic  population  data  are  given 
in  tabular  form  in  tables  I  and  II  following  the  graphs. 

The  basic  trend  information  is  for  1930  through  1970  in  10-year  increments, 
each  point  in  time  representing  a  national  census  year.  In  addition,  we  have  ob- 
tained population  projections  representing  the  years  2000,  2020,  and  2050  for 
the  United  States.  Population  projections  for  Los  Angeles  are  available  only 
through  the  year  2000.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  consequently,  we  have  added 
the  Nation  projections  for  the  years  2020  and  2050  to  the  graphical  presentations 
of  the  city  data.  In  this  way  one  can  see  how  past  growth  compares  with  future 
expectations. 

The  population  data  in  this  report  are  intended  to  be  quite  general  and  de- 
scriptive. It  is  our  hope  that  participants  in  many  phases  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Conference  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Senior  Citizens  will  find  the  informa- 
tion useful  in  discussion  and  planning  sessions. 

Basic  Age  Group  Trends  :  Los  Angeles  City  and  the  United  States 

Figure  I  and  figure  II  graphically  present  the  population  trends  for  1930  to 
1970  (with  projections  to  2050)  for  the  three  age  groups:  the  young,  the  work 
force,  and  the  old  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  for  the  whole  LTnited  States. 
Some  differences  between  the  L.A.  data  and  the  U.S.  data  can  be  noted,  such 
as  the  fact  that  across  the  1930-70  period  the  city  has  had  an  older  population 
than  the  Nation  in  terms  of  (a)  a  larger  proportion  of  older  persons,  and  (b) 
a  smaller  proportion  of  younger  persons. 

While  these  and  perhaps  other  differences  between  the  city  and  the  Nation 
can  be  identified,  the  more  important  observations  about  the  population  struc- 
tures and  trends  given  in  the  graphical  and  percentage  information  concern  the 
similarity  between  them,  and  what  this  similar  pattern  tells  us  about  changing 
population  trends. 

We  believe  that  four  basic  observations  emerge  from  these  population  data 
which  are  especially  important  for  consideration  in  the  discussions  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Conference  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Senior  Citizens : 

(1)  Relative  to  the  total  population,  the  proportion  of  senior  citizens  (aged  65 
and  older)  has  been  steadily  increasing.  By  the  year  2000  the  proportion  of  older 
persons  v^ill  have  doubled  compared  to  1930 :  5.4  percent  to  10.9  percent  for  the 
United  States,  and  6.3  percent  to  12.4  percent  for  Los  Angeles. 

(2)  Over  the  same  period,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  young  in  the  popula- 
tion has  been  decreasing.  This  is  true  across  the  Nation  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
with  the  major  exception  of  the  "baby  boom"  period  of  the  1950's.  The  trend 
lines  for  the  young  population  in  the  two  graphs  show  the  same  dramatic  in- 
crease in  1960,  representing  the  increase  in  births  during  the  1950's.  This  "baby 
boom"  group  is  still  counted  among  the  young  in  the  1970  census.  Except  for  this 
period,  however,  the  young  population  does  not  exhibit  the  growth  as  is  seen  for 
the  older  population. 

(3)  The  population  projections  for  the  future  years  2000  to  2050  are  made 
u.sing  a  birth-rate  assumption  of  2.11  births  per  couple.  This  birth  rate  is  what 
demographers  refer  to  as  the  replacement  birth  rate,  also  known  as  zero  popula- 
tion growth.  Zero  population  growth  is,  in  fact,  the  actual  rate  characteristic  of 
the  United  States  in  the  early  1970"s  and  it  is  expected  to  continue  into  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Given  this  assumption  of  a  birth  rate  of  2.11,  the  population  projections  indi- 
cate an  even  more  dramatic  increase  in  the  proportion  of  older  persons  in  the 
population  in  the  future  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  years  1930  to  1970.  As 
the  graphs  for  both  the  United  States  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  demonstrate, 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  older  population  in  the  years  1970  to  2050  is  even 
more  sharp  than  in  previous  years.  The  growth  in  the  older  population  in  the 
future  will  be  something  like  the  past,  but  even  more  so. 

(4)  The  trend  in  the  work  force  population  also  becomes  interesting  as  we 
compare  the  past  with  the  future.  The  trend  in  this  segment  of  the  population 
between  the  years  1930  and  1970  has  been  downward.  This  is  a  particularly 
important  phenomenon  since,  in  general,  it  is  the  work  force  segment  of  the 
population  which  produces  the  income  and  other  resources  to  support  the  non- 
working  younger  and  older  segments  of  the  population.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  entire  picture,  1930  to  2050,  becomes  important.  As  the  graphs  demonstrate, 
the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  work  force  population  is  only  a  temporary 
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decline,  and  in  the  future  years  this  group  can  be  expected  to  increase  its  propor- 
tion of  the  total  population,  as  the  baby  boom  children  attain  work  force  age 

This  relationship  between  the  work  force  population  group  and  the  young  and 
old  groups  can  be  displayed  in  another  way.  Demographers  have  developed  a 
standard  statistic  called  the  dependency  ratio.  This  measure  is  simply  the  pro- 
portion of  people  in  the  typically  non-working-age  strata  as  a  ratio  of  those  who 
are  working.  In  a  word,  the  ratio  represents  the  proportion  of  the  population 
which  is  economically  dependent  on  the  work  force  population. 

This  dependency  ratio  can  be  used  to  summarize  changes  in  the  population 
trends  displayed  in  the  previous  graphs.  Specifically,  we  present  three  depend- 
ency ratios  :  (a)  the  young  dependency  ratio  is  the  young  population  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  work  force  population;  (b)  the  old  dependencv  ratio  is  the  older 
age  group  as  a  proportion  of  the  work  force;  and  (c)  the  total  dependency  ratio 
is  a  sum  of  the  first  two  as  a  proiX)rtion  of  the  work  force. 

Demographers  recognize,  of  course,  that  not  every  senior  citizen  is  really  de- 
pendent, just  as  it  is  not  the  case  that  every  individual  who  is  of  work  force  age 
is  actually  working  and  economically  independent.  Nonetheless,  when  used  to 
describe  the  whole  population,  such  as  that  of  Los  Angeles  or  of  the  United 
States,  the  dependency  ratio  is  a  valid  way  to  summarize  the  changing  relation- 
ships among  large  population  groups.  In  the  context  of  the  needs  and  resources  for 
a  variety  of  .social  .>-ervices,  the  dependency  ratio  can  be  u.sed  to  provide  some 
guidelines  as  to  the  nature  of  changes  in  the  needs  and  future  prospects  for  the 
resources. 

Figure  III,  therefore,  displays  the  three  dependency  ratios  for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  population  data  already  presented  in  figures  I  and  II  and  tables  i  and  II. 
The  dependency  ratio  trend  lines  for  the  United  States  are  strikingly  similar 
and  are  not  reproduced  here.  For  the  older  population,  the  dependency  ratio 
trend  line  shows  a  general  linear  increa.se  from  19,30  through  2050.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  dependency  ratio  of  the  young  population  is  the 
period  effect  brought  about  by  the  baby  boom  of  the  1950's.  In  response  to  this 
increase  in  births,  the  dependency  of  the  young  on  the  work  force  population 
group  increased  dramatically.  As  figure  III  shows  quite  clearly,  however,  the 
dependency  ratios  based  on  the  population  projections  for  1970  to  2050  show 
just  as  dramatic  a  decline  in  the  young  dependency  ratio. 

Conclusion  :  Implications  for  Social  Policy 

^Members  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Conference  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Senior 
Citizens  will  hopefully  find  this  set  of  population  data  useful  in  the  many  facets 
of  the  issues  of  the  conference.  Therefore,  in  this  background  report  we  shall 
draw  only  general  implications  for  .social  policy  and  leave  the  more  specific 
policy  conclusions  to  other  specialists.  These  general  conclusions  are  four  in 
number. 

First,  these  population  facts  clearly  suggest  that  the  structure  of  social  serv- 
ices in  our  city  will  be  different  in  the  future  than  they  are  today.  As  the  size 
and  proportion  of  the  different  population  groups  change,  the  variety  and  scope 
of  .services  will  change.  Thus  a  first  conclusion  is  that  social  planners  must  pay 
clo.se  attention  to  demographic  indicators  of  population  and  population  trends. 

Second,  the  population  data  for  Los  Angeles  and  as  mirrored  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  indicate  a  steadily  growing  older  population,  as  compared  to 
a  younger  population  who.se  dramatic  growth  in  recent  years  may  be  seen  to  be 
the  result  of  a  specific  baby  boom  of  the  1950\s.  Therefore,  although  our  think- 
ing and  planning  in  recent  years  has  been  responsive  to  this  dramatic  but  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  young  population,  the  data  indicate  that  our  community 
will  have  to  reinvest  its  resources  in  the  older  population. 

Third,  although  the.se  data  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  youth  and  children 
in  Los  Angeles  is  decreasing,  the  numbers  of  young  people  will  continue  to  in- 
crease each  year.  So  too,  will  the  service  needs  of  youth  and  children  continue 
to  increase.  Planners  must  not  assume  that  there  will  be  diminished  needs  for 
services  to  the  young,  merely  because  they  represent  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
population  than  they  did  in  1950  or  1960. 

Fourth,  changes  in  the  proportional  relationship  among  the  various  age  groups 
indicate  that  the  work  force  age  group  will  be  increasing  in  size  and  proportion. 
Tlierefore,  in  terms  of  past  problems  in  which  increasing  demands  have  been 
made  on  a  somewhat  reduced  work  force,  the  future  appears  to  be  substantially 
different  from  recent  experience;  in  short,  we  may  expect  population  trends  in 
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the  future  to  produce  a  brighter  picture  in  regard  to  the  development  and  delivery 
of  social  services. 

The  young  and  the  old  are  alike  in  many  ways,  both  in  terms  of  their  depend- 
encies and  in  terms  of  the  resource  they  represent.  Population  figures  such  as 
reviewed  in  this  brief  report  point  to  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  these  groups  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Rgure  One 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1930  -  2050:  PERCENT  OF  THE  VOUNG,  THE  OLD,  AND  THE  WORK  FORCE 
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Figure  Two 

POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES.  1930  -  2050:  PERCENTAGE  IN  THREE  AGE  GROUPS 
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Figure  Three 


DEPENDENCY  RATIOS,  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES.  1930  -  2050 
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TABLE  I 
POPULATION  PERCENTAGES  FOR  LOS  ANGELES  AND  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1930-2050 


1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

2000 

2020 

2050 

UNITED  STATES 

Young  (under  18) 

38.8 

34.4 

31.1 

35.8 

34.3 

27.4 

25.6 

24.7 

Work  Force  (18-64) 

55.8 

58.7 

60.8 

55.0 

55.9 

61.7 

61.3 

59.9 

Old  (65+) 

5.4 

6.9 

8.1 

9.2 

9.9 

10.9 

13.1 

15.4 

LOS  ANGELES 

Young  (under  20)  26.5  23.8 
Work  Force  (20-64)  67.2  67.7 
Old  (65+)  6.3     8.5 


25.6 

33.0 

33.4 

28.9 

NA 

NA 

64.8 

57.0 

56.5 

58.7 

NA 

NA 

9.6 

10.0 

10.1 

12.4 

NA 

NA 

NOTE:  In  the  published  census  data  for  the  United  States,  the  boundary  between 

Young  and  Work  Force  is  under  18  years  of  age  vs.  18-64,  whereas  for  the 

Los  Angeles  data  the  division  is  made  at  under  20  and  20-64.  "NA"  indi- 
cates "not  available." 

SOURCES:  United  States  data:  (1930-1940)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of 
Population:  1940.  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Table  8,  p.  26. 
(1950-1970),  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States:  1972,  Table  37,  p.  32. 

(2000)  (based  on  Series  E  projections)  Herman  B.  Brotman,  "Projections  of 
the  Population  to  the  Year  2000,"  Statistical  Memo  #25,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Administration  on  Aging,  June  1973,  p.  3. 
(2020,  2050)  (based  on  Series  E  and  Series  W  respectively)  prepared  by 
Dr.  David  M.  Heer,  Population  Research  Laboratory,  University  of  Southern 
California,  February  1974. 

Los  Angeles  Data:  (1930-1940)  U.S.  Census  of  the  Population:  1940,  Volume 
II,  Part  I,  Table  B-35,  p.  629. 
(1950)  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1950,  Volume  II,  Part  5,  Table  33,  p.  5-8 
(I960)  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960,  Volume  I,  Part  6,  Table  31,  p.  6-2C 
(1970)  Census  of  Population:  1970.  Final  Report  PC(1)-B6,  Table  24,  p.  6-115 
(2000)  provided  by  Mr.  John  Balentine,  Staff,  Mayor's  Youth  Program,  City 
Hall,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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TABLE  II 

BASIC  CENSUS  DATA  FOR  LOS  ANGELES  AND  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1930-2050 

(number  given  in  thousands) 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 


2000 


2020 


2050 


UNITED  STATES 
Young  (under  18) 
Work  Force  (18-64] 
Old  (65+) 
TOTAL 


47609  45306  47079  64202  69644  72429  78767  79166 

68533  77344  91953  98560  113502  163159  188374  191633 

6633  9019  12294  16560  20065  28842  40261  49295 

122775  131669  151326  179323  203212  264430  307402  320094 


LOS  ANGELES 

Young  (under  20) 

328 

358 

504 

801 

941 

965 

NA 

NA 

Work  Force  (20-64) 

832 

1019 

1276 

1386 

1592 

1956 

NA 

NA 

Old  (65+) 

78 

128 

190 

243 

283 

413 

NA 

NA 

TOTAL 

1238 

1505 

1970 

2430 

2816 

3334 

NA 

NA 

NOTE:  See  Table  I  for  Sources  of  data. 

LONG-TERM  CARE  AND  THE  AGED' 

National  Picture 

Meaningful  statistics  on  long-term  care  are  hard  to  come  by.  If  we  want  to 
known  the  complete  story,  we  will  have  to  look  at  skilled  nursing  care  facilities. 
This  includes  nursing  homes,  convalescent  homes,  hospitals  and  facilities,  rest 
homes,  extended  care  facilities,  intermediate  care  facilities,  residential  care  re- 
tirement homes,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  board  and  care  homes.  It  should  also 
include  those  living  in  their  own  homes  or  rented  apartments  who  are  actually 
receiving  or  are  in  need  of  long-term  care.  All  of  these  various  facilities  or 
arrangements  deal  to  some  extent  with  long-term  care.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
broad  umbrella  term. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  approximately  23,000  skilled  nursing  facilities, 
intermediate  care  facilities,  and  other  related  facilities  providing  care  for  ap- 
proximately 1,100,000  residents.  In  California,  we  have  approximately  5,000  such 
facilities  (21  percent)  and  we  provide  care  for  approximately  137,000  residents 
(12  percent).  Of  these  California  totals,  approximately  one-half,  or  50  percent, 
are  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Because  so  much  of  the  national  total  and  long-term  care  expertise  is  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  our  influence  on  the  national  scene  is  most  significant. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  many  experts  that  the  Nation  is  behind  the  Los  Angeles 
area  in  standards  of  facilities,  licensing  for  administrators  and  the  level  of  care 
given.  Most  States  do  not  have  building  requirements,  inspection  procedures  nor 
administrator  licensing  requirements  as  demanding  as  California. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  most  of  the  professionals,  as  well  as  by  the  public, 
that  levels  of  care  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Many  of  the  dramatic  exposes 
across  the  country  have  been  substantiated.  Notwithstanding,  the  facilities,  pro- 
fessionals, educators,  and  government  agencies  involved  in  the  Los  Angeles  scene 
are  showing  more  evidence  of  concern  and  progress  than  other  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Why  is  the  national  scene  considered  inadequate?  Many  say  that  government 
standards  are  not  uniformly  high  enough,  that  medicaid  (Medi-Cal)  reimburse- 


1  Authors  :  Arthur  X.  Schwartz,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  and  Rev.  .Tohn 
Steinhaus,  California  Lutheran  Homes. 
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ment  programs  are  so  inadequate  that  proper  care  cannot  be  given  and  that 
administrator  licensing  programs  are  moving  too  slowly  to  upgrade  professional 
management.  Many  say  that  there  is  too  much  influence  by  profit-making  interests 
in  a  health  care  service  field  and  that  society  just  doesn't  care  enough  about  its 
elderly  population.  Many  doubt  that  there  is  adequate  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  better  long-term  care  for  the  thousands  who  need  and  deserve  it  so  much. 
The  national  scene  of  long-term  care  is  not  what  it  should  be  and  can  be  im- 
proved if  influential  Los  Angeles  area  will  be  a  strong  advocate  for  improvement. 
We  have  the  facilities  and  the  people  w^ho  can  lead  the  way.  If  we  care  enough, 
we  can  do  even  better. 

Los  Angeles  Pictube 

The  Los  Angeles  picture,  with  respect  to  long-term  care  of  the  aged,  does  have 
some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  national  scene.  Here,  as  nationally,  the 
major  areas  of  concern  have  to  do  with  the  overall  quality  of  care  (and  con- 
comitantly, quality  of  life)  for  the  residents,  the  increasing  demand  for  pro- 
fessionalizing the  staff,  the  need  for  clearer  and  more  specific  articulation  of 
standards  and  guidelines  and  concern  with  cost  factors  and  adequate  reimburse- 
ment patterns.  Obviously,  these  issues  are  interwoven. 

The  interest  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  careers  and  conduct  of  long-term 
care  facilities  within  the  city  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  interest.  These  facili- 
ties utilize  city  services  (power,  fire,  police,  etc.),  draw  on  the  city's  work  force 
pool  for  their  employees,  and  constitute  the  city's  response  to  those  older  citizens 
who  require  long-term  care.  The  anomaly  here,  however,  is  that  standard  setting 
and  monitoring  is  largely  done  at  the  State  and  county  levels  and,  except  for 
.so-called  private  residents,  reimbursements  (Medi-Cal)  are  derived  from  the 
State.  State  monitoring  and  reimbursement  should  not  discourage  or  minimize 
the  city  government's  concern  with  long-term  care  of  its  elderly. 

The  most  recent  count  indicates  that  we  have  approximately  40,000  nursing 
home  beds  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Approximately  50  percent  of  these  are  located 
within  the  city.  There  are  about  200  to  250  nursing  homes  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  including  so-called  "L"  facilities  and  intermediate  care  categories.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  327  adult  residential  establishments  (16  or  more 
persons  in  residence),  827  family  adult  residences  (6  or  fewer  persons),  and  179 
residential  facilities  of  7-15  persons.  There  is  also  more  than  a  suspicion  that  a 
significant  number  of  elderly,  not  now  in  some  kind  of  congregate  living  or  long- 
term  care,  could  very  well  use  the  stimulation  and  support  of  a  good  long-term 
care  facility.  For  example,  of  the  27,178  persons  (1970  census)  living  in  the 
MacArthur  Park  area  (roughly  postal  zone  90057),  some  7,670  are  over  60  years 
of  age.  Of  these,  4,100  live  alone,  and  at  least  1  in  every  4  lives  in  poverty.  Other 
such  pockets  of  high-density  elderly,  of  course,  exist  in  other  areas  of  the  city. 

Los  Angeles  Resources 

Los  Angeles  City  resources,  especially  with  regard  to  those  which  can  and 
should  impinge  upon  the  long-term  care  enterprise,  are  worth  noting.  Foremost 
among  these  stands  the  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Senior  Citizens.  With 
a  growing  number  of  local  community-based  volunteer  committees,  it  represents 
a  large  number  of  senior  citizens  as  well  as  agency  persons  who  work  together 
to  improve  the  lives  of  seniors  within  their  locales.  Although  the  afliliated  com- 
mittee on  aging  is  organizationally  related  to  the  county,  a  large  number  of  the 
constituent  member  committees  function  within  the  city.  Additionally,  the 
R.S.V.P.  program  not  only  utilizes  the  services  of  senior  citizens,  but  has  gen- 
erated and  maintains  an  outreach  program  to  identify  and  esablish  contact  with 
lost  elderly  (e.g.,  the  housebound,  bedridden,  those  living  alone,  etc.).  The  city 
can  also  draw  upon  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  meals-on-wheels,  home  aide, 
and  foster  grandparent  programs.  The  city  school  system  has  an  extremely  active 
and  effective  adult  education  program.  The  city  is  also  .served  by  the  department 
of  social  services  and  the  human  resources  department.  Los  Angeles,  city  and 
county,  is  unique  in  that  the  county  contracts  with  the  State  to  provide  monitor- 
ing for  long-term  care  facilities  (nursing  homes)  on  the  local  level. 

Problems  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 

In  spite  of  all  its  resources,  special  problems  relating  to  long-term  care  in  Los 
Angeles  exist  as  the  result  of  historical  factors.  Problems  arise  as  a  function  of 
the  overlapping  of  State,  county,  and  city  jurisdictions.  This  is  seen,  for  example, 
in  the  substandard  or  marginal  long-term  care  facilities  that  exist  in  the  city.  This 
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would  include  facilities  which  provide  adequate  or  sometimes  even  visible  psycho- 
social components  of  living  and  care.  These  remain  within  the  purview  of  county 
or  State  and  continue  to  be  virtually  ignored  by  the  city.  The  responsibility  for 
eliminating  substandard  or  marginal  facilities,  or  the  effort  to  up-grade  the  same, 
is  left  to  others. 

The  startlingly  high  rate  of  staff  turnover  (about  400  percent  turnover,  state- 
wide) represents  another  enormous  impediment  to  quality  of  care  of  elderly 
residents. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  basic  long-term  care  problem  is  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  long-term  care  programs  available  to  the  various  communities  and  to 
many  professionals  within  those  communities.  At  the  same  time,  many  profes- 
sional and  volunteer  services  are  not  readily  available  to  long-term  care,  and  often 
such  services  as  are  available  remain  an  unknown  quantity  to  both  staff  and 
residents  of  the  facilities.  That  is,  special  services  and/or  consulting  (e.g.,  educa- 
tional programs  for  elderly  residents,  training  for  staff,  etc. )  for  facilities  are  not 
called  upon  or  appropriately  utilized  by  long-term  care  facilities. 

When  it  comes  to  the  general  population  of  elderly,  the  role  of  the  city  is  fairly 
clear  cut  with  respect  to  the  relevant  issues.  When  it  comes  to  the  long-term  care 
of  the  old,  however,  the  role  of  the  city,  for  some  of  the  reasons  already  cited,  is 
much  less  clear.  That  problem  surfaces  when,  for  example,  an  individual  calls  a 
city  office  regarding  long-term  care  (a  nursing  home  or  board  and  care).  Whether 
it  be  a  complaint  or  for  information,  such  inquiries  must  often  be  referred  to  a 
county  office. 

Policy  Issues  and  Axtebnatives 

Several  important  policy  issues  for  the  city  regarding  long-term  care  of  the 
elderly  become  apparent,  along  with  a  number  of  alternatives,  which  may  be 
feasible  alone  or  in  combinations. 

Issue  1 :  The  city  should  be  concerned  tvith  and  take  responsibility  for  the  qual- 
ity of  long-term  rare  and  life  of  its  elderly. 

Alternative  A  :  The  city  should  establish  effective  liaison  with  the  county  or 
State  surveyor  on  a  consultant  basis,  by  means  of  a  long-term  care  (LTC)  de- 
partment or  commission. 

Alternative  B  :  The  city  should  train  and  put  into  the  field  a  corps  of  LTC 
specialists  who  will  be  consultants  to  and  advocates  for  owners,  administrators 
and  residents  of  long-term  care  facilities. 

Alternative  C  :  The  city  should  add  to  the  staff  of  appropriate  departments 
(e.p.,  recreation  and  parks)  activities  specialists  with  a  background  in  geron- 
tology who  can  provide  special  stimulation,  education,  training,  and  expertise  to 
LTC  staffs  in  upgrading  and  developing  individual  programs. 

Alternative  D :  The  city  should  provide  an  ombudsman  to  serve  the  consumer 
interested  in  long-term  care. 

Issue  2:  The  city  should  concern  itself  with  the  problem  of  untrained  staff  in 
LTC  facilities  and  the  high  rate  of  staff  turnover. 

Alternative  A :  The  city  should  work  with  the  State  in  devising  a  system  of 
incentive  reimbursement  for  care  of  the  elderly  where  exceptional  care  and 
programs  for  residents  is  evidenced. 

Alternative  B  :  Given  the  desperate  need  for  and  costliness  of  in-service  pro- 
grams, the  city  should  add  special  training  for  long-term  care  staff  to  its  educa- 
tional programs.  This  can  be  done  in  facilities  provided  by  the  city,  or  preferably, 
within  the  facilities  themselves. 

Alternative  C :  The  city  should  encourage  the  conmiunity  college  system,  trade 
schools,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  develop  practical  and  rele- 
vant courses  in  the  long-term  care  of  the  old  and  make  the.se  readily  available  to 
the  staffs  of  LTC  facilities  by  providing  some  tuition  funding. 

Issue  3:  The  rity  can  play  a  major  role  in  eliminating  the  barriers  between 
long-term  care  facility  and  community. 

Alternative  A:  The  city  must  mount  an  educational  or  discovery  program 
which  will  enconrace  agencies  and  programs  such  as  the  department  of  senior 
citizens  affairs,  R.S.V.P.,  foster  grandparent,  etc.,  to  reach  into  nursing  homes  and 
board  and  care  e.stahlisliments  on  a  systematic,  regular,  and  continuing  I)asis. 

Alternative  B  :  The  citv  should  facilitate  conferences  and  meetings  between  city 
and  countv  agencies  dealing  with  LTC  facilities,  professional  groups  (e.g.,  medi- 
cal, social  work,  etc.).  LTC  administrators  and  directors,  and  between  LTC  non- 
professionals and  volunteers.  . 

Alternative  C:  The  city  should  prepare  (on  a  continuing  up-dating  basis)  a 
newssheet  or  resource  bulletin  of  services  available  to  long-term  care  facilities 
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and  residents  (who,  what,  where,  when,  how,  how  much)  which  would  be  regu- 
larly sent  to  such  facilities.  Also,  the  city  should  prepare  a  descriptive  listing  of 
long-term  care  facilities  available  by  locale  to  the  public. 

Alternative  D :  The  city  should  train  a  cadre  of  persons  to  be  effective  con- 
sultants to  long-term  care  facilities,  especially  in  the  area  of  service  to  elderly 
residents. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  THE  AGED  ^ 
National  Picture 

Although  persons  over  65  years  constitute  only  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, they  represent  more  tlian  20  percent  of  admissions  to  mental  hospitals  and 
occupy  approximately  one-third  of  all  mental  hospital  beds. 

(1)  The  resident  population  of  State  and  county  mental  hospitals  shows  a 
steady  increase  with  age.  There  are  4  per  1,000  population  aged  45-54  ;  7  per  1,000 
aged  65-74  ;  and  10  per  1,000  aged  75  and  over  who  live  in  State  and  county  mental 
hospitals. 

(2)  It  is  estimated  that  3  million  persons  (about  15  percent)  over  age  65  living 
in  the  community  suffer  from  moderate  to  severe  psychiatric  impairment.  Of 
these,  two-thirds  function  adequately  with  community  or  family  supports  and 
one-third  are  as  sick  as  the  population  in  mental  hospitals. 

(3)  In  19(0,  3.6  percent  of  men  and  4.5  percent  of  women  age  65  and  over  were 
institutionalized.  Of  the  over  65,  120,000  are  in  mental  hospitals  and  370,000  are 
in  nursing  homes  with  mental  illness. 

(4)  Many  aged  patients  are  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  organic  brain  syndrome 
(OBS)  and  patients  given  this  diagnosis  usually  receive  little  or  no  treatment 
and  are  considered  to  have  a  poor  prognosis  with  hospitalization  until  death. 
Patients  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  functional  disorders  usually  receive  some 
form  of  treatment  and  have  a  much  better  prognosis.  In  the  United  States,  80 
percent  of  the  resident  mental  hospital  population  are  diagnosed  OBS  and  8.5 
percent  are  diagnosed  with  functional  disorders.  This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
United  Kingdom  where  43  percent  are  diagnosed  OBS  and  46  percent  are  diagnosed 
with  functional  disorders. 

(5)  While  persons  age  65  and  over  constitute  a  disproportionately  high  pro- 
portion of  inpatients,  there  are  relatively  few  who  are  psychiatric  outpatients. 
The  over  65  form  2  percent  of  the  outpatient  clinic  population,  2.6  percent  of  the 
day-care  population,  and  4  percent  of  the  community  health  center  population.  In 
most  cases,  the  ser^ace  rendered  involves  diagnosis,  not  treatment. 

(6)  Among  the  aged,  and  particularly  those  over  age  75  years,  physical  and 
mental  illnesses  tend  to  go  together.  Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  geriatric  mentally 
ill  patients  also  have  physical  ailments  severe  enough  to  interfere  with 
functioning. 

(7)  By  1975,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  2  million  people  aged  65  and  over 
who  need  psychiatric  services,  only  15  percent  to  20  percent  will  receive  needed 
services,  80  percent  to  85  percent  will  not. 

Los  Angbxes  Picture 

Statistics  from  the  Los  Angeles  City  Mental  Health  Department  show  that 
there  are  276,577  persons  age  60-plus  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  over  60 
population  makes  up  16  percent  of  the  total  city  population.  Nearly  55,000  of 
these  people,  roughly  20  percent,  are  considered  to  be  living  in  poverty.  The 
greatest  number  of  aged  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  live  in  the  Westlake  area. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health,  Bureau  of  Health  Facilities  and  Certifica- 
tion for  the  State  of  California,  indicates  that  there  are  84  nursing  homes,  12 
"L"  facilities,  and  304  residential  care  homes  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  There 
is  no  figure  stating  how  many  of  the  residents  in  these  facilities  are  aged.  Neither 
are  there  figures  to  show  which  residents  of  State  and  county  hospitals  are  from 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Table  I  shows  the  admissions  of  Los  Angeles  City  resi- 
dents to  Los  Angeles  County  Mental  Health  Services  for  outpatient  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  during  a  one  year  period.  The  Los  Angeles  figure  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  national  figure  (2.7  percent  versus  2.0  percent). 


1  Authors  :  Llssy  F.  Jarvik,  Ph.  D..  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  and  Irene  Morten- 
son  Burnside,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Southern  California. 
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ADMISSIONS  OF  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  RESIDENTS  TO  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  MENTAL  HEALTH 

SERVICES  (JULY  1970-JUNE  1971) 


Rehabilitation  services 
Age  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Outpatien 

t  services 

Number 

Percent 

303 

2.4 

1,406 

11.5 

2,460 

19.2 

5,938 

46.4 

2,277 

17.8 

349 

2.7 

1-11 303  2.4  1  0.1 

12-17 1,406  11.5  48  4.2 

18-24 2,460  19.2  156  18.7 

25-44 5,938  46.4  479  42.2 

45-64 2,277  17.8  428  37.7 

Over65 349  2.7  22  1.9 

Source:  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Mental  Health  Services,  Mental  Health  Service,  Evaluation  and  Research 
October  1972. 

This  table  al.'^o  shows  the  drastic  increase  in  mental  health  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices in  the  45-64  age  group  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  Los  Angeles,  aged  patients  in  nursing  homes  who  become  disturbed  or  un- 
manageable are  generally  sent  to  an  available  acute  psychiatric  unit.  Violent 
behavior  is  a  common  cause  for  such  transfers. 

Some  mentally  ill  aged  persons  in  the  community  are  seen  by  psychiatric  emer- 
gency teams  (PET).  Few  aged  use  the  community  mental  health  centers. 

In  California  there  are  intermediary  care  facilities  which  are  between  nursing 
homes  and  State  hospitals  in  the  level  of  care  provided.  These  facilities  are  called 
"L  "  facilities  and  are  locked.  The  aged  who  are  wanderers  or  dangerous  are  con- 
fined in  "L"  facilities.  Private  patients  who  cannot  be  handled  in  a  nursing  home 
and  whose  family  cannot  bear  the  stigma  associated  with  a  State  hospital  also  go 
to  "L"  facilities.  "L"  facilities  can  and  do  have  patients  below  the  age  of  60. 

Problems  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 

The  problems  of  mental  health  in  general  and  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in 
particular  are  many.  Among  the  aged,  some  problems  of  mental  health  are  the 
result  of  the  accumulation  of  the  years.  Others  reflect  the  problems  of  the  city 
and  society  at  large  but  seem  to  be  magnified  in  their  impact  on  this  older  popu- 
lation. Some  of  the  general  problems  of  mental  health  among  the  aged  are  pre- 
sented below  as  well  as  those  problems  particularly  relevant  to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

IN    GENERAL 

(1)  Mental  health  is  often  subsumed  under  the  general  category  of  health  (see 
Westlake  report,  1971  and  "Planning  for  the  Aging").  In  fact,  specific  mention  is 
made  of  mental  health  in  the  overview  on  health  in  the  "Planning  for  the  Aging" 
report.  The  post-White  House  conference  report  delineated  mental  health  in  the 
aged  separately  from  physical  health.  Los  Angeles  reports  have  not  followed  suit. 

(2)  There  tends  to  be  long-term  institutionalization  for  mental  illness  when 
the  individual  is  65  years  and  older.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  are :  (a)  associ- 
ated physical  illness;  (b)  once  admitted,  the  old  tend  to  be  ignored;  (c)  age 
automatically  given  poor  prognosis  ;  (d)  lack  of  early  diagnosis  and  lack  of  medi- 
cal sophistication  in  diagnosis;  (e)  aged  suspicious  of  psychiatry;  (f)  lack  of 
outreach  programs ;  (g)  unrecognized  depression.s. 

(3)  A  variety  of  environmental  stresses  may  act  as  precipitating  factors  for 
mental  illness  in  older  persons,  jtarticularly  in  those  aged  with  some  underlying 
organic  brain  syndrome  (OBS).  Persons  with  a  mild  degree  of  ORS  who  function 
adequately  may  be  shifted  into  hopelessness,  helplessness,  and  severe  mental  im- 
pairment by  many  stres.ses  including  the  following :  physical  illness,  relocation, 
disruption  of  family  equilibrium,  and  loss  of  significant  persons.  Prompt  inter- 
vention often  leads  to  remission  and  return  to  previous  level  of  functioning,  lack 
of  intervention,    to   chronicity. 

(4)  Intrap.sychic  istress  factors  may  particularly  predispose  the  aged  toward 
psychiatric  illness.  In  the  later  years,  individuals  must  modify  their  self-con- 
cepts due  to  (a)  declining  physical  and  mental  prowess;  (b)  declining  financial 
resources;  (c)  declining  social  resources;  (d)  inability  to  live  up  to  work  ethic 
with  loss  of  respect,  status  and  prestige;  (e)  increasing  dependency;  (f)  being 
left  out  of  mainstream  of  life  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
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(5)  Social  factors  encourage  the  sense  of  isolation  and  feelings  of  loneliness 
and  uselessness  among  the  aged.  Some  of  these  are  :  (a)  single  occupancy  housing 
in  declining  neighborhoods;  (b)  lack  of  transportation;  (c)  markedly  reduced 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment ;  (d)  crime  and  violence  ;  (e)  services  and 
skills  unwanted;  (f)  age  and  sex  stereotypes;  (g)  support  structure,  e.g.,  mar- 
riage leads  to  loss  of  income;  (h)  minorities  within  the  aged  minority. 

IN   LOS   ANGELES 

(1)  High  suicide  rate  among  elderly  white  males  (per  Westlake  report,  1971 
and  Los  Angeles  Times,  1973) . 

(2)  Alcoholism  (Westlake  report,  1971). 

(3)  Loneliness  and  alienation  among  the  aged  (per  Fellers,  1974). 

(4)  Inadequacies  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  psychosocial  care  available  for 
the  aged  in  nursing  homes,  "L"  facilities  (per  Schwartz,  Burnside,  1974)  ;  in 
board  and  care  homes  (Watts  Conference  on  Services  to  the  Black  Elderly,  1973). 

Policy  Issues  and  Alternatives 

Different  alternatives  may  suit  different  individuals.  All  should  include,  wher- 
ever appropriate,  multilingual  and  multiethnic  staflBng  as  well  as  expertise  for 
the  blind,  deaf,  and  asphasic.  All  should  offer  opportunities,  wherever  possible,  to 
volunteers,  high  school  and  college  students  and  particularly  to  senior  citizens, 
paid  and  unpaid.  Any  reasonable  program  will  be  expensive  and  a  heavy  burden 
upon  local  resources,  therefore,  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  possible 
assistance  available  through  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  terms  of  funds  and 
resources  (e.g.,  funds  under  Older  Americans  Act,  adult  services  title  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  general  revenue  sharing).  The  need  for  mental  health 
services  is  enormous  and  will  have  to  be  provided  for  separately  from  physical 
health  needs. 

Issue  1:  The  availability  of  comprehensive  health  services,  including  mental 
health  services,  should  he  increased  for  senior  citizens  of  Los  Angeles. 

Alternative  A  :  As  part  of  multigenerational  programs. 

Alternative  B  :  Through  special  senior  center  programs. 

Alternative  C  :  Through  medical  center  programs. 

Alternative  D  :  Through  community  center  programs. 

Any  alternative  should  provide,  as  recommended  by  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging :  "Assessment  of  health  :  education  to  preserve  health  ;  appro- 
priate preventive  and  outreach  services ;  all  physical,  mental,  social  and  support- 
ive services  neces.sary  to  maintain  or  restore  health  ;  rehabilitation  ;  maintenance 
and  long-term  care  when  disability  occurs."  Mental  health  services  should  include 
psychotherapies,  milieu  therapies,  and  a  variety  of  other  approaches  as  well  as 
drug  therapy. 

Issue  2 :  Senior  citisens  should  be  helped  to  live  independently,  if  they  so  desire, 
by  providing  supportive  community  services. 

Alternative  A:  Services  can  be  brought  to  senior  citizen's  home  (e.g.  visiting 
nurse,  homemaker,  medical-psychiatric  team,  meals-on-wheels,  etc. ) . 

Alternative  B  :  Senior  citizens  can  be  transported  to  service  locations  (by 
organized  volunteers,  paid  individuals,  group  transport). 

Alternative  C :  Services  can  be  made  available  within  an  easily  accessible 
community  (consider  age-integrated  and  age-segregated  communities). 

Alternative  D :  Services  can  be  reached  via  "hotline''. 

Any  alternative  should  include  provisions  for  safety  within  the  milieu  (e.g. 
protection  again  home  accidents)  and  protection  against  crimes  of  violence; 
provision  for  crisis  intervention  with  special  emphasis  on  effects  of  bereavement, 
fear  of  death,  prevention  of  suicide  and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  depression ; 
facilities  for  day  hospital  stay,  night  hospital  stay,  and  short-term  stay  (e.g. 
caretaker's  vacation)  as  well  as  provisions  for  monitoring  and  ongoing  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  programs. 

Issue  S:  Care  facilities  should  be  upgraded  to  insure  a  "life  with  dignity"  and 
free  of  discrimination. 

Alternative  A  :  By  surveillance  of  city  inspectors. 

Alternative  B :  By  surveillance  projects  for  high  school,  college  students, 
and/or  senior  citizens. 

Alternative  C  :  By  educating  senior  citizens  to  demand  that  specific  standards 
of  care  are  delivered. 

Alternative  D  :  By  training. 
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(Alternative  E :  By  changing  the  attitudes  of  tlie  public,  professionals,  and 
senior  citizens  toward  tlie  iiKed  through  educational  programs  on  development 
and  aging  throughout  the  life  span.  This  educational  process  should  begin  at  the 
elementary  school  level. 

Alternative  F :  By  reconsidering  what  kinds  of  facilities  are  l)est  equipped  to 
handle  geriatric  psychopathology. 
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Resources  in  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Senior  Citizens,  601  S.  Kingsley  Drive,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90005. 

Information  and  Referral  Service  of  TjOS  Angeles  County,  621  S.  Virgil  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90005. 

Social  Security  Administration,  227-1111. 

Employment — Offering  or  Wanting :  Continuing  Employment  and  Activity  for 
the  Retired  ;  ask  for  Clorice  Grandle,  387-8065. 

Legal  Aid  :  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center,  4S3-3990. 

Housing,  Cliurchman's  Foundation,  3737  San  Fernando  Road,  Glendale,  Calif. 
91204. 

Nutrition — Hot  Meals,  Hot  Meal  Service,  Call :  Program  of  Retired  Citizens  (ad- 
ministered by  Child  Care  and  Development  Center)  ;  ask  for  Peggy  Best, 
383-0044. 

Education  :  Career  and  Continuing  Education  (Adult  Education),  Division  of  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools.  450  N.  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90012 ;  ask  for 
Marion  Maishall.  0S7-4731  ext.  2731. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  Service  to  Shut-ins,  5923  South  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90047 ;  Betty  Gay,  Director,  752-4107. 

Volunteer  Programs :  For  information  on  the  Retired  Seniors  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram, Peace  Corps,  Vista,  Score,  or  Foster  Grandparents,  call  Action,  1333 
Westwood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024,  824-7742. 

Clubs  and  Organizations :  Los  Ange'es  County  Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, Senior  Citizens  Unity,  155  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
!X)01.-,  749-6911  ext.  111. 

Senior  Citizens  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Inc.,  427  West  5th  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90013,  624-6467. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP)  and  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association  (NRTA),  215  Long  Beach  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802. 
432-5781. 

California  League  of  Senior  Citizens,  1031  South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  9001.".  74!>-7686. 

International  Senior  Citizens  Association,  11753  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90025,  472^704. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  care  of  Mr.  James  Carbray,  10766  Home- 
land Ave.,  Whittier.  Calif.  90603.  043-0723. 

Los  Angeles  Citv  Federation  of  Clubs,  3191  West  4th  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90005;    Senior   Citizens   Section— Tom   Murphy,    Supervisor,  380-3807. 
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TRANSPORTATION,  LAND-USE  PLANNING,  AND  THE  AGED' 

National  Pictube 

Discussions  of  transportation  often  confuse  the  ends  and  the  means.  Transpor- 
tation, simply  defined,  is  a  process  of  providing  access  between  given  locations. 
This  access  to  needed  goods  and  services  is  the  end.  The  attainment  of  access,  the 
means,  does  not  necessarily  require  the  transporting  of  people. 

American  cities  have  developed  over  the  past  40  years  around  an  automobile- 
dominated  transportation  system.  Los  Angeles  provides  a  particularly  vivid 
example  of  this  freeway  life  style.  The  result  has  been  a  sprawling,  low-density 
population  development,  where  the  shopping,  recreation,  employment,  and  serv- 
ice centers  are  functionally  and  spatially  separated.  The  basic  link  between  these 
centers  and  people's  homes  is  the  automobile.  This  system  works,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  the  most  efficient  one.  It  is  especially  ineffective  with  regard  to  the  needs 
and  activity  patterns  of  the  old  and  dependent.  Nationally,  transportation  prob- 
lems for  older  people  revolve  around  a  combination  of:  (1)  the  individual's 
abilities  and  resources,  (2)  the  geographic  location,  (3)  the  location  of  needed 
goods  and  services,  and  (4)  the  various  travel  modes  which  connect  locations. 

In  more  detail,  this  means  that  low  income  among  the  aged  reduces  the  ability 
to  own  and  operate  an  automobile.  Nationally,  only  54  percent  of  the  older  popu- 
lation own  or  operate  their  own  automobiles  compared  to  83  percent  among  the 
general  population.  In  Los  Angeles  the  figures  are  comparable. 

Public  transportation  systems,  if  available  at  all,  often  have  been  planned 
without  consideration  for  the  particular  service  access  problems  of  older  people. 
Mass  transit  services  are  oriented  to  journey-to-work  trips.  Not  well  served  by 
these  routes  in  many  cases  are  shopping  centers,  hospitals,  and  service  centers, 
which  are  centers  of  importance  to  the  older  population. 

The  design  and  service  features  of  transportation  modes  pose  added  problems 
for  the  aged.  As  people  grow  older,  many  experience  a  reduction  in  driving  and 
ambulatory  skill.  Fast-moving  traffic  on  freeways  and  traffic  congestion  become 
serious  threats  to  actual  or  perceived  driving  ability.  Many  older  people  who 
own  automobiles  tend  to  use  them  only  during  nonpeak  traffic  hours  and  not  at 
night.  Some  may  choose  not  to  drive  at  all.  Several  States  have  imposed  strict 
driver  licensing  standards  which  may  disenfranchise  drivers  because  of  age 
alone.  In  California,  these  criteria  are  applied  selectively,  on  an  individual  basis. 
Insurance  companies  similarly  often  impose  substantial  premiums,  if  not  policy 
cancellations,  on  older  people.  Traffic  lights  and  traffic  flow  become  problems  for 
older  people  given  their  diminished  sensory  acuity,  slowness  of  response  and 
declining  physical  strength.  Public  buses  by  virtue  of  their  step-up-and-into  design 
and  their  tight  stop  and  go  scheduling  make  it  difficult  for  as  many  as  15  per- 
cent of  the  older  population  to  use  this  means  of  transportation  without  assist- 
ance. Also,  many  older  people  are  reluctant  to  make  transfers  or  travel  for  more 
than  30  minutes.  Finally  transportation  services  must  be  thought  of  in  terms 
as  both  convenience  and  suitability  at  the  point  of  system  access  and  at  the 
point  of  destination.  As  an  example  living  one  block  from  a  bus  line  may  mean 
little  if  that  bus  would  get  the  individual  no  closer  than  six  blocks  to  the  desired 
facility  or  service  destination. 

Overall  about  one-third  of  the  elderly  poor  and  one-fifth  of  the  near  poor  have 
substantial  transportation  problems. 

Los  Angeles  Pictube 

Transportation  services  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  public  transit-dependent  popu- 
lation, that  is,  those  without  automobiles,  is  the  focus  of  this  section.  This  includes 
about  54  percent  of  the  older  population  in  Los  Angeles.  The  availability  and 
quality  of  these  transit  services  are  described  here. 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  (SCRTD)  is  the  major  bus  com- 
pany providing  service  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Many  smaller  companies 
operate  in  neighboring  incorporated  areas  that  interface  with  SCRTD  system. 
Only  within  the  past  few  years  has  SCRTD  received  public  revenue  subsidization. 
Most  operational  expenses  are  obtained  from  fees.  A  reduced  fare  program  is 
available  for  senior  citizens  permitting  a  10-cent  reduction  in  the  basic  fare.  This 
bus  company  generally  uses  the  standard  40  to  50  passenger  vehicle  characterized 
by  narrow  doors  and  step  up  design.  Minibuses  do  operate  in  the  central  business 
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district.  These  have  smaller  passenger  capacity  and  they  continue  to  feature 
similar  boarding  obstacles. 

SCRTD  buses  are  generally  routed  along  major  arterial  streets  and  travel  at 
headways  varying  from  30  to  60  minutes  during  nonpeak  hours.  Within  those 
areas  of  Los  Angeles  which  presently  contain  the  highest  density  of  older  people, 
bus  services  are  within  walking  distances  of  less  than  six  blocks.  However,  in 
suburban  areas,  particularly  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  walking  distances  fre- 
quently exceed  1  mile.  Under  the  SCRTU  proposed  metropolitan  rapid  tran.sit 
system,  and  the  all-bus  system  alternative  proposal,  bus  services  would  be  modi- 
fied to  be  within  approximately  one-half  mile  walking  distance  for  up  to  98.6 
percent  of  the  expected  aged  population. 

Taxicab  companies  provide  the  other  major  component  of  Los  Angeles  public 
transit  services.  The  Yellow  Cab  Company  with  over  600  cabs  dominated  this 
field,  although  there  are  many  smaller  operating  companies.  Recent  developments 
in  the  city  with  respect  to  franchise  laws  and  districts  is  expected  to  improve 
taxi  service,  while  al.so  permitting  the  operation  of  local  area  jitney  services. 

Cab  fares  on  a  per-mile  basis  in  Los  Angeles  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
Nation.  The  ratio  for  taxicabs  to  population  is  0.4  cabs  per  1,000  persons  through- 
out the  city.  In  poverty  areas,  this  ratio  climbs  to  as  high  as  9  per  1,000  in  the 
Watts  area.  It  apijears  that  low-income  areas  make  higher  use  of  taxi  services 
in  spite  of  their  high  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxi  service  in  the  outlying  areas 
of  the  city  is  generally  absent. 

Street  furniture  as  an  element  in  the  pedestrian  traflSc  network  is  generally 
absent  in  Los  Angeles.  Benches  at  bus  stops  are  available  at  major  transit  stops, 
but  most  have  no  benches.  Bus  benches  are  provided  by  commercial  advertising 
companies,  not  by  the  transit  authority  or  the  city.  Shelters  for  protection  from 
sun,  rain,  and  wind  are  virtually  never  provided  at  bus  stops. 

Specialized  bus  services  at  present  are  limited  to  minibus  services  funded  by 
Federal  revenues  through  local  organizations.  These  are  used  to  transport  special 
populations,  such  as  the  aged,  for  special  purposes — to  senior  citizen  centers,  food 
services,  etc.  These  services  are  expected  to  expand  as  nutrition  programs  develop 
throughout  the  city.  Priority  for  these  programs  will  go  to  poverty  areas. 

Problems  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  response  to  the  transportation  problems  of  older  people  has 
left  many  gaps  in  service  quality. 

Subsidized  services,  i.e.,  reduced  fares  on  existing  transit  systems,  has  been 
shown  to  increase  the  number  of  riders  somewhat,  but  it  still  leaves  older  people 
the  task  of  relying  on  a  service  that  may  be  poorly  routed  with  respect  to  the 
desired  trip  startiug  point  and/or  destination.  This  policy  also  does  not  remove 
(he  design  and  service  barriers  imposed  by  the  bus  steps  and  quick  stops.  Further 
administrative  policy  which  requires  that  a  rider  obtain  a  reduced  fare  card  has 
created  needless  obstacles  for  the  older  consumer  of  the  bus  service.  The  SCRTD 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  has  minimized  this  problem  by  now  requiring  only  a 
medicare  card  for  identification. 

Ancillary  services,  i.e.,  demand  scheduled  minibuses,  low-cost  services,  and 
volunteer  drivers  have  been  directed  principally  at  low-income  target  populations 
in  the  model  cities  and  community  action  program  areas.  For  the  mo.st  part,  these 
services  are  designed  to  provide  alternatives  to  the  nonexistent  or  inconvenient 
mass  transit  service.  Travel  needs  a.ssociated  with  health  services  have  received 
the  major  attention  under  these  programs.  Recently,  demand  scheduled  services 
have  been  expanded  to  a  wider  income  range  among  older  people  under  title  III 
funds  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  through  transportation  grants.  Except  in 
small  communities,  the.«e  services  help  but  are  pervasive  enough  to  be  available  to 
all  older  people.  Equally  important  the.se  services  continue  to  have  their  major 
concern  for  health-related  travel  demand. 

The  shortcomings  of  these  systems,  as  in  transportation  planning  generally, 
stems  from  a  focus  on  transporting  people,  rather  than  on  providing  access.  This 
is  typified  by  statements  such  as  "The  bus  system  in  town  runs  between  the 
shopping  centers  but  it  does  not  go  where  it  is  needed — to  the  social  agencies  and 
health  facilities."  A  transportation  problem  is  created  by  choosing  to  access  a 
poor  location.  In  other  words,  site  selection  and  land  use  planning  can  and  do 
have  important,  and  often  overlooked,  effects  on  transportation  needs.  Site  selec- 
tion criteria  which  are  aimed  at  reducing  access  problems  should  be  considered 
essential   to  transportation  planning.   Obviously  it  is  not  feasible  to  relocate 
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supormarkets  or  hospitals.  It  is  possible  to  establish  satellite  service  centers, 
storefront  offices,  aucl  neighborhood  clinics  which  are  easily  accessible  by  walk- 
ing or  existing  transit  sei'vices. 

Policy  Issues  and  Alternatives 

Improving  the  quality  of  transportation  services  for  older  people  requires 
consideration  of  at  least  the  three  major  policy  areas  outlined  here.  The  alterna- 
tives proposed  need  not  be  considered  as  mutually  exclusive. 

Issue  1:  Older  people  ought  to  he  assured  access  to  shopping  and  convenience 
services. 

Alternative  A :  Housing  facilities  for  older  people  should  be  developed  only  in 
locations  which  are  within  walking  distance  to  needed  services,  unless  daily 
transportation  services  are  easily  available. 

Alternative  B :  Shopping  centers  should  operate  scheduled  minibus  services  to 
neighborhoods  within  their  service  area.  These  buses  could  be  available  to  all 
area  residents. 

Alternative  C :  The  city,  or  transit  district,  should  operate  scheduled  minibus 
service  in  all  neighborhoods  of  the  city.  These  buses  should  be  routed  in  relation 
to  convenience  shopping-trip  destinations. 

Alternative  D :  Taxicab  or  jitney  services  for  older  persons  should  be 
subsidized. 

Issue  2:  Older  people  ought  to  he  assured  access  to  cityivide  services  and 
facilities. 

Alternative  A:  Governmental  services  such  as  social  security,  human  resources 
development,  and  public  social  services  should  have  small  neighborhood  offices 
located  within  shopping  centers  which  provide  all  services. 

Alternative  B  :  Modify,  as  appropriate,  the  existing  fleet  of  SCRTD  buses  in 
order  to  remove  the  design  barrier  created  by  the  high  boarding  steps. 

Alternative  C :  Improve  mass  transit  services  for  older  people  by  nonpeak 
hour  route  adjustments  in  those  areas  which  have  a  high  density  of  older  people, 
and  in  locations  where  trip  destination  may  be  inconveniently  sited  relative  to 
existing  bus  lines. 

Alternative  D :  Permit  lane-controlled  reduced  freeway  driving  speeds  during 
nonpeak  hours  on  each  area  freeway.  This  ought  to  make  older  persons  less  fear- 
ful of  freeway  driving,  while  also  being  safer  for  them  and  for  others. 

Issue  3:  Older  people  ought  to  he  assured  access  to  health-related  facilities. 

Alternative  A :  The  city,  or  transit  district,  should  provide  an  area  specific 
demand  scheduled  minibus,  or  medi-cab  service  for  health-related  travel. 

Alternative  B  :  Existing  taxicab  services  should  be  subsidized  in  order  to  pro- 
vide health  trip  services  for  older  people. 

Alternative  C  :  Provide  neighborhood-based  health  clinics  operated  by  area 
hospitals  and  located  in  or  near  shopping  centers. 
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LEISURE  AND  THE  OLDER  ADULT ^ 
National  Picture 

There  is  no  facet  of  human  behavior  which  holds  greater  potential  for  abund- 
ant living  than  does  the  use  of  leisure.  Yet  there  is  perhaps  no  other  facet  which 
is  less  understood  or  more  underrated. 

Leisure  has  been  defined  as  "a  state  of  mind :  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  and 
gratification  ...  as  long  as  man  achieves  this  feeling,  he  achieves  leisure" 
(de  Grazia).  Leisure  must  be  considered  as  an  individual  feeling.  The  individ- 
ual's ability  to  understand  his  alternatives  determines  his  choices.  Furthermore, 
his  ability  to  develop  alternatives  and  to  make  choices  is  extended  by  education 
and  experience. 


1  Authors:   Virginia   Boyack,    Cand.,   Ph.    D.,   and   Tillman   Hall,   Ph.    D.,  University   of 
Southern  California. 
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People  gradually  expand  the  time  they  spend  at  leisure  as  they  grow  older 
(Riiey  and  Foner,  l!)tJ8).  In  our  work-oriented  society,  there  is-  considerable 
concern  about  what  replaces  work  upon  retirement.  Can  leisure  roles  supplant 
the  work  roleV  Can  leisure  endeavors  provide  the  individual  with  the  same 
type  of  self-respect,  ego  satisfaction,  and  identity  which  he  or  she  enjoyed 
from  former  employment  or  home  maintenance  responsibilities V  These  are  ques- 
tions which  must  be  studied  and  for  which  answers  must  be  provided. 

The  elements  of  leisure,  as  stated  by  .Max  Kaplan  are:  (1)  an  antitheses  to 
work  as  an  economic  function;  (2)  a  pleasant  expectation  and  recollection:  (3) 
a  minimum  of  involuntary  social-role  obligations;  (4)  a  psychological  percep- 
tion of  ireedom  ;  (5)  a  ciosc  relation  to  values  of  the  culture,  and  the  inclusion 
of  an  entire  range  from  inconsequence  and  insignificance  to  weightiness  and 
importance;  and  (6)  often,  but  not  necessary,  an  activity  characterized  by  the 
element  of  play. 

According  to  Havighurst,  the  use  of  time  will  constitute  the  meaning  of  the 
last  phase  of  the  individual's  life — worthy  or  unworthy,  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 
If  the  individual  is  fortunate,  it  (leisure)  will  lead  to  individual  fulfillment 
and  give  meaning  to  live,  de  Beauvoir  states,  "It  is  the  meaning  that  men 
attribute  to  their  life  ...  it  is  their  entire  system  of  values  that  define  the 
meaning  and  the  value  of  old  age." 

During  the  past  few  years,  throughout  the  United  States,  billions,  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  medicare,  social  security,  nutrition,  low-cost  housing,  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  older  Americans.  Under  no  circumstances  could 
one  find  fault  with  these  expenditures  as  they  have  been  allocated,  basically, 
for  survival  needs.  In  fact,  such  expenditures  are  a  mere  pittance  of  what 
should  be  spent  in  the  provision  of  .some  options  for  meeting  the  health,  financial. 
and  housing  needs  of  our  older  citizens.  Very  little  attention,  however,  has  been 
directed  toward  the  provision  of  options  for  the  older  person's  time. 

In  1900  there  were  3  million  Americans  aged  65  years  of  age  and  over,  which 
comprised  4  percent  of  our  population.  Today,  only  74  years  later,  we  have 
approximately  21  million  Americans  aged  65  years  and  over,  which  constitutes 
10  percent  of  the  total  population.  To  put  it  in  another  perspective,  since  1900 
our  total  U.S.  population  has  grown  300  percent — our  over-65  population  has 
grown  almost  700  percent.  This  is  an  accelerating  trend  which  will  experience 
even  more  rapid  growth  as  medical  researchers  solve  the  problems  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  .stroke. 

With  retirement  coming  for  so  many  people  at  65  years  or  thereabouts,  we  face 
a  situation  in  which  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  adult  population  will  be 
nonproductive  and  within  a  few  years  futurologists  tell  us  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  an  adult  population  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  persons  above  the 
age  of  20  years  will  be  considered  nonproductive.  In  absolute  numbers,  this  means 
a  society  in  which  some  25  million  people  have  no  serious  work  to  do  and  no 
significant  role,  if  the  current  trend  continues. 

One  day  a  man  is  64  years  of  age — the  next  day  he  is  65  years  old!  Overnight 
he  is  too  old  to  continue  his  work  role.  The  problem  created  by  enforced  retire- 
ment will  have  to  be  resolved,  and  changes  are  occurring.  The  retirement  age 
comes  earlier  in  this  era  than  ever  before  in  history.  The  average  retiree  may 
have  14  years  in  retirement — 14  years  of  nonwork  time — 40  additional  hours 
each  week. 

Compulsory  retirement ;  elongation  of  the  expected  life  span ;  reduction  of 
work  opportunities :  loss  of  social  status  and  contacts  because  of  withdrawal 
from  jobs:  difficult  housing  conditions:  lessened  financial  wherewithal:  and 
little  preparation  for  fulfilling  use  of  the  increased  leisure  hours— all  combine 
to  produce  a  large  population  of  potentially  lonely,  frustrated  persons  with  a 
large  number  of  uncommitted  hours.  The  options  they  have  developed  for  use 
of  time  may  help  either  to  provide  important  social  and  psychological  ad.iu.st- 
ments  or  mav  condemn  them  to  an  extended  period  of  "grnveyard  watching". 

The  Administration  tm  Aging  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  nnd 
Welfare  are  encouraging  State  offices  of  aging  and  county  and  city  governments 
to  f)romote  leisure  and  recreational  programs  for  older  adults.  Considerable 
amounts  of  Federal  monevs  are  available  as  "seeding  funds"  for  initiating  such 
programs.  A  few  examples  of  federally  funded  jirograms  are:  green  thumb,  green 
lisrhi-  foster  erandparents.  retired  seniors  volunteer  program,  and  meals-on- 
wheels.  In  addition,  private  foundations,  industry,  religious  and  service  orga- 
nizations, and  i.rivate  citizens  have  been  in.strumental  in  planning  and  supporting 
worthwhile  recreation  programs  for  older  adults.  However,  there  are  countless 
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numbers  of  older  adults  who  exist  in  isolation  uninvolved  in  anything  that 
might  add  meaning  to  their  lives. 

The  subject  of  leisure  seems  to  be  of  small  concern  to  most  planners.  The  fact 
that  society  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  leisure  era  and  that  there  will  Ije 
more  leisure  time  for  more  people  in  the  future,  dravfs  relatively  little  attention 
either  from  government  or  from  ruc  individual  himself.  Even  the  planners  for 
the  1972  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  did  not  consider  leisure  of  significant 
import  to  devote  more  than  a  token  consideration  to  the  problems  and  needs 
of  senior  adults  during  their  imcommitted  time. 

The  number  of  retired  individuals  is  increasing  and  with  this  increase  is 
coming  a  startling  demand  upon  leisure  services. 

Lob  Angeles  Picture 

The  population  of  older  adults  65  years  of  age  and  older  in  Los  Angeles  City  is 
reported  at  283,052,  or  10.1  percent  of  the  total  population.  This  older  population 
represents  diverse  ethnic,  socioeconomic,  educational,  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
It  is  further  reported  that  51,597,  or  19.1  percent  of  this  older  population,  live  at 
the  poverty  level  (less  than  $2,119  if  alone,  and  less  than  $2,G62  if  as  a  couple). 
Based  upon  national  figures,  approximately  5  percent  of  the  older  population  are 
homebound  and  only  20  percent  have  any  interference  with  their  mobility  (see 
DHEW  publication" No.  (SRS)  72-20006).  Los  Angeles  City's  older  population 
conforms  to  the  stated  national  norms. 

Los  Angeles  City  has  a  large  population  of  diversified  ethnic  groups.  Of  the 
total  population  of  Los  Angeles  City,  the  ethnic  distribution  is  reported  as  :  Black, 
17.3  percent ;  Mexican-American,  18.4  percent :  mixed,  non-Caucasian  (other  than 
Black  or  Mexican-American),  4  percent;  and  Caucasian,  60  percent. 

There  are  particular  areas  in  Los  Angeles  City  which  have  been  identified  as 
pockets  of  high  density  of  older  residents.  Tho.se  areas  are:  Hollywood-West 
Hollywood,  Central  Los  Angeles,  Wilshire  District,  South  Central  Los  Angeles, 
East  Los  Angeles,  Inglewood,  West  Adams,  North  Hollywood,  Canoga  Park,  Van 
Nuys,  Sunland,  Venice,  and  San  Pedro. 

Los  Angeles  is  unique  not  only  in  the  diversity  of  its  population  but  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  diversity  of  the  problems  of  older  residents.  We  shall  only  direct 
the  attention  of  this  paper,  however,  to  those  problems  relating  to  the  leisure 
endeavors  of  the  older  adult  residing  within  the  city  boundaries. 

Los  Angeles  Resources 

Los  Angeles  City  has  the  tremendous  challenge  of  providing  services  which  can 
encourage,  teach,  and  guide  our  older  citizens  to  more  effective  recreative  en- 
deavors. The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  currently  providing  services  which  do  meet 
some  of  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  older  adults. 

(1)   Los  Angeles  City  Recreation  and  Parks  Department: 

(a)  There  are  16  full-time  senior  citizen  centers  operated  by  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Recreation  and  Parks  Department.  They  provide  facilities,  equipment,  and 
leadership  for  recreation  activities  and  leisure-time  programs.  These  are  open 
to  all  older  adults  on  a  daily  scheduled  basis,  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
reported  at  approximately  5,000.  In  addition,  there  are  76  community  recreation 
centers  which  provide  some  program  options  for  older  adults. 

(b)  The  department  also  sponsors  the  Federation  of  Senior  Citizen  Clubs  of 
Los  Angeles  City,  which  has  335  clubs  representing  a  membership  of  80,000  older 
adults  over  55  years  of  age. 

(c)  The  department  maintains  numerous  public  parks  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. This  would  include  opportunity,  facilities,  and  equipment  which  are  avail- 
able to  the  older  adult  as  well.  Such  resources  include  locations  for  rest, 
relaxation,  .socializing,  meditation,  game-playing,  and  outdoor  special  events. 

(d)  The  department  has  been  awarded  a  grant  for  $419,000  through  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Office  of  Aging  to  fund  a  nutrition  program  at  13  different  sites 
in  Los  Angeles  City.  This  program  will  provide  hot  meals  for  1,300  older  adults, 
5  days  a  week,  for  12  months.  The  older  participant  will  pay  $.60  per  meal. 

(e")  The  department  sponsors  the  retired  senior  volunteer  prosrram  for  Los 
Angeles  City,  which  is  supported  in  part  hy  a  grant  from  Action,  and  m  part  by 
local  organizations  and  agencies.  j   i*    ^     • 

(f)  The  department  spon.sors  several  city  wide  events  for  older  adults  during 
the  year  .such  as  picnics,  talent  shows,  bridge  tournaments,  arts  and  crafts 
exhibits,  and  leadership  seminars. 
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(2)  Continuing  education:  Many  courses  of  instruction  and  opportunities  for 
learning  during  one's  leisure  time  are  available  to  older  adults  throughout  the 
Los  Angeles  City  area.  Such  programs  are  sponsored  by:  (1)  Los  Angeles  City 
Unified  School  District,  Division  of  Career  and  Continuing  Education;  (2)  Los 
Angeles  Community  College  District:  (3)  local  universities  and  colleges;  and  (4) 
religious,  service,  and  private  organizations.  An  example  of  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram developed  to  reach  the  homebound  is  the  tele-class  program  offered  by 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Unified  School  District,  Division  of  Career  and  Continuing 
Education. 

(.3)  Other  special  services:  Many  other  organizations,  institutions,  and  agen- 
cies offer  special  services  to  the  older  adult  such  as  leisure  coun.seling,  informa- 
tion referral,  and  programs  of  general  and  specific  recreation  and  leisure 
interests.  Religious  centers  are  especially  well  situated  to  plan  and  implement 
programs  of  special  interest  to  older  adults.  An  example  of  a  well-planned  pro- 
gram is  that  offered  through  the  Los  Angeles  City  Library  system,  which  pro- 
vides onsite  and  outreach  programs  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  adults. 

Problems  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 

The  development  of  and  participation  in  leisure-time  endeavors  has  been 
identified  as  a  major  area  of  concern  in  meeting  the  needs  of  older  adults.  It  is  a 
concern  which  needs  greater  attention  from  all  levels  of  community  organiza- 
tions. It  is  well  documented  that  what  the  individual  does  with  his  time  can  very 
well  determine  that  individual's  maintenance  of  sound  mental  and  physical 
health.  According  to  Dr.  Rusk,  "We  are  now  in  a  position  of  curing  many  diseases 
and  to  get  people  well,  only  to  see  many  drop  back  into  illness  through  the  ma- 
lignancy of  idleness." 

Though  there  are  some  very  worthwhile  programs  in  the  Los  Angeles  City 
area,  they  relate  to  only  a  small  segment  of  the  entire  population  of  older  adults. 
Leadership  must  be  provided  for  the  development  of  programs  which  provide 
opportunities  for  the  older  adult  to  recognize  his  or  her  potentials  and  strengths, 
to  develop  "cope-ability,"  and  to  maintain  sound  mental  and  physical  health. 
Specific  problems  in  providing  leisure-time  options  for  older  adults  in  Los  Angeles 
City  revolve  around  the  need  for  the  following  : 

1.  Increased  numbers  of  centers  which  provide  not  only  more  options  for  leisure- 
time  endeavors,  but  also  information  and  counseling  about  alternatives  for  role 
maintenance  after  retirement ; 

2.  Provision  of  meaningful  outreach  programs  planned  for,  and  with,  the  home- 
liound  in  an  effort  to  assist  them  in  the  development  of  alternatives  for  living 
with  enforced  leisure ; 

3.  Provision  of  easy  access  to  transportation  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  pro- 
grams of  educational  and  recreational  value  ; 

4.  Adaptation  of  existing  community  leisure  and  recreation  facilities  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  the  older  adult ; 

5.  Coordination  of  existing  community  resources,  human  and  physical,  such 
as  facilities,  funds,  staff,  equipment,  and  the  senior  adult,  so  as  to  effectively  and 
economically  provide  a  leisure  delivery  service  system  based  upon  citywide 
cooperation ; 

(5.  Provision  of  qualified,  well-trained  staff  to  work  at  every  level  with  the  older 
adult  in  the  determination  of  what  is  needed  and  who  should  provide  it: 

7.  Increased  availability  of  transportation  for  the  older  citizen.  Public  trans- 
portation is  not  readily  available  in  the  complex,  wide.spread  boundaries  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  area.  Family  members  are  often  dispersed  over  a  considerably 
extended  geograjjliic  area.  Leisure-time  endeavors,  more  often  than  not,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  availability  of  transportation.  All  of  the  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties which  are  available  may  be  of  no  import  if  one  cannot  get  to  that  opportunity. 
The  energy  crisis  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  review  our  concepts  about  trans- 
portation and  the  delivery  of  leisure  services  to  older  citizens.  There  will 
have  to  l)e  more  consideration  given  to  local  neighborhood  and  community  pro- 
vision of  leisure-time  options,  not  only  for  the  older  adult,  but  also  for  every 
other  age  group. 

Policy  Issues  and  Alternatives 

Issue  1:  People  need  to  hecome  better  prepared  for  the  use  of  time  upon 
retirement. 
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Alternative  A:  Offer  more  effective  preretirement  programs  through  educa- 
tional institutions,  business  and  industrial  enterprises,  and  community  organiza- 
tions. 

Alternative  B :  Develop  public  programs  for  television  or  radio  distribution 
which  will  build  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  planning  for  retirement. 

Alternative  C  :  Circulate  information  about  retirement  planning  and  programs 
of  educational  significance  through  all  avenues  of  the  media. 

Issue  2:  Opportunities  need  to  be  provided  for  children,  young  adults,  and 
middle-aged  individuals  to  develop  leisure  interests  and.  skills  with  lifespan 
value. 

Alternative  A  :  Develop  curriculums  at  all  levels  of  education  which  will  expose 
students  to  an  understanding  of  human  development  and  aging.  Special  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  necessity  of  maintenance  of  sound  mental  and  physical 
health  throughout  the  lifespan. 

Alternative  B :  Explore  new  approaches  to  motivating  older  adults. 
Alternative  C :  Organize  educational  programs  which  are  relevant  in  meeting 
the  particular  needs  and  interests  of  older  adults. 

Issue  3:  Planners  need  to  find  out  what  the  older  adult  really  wants  in  the  way 
of  leisure-time  options,  which  then  can  be  provided  by  community  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations. 

Alternative  A :  Convene  special  information-gathering  meetings  in  areas  which 
have  a  large  proportion  of  older  population. 

Alternative  B :  Conduct  door-to-door  surveys  using  volunteers  as  the  data 
gatherers. 

Alternative  C :  Suggest  programs  involving  the  neighborhood,  using  whatever 
facilities  or  sites  which  are  frequented  most  regularly  by  older  adults. 

Issue  4-'  Community  resources  need  to  be  identified,  mobilized,  and  coordinated 
in  meeting  the  leisure-time  needs  of  old  adults. 

Alternative  A :  Initiate  identification,  mobilization,  and  coordination  of  re- 
sources at  the  local  level  through  cooperative  efforts  of  those  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  which  offer  services  to  the  older  adult.  (The  initiative 
should  be  taken  by  the  local  recreation  leadership. ) 

Alternative  B  :  Identify  a  local  agency,  institution,  or  organization  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  identification,  mobilization,  and  coordination  of  information 
and  action. 

Issue  5:  Increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  leisure-time  options  for  older 
adults. 

Alternative  A :  Provide,  through  public  subsidy,  a  system  of  transportation 
readily  available  to  older  adults  to  centers  of  leisure-time  programs  and  events. 
Alternative  B  :  Provide  an  outreach  program  for  the  delivery  of  leisure  service 
to  those  of  limited  mobility. 

Alternative  C :  Allow  for  client  participation  in  program  development,  so  as 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  older  resident  in  a  given  community. 

Alternative  D :  Adapt  existing  public  and  private  recreation  facilities  to  more 
effectively  serve  the  needs  of  older  adults,  especially  those  with  chronic  or  handi- 
capped conditions. 

Alternative  E  :  Provide  more  opportunities  for  employment  of  older  adults  in 
leadership  roles  with  recreation  agencies. 

Alternative  F :  Provide  a  method  by  which  there  is  continuous  exchange  of 
resources  and  information  between  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations 
responsible  for  leisure-time  services  to  older  adults. 

Issue  6:  The  energy  crisis  presents  special  problems  for  the  older  aduUs  who 
wish  to  participate  in  special  leisure  endeavors.  Specifically,  transportation  is  an 
even  more  difficult  problem. 

Alternative  A:  Adapt  more  neighborhood  facilities  for  use  by  older  adults 
during  nonscheduled  hours  (i.e.,  school  facilities). 

Alternative  B :  Use  homes  for  special  programs  or  adapt  neighborhood  facili- 
ties for  more  effective  use  by  older  persons. 

Alternative  C  :  Develop  innovative  programs  which  will  be  of  more  interest 
to  the  community's  older  residents. 

Issue  7:  The  cmnmunity  needs  to  learn  to  effectively  use  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and  experiences  of  older  adults  in  planning  and  implementing  leisure  services  for 
senior  adults  and  for  society  in  general. 

Alternative  A. :  Establish  a  "human  resource  bank"  through  which  older  adults 
may  register  their  skills,  knowledge,  and  experience  for  later  reference  in  meet- 
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ing  community  leisure  needs,  either  through  employment  opportunities  or  vdlun- 
teer  assistance. 

Alternative  B  :  Provide  listings  of  business  and/or  comniunitv  problems  which 
could  be  resolved  through  the  special  expertise  of  retired  iiulividuals.  Communi- 
cation of  such  information  could  best  he  accomplished  through  all  avenues  of  the 
media. 
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Appendix  4 

STATEMENTS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
LAW  CENTER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Dear  Mr.  Oriol  :  With  respect  to  the  hearings  chaired  by  Senator  Tunney  and 
held  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  16,  1974,  concerning  cost-of-living  problems  of  the 
elderly,  you  will  recall  that  we  agreed  to  submit  written  statements  documenting 
and  emphasizing  the  fact  that  cost-of-living  increases  have  exacerbated  legal 
problems  of  the  elderly  poor  in  the  areas  of  health,  social  security,  and  housing 
for  inclusion  in  the  record  as  a  statement  by  the  National  Senior  Citizens  Law 
Center. 

I  am  now  enclosing  for  your  reference  our  statement  in  the  area  of  health. 
Additional  short  statements  in  areas  of  social  security  and  housing  are  currently 
being  prepared  and  I  will  forward  those  along  to  you,  hopefully  within  a  few 
days,  as  soon  as  they  are  completed. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Peter  M.  Horstman, 

Staff  Attorney. 
[Enclosures] 

THE  EFFECT  OF  INCREASES   IN  THE   COST   OF   LIVING   ON   HEALTH 

CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

(By  Sally  Hart  Wilson) 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by  12.2  percent  during  the  1-year  period  from 
December  1973  to  December  1974.  It  is  axiomatic  that  such  severe  inflation  affects 
most  adversely  those  members  of  the  population,  such  as  the  elderly,  who  are 
dependent  on  relatively  small  fixed  incomes.  In  the  area  of  health  care — a  vital 
need  for  the  elderly — it  might  be  supposed  that  the  medicare  program  has  amelio- 
rated the  effects  of  inflation  on  its  elderly  participants.  A  closer  examination  of 
the  situation,  however,  indicates  that  this  hope  is  unfounded.  There  are  at  least 
four  ways  in  which  inflation  deprives  the  elderly  of  vitally  needed  health  care. 

First,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  indicates  that  the  price  of  medical  care  rose 
even  faster  than  the  average  price  increase  between  December  1973  and  Decem- 
ber 1974.  Thus,  all  medical  expenses  which  the  elderly  are  forced  to  bear  from 
their  own  limited  resources  will  take  a  larger  percent  of  those  resources  than 
they  did  in  the  preceding  years.  The  major  medical  expenses  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  medicare  and  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  income  of  the  elderly  are :  eye 
examinations  and  eyeglasses,  dental  care,  physical  checkups,  and  drugs  (on  which 
the  elderly,  because  of  failing  health,  depend  heavily).  All  of  these  items,  so 
needed  by  the  elderly,  are  considerably  more  expensive  this  year  than  last. 

Second,  because  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  consumer  items 
during  the  past  year,  the  elderly  will  have  less  income  remaining  after  the  pur- 
chase of  other  necessities,  such  as  food  and  housing,  to  spend  on  the  items  of 
medical  care  that  are  not  covered  under  the  medicare  program.  Thus,  many 
elderly  people  will  be  required  to  do  without  certain  of  the  items  described  above 
for  lack  of  funds  to  pay  for  them.  Because  so  many  of  these  items  not  covered  by 
medicare — eyeglasses,  physical  checkups,  dental  care — are  really  basic  to  pre- 
ventive medical  care,  their  deprivation  can  be  expected  to  cause  serious  conse- 
quences  to   the   elderly. 

Third,  the  medicare  program  requires  its  participants  to  meet  from  their  own 
funds  a  series  of  deductible  and  coinsurance  payment  requirements.  For  example, 
medicare  part  B  beneficiaries  are  required  to  pay  20  percent  of  all  covered  doc- 
tors' bills  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

To  the  extent  that  the  elderly,  because  of  insufficient  income,  have  been 
unable  to  pay  their  doctors  this  20  percent  copayment,  physicians  have  been  un- 
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willing  to  accept  medicare  beneficiaries  as  patients.  Inflation,  and  its  consequent 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  a  retired  person's  income  required  to  meet  such  day- 
to-day  needs  as  housing  and  food,  will  force  more  of  the  elderly  to  default  on  the 
20  percent  copayment  requirement  for  physicians'  services.  Consequently,  it  can 
be  predicted  that  many  more  physicians  will  refuse  to  accept  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries as  patients,  and  it  will  be  even  more  difiicult  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
for  the  elderly  to  obtain  the  medical  care  that  they  need. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  elderly  who  are  too  proud  to  incur  obligations  that 
they  cannot  meet  will  decline  to  seek  medical  .services  for  lack  of  funds  to  meet 
the  20  percent  copayment.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  also  copay- 
ment requirements  for  hospitalization  and  nursing  home  care  under  part  A 
which  will  produce  the  same  problems  described  herein  with  respect  to  the  20 
percent  copayment  under  part  B. 

Fourth,  it  appears  that  the  medicare  part  B  compensation  system  malfunc- 
tions badly  during  times  of  inflation.  Part  B  of  the  medicare  program,  which  cov- 
ers physicians'  fees,  ambulance  services,  physical  therapy,  home  health  services, 
et  cetera,  is  supposed  to  compensate  its  participants  for  80  percent  of  the  "rea- 
sonable charges"  for  such  services.  "Reasonable  charges"  are  determined  by  the 
fiscal  intermediaries  (insurance  companies)  that  administer  the  medicare  pro- 
gram according  to  a  complicated  formula  which  determines  the  lowest  of  the 
actual  charge,  the  provider's  customary  charge  for  the  service,  and  the  "prevail- 
ing charge"  for  that  service  in  the  community.  The  figures  for  each  of  these 
charges  are  supplied  by  an  incredible  mass  of  data  gathered  by  the  insurance 
companies  and  kept  in  computerized  form  on  their  charge  screens.  The  problem 
is  that  this  data  inevitably  lags,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  behind  current 
charges  being  made  by  providers.  In  a  time  of  galloping  inflation,  the  charge 
screens  used  to  determine  the  level  by  which  medicare  beneficiaries  are  compen- 
sated for  part  B  claims  would  fall  far  below  the  80  percent  of  a  "reasonable 
charge"  for  which  the  law  provides  compensation.  It  is  common  for  medicare 
beneficiaries  to  report  that  they  seldom  receive  from  medicare  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  doctors'  bills.  The  remainder  of  the  bill  they  are,  of  course,  re- 
quired to  pay  out  of  their  own  fixed  incomes.  This  alleged  underpayment  of  part 
B  claims  has  reached  .scandalous  proportions  and  defeats  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  creating  the  part  B  program.  Congress  should  investigate  the  situation  and,  if 
warranted,  enact  legislation  to  assure  that  compensation  of  the  elderly  is  not 
inadvertently  shrunk  by  the  effect  of  infiation  on  the  insurance  companies'  pay- 
ment system. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  AND  INFLATION 
(By  Anne  Silverstein) 

To  the  extent  that  social  security  benefits  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  hardship  is  created.  One  measure  of  how  substantial  this  hardship 
is  is  the  number  of  recipients  who  rely  on  their  .social  security  benefits  for  sub- 
sistence. Although  social  security  benefits  were  not  originally  expected  to  be 
sole  sources  of  retirement  income,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  for  many,  many 
people.  The  Social  Security  Administration's  own  Claims  Manual  states,  in  sec- 
tion 5000,  that  "[mjost  people  who  get  an  RSDI  (retirement,  survivor,  or  dis- 
ability) check  depend  upon  it  for  the  necessities  of  life." 

The  automatic  escalator  provisions  now  in  the  law  peg  increases  in  benefits  to 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  but,  wholly  aside  from  the  timelag  inherent 
in  the  mechanism,  social  security  benefits  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  since  1972.  Even  though  the  law  now  requires  benefits  to  be  rai.sed 
with  the  pace  of  inflation,  the  ground  lost  between  1972  and  197.")  will  not  be 
recovered. 

A  more  serious  problem  with  the  mechanism  is  the  timelag.  The  much  heralded 
8  percent  increase  in  benefits  effective  for  June  of  197.")  (which  will  not  show  up 
in  benefit  checks  until  the  beginning  of  July  197"))  only  reflects  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  between  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1974  and  the  first 
calendar  quarter  of  1975.  Thus,  not  until  the  se<"ond  0  months  of  1975  will  bene- 
ficiaries get  any  increase,  and  that  increa.se  will  reflect  only  a  portion  of  the 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  The  increase 
does  not  reflect  continuing  upward  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in  1975 
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at  all.  Such  changes  will  not  be  accounted  for  until  July  of  1976.  The  combination 
of  continuing  substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  fact  that  many 
recipients  have,  as  their  sole  source  of  income,  their  social  security  benefits  adds 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  escalator  mechanism  does  not  give  the  retired 
population  adequate  protection  against  the  effects  of  inflation. 

Another  problem  with  the  cost-of-living  mechanism  is  that  it  does  not  reflect 
differential  increases  in  the  cost  of  various  essential  goods  and  services.  Although 
in  1974  increases  in  the  cost  of  basic  necessities  such  as  food  were  pretty  much 
the  same  as  the  general  overall  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  this  was 
not  true  in  previous  years  and  may  not  be  true  again.  If  the  cost  of  food  increases 
substantially  more  than  the  cost  of  other  items,  then  an  individual  with  a  very 
low  income  is  hurt  much  more  than  an  individual  with  a  higher  income,  since 
he  must  pay  an  ever  higher  percentage  of  his  income  for  food. 


INFLATION  AND  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
(By  Robert  B.  Gillan) 

The  effects  of  inflation  on  the  cost  of  housing  are  pervasive.  Tenants  in  public 
housing  projects,  because  of  the  Brooke  amendment,  are  guaranteed  that  they 
need  pay  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  disposable  income  for  rent.  However. 
actual  rents  charged  by  public  housing  authorities,  and  private  landlords  in  the 
section  23  program,  must  go  up  because  of  increasing  costs,  particularly  for 
utilities.  Given  the  finite  nature  of  the  housing  budgets  available  to  southern 
California  public  housing  authorities,  the  result  is  fewer  units  available  for 
eligible  individuals ;  and  the  existing  ratio  between  available  units  and  eligible 
elderly  persons  is  appallingly  low. 

For  elderly  individuals  living  in  private  rental  accommodations  or  in  subsidized 
housing  (which  must  increase  rentals  to  accommodate  increased  costs  despite 
interest  reduction  payments),  the  effects  of  inflation  are  more  dramatic.  Housing 
is  a  necessity  of  life  which  no  one  can  do  without.  Therefore,  it  inexorably 
follows  that  rental  increases  take  a  larger  proportionate  share  of  the  already 
inadequate  income  of  the  majority  of  the  elderly.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
.southern  California  area  for  a  low-income  elderly  person  to  be  paying  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  his  or  her  disposable  income  for  shelter.  Remaining  after  that 
expenditure  is  nothing  wbat>opver  for  recreation  or  the  most  conuiion  amenities 
of  Ufe,  including  adequate  clothing,  and  the  rest  of  the  budget  must  be  allocated 
to  nutrition  and  health. 

The  homeowner  fares  a  bit  better,  but  the  same  economic  squeeze  exists.  Given 
the  limited  income  of  most  elderly  persons,  based  principally  upon  social  security 
or  SSI  payments,  the  costs  of  homeownership.  including  maintenance,  utilities, 
and  taxes,  are  a  major  item  in  the  budget.  Every  increase  in  those  costs  is,  again, 
met  with  a  cori-esponding  decrease  in  the  sums  available  for  other  needs. 


Appendix  5 

LETTERS  FROM  INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

ITEM  1.  LETTER  AND  ENCLOSURES  FROM  DON  ROGERS,'  SUPER- 
VISOR, SENIOR  CITIZEN  CENTER,  CULVER  CITY,  CALIF.;  TO  SENA- 
TOR JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  15, 1975 

Dear  Senator  Tunney  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  9,  1975,  inviting  me 
to  submit  a  statement  regarding  tlie  economic  impact  of  the  elderly  with 
regard  to  housing,  transportation,  health,  and  food  costs. 

Since  I  was  privileged  to  become  a  part  in  the  planning  and  preparation  for 
the  liearing,  I  feel  that  these  sul»jects  sliould  be  well  covered. 

I  would  lilvc,  however,  to  submit  for  the  record,  a  statement  on  my  con- 
cept of  what  would  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  others  as  well,  in 
the  four  mentioned  areas — an  effective  multiservice  center  for  services.  Also 
enclosed  are  the  results  of  a  survey  taken  at  the  Culver  City  Senior  Citizens 
Center  on  May  9,  1975,  regarding  food  costs. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these  facts  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  you  can  come  to  visit  our  center. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Don  Rogers. 

[Enclosures] 

An   Effective  Multiservice  Center 

In  this  presentation,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  how  a  multiservice  center 
can  help  the  economic  problems  of  the  elderly,  and  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
senior  citizens  center  in  Culver  City,  which  is  a  multi-^^ervice  center.  In  a  report 
presented  to  the  Western  Gerontological  Society  in  April  1975  by  Sara  Wagner, 
Ed.  D.,  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  Inc..  she  reported  that  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  number  of  very  low  income  elderly  utilized  senior  citizens  centers 
than  did  the  moderate  or  well-to-do  elderly.  A  later  Lou  Harris  poll  also  con- 
firmed these  findings. 

The  logic  for  this  fact  seems  very  simple :  those  who  cannot  afford  to  travel, 
go  to  theaters  or  otherwise  entertain  them.selves,  or  for  physical  reasons  are 
limited  in  their  mobility,  tend  to  go  to  a  .senior  citizens  center  for  their  socializa- 
tion, entertainment,  and  leisure  activities. 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  very  complex,  and  cannot  be  adequately  dis- 
cussed here.  Let  me  just  briefly  discuss  how  the  Culver  City  Senior  Citizens 
Center  has  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  rationale  behind 
the  development  of  such  a  program. 

Given  a  fixed  low  income  for  most  seniors,  as  reported  in  a  publication  by 
HEW  called  "New  Facts  About  Older  Americans,"  June  1973,  and  given  a 
basic  lack  of  mobility  and  a  low  tolerance  for  stress  and  anxiety,  it  seems  only 
logical  to  develop  a  multiservice  center  for  .seniors,  where  they  can  come  and 
have  their  needs  met  in  one  place.  The  .services  are  developed  and  then  a  trans- 
portation system  is  developed  to  bring  the  seniors  to  the  center  and  back  home 
again,  as  well  as  assistinsr  seniors  who  otherwise  have  no  transportation  to  go 
to  doctors'  appointments,  shopping,  et  cetera. 

Let  me  now  describe  the  services  at  the  Culver  City  Senior  Citizens  Center. 
Our  average  attendance  fluctuates  Ijetween  1,500  to  1,700  seniors  per  week.  The 
average  age  is  about  76,  with  many  in  their  80"s  and  90's. 

Recreation :  The  foundational  unit  of  this  multiservice  center  is  a  recreation 
center.  Recreation  is  defined  as  "an  emotional  condition  within  an  individual 
human  being  that  flows  from  a  feeling  of  well-being  and  self-satisfaction.  It  is 
characterized  by  feelings  of  mastery,  achievement,  exhilaration,  acceptance, 
success,  personal  worth,  and  pleasure."  The  center  is  a  bright,  happy,  comfortable 


^  See  statement,  p.  1277. 
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place  to  come  and  spend  some  time.  "Hell  is  an  eternity  of  holidays."  Yet  that  is 
exactly  what  the  elderly  face.  It  is  important  that  they  feel  good,  comfortable, 
and  accepted,  and  that  they  can  do  things  that  they  enjoy.  Such  things  as  pool, 
bridge,  bingo,  reading,  are  available,  as  well  as  horseshoes  and  softball  for  those 
over  65.  At  present,  we  have  a  mixed  softball  team  practicing  who  will  take  on  all 
comers.  We  are  also  concerned  about  physical  fitness  for  the  elderly  and  encour- 
age exercise  and  activities  designed  to  help  keep  them  physically  fit.  Many  parties, 
dances,  and  other  social  activities  are  held  to  promote  socialization.  We  even 
have  our  own  senior  citizen  orchestra. 

Education  :  In  addition  to  all  the  recreation  activities,  we  work  closely  with  the 
adult  education  school  in  Culver  City  to  provide  at  the  center  14  different  adult 
classes,  including  ceramics,  arts  and  crafts,  sewing,  creative  writing,  drama, 
nutrition,  education,  singing,  et  cetera.  Each  class  is  designed  to  foster  and 
develop  self  esteem,  which  is  so  vital  in  the  elderly. 

Information  and  referral :  The  elderly  have  many  problems  that  go  unmet 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  where  to  go  to  get  help,  or  they  do  not  have 
the  mobility  or  stamina  to  fight  through  the  redtape  to  get  the  problem  solved. 
The  information/referral  service,  staffed  by  a  professional  person  with  counsel- 
ing skills,  is  designed  to  assist  them  in  getting  to  the  source  of  the  problem,  assist- 
ing them  with  that  problem,  and  following  up  with  them  to  see  if  their  problem 
was,  in  fact,  solved. 

Housing  referral :  We  have  a  retired  businessman  who  operates  a  self-help 
senior  referral  service  under  the  professional  guidance  of  our  staff  which  assists 
in  locating  vacant  units,  and  trying  to  match  them  up  with  senior  citizens  who 
can  no  longer  afford  to  live  where  they  are  because  of  the  increases  in  rent.  We 
were  also  instrumental  in  making  a  presentation  to  the  city  planning  commission 
to  point  up  the  need  for  housing  assistance  in  Culver  City,  and  as  a  result,  the 
city  council  voted  to  seek  out  with  the  county  housing  authority  a  total  of  525 
sub.sidized  units  over  the  next  3  years. 

Job  referral :  We  also  have  another  retired  businessman  who  assists  seniors 
in  finding  jobs.  Some  seniors  need  to  work  for  the  income,  and  others  because 
they  feel  they  must  be  productive.  In  either  case,  w^e  assist  them  in  finding  a 
job,  which  is  many  times  very  difficult  for  those  over  65. 

RSVP :  For  those  who  do  not  have  to  work  for  income  but  who  want  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  society,  we  have  a  retired  senior  volunteer  program,  which 
places  seniors  in  various  community  agencies  or  programs  to  do  volunteer  work. 

Nutrition  program :  We  serve  a  hot  meal  5  days  a  week  through  the  title  VII 
nutrition  grant  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  way  seniors  can  come  to  enjoy 
recreation  or  educational  activities,  look  for  housing  or  a  job,  or  volunteer  their 
time,  and  enjoy  a  hot  nutritious  meal  for  Q()(j\ 

Social  security :  We  have  another  retired  person — a  social  worker — who  has 
been  trained  by  social  security  to  provide  information  and  assist  with  forms  at 
the  center.  More  about  this  will  be  presented  at  another  time  within  this  hearing. 

Transportation :  The  seniors  themselves  felt  the  need  for  this  service  and,  as 
a  result  of  discussions,  the  seniors  themselves  raised  enough  money  to  buy  a  new 
15-passenger  van  to  assist  the  elderly  who  had  no  other  means  of  transportation 
to  get  from  one  place  to  another.  We  have  been  working  very  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  Culver  City  to  develop  special  fixed  routes  spe- 
cifically to  service  the  needs  of  seniors,  in  addition  to  the  regular  routes  of  the 
bus  department.  Shortly  an  additional  van  will  be  purchased  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped  as  well  as  the  elderly. 

Health  services :  We  have  periodic  health  services  available  to  the  seniors 
such  as  free  flu  shots,  provided  by  the  county  health  department,  free  glaucoma 
checks,  provided  by  the  Lions  Club,  and  special  health  information  seminars. 
There  is  a  county  health  oflBce  across  the  street  from  our  center  and  at  present 
we  are  negotiating  with  them  to  provide  various  health  screening  services  for 
seniors.  As  you  well  know,  medicare  does  not  pay  for  any  form  of  prevention,  such 
as  pap  smears,  blood  pressure  checks,  et  cetera. 

Other  services :  We  also  provide  other  services  such  as  free  income  tax  assist- 
ance, free  help  in  the  California  State  property  tax  refund  program  for  senior 
citizens,  information  about  existing  utility  tax  rebate  in  Culver  City,  and  forms 
for  both  Culver  City  and  Los  Angeles  utility  tax  assistance.  We  provide  trips  for 
seniors,  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  trips,  through  volunteer  help  by  other  seniors. 
We  also  utilize  a  telecheck  service  to  seniors  who  are  sick  or  living  alone  where 
their  well-being  is  checked  upon  each  day  to  provide  them  with  a  feeling  of 
security  if  anything  should  happen  to  them.  Should  any  small  repairs  to  their 
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house  or  appliances  et  cetera,  be  needed,  volunteer  senior  citizens  will  do  the 
job.  Tins  included  such  things  as  repairing  a  leaking  faucet,  replacing  a  broken 
window,  hanging  a  seeen  door,  et  cetera. 

Future  programs:  At  present  we  are  exploring  the  concept  of  a  food  co-op 
for  senior  citizens,  and  it  appears  that  within  3  months  this  will  be  a  reality. 
We  are  also  actively  investigating  the  paralegal  services  that  might  be  available 
through  a  local  law  school,  which  would  benefit  seniors,  as  well  as  discount 
drugs. 

Public  forum :  Twice  a  year  we  have  a  public  forum  where  we  invite  govern- 
ment service  agency  representatives  to  hear  seniors  discussing  their  problems, 
with  the  hope  of  improving  the  system  of  delivery  of  tlie  services.  This  has  been 
most  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

It  seems  only  logical  when  dealing  with  the  elderly  that  you  deal  with  the 
total  person  and  all  his  needs.  Given  the  low  income  of  seniors,  the  need  for 
personal  care,  the  lack  of  mobility,  the  lack  of  ability  to  cope  with  stress  and 
anxiety,  the  additional  problem  of  nothing  but  time  on  their  hands,  a  general 
lack  of  understanding  or  confusion  about  many  things,  and  a  fear  of  being  taken 
advantage  of,  it  .seems  only  logical  to  develop  an  effective  delivery  system  of 
services  to  the  elderly,  and  in  my  opinion  that  system  is  to  develop  a  multi- 
service center  for  the  elderly.  Develop  a  system  that  deals  with  all  the  problems 
of  the  elderly,  staff  it  with  well  trained  people  that  can  earn  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  seniors,  and  then  develop  a  system  of  transportation  to  get  them 
to  the  center,  and  you  will  greatly  resolve  many  of  the  problems  of  socialization 
and  isolation,  greatly  contribute  to  the  life  satisfaction  of  the  elderly,  and  promote 
successful  aging,  without  degrading  them  by  putting  them  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  for  the  multiservice  centers — yet  it  remains 
unfunded. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you  that  the  priorities  of  expenditures  needs  to  be 
adjusted  to  develop  multiservice  centers,  rather  than  "hit  and  miss"  programs 
in  title  III,  which  resolve  specific  problems  but  are  not  coordinated  as  would  be 
the  case  in  a  title  V  program.  I  have  been  told  that  more  money  is  spent  on  the 
subsidy  of  peanuts  than  is  spent  in  the  total  Older  Americans  Act.  If  that  is  true, 
I  suggest  again  that  priorities  be  changed  to  a  more  equitable  situation.  A  strong 
multiservice  center  can  provide  an  action  component  and  provide  a  strong  advo- 
cate roll  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  of  housing,  transportation,  health 
services,  and  food  costs,  and  organize  and  coordinate  existing  programs  to  maxi- 
mize the  benefit  to  the  elderly. 

Food  Cost  Survey  at  Culver  City  Senior  Citizens  Center 

In  a  brief  survey  of  those  who  attend  the  Culver  City  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
the  following  facts  were  found  :  There  is  a  34.8  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  food 
today  over  a  year  ago :  73  percent  have  had  to  adjust  their  eating  habits.  They 
adjusted  them  in  the  following  ways :  Eating  the  same  food,  but  less.  60  percent : 
choo.'-ing  ground  meat  only,  37  percent ;  cutting  out  meat,  for  the  most  part,  20 
percent ;  cutting  down  on  fresh  fruit.  34  percent ;  cutting  out  fresh  fruit,  30  per- 
cent :  eating  only  cereals  and  staples,  14  percent. 

Only  5  percent  knew  that  they  were  eligible  for  food  stamps,  yet  no  one  said 
they  purchased  food  stamps,  even  though  this  was  an  anonymous  survey  where 
they,  themselves,  filled  out  the  survey  forms — 37  percent  did  not  even  know  if 
they  were  eligible  for  food  stamps ;  24  percent  ate  once  a  week  at  our  title  VII 
nutrition  program;  33  percent  ate  twice;  24  percent  ate  three  times;  7  percent 
four  times;  11  percent  ate  all  five  times;  86  percent  felt  that  the  nutrition  i>ro- 
gram  has  helped  .stretch  their  food  l)udget ;  86  percent  felt  that  if  a  food  co-op 
were  available,  they  would  participate ;  23  percent  ate  out  only  one  time  a  month  ; 
20  percent  ate  out  twice  a  month  ;  18  percent  ate  out  three  times  a  month  ;  17  per- 
cent ate  out  four  times  ;  23  percent  ate  out  five  or  more  times  a  month. 

Interpretation  of  the  results  : 

1.  The  increase  in  income  is  not  keeping  up  with  the  rise  in  inflation,  and  as  a 
result  the  elderly  have  less  and  less  to  live  on. 

2.  The  effect  of  inflation  has  caused  most  seniors  to  eat  less  food.  In  some  cases 
that  means  cutting  out  meat  and  fresh  fruits,  and  eating  only  staples. 

3.  Not  one  of  those  surveved  admitted  buying  food  stamps,  even  though  5  per- 
cent knew  they  were  eligible.  Food  stamps  carry  the  connotation  of  welfare,  and 
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as  a  result,  seniors  want  nothing  to  do  witli  them.  Yet  86  percent  would  partici- 
pate in  a  food  co-op  if  one  were  available. 

4.  The  nutrition  program  at  the  center  definitely  helped  those  who  could  least 
afford  to  buy  food,  even  though  there  were  no  income  restrictions  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program. 

Although  this  was  not  a  scientific  survey,  with  all  the  proper  credentials  of 
academia,  the  findings  are  significant  and  should  be  taken  note  of,  perhaps  in 
comparison  with  other  similar  studies.  I  would  hope  that  something  more  than 
discussion  would  come  out  of  these  hearings  and  this  information,  and  that  as  a 
result  of  these  hearings  and  others  like  them  that  programs  to  service  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  would  result. 

ITEM  2.  LETTER  FROM  JACK  E.  GOULD,  CHAIRMAN,  WEST  LOS 
ANGELES  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING;  TO  SENATOR  FRANK  CHURCH, 
DATED  MAY  5, 1975 

Deab  Senator  Church  :  I  understand  that  Senator  John  Tunney  of  your  com- 
mittee is  holding  a  hearing  on  May  16  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  effect  of  inflation 
on  older  Americans.  Since  all  testimony  cannot  be  given  orally  in  the  time 
available,  I  am  submitting  to  you  my  own  case  history  of  the  inflation  effects 
of  one  of  the  better  off  (?)  older  Americans  during  the  past  year.  I  was  an 
executive  and  administrative  engineer  who  was  forced  to  retire  4  years  ago  at 
age  65. 

Since  the  last  increase  in  social  security  benefits  on  July  1,  1974,  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  following  increases  in  cost  of  living.  I  might  say,  first,  that  my 
social  security  income  is  slightly  less  than  50  percent  of  my  monthly  income,  the 
balance  coming  from  a  fixed  pension  of  less  than  $200  per  month,  and  fixed  in- 
terest on  bonds  (which  have  decreased  in  value  by  25  to  33  percent  due  to  the 
present  high  interest  rates).  I  could  be  considered  in  the  top  5-  to  10-percent  in- 
come range  of  the  older  Americans. 

Housing  (rent  plus  utility  costs),  $48;  transportation  (auto  insurance,  gaso- 
line and  auto  services),  $24;  health  (increases  in  supplementary  health  insur- 
ance, lesser  amounts  covered  by  medicare  and  higher  charges  by  doctors,  dentists, 
drugs,  etc.),  $25;  nutrition  (estimate  on  food — in  home  and  eating  out),  $15; 
total,  $102  per  month. 

To  reduce  this  increase  of  living  costs  12  percent  (clothing  not  included),  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  drop  out  of  all  former  tet^hnical  and  service  organiza- 
tions, minimize  charitable  contributions,  and  eliminate  all  other  nonessential 
living  costs.  I  have  already  consumed  cash  value  of  all  my  life  insurance.  How 
can  the  other  90  percent  live? 

Very  truly  yours,  ^         ^    ^ 

Jack  E.  Gould. 


ITEM    3.    LETTER    FROM    MRS.    MELVIN   ROLFSNESS,    LOS    ANGELES, 
CALIF.;  TO  SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

Honorable  Sir:  My  husband  and  I  are  in  the  middle  income  category  and  I'm 
writing  this  letter  to  ask  you  if  you  could  do  something  about  the  spiral ing  rent 

Mv  landlord  has  raised  our  rent  twice  within  the  past  year— one  last  November 
and  one  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year.  He  claims  it's  necessary  due  to  upkeep  and 
taxes,  but  as  far  as  upkeep,  he  doesn't  do  a  thing  in  that  respect. 

It  woiild  be  appreciated  if  you  could  help  pass  some  sort  of  legislation  which 
would  put  a  ceiling  on  rents  for  us  middle-class  income  citizens. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  in  this  marrer. 

Mrs.  Melvin  Rolfsness. 

ITEM  4  LETTER  FROM  NATHAN  H.  MATLIN  *  WEST  LOS  ANGELES 
COMMUNITY  COUNCIL  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  INC.;  TO  SENATOR 
JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  11,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Tunney:  The  sharp  impact  of  inflation  has  hnd  a  very  serious 
effect  upon  the  older  citizens  in  our  community.  With  the  high  cost  of  food, 

*  See  statement,  p.  1266. 
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htalth  care,  and  increases  in  rent  has  caused  many  hardships  on  the  older  Amer- 
icans, since  their  only  income  in  most  cases  is  social  security.  Many  of  our  senior 
citizens  are  below  the  poverty  level  and  need  more  income  just  to  live  a  normal 
existence. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  social  security  has  not  kept  up  with  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, therefore  many  of  our  people  are  undernourished  and  in  poor  health. 
Most  of  them  are  unable  to  afford  medical  help,  and  even  more  tragic,  some  are 
forced  out  of  their  homes  on  account  of  high  taxes. 

The  billions  of  dollars  we  have  invested  in  foreign  countries :  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  start  thinking  about  our  very  own  at  this  time  of  life  and  stop  giving 
our  tax  money  away  for  foreign  aid.  We  must  have  more  money  put  into  our 
social  security  fund  to  give  these  people  a  normal  existence,  since  it  was  their 
labor  that  helped  build  this  great  country  of  ours,  and  they  should  not  be  the 
forgotten  people. 

The  laws  in  the  social  security  program  should  be  changed,  where  older  per- 
sons, presumably  in  good  health  and  still  able  to  earn  a  few  extra  dollars,  should 
not  have  to  be  penalized  and  tbeir  moneys  deducted  from  their  .social  security. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  hope  I  have  given  you  a  clear  picture  of  what  the  needs  are 
in  the  way  of  social  security  increases,  as  well  as  a  health  program  and  our 
transportation  problem. 

Thank  you  for  giving  this  serious  problem  your  utmost  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Nathan  H.  Matlin. 


ITEM  5.  LETTER  FROM  NANCY  A.  WILLIAMS,  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
COORDINATOR,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES,  VENTURA  COUNTY, 
CALIF.;  TO  SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  13,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Tunney  :  This  letter  contains  some  observations  and  comments 
which  I  would  like  placed  in  the  hearing  record  on  the  "Future  Directions  in 
Social  Security"  which  will  be  held  May  16  in  Los  Angeles. 

Some  things  are  fairly  obvious,  namely,  that  in  an  inflationary  society,  people 
living  on  fixed  incomes  are  in  serious  jeopardy  of  losing  their  ability  to  provide 
adequately  for  themselves.  If  they  are  elderly,  the  problem  is  compounded.  A 
rollback  in  prices  would  certainly  go  a  long  way  to  ease  the  situation ;  however, 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  will  occur.  Therefore,  new  and  innovative  ways 
must  be  found  to  provide  solutions  to  the  economic  crisis  facing  our  older  citizens. 

I  have  been  working  in  senior  citizen  programs  now  for  3  years.  I  have  become 
well  acquainted  with  .some  of  the  problems  which  seniors  have  and  with  the 
barriers  which  they  encounter  in  the  everyday  struggle  to  survive.  Many  rules, 
regulations,  laws,  and  what-have-you  seem  to  create  more  problems  than  they 
prevent.  This  country  seems  many  times  to  penalize  people  for  being  productive. 
I  believe  older  people  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  employment  so  that  their 
standard  of  living  can  be  raised — or  at  least  maintained.  They  .should  not  have 
their  benefits  reduced,  most  especially  their  ba.sic  benefits  under  .social  security 
for  which  they  paid  taxes  all  their  working  life. 

We  should  also  consider  another  aspect  of  the  situation.  We  tend  to  label 
people  as  a  group  within  the  general  population.  We  call  older  persons  senior 
citizens  and  rarely  give  thought  to  the  fact  that  within  that  group  are  men  and 
women  who  are  individuals  with  a  unique  orientation  to  life.  Big.  broad  programs 
usually  do  not  take  these  factors  into  consideration  during  the  planning  stages. 
Any  program  which  addresses  itself  to  the  economic  plight  of  the  aged  should 
utilize  a  variety  of  approaches.  For  example,  some  economic  disadvantaged 
seniors  have  been  disadvantaged  all  of  their  lives.  The  very  fact  that  they  have 
survived  to  their  senioritv  is  a  credit  to  tbeir  stamina  and  ability  to  cope.  Their 
whole  economic  outlook  is  much  different  than  the  elderly  persons  who  had  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  all  of  their  lives  and  now  find  themselves  little  more 
than  paupers  becau.se  inflation  has  eaten  away  their  nest  egg.  Many  times  these 
people  not  onlv  have  economic,  problems,  but  emotional  problems.  A  different  set 
of  solutions  niust  be  found  for  each  kind  of  situation.  Just  handing  out  more 
money  to  people  is  not  the  answer  in  the  long  run,  because  it  only  provides 
temporarvrelief  until  the  next  spiral  of  inflation  comes  along. 

What  is  needed.  I  believe,  is  more  programs  which  deal  with  the  concepts  of 
living  and  survival.  People  need  to  be  educated  and  encouraged  to  take  preventive 
measures  which  will  help  them  maintain  themselves  physically  and  mentally. 
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Because  of  the  high  cost  of  health  care,  many  older  people  neglect  their  health 
until  the  problem  becomes  a  serious  one.  The  expense  connected  with  a  major 
illness  is  substantial.  Someone  has  to  pay  the  bill,  if  not  the  senior,  then  the  tax- 
payer. Housing  which  has  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  deteriorate  is  also  an 
expensive  problem.  Much  of  our  economy  is  based  on  waste. 

Here  in  Ventura  County  we  have  two  programs  which  were  specifically  de- 
signed to  help  the  elderly  retain  their  self  sufficiency.  One  program  is  the  senior 
survival  service.  It  provides  information  and  referral  but,  even  more  importantly, 
it  includes  a  community  outreach  component  which  offers  assistance  to  seniors 
who  have  problems  which  regular  public  and/or  private  agencies  do  not  seem 
able  to  resolve.  One  of  the  features  of  this  program  is  the  senior  survival  course 
which  is  given  by  senior  tutors  in  classes  held  countywide.  This  service  is  pro- 
vided in  concert  with  one  of  the  local  community  colleges  and  gives  older  persons 
a  chance  to  learn  how  they  can  cut  through  governmental  red  tape  and  other 
barriers  they  encounter  when  they  try  to  secure  what  is  needed  to  survive. 

The  second  program  is  the  "'nutritionmobile."  This  is  a  model  project  funded 
Tinder  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  service  provides  a  grocery 
shopping  and  delivery  component,  home  delivered  meals,  and  nutrition  education. 
Housebound  seniors  living  in  a  rural  community  can  now  call  and  place  an  order 
which  will  be  delivered  the  next  day  by  a  friendly  driver  who  is  a  welcome  visitor 
to  many  lonely  seniors  along  the  route. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  comment  that  obviously  there  is  no  easy  solution  to 
lifting  the  economic  burden  from  the  elderly.  Exemptions,  rebates,  discounts,  and 
reduced  rates  all  help,  but  they  are  not  enough.  Some  new^  way  has  to  be  found 
to  protect  people  in  retirement.  Strong  legislation  is  needed  now  to  buffer  the 
onslaught  of  inflation  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  A.  Williams. 


ITEM  6.  LETTER  FROM  SHEILA  GODWIN,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.;  TO 
SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  14, 1975 

Dear  Senator  Tunney  :  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  I  have  had  three  sub- 
stantial rental  hikes — two  for  $10  and  one  for  $5.  I  am  aware  that  we,  in  our 
complex,  are  paying  a  moderate  rent  at  this  time :  however,  one  of  the  major 
puri)oses  sited  for  these  rapid  raises  is  to  maintain  the  property.  This  is  a  fallacy, 
since  the  property  is  barely  maintained  at  all. 

The  landlord's  stove  broke  down  last  year  (mine  is  a  furnished  apartment)  and 
he  refused,  flatly,  to  replace  a  $50  part.  As  a  result,  I  have  never  been  able  to  use 
the  one  and  only  "bake"  oven  I  have,  since  I  am  totally  unwilling  to  invest  my 
own  money  in  someone  else's  property.  Also,  the  landlord's  refrigerator  was  in 
need  of  repair  and  that  he,  also,  flatly  refused  to  repair,  stating  that  I  would 
have  to  go  out  and  purchase  a  new  one.  At  the  time  this  would  have  been  im- 
possible, monetarily,  for  me  to  do.  Fortunately,  the  refrigerator  was  only  tem- 
porarily affected.  But  this  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  general  attitude,  and  still 
the  rent  continues  to  climb,  without  our  knowing  when  and  where  it  will  stop ! 

I  certainly  will  appreciate  your  interest  and  assistance  with  this  problem. 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Sheila  Godwin. 


ITEM  7.  LETTER  FROM  MRS.  ELLA  KAHN,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.;  TO 
SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY,  14, 1975 

Honorable  Sir  :  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  ask  if  you  could  do  something  to 
stop  the  spiraling  increases  on  our  rent. 

I  am  a  76-year-old  widow,  living  on  my  social  security  only  and  having  a  tough 
time  making  ends  meet. 

I  have  been  living  in  this  apartment  for  12  years  and  have  had  previous  in- 
creases, but  this  time  two  wnthin  the  past  year  were  the  limit — one  last  Novem- 
ber and  one  this  May.  He  blames  it  on  upkeep  and  taxes  but  in  the  years  I'm  here, 
we  never  had  a  paint  job  and  whenever  anything  goes  wrong,  like  bells  not  ring- 
ing, faucets  dripping,  etc.,  he  expects  the  tenant  to  have  it  fixed. 
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If  you  could  do  something,  I  sure  would  appreciate  it  as  I  can't  afford  to  move 
and  am  truly  up  against  it.  Especially  if  you  could  help  us  senior  citizens  have  low- 
cost  houMug  as  so  many  other  large  cities  (and  small  ones,  too)  have  in  the  United 
States. 

Thanking  you  for  anything  you  can  do  in  these  matters,  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

Mbs.  Ella  Kahn. 
P.S.  I  have  been  living  in  Los  Angeles  for  27  years. 


ITEM  8.  LETTER  FROM  MARJORIE  BORCHARDT,  PRESIDENT,  INTER- 
NATIONAL SENIOR  CITIZENS  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF.;  TO  SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  19,  1975 

Deab  Sexatob  Tunney  :  The  opportunity  to  express  my  views  about  "Future 
Directions  in  Social  Security"  is  appreciated. 

Cash  payments  alone  are  not  sufficient.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  social 
services  that  make  social  security  a  reality  for  the  aging,  the  blind,  and  the 
handicapped. 

Study  should  be  made  of  the  programs  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Hol- 
land. These  programs  are  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Also,  study 
should  be  made  of  the  programs  of  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada.  Reference 
can  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Sixth  International  Senior  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation Congress,  October  6-10,  1974.  The  reports  from  Canada  are  very 
enlightening. 

A  recent  breakthrough  for  the  Canadian  aging  is  reported  in  the  Voice,  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  United  Senior  Citizens  of  Ontario,  Inc.,  Canada:  "The 
budget  presented  by  the  Ontario  Government  recently  came  as  good  news  to  the 
seniors.  The  free  prescription  drug  program  for  people  65  and  over  will  prove  to 
be  a  benefit  to  the  population  living  on  the  border  line  and  who  do  not  qualify 
for  the  old  age  supplement."  (The  May  issue  of  the  Voice.) 
Sincerely, 

Maejobie  Bobchaedt. 

ITEM  9.  LETTER  FROM  MAI  WHITESIDE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.;  TO 
SENATOR  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  DATED  MAY  21, 1975 

Deab  Senatob  :  I  regret  that  I  could  not  attend  the  senior  citizens  conference 
held  in  Los  Angeles  recently.  I  had  a  lot  to  say. 

I  vote  for  young  legislators,  because  it  is  the  youth  of  today  who  must  pay  the 
cost  of  tomorrow's  burdens,  of  which  senior  citizens  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great 
magnitude.  Also,  I  believe  in  youth ;  it  is  the  beginning  for  maturity.  Without  it, 
we  could  never  reach  senior  citizen  status. 

This  year  I  will  reach  my  72d  birthday.  I  started  earning  my  living  at  the  age 
of  16.  Eventually  I  completed  a  total  of  8  years  of  university  work,  gaining  for 
myself  a  number  of  academic  accredited  degrees,  including  a  doctorate.  In  the 
meantime,  I  married,  reared  a  family  of  two  children,  during  which  time  I  was 
head  of  the  house  and  sole  supporter  of  my  family,  including  a  totally  dependent 
husband,  whole  lingering  illness  developed  into  a  hopeless  incurable  situation  in 
our  15th  year  of  marriage.  He  lived  26  more  years. 

During  these  "testing"  years  I  did  well  to  support  my  obligations,  and  there 
was  not  a  chance  of  accumulating  for  the  coming  old  age. 

Moving  to  California  in  1962,  being  .59  years  of  age  and  very  tired,  I  opened 
a  licensed  guest  home  for  the  aged.  For  12  years  I  grew  more  tired,  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  aged  on  my  hands,  being  a  small  operation,  and  costing 
exorbitantly  to  operate  alone  and  having  to  hire  everything  done  I  could  not  do 
myself,  I  was  not  in  possession  of  any  capital  gain  at  the  end  of  12  years. 

In  the  last  year  of  operation,  I  fell  victim  to  rapists,  robbers,  and  what  ever. 
Out  of  fear,  exhaustion,  and  sheer  desperation,  I  clo.sed  the  home  October  1,  1973, 
having  already  reached  my  70th  birthday.  I  moved  into  a  small  apartment  where 
I've  been  since,  and  now  will  be  moving  again  June  2,  1975,  in  an  effort  to  get  into 
cheaper  living  situations. 
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I  feel  that  I  speak  for  a  large  segment  of  the  senior  citizens  of  today.  During 
my  rest  period  since  October  1973,  I  have  done  a  lot  of  volunteer  work  at  the 
Culver  City  Senior  Citizens  Center.  The  volunteer  work  has  been  equal  to  work 
deserving  stipend.  It  seems  that,  even  thougli  a  senior  citizen  cannot  live  in 
1975  on  a  1973  budget  of  $255  per  month,  they  are  expected  to  volunteer  time, 
skills,  services,  and  car  expenses  for  the  benefit  of  other  seniors,  while  the 
director  job  is  held  by  a  person  in  their  early  30's,  who  actually  know  very  little 
about  senior  citizens,  and  possibly  very  little  about  people.  The  jobs  are  let  by 
park  boards  and  recreation,  even  though  I  understand  that  the  specific  jobs  are 
funded  by  State/Federal  grants. 

This  brings  us  down  to  part-time  employment  for  seniors,  or  employment  of 
any  kind  for  seniors. 

We  are  told  by  Social  Security  that  after  we  reach  72  years  of  age,  we  may 
earn  as  much  as  we  are  capable  without  being  penalized.  This  is  very  good, 
except:  who  hires  72-year-olds?  Who  hires  65-year-old  seniors,  for  that  matter? 

So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  supplemental  employment  for  myself 
through  the  career  opportunities  and  various  agencies  advertising  for  seniors. 
Oh,  yes,  I  find  them ;  also,  I  find  the  50-year-old  seniors,  most  of  whom  have 
productive  partners,  and  two  to  three  cars  in  the  garage,  are  holding  down 
these  jobs. 

Mr.  Don  Rogers,  administrator  of  the  Culver  City  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
Culver  City,  a  membership  of  over  2000 :  Mr.  Rogers  proudly  states  he  is  an 
ordained  minister,  and  feebly  admits  at  his  job  at  the  senior  citizen  center,  and 
suggested  at  your  meeting,  that  a  suicide  hotline  for  seniors  was  needed.  Rogers 
misses  the  point  completely. 

When  seniors  can  feel  secure  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  medicine,  they  can 
make  themselves  feel  secure  in  being  wanted  by  others,  thus  the  suicide  hotline 
would  be  of  no  use. 

A  few  generations  back,  young  people  took  care  of  their  elderly  and  there 
were  family  businesses  where  each  could  earn  their  keep.  Consequently,  the  situ- 
ation was  much  different  to  that  of  this  automatic,  computerized  age  in  which 
we  live  today.  Thus  the  .system  of  how  to  handle  situations  nationally  needs 
much  research,  thought,  and  consideration. 

I  could  fill  a  king-sized  book  on  this  subject  matter  based  on  actual  experience — 
living  with  the  progressive,  or  sick  aged,  and  working  with  them  on  a  social 
level  otherwise.  As  I  see  it  in  the  present  light,  even  though  I  am  physically 
agile,  mentally  alert,  and  actually  able  to  hold  down  a  full-time  job  and  have 
the  appearance  of  a  well  groomed  55-year-old  and  many  think  I  am  in  competitive 
age.  I  know  the  difference  the  pas.sing  of  years  make.  To  me,  a  senior  citizen  in 
the  early  50's  is  just  a  young-fry  who  has  much  to  learn.  They  certainly  don't 
know  it  all ;  I  didn't  at  50  years,  and  neither  do  they.  And  I  hope  that  at  72  there 
is  still  much  for  me  to  learn. 

I  feel  that  there  needs  to  be  an  extension  of  the  dividing  line  between  who  is 
old  and  who  is  not.  Chronological  birthdays  are  one  thing — age  is  a  condition. 
I've  seen  many  people  in  their  early  30's  who  were  very  senile ;  of  course  they 
had  problems.  And  I've  seen  masses  of  people  in  their  middle  60's  through  middle 
70's  who  are  still  hitting  the  peak  of  productivity. 

You  probably  do  not  realize  that  the  bulk  of  jobs  offered  to  people  like  me  are 
babysitting  and  housekeeping.  And  you  can't  know  how  difl5cult  that  would  be 
for  me  to  chase  after  the  ever-active  young  child,  and  how  body-breaking  house 
keeping  chores  can  be  in  most  instances.  Let's  face  it,  today  the  young  families 
who  have  a  senior  citizen  in  their  family  who  is  a  good  babysitter  and  adequate 
housekeeper  always  finds  a  slot  for  their  own.  They  can  work  their  own  grandma 
for  room,  board,  and  love.  That  is  the  cheapest  help  in  the  world.  It  is  when  she 
can  no  longer  keep  up  with  the  children  and  carry  the  grocery  sacks  that  they 
get  her  a  room  some  place,  and  let  her  eat  or  not  eat,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Just  hoping  to  give  you  some  insight  into  sitiiations  which  you  may  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  from  your  vantage  point.  Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 

Congratulations  on  your  efforts  to  firm  up  some  standards  for  the  benefits  of 
the  aging,  for  it  will  grow  with  time.  Our  longevitv  seems  to  be  extending.  My 
grandmothers  died  off  in  their  early  40's ;  my  grandfathers  died  off  in  their  early 
60's.  My  own  parents  went  at  82  and  86,  respectively,  and  at  the  rate  I  am 
going,  I'll  be  around  for  a  long  time — now  headed  for  100  and  hoping  to  remain 
intact  mentally,  physically,  and  spiritually  to  the  opposite  end  of  birth. 
God  bless. 

Mai  Whiteside. 


Appendix  6 

STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  HEARING  AUDIENCE 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing  a  form  was  made  available  by  the 
chairman  to  those  attending  who  wished  to  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  but  were  unable  to  testify  because  of  time  limita- 
tions. The  form  read  as  follows : 

If  there  had  been  time  for  everyone  to  speak  at  the  hearing  on  "Future  Direc- 
tions in  Social  Security,"  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  May  16,  1975,  I  would  have 
said : 

The  following  replies  were  received : 

Morris  Addis,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  tax  rebate  and  $50  social  security  allowance  has  been  received  and  is  now 
resting  smugly  in  my  landlord's  greasy  hands. 

His  benefactor,  the  real  estate  lobby,  has  efficiently  ripped  us  off,  and  the  end 
is  not  in  sight. 

Please  help  us  Senator  Tunney  ;  we  believe  in  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Rose  Bain,   Santa  Monica,   Calif. 

There  should  be  no  limit  on  earnings  of  those  on  social  security  if  they  wish 
to  supplement  or  add  to  their  social  security  income.  Basically  it  is  my  philosophy 
that  there  should  be  work  for  all  who  wish  to  work — with  no  restrictions  as  to 
age. 

As  a  volunteer  in  Santa  Monica  Jewish  Family  Service  and  RSVP  (a  senior 
citizen  program),  I  have  been  requested  to  answer  the  question  of  why  capable 
and  healthy  seniors  must  restrict  earnings  if  they  receive  social  security.  Many 
seniors  do  retire  at  65  because  of  rules  and  regulations  in  places  of  employment. 
But  many  want  to  continue  on  part  time  to  add  purchasing  power  to  lieep  up  a 
decent  standard  of  living  in  a  serious  inflationary  period  as  at  present :  This  is, 
of  course,  related  to  the  availability  of  work — acknowledging  the  serious  unem- 
ployment crisis.  Since  medicare  or  Medi-Cal  do  not  provide  for  diagnostic  .serv- 
ices, it  is  important  to  establish,  through  neighborhood  hospitals  and  clinics,  pre- 
ventive health  care  .services  on  a  regular  basis — examinations  for  glaucoma, 
blood  pressure  te.sts,  nutritional  information,  and  general  information  re  keeping 
well.  Thus,  this  could  reduce  the  need  for  emergency  hospitalization  and  would 
be  more  economical.  Eyeglasses  and  hearing  aids  should  be  provided  under  the 
medicare  program. 

Zora  C.   Banks,  Los  Angeles,   Caof. 

I  am  a  foster  grandparent ;  we  have  been  sponsored  by  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles.  We  understand  our  project  will  fold  up  on  June  30.  The  senior  citizens 
need  to  work  in  order  to  feel  a  part  of  life  and  keep  an  interest  in  living.  We 
need  the  money,  that  is  true,  but  equally  we  need  an  interest  in  life. 

The  children  are  benefited  and  are  helped  with  their  mental  problems  (E.M.R. 
students). 

We  need  our  work  and  the  children  need  us.  We  need  to  have  our  program 
re-funded. 

(1357) 
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RicHAKD  Biggs,   Venice,   Calif. 

One  of  the  morning  speakers  spoke  about  the  "right  to  work  should  be  a  right 
for  everyone!"  theory. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  this  doctrine,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  our  economy 
only  functions  with  a  surplus  labor-force  and  even  those  working  today  must 
work  for  relatively  low  (at  times  extremely  low)  wages. 

It  is  politically  immature  of  us  to  raise  the  above  doctrine  without  calling  for 
and  demanding  that  our  Federal  Government  nationalize  major  portions  of  our 
industry  and  create  multiple  forms  of  socialization. 


Jabvis  p.   Brown,   Fulleeton,   Calif. 

I  eomend  your  efforts. 

The  three  major  concerns  I  would  urge  you  consider : 

1.  Awareness  of  and  prevention  of  the  frustration  that  when  SSA  goes  up, 
SSI/SSP  goes  down  accordingly. 

2.  Encouragement  of  rehabilitation  help  for  homes.  The  California  Department 
of  Social  Services  has  provision  for  special  shelter  payment  for  clients,  but  there 
is  no  money  available. 

3.  Enrichment  of  homemaker/chore  services  programs.  These  are  effective,  but 
under-funded. 


Lillian   Cash,   Sepulveda,   Calif. 

I  am  75  years  of  age.  I  retired  in  1969  at  the  age  of  69  of  my  own  free  will. 
I  feel  that  no  one  has  much  to  offer  and  I  could  keep  working  should  I  not  be 
compelled  to  retire. 

My  fixed  income  of  $255  a  month  at  present  covers  subsidized  rent  of  $63.  Food  : 
necessitating  eating  out  and  covering  only  the  important  bare  necessary  market- 
ing runs  about  $125.  Telephone,  transportation  (buses  and  cabs),  and  insurance 
(life,  fire,  and  theft)  total  $40. 

With  about  $25  left  for  personal  accessories  and  recreation,  it  is  quite  alarming 
to  try  to  start  to  cover  the  month.  Inflation  has  deprived  us  of  our  many  needs. 

Senior  citizens  need  more  help  financially.  We  are  held  down.  If  given  the 
opportunity,  22  million  senior  citizens,  the  backbone  of  the  United  States,  with 
our  past  experiences  can  get  rid  of  inflation  and  straighten  out  many  of  the 
problems  which  have  been  misrepresented. 


Sister  Diane  Donoghtje,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Those  on  social  security,  SSI,  and  receiving  other  kinds  of  government  assist- 
ance are  faced  with  increasing  inflation  costs — managing  on  fixed  incomes.  We 
need  the  8  percent  increase.  And  we  don't  need  the  $50  billion  B-1  bomber.  Please 
work  for  domestic  social  service  programs  and  work  against  sophisticated  mili- 
tary hardware  that  is  being  promoted  at  the  expense  of  these  important  vital 
social  security  benefits. 

Donald  D.   Edwards,  Long  Beach,   Calif. 

H.R.  580  needs  rapid  passage  to  in.sure  equity  for  widows  or  widowers  who  wish, 
and  should  be  privileged,  to  remarry  but  who  are  now  forced  to  live  indiscreetly 
as  "common  law"  spouses.  The  right  has  been  earned  by  the  deceased  spouse  to 
continue  his  or  her  spouse's  unkeep. 

Congress  must  be  prohibited  from  "i-aiding"  the  reserves  to  finance  other 
governmental  programs — if  these  funds  went  strictly  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled,  that  might  be  OK. 

Reopen  the  Prouty  amendment  to  noninsured  elderly  over  age  71  to  as.sist  those 
whose  sDouses  or  who  themselves  never  qualified  for  the  minimum  monthly 
benefit,  ily  mother,  now  75,  is  down  to  her  last  $2,000  of  life  savings  with  no 
income  in  the  future.  She  feels  that  SSI  won't  meet  enough  of  her  medical  and 
daily  needs  and  doesn't  want  her  sons  to  pay  the  State  for  her  monthly  support. 
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Tassia  Freed,  Los  Axgeles,  Cauf. 

There  should  be  no  age  limit  or  enforced  retirement  for  those  qualified  and 
willing  to  work. 

The  argument  is  that  the  aged  qualified  workers  would  thereby  take  a  job 
away  from  other  younger  workers.  It  is  an  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  job 
scarcity  is  "normal." 

In  a  nation  as  advanced  as  ours  there  should  be  sufficient  jobs  for  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  age.  sex,  or  race,  qualified  to  do  the  job  and  adequate  training  program 
opportunities  available  for  all  who  wish  such  services. 

The  argument  is  that  the  mandatory  increase  to  8  percent  of  social  security 
payments  will  cause  further  imbalance  in  the  Federal  budget.  This  country  is  well 
able  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants.  We  call  for  a  cut  in  the  already 
swollen  military  budget  to  take  care  of  whatever  needs  the  elderly  require  for 
their  health  and  welfare  requirements. 


Db.  Robert  D.  Gordon,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Failure  to  meet  needs  fully — when  idle  hands  remain  unemployed — is  the 
height  of  ab.surdity. 

The  Ford  administration  treats  money  as  if  it  were  the  last  pot  of  water  in  the 
desert — and  thinks  it  cannot  spare  the  money  to  save  the  pot. 


Veba  Hickman,   South  Gate,   Calif. 

Hearings  are  undoubtedly  necessary  but  have  proliferated  unconscionably  and 
opportunely  at  election  time  as  witness  Publications  List. 

Hearings  will  not  feed,  clothe,  house,  nor  sustain  the  senior  citizens  of  America. 
Suggestion :  Action. 

Leola  G.   Hoixoway,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

These  are  some  of  problems  of  senior  citizens :  I  would  like  to  .see  something 
done  for  .senior  citizens  when  they  are  out-patients  with  fever,  not  quite  sick 
enough  to  go  to  the  hospital,  live  alone,  and  have  to  go  to  the  doctor  and  wait  a 
long  time.  Yet  you  are  supposed  to  stay  in  bed.  I  had  the  flu — had  it  with  a  high 
fever  and  ear  trouble.  I  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  I  don't  feel  the  doctor  is  the  fault. 
I  go  to  the  doctor  early  and  sometimes  have  to  wait  3  hours  or  more.  Then  must 
pick  up  medicine.  I  hope  some  day  they  have  some  care  given  to  senior  citizens  so 
when  they  are  too  sick,  they  can  be  taken  care  of  in  their  home.  When  they  are 
too  sick  to  go  to  the  doctor.  A  lot  of  time  you  do  not  need  hospital  care  ;  when  you 
have  a  fever,  you  do  not  feel  like  sitting  in  a  doctor's  office  2  to  3  hours.  I  had  a 
bad  throat  and  could  hardly  talk.  I  feel  like  something  should  be  done.  I  had  to 
take  special  medicine.  I  am  not  the  only  one  that  goes  through  these  problems.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  something  about  these  problems. 


Ida  Honorof,   Sheeman   Oaks,   Calif. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  be  made 
aware  of  the  adver.se  effects  that  fluoridated  water  will  have,  especially  on  those 
people  that  do  not  receive  adequate  diets.  The  matter  of  fluoridation  will  be  on 
the  ballot  on  May  27  in  Los  Angeles  and  it  is  imperative  that  senior  citizens,  es- 
pecially those  on  limited  budgets,  be  made  aware  of  the  hazards  of  fluoridation 
so  they  can  protect  themselves. 

The  Journal  of  American  Medical  Association  (September  IS,  1943)  correctly 
pointed  out,  in  dealing  with  chronic  fluorine  intoxication  :  "Fluorides  are  general 
protoplasmic  poisons,  probably  because  of  their  capacity  to  modify  the  metabo- 
lism of  cells  by  changing  the  permeability  of  the  cell  membrane  and  by  inhibit- 
ing certain  enzyme  systems.  The  sources  of  fluorine  intoxication  are  drinking 
water  containing  1  ppm  of  fluorine,   fluorine  compounds  used  as   insecticidal 
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sprays  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  .  .  .  The  known  effects  of  chronic  fluorine  in- 
toxication are  those  of  hypoplasia  of  the  teeth  and  of  bone  sclerosis." 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Association  (October  1944)  concurred: 
"We  do  know  that  the  use  of  drinking  water  containing  as  little  as  1.2  to  3.0 
ppm  of  fluorine  will  cause  such  developmental  disturbances  in  bones  as  osteo- 
sclerosis, spondvlosis,  and  osteoperosis,  as  well  as  goiter.  .  .  ." 

These  reports  appeared  30  years  ago— unfavorable  evidence  is  no  longer  aired 
in  the  traditional  manner  in  these  journals 

If  you  are  truly  concerned  with  the  health  of  our  senior  citizens,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  those  people  (especially)  that  are  not  receiving  proper  nourishment, 
be  strongly  advised  of  the  danger  of  drinking  fluoridated  water,  because  fluoride 
robs  the  body  of  calcium,  magnesium,  phosphorus,  and  other  important  and  vital 
minerals  that  are  essential  for  a  healthy  body.  The  undernourished,  underprivi- 
leged, and  those  in  poor  health,  including  our  senior  citizens,  will  be  hurt  most  by 
water  fluoridation. 

CoNsxmLO  D.  Jabillo,  Walnut  Park,  Calif. 

My  name  Is  Consuelo  D.  Jarillo.  I  am  64  years  old  and  am  working  as  a  neigh- 
borhood worker.  In  my  job  I  encounter  so  many  cases  such  as  starvation,  ill 
health,  and  transportation.  You  have  heard  all  of  these  complaints,  so  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  would  like  to  see  Congress,  and  especially  you,  Senator,  do.  You  are 
already  in  favor  of  national  insurance — that's  good. 

What  I  would  like  you  to  think  of  is  a  bill  to  abolish  taxpaying  for  senior 
citizens.  After  all,  we  have  paid  taxes  all  our  lives — property  taxes,  personal 
taxes,  and  many  other  kinds  of  taxes.  Why,  then,  can't  we  stop  paying  taxes  at  a 
certain  age?  WTien  I  was  raising  my  family  and  working,  many  times  my  pay- 
check did  not  go  far.  I  had  to  go  without  food  so  that  my  children  could  eat  and 
have  a  place  to  live.  I  was  sick  half  the  time  but  I  raised  them,  and  I  am  still 
paying  taxes. 

I  could  tell  you  many  stories,  including  the  contemplation  of  suicide,  because 
of  the  hard  way  living  was.  My  many  senior  friends  have  gone  through  the  same 
kind  of  sacrifices  we  had  to  go  through  to  be  where  we  are  with  no  hope  of  any 
better  life  for  us  seniors.  Please,  Senator,  help  us  all :  we  are  in  trouble.  We  need 
nutrition,  transportation,  medical  in.surance,  etc.,  including  traveling.  Why  not? 
We  would  like  to  travel  too. 

Dick  R.  Linch,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

The  city  of  Glendale  is  known  as  an  affluent  community.  What  is  not  so  gen- 
erally known  is  that  south  Glendale  has  been  identified  by  United  Way  as  the 
No.  i  priority  area  for  aid  to  the  aged.  The  No.  1  target  area  of  all  Los  Angeles 
County  areas ! 

Those  seniors  might  well  be  known  as  the  "more"  seniors.  There  are — more  of 
them — more  below  the  poverty  level,  more  living  alone,  more  needing  transporta- 
tion, more  needing  health  services,  and  more  needing  at  least  one  nutritious  meal 
each  day. 

It  would  be  redundant  for  me  to  tell  you  how  those  seniors  are  being  affected 
by  the  downward  plunge  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  and  the  skyward 
surge  of  the  cost  of  living.  You  are  fully  aware  of  those  data.  I  speak,  rather, 
to  their  utter  and  complete  dependence  on  others.  They  cannot  help  themselves. 

When  a  person  is  younger,  he  can  overcome  financial  adversities.  If  he  loses 
his  job,  he  knows  he  will  someday  get  another.  If  his  earning  skills  become 
worthless,  he  can  retrain  and  enter  other  areas  of  employment.  If  calamity  drains 
off  his  savings,  through  initiative  and  enterprise  he  can  someday  rebuild  them. 
The  future  is  never  hopeless  for  him,  if  he  just  sticks  it  out  and  fights  on.  Even 
if  he  is  totally  wiped  out,  he  knows  he  can  make  a  comeback.  Time  is  on  his 
side. 

But.  what  of  the  senior  who  can't  work?  can't  borrow  to  get  a  new  start?  can  t 
retrain  into  another  discipline  of  earning?  To  whom  does  he  turn? 

The  answer?  He  turns  to  you,  and  me,  and  all  of  us,  and  to  his  government. 
He  has  no  other  option. 

I  wish  you  godspeed  in  your  efforts  to  help  those  who  so  sorely  need  you. 
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Sister  Rosemary  Markham,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

//  there  is  a  shortage  of  funds  in  social  security  trust  fund,  then  we  certainly 
don't  need  a  $50  billion  B-1  bomber  budget  item  1  Please  commit  yourself  to 
working  ayuinst  the  passage  of  this  appropriation  bill.  Our  defense  budget  must 
be  curtailed  and  the  military-industrial's  influence  be  contained. 


Emily  Marsh,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  wish  dissolution  of  the  .stipulation  of  the  limit  on  incomes  of  senior  citizens 
in  the  social  security  system.  It  permits  those  with  income  from  investments  to 
collect  .social  security  no  matter  how  high  that  income  may  be,  while  those  who 
wish  to  earn  a  living  and  to  be  of  use  to  the  community  at  large  are  hampered  and 
thrown  oft  the  labor  market. 

Many  senior  citizens  have  had  great  experience  and  academic  backgrounds 
and  are  at  a  level  of  being  capable  of  earning  a  much  higher  income  than  that 
permitted  by  social  security. 

Furthermore,  why  should  an  individual  be  deprived  of  collecting  the  trust  fund 
to  which  he  or  she  has  contributed  for  many  decades  and  live  in  ix)verty  because 
of  the  pi'ohibition  of  earning  a  living? 

Also,  why  are  retirements  forced  upon  senior  citizens  when  many  great  people 
have  produced  outstanding  contributions  at  ages  up  to  1)3  and  over.  Much  .social 
security  money  could  be  saved  if  senior  citizens  were  permitted  to  work  and  to 
produce  while  saving  their  .self  image  instead  of  destroying  themselves  physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally. 

Betty  Patterson,   Venice,   Calif. 

Your  recommendation  for  partial  decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices  is  not  com- 
patible with  genuine  concern  for  the  economic  plight  of  the  aged  or  lower  income 
groups  in  general.  It  isn't  just  the  Republicans  who  are  promoting  big  business. 
Socialism  with  the  filter-down  system. 

The  hearing  seemed  controlled  and  uninspired. 


David   Seidman,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

My  name  is  David  Seidman.  I  am  69  years  old  and  have  lived  in  Los  Angeles 
since  1946.  I  have  been  a  community  activist  since  the  early  thirties.  (See  profile 
Time  Magazine  September  9,  1974.) 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  forced  to  retire  as  a  worker  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry, my  income  took  a  sharp  drop.  This  meant  giving  up  my  car  and  when 
I  gave  up  my  car  my  community  activity  also  took  a  sharp  drop.  Existing  on 
social  in-.security  rules  out  my  owning  a  car.  The  richest  luxury  in  my  life  today 
is  a  $4  monthly  bus  pass. 

The  car  helped  me  get  around  at  night,  which  is  when  most  community  meet- 
ings take  place.  In  addition,  the  car  gave  some  security,  which  security  is  now 
lost  because  I  must  walk  to  and  from  the  bus  stop.  More  security  is  lost  when 
I  must  wait  at  night  long  and  potentially  dangerous  minutes  for  the  bus  to  come 
along. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  crowd  situation,  my  pocket  was  picked  in  daylight ;  my 
wallet  was  stolen.  Three  months  back  two  boys  riding  bikes  went  by  quickly  and 
spat  in  my  face  and  called  foul  names.  From  this  and  like  experiences  of  other 
senior  citizens  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  free  street  safety  insur- 
ance to  seniors.  This  insurance  should  cover  the  mental  and  physical  conditions 
that  result  from  such  molesting  and  other  unforeseen  costs  as  well  as  stolen 
property. 

I  am  a  member  of:  Fight  Inflation  Together;  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice; 
California  Democratic  Cotmcil  ;  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ;  Coalition  for 
Economic  Survival ;  and  Campus  Center  for  Senior  Adults,  LACC. 
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Opal  L.  Smith,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

The  quality  of  life  for  the  senior  citizen,  retired  on  a  limited  income,  deterio- 
rates daily,  especially  for  the  older  person  who,  prior  to  retirement  and  though 
living  fairly  modestly,  was  still  able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  nicer  things  that  add 
that  touch  of  happiness  and  contentment  to  life.  Things  such  as  dining  out  on 
occasion  at  a  nice  restaurant ;  attending  a  play,  concert,  or  movie ;  a  treasured 
evening  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl — maybe  just  every  other  season — or  some  of  the 
other  entertainments  offered  in  our  area.  These  are  the  first  to  go !  They  are 
luxuries. 

The  enjoyment  of  hospitality  in  the  home,  companionship  at  his  table,  "break- 
ing bread"  with  friends  are  desires  inherent  in  our  nature.  "Come  to  dinner," 
whether  an  invitation  is  extended  or  received,  have  always  been  welcome  words. 
This  needed,  even  therapeutic,  pleasantry  of  life  cannot  be  afforded.  That,  too, 
must  go. 

The  phone:  Why  not  continue  friendships  with  a  telephone  call?  The  phone 
bill  renders  conclusive  proof  that  the  budget  cannot  support  this  luxury  either. 

The  senior  citizen  of  today  is  a  generation  that  walked — walked  for  fun, 
walked  for  sheer  pleasure — and  only  sometimes  because  of  the  necessity.  A  walk 
in  a  gentle  rain  or  on  a  summer  evening — a  solitary  walk,  or  a  pleasant  stroll 
with  a  companion — this  simple  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  pleasantry  must  be 
foregone,  too.  The  risk  of  mugging,  robbery,  or  worse  is  too  great ! 

The  car :  Price  of  gasoline  alone  is  prohibitive  and  that's  only  the  beginning 
of  the  expense  of  operating  a  car.  It's  simply  beyond  the  budget.  So  you  turn  to 
the  bus,  carrying  groceries  aboard  and  walking  blocks  to  and  from  the  bus  stop. 

Your  horizon  has  narrowed  to  sheer  basics  : 

Food :  Can  the  dollars  be  stretched  to  the  end  of  the  month?  Can  you  possibly 
manage  nutritious  meals  as  you  turn  away  from  item  after  item  on  the  grocery 
shelves  because  of  the  spiraling  prices? 

Rent :  Already  disproportionate  in  comparison  to  income,  you  pray  as  you 
pay,  that  the  landlord  doesn't  notify  you  of  another  rise. 

Utilities :  Don't  turn  up  the  heat,  be  chilled !  Use  the  lowest  watt  bulb ;  if  you 
like  to  read,  huddle  closer  to  the  lamp. 


Ann  M.  Stewart,  Compton,  Calif. 

In  a  few  years  from  now  I  will  be  at  the  age  to  draw  social  security.  It  dis- 
tresses one — the  problems  elderly  must  encounter  trying  to  live  today.  I  work 
with  senior  citizens  and  see  the  problems,  coffee  with  flour  in  it  for  a  meal,  etc. 
I  am  conditioning  myself  to  live  on  cornbread,  grass,  and  a  few  vegetables. 
When  my  senior  years  are  here,  maybe  I  can  survive. 

I  haa  a  government  insured  loan  on  my  home.  Last  year  I  was  unemployed 
and  got  behind  on  my  note.  It  took  me  4  months  to  get  the  money  to  meet  this 
obligation.  I  sent  the  money  to  the  lender  it  was  returned  to  me  unopened.  I 
pleaded  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  but  received  no  help.  Time  passed 
and  conditions  got  increasingly  worse  because  I  was  about  to  be  evicted.  I 
pleaded,  before  and  after  foreclosure,  to  the  V.A.  to  let  me  repurchase  the  house. 
The  answer  was  "no."  Now  the  house  is  boarded  up  and  is  an  "eye  sore"  to  the 
community.  I  want  my  house  back. ! !  If  this  happens  now,  what  have  I  to  look 
forward  to  at  age  65,  unless  I'm  a  Vietnamese. 


Hazel  Walker,   Bitrbank,   Calif. 

If  we  can  put  men  on  the  moon  as  we  have,  and  designed  nuclear  warheads 
as  we  have,  why  can't  we  spend  an  equal  effort  and  money  to  invent  a  substitute 
for  crude  oil?  This  affects  the  life  and  cost  of  living  for  necessities  for  seniors 
and  all  of  our  people. 

I  represent  the  senior  population  of  Burbank  (16,000-17,000)  over  60  and, 
1.  health  care,  2.  housing,  and  3.  transportation,  in  that  order,  is  the  need. 
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Jean  C.   Whalen,   Playa  Del  Rey,  Calif. 

We  all  appreciate  your  efforts  regarding  rent  control.  My  rent  was  increa.sed 
on  August  1,  1974,  from  .$156  to  .$175.  and  on  March  1.  1975,  it  was  increased  to 
$190 — a  total  increase  of  .$34  per  month  in  less  than  8  months. 

There  are  20  apartments  and  they  have  all  been  increased  .$34  per  month.  The 
building  is  at  least  16  years  old.  It  is  not  kept  up  and  the  only  improvement  made 
in  2  years  is  that  the  railing  was  painted. 

I  strongly  urge  that  rent  conntrol  bill  S.  123  be  passed. 
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FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


MONDAY,   MAY   19,    1975 

U.S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging, 

Des  Moines^  Iowa. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  a.m.,  in  the  Community 
Room,  Royal  View  Manor,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Senator  Dick  Clark 
presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Clark. 

Also  present:  David  A.  Affeldt,  chief  counsel;  Scott  Ginsburg, 
special  assistant  to  Senator  Clark;  Gerald  Yee,  minority  professional 
staff  member;  and  Dona  Daniel,  clerk. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  PRESIDING 

Senator  Clark.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

I  welcome  all  of  you  here  this  morning.  Today  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  is  meeting  in  Des  Moines  to  continue  its  overall 
study  of  "Future  Directions  in  Social  Security." 

Fifteen  hearings  already  have  been  conducted  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues — including  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, the  earnings  limitation,  proposals  to  make  retirement  more 
secure  for  older  women,  alternatives  for  easing  the  payroll  tax  bur- 
den for  workers — and  many  other  related  topics  have  been  included 
as  well. 

This  morning's  hearing  will  focus  on  the  impact  of  this  country's 
economic  problems  on  the  elderly.  Before  proceeding,  however,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  discuss  the  role  and  purpose  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging — the  committee  which  is  meeting 
today. 

The  committee  is  one  of  the  very  few  special  committees  in  the 
Congress.  Pi-imarily.  it  is  a  factfinding  committee.  "We  don't  have 
the  authority  to  approve  and  report  legislation  to  the  Senate.  But, 
we  do  have  a  major  impact  on  legislation.  In  fact,  the  committee 
eitlior  originated  or  actively  supported  all  of  the  landmark  legis- 
lation for  older  Americans:  Medicare,  the  20-percent  social  security 
increase,  the  Older  Americans  Act.  the  title  VIT  nutritioji  program, 
and  the  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. All  of  these  were  a  result,  in  part,  of  hearings  such  as  this 
one — held  in  Washington  or  across  the  country. 

The  committee  also  has  a  direct  impact  on  legislation  bv  assuring 
that  the  needs  of  the  aged  are  appropriately  considered  as  other 
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Senate  standing  committees  work  on  proposals  affecting  older  Amer- 
icans. For  example,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  now  work- 
ing with  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  improve  the 
Older  Americans  Act — in  fact,  they  are  working  on  that  bill  this 
week,  marking  it  up  or  trying  to  write  additional  parts  to  the  bill 
or  improve  the  existing  bill. 

Just  3  weeks  ago,  I  chaired  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  find 
out  how  well  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  working  in  rural  America, 
and  that  hearing  resulted  in  a  series  of  amendments  to  make  the 
Older  Americans  Act  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
rural  elderly  people.  If  any  of  you  have  suggestions  for  improving 
that  legislation,  we'd  be  pleased  to  take  those  back  to  Washington. 

Impact  of  Rising  Prices  Upon  Elderly 

Today,  the  committee  has  come  to  Des  Moines  to  hear  firsthand 
about  the  impact  of  rising  prices  upon  the  limited  incomes  of  older 
lowans.  It  is  important  to  take  testimony  outside  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  those  individuals 
most  directly  affected  by  rising  prices.  Too  often  the  Congress  fails 
to  get  enough  ideas  and  suggestions  from  older  people,  and  that's 
why  it's  particularly  good  to  be  here  today.  At  this  hearing,  we  want 
to  determine  whether  Federal  programs  for  the  elderly  are  working 
as  they  arc  intended  to  work.  If  they  are  not,  then  we  want  to  know 
why,  and  how  they  can  be  improved.  If  programs  clearly  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  scrap  them  and 
find  an  appropriate  way  to  begin  anew. 

Iowa  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  developing  innovative  ideas  for 
responding  to  the  problems  and  challenges  of  aged  and  aging  Amer- 
icans. Traditionally,  in  Iowa,  we  have  had  a  deep  commitment  to 
our  older  people — a  commitment  that  has  been  reflected  in  concerted 
action  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  After  all,  Iowa  has  one  of  the 
highest  concentrations  of  elderly  people  in  the  United  States — it 
ranks  third  among  the  50  States  in  the  percentage  of  people  over  6.5. 
More  than  350,000  lowans  are  in  the  65-plus  age  category — 12.3  per- 
cent of  our  population — and  they  play  an  important  role  in  our 
society. 

Another  purpose  of  their  hearing  is  to  assess  the  performance  of 
the  social  security  system  and  other  retirement  programs  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  during  this  period  of  inflation  and  recession. 
All  Americans  have  been  affected  in  one  form  or  another  by  inflation. 
But  older  Americans  have  been  especially  hard  hit,  in  large  part 
because  of  their  limited,  fixed  incomes. 

During  the  past  2  years  consumer  prices  have  gone  up  by  nearly 
22  percent.  To  make  matters  worse,  some  of  the  sharpest  increases 
have  occurred  in  areas  where  older  people  must  spend  their  money. 
For  example,  food  has  risen  by  more  than  27  percent  in  that  period. 
There  has  been  a  78-percent  increase  in  home  heating  fuel  oil,  a  31- 
percent  jump  in  utility  rates,  and  a  23-percent  rise  in  liospital  costs. 

Increased  social  security  benefits,  to  be  sure,  have  helped  soften 
the  blow.  But  other  alternatives  must  be  explored  if  older  Americans 
are  to  receive  more  real  income.  Right  now,  there  is  just  not  enough 
income  to  meet  their  most  basic  needs,  and  that  is  just  one  more  rea- 
son why  we  must  work  to  put  a  lid  on  rising  prices. 
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Nationwide,  there  are  over  3  million  older  persons  living  in  pov- 
erty. By  ''poverty,''  I  mean  the  rockbottoni  standard:  $'2,1 19  a  year 
for  a  single  person,  or  about  $40  a  week.  In  the  case  of  an  aged 
couple,  the  threshold  of  poverty  is  determined  to  be  a  little  more, 
$2,662,  or  about  $50  a  week.  But  tliese  figures  are  somewhat  deceptive 
because  they  do  not  include  the  ''hidden  poor" — persons  not  counted 
as  "poor"  because  they  live  in  institutions  or  with  their  families 
whose  incomes  raise  them  above  tliat  poverty  line.  If  these  hidden 
poor  could  be  counted,  the  number  of  impoverished  aged  would 
swell  to  more  than  5  million,  or  about  one  out  of  every  four  older 
Americans. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  my  first  priority  is  to  abolish  poverty 
for  the  aged  once  and  for  all.  This  country,  the  wealthiest  Nation 
in  history,  can  bring  povert)^  to  an  end  if  it  puts  its  mind  and  its 
spirit  to  the  task.  Tliis  country  has  a  $1.4  trillion  economy — almost 
$114  trillion  a  year — and  we  have  the  resources  to  permit  every  one 
of  our  older  citizens  to  live  in  comfort  and  dignity.  A^^lat  we  need 
is  a  commitment  from  Government  and  the  full  backing  of  the 
American  public  so  that  we  can  insure  a  decent  income  for  every 
older  person.  Certainly  that  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

Finally,  the  committee  wants  to  listen  to  your  suggestions  for  pro- 
tecting the  elderly  from  the  impact  of  inflation.  We  want  to  get  your 
reaction  to  legislation  that  already  has  been  proposed  in  the  Congress 
and  ideas  for  new  legislation,  which  you  may  have. 

Social  Security  Reform  Act 

Earlier  this  year,  for  example,  I  introduced  the  Social  Security 
Reform  Act  to  make  the  social  security  cost-of-living  adjustment 
more  responsive  during  periods  of  accelerated  inflation.  This  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  special  consumer  price  index  for  older  per- 
sons to  reflect  more  accurately  the  impact  of  inflation  upon  them — 
not  simply  inflation  for  all  Americans,  but  how  it  specifically  affects 
older  Americans,  those  things  for  which  they  spend  their  money. 

It  would  permit  cost-of-living  adjustments  twice  a  year,  instead  of 
only  once  a  year  as  under  present  law.  And,  it  would  raise  the  supple- 
mental security  income  standards  to  tlie  Government's  official  poverty 
index.  Your  comments  on  these  and  other  proposals  would  be  most 
welcome. 

The  committee  wants  to  hear  from  everyone.  "Wliile  we  do  not 
have  suffici,ent  time  to  permit  every  person  to  present  oral  testimony, 
we  have  pi'ovided  a  statement  form  in  the  back  of  the  room  wliich 
reads  as  follows:  "If  there  had  been  time  for  everyone  to  speak  at 
the  hearing  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  May  19,  1975,  I  would  have  said:''  Tlien  you  can 
just  fill  in,  or  attach,  or  give  us  any  comments  tliat  you  would  like  to 
make  on  the  matters  that  we  are  discussing  today. 

Your  comments  on  these  forms  Avill  be  put  in  our  printed  hearing 
record,  and  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  that  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 
In  otlier  woi'ds,  it  will  be  included  in  our  record  just  as  that  testi- 
mony which  will  be  presented  here  at  the  tables.  So  we  hope  if  vou 
have  any  comments,  however  brief,  however  long,  you  will  feel  free 
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to  go  back  to  that  table  and  someone  there  will  help  you  to  fill  out 
the  forms,  and  they  will  become  a  part  of  the  record.  We  will  mail 
it  to  you  with  all  of  the  other  testimony.  The  committee  will  read 
your  statements  very  carefully  to  develop  new  legislative  proposals 
and  recommendations  for  our  annual  report. 

Our  leadoff  panel,  from  the  Iowa  Commission  on  Aging  and  the 
Department  of  Social  Services,  is  especially  experienced  and  well 
equipped  to  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  the  committee's  overall 
inquiry.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Mrs. 
Leona  Peterson,  executive  director  of  the  Iowa  Commission  on 
the  Aging ;  Dr.  Woodrow  IMorris,  chaii-man  of  the  Iowa  Commission  on 
Aging;  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Stubbee,  special  projects  director  of  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Social  Services. 

Each  of  the  witnesses  is  going  to  make  a  brief  statement  and  then 
we  will  have  some  time  for  questions.  Let's  proceed  in  the  way  in 
which  I  introduced  you  with  Mrs.  Peterson,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Iowa  Commission  on  the  Aging,  leading  off. 

Please  proceed. 

PANEL  PROM  THE  COMMISSION  ON  AGING  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONA  I.  PETERSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  IOWA 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  AGING 

Mrs.  Peterson.  Thank  you,  Senator  Clark,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

In  trying  to  reach  some  simple,  wholistic  approach  to  viewing  the 
current  problems  of  elderly  lowans,  we  were  struck  with  the  concept 
of  a  deprivation  index,  the  thought  being  how  useful  such  an  index 
would  be  in  measuring  a  given  individual  or  group's  deprivation  at 
any  given  time.  As  a  concept  it  works  well ;  as  a  reality  the  problems 
of  the  elderly  are  so  varied  and  broad  that  no  such  indicator  has  been 
devised.  We  come  before  you  today  with  some  indications  of  the 
problems,  but  a  complete  index  we  do  not  have.  "Wlien  one  is  com- 
piled, we  submit  the  following  components  should  be  considered. 

Of  the  485,000  lowans  over  60,  about  45  percent  live  in  rural  areas 
— places  of  fewer  than  2,500.  The  one  cry  we  hear  most  often  is  a 
plea  for  transportation.  Rural  elderly  feel  isolated,  abandoned,  and 
imprisoned  by  the  lack  of  transportation.  These  pleas  are  echoed  by 
urban  elderly,  but  the  most  distressing  cries  are  rural.  Transpor- 
tation is  interfaced  and  interwoven  with  all  services  that  the  elderly 
need  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 

The  delivery  of  services  would  be  a  secondarv  problem  of  logistics 
if  those  services  or  resources  were  locally  available.  Take  medicare, 
for  instance.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  Iowa  towns  and 
communities  have  no  health  manpower  resources,  physicians,  dentists, 
registered  nurses,  dental  hygienists,  nor  physical  therapists. 

The  Iowa  Commission  on  the  Aging's  Seiiescity  Index  shows  that 
in  counties  where  poverty  is  greatest  there  is  an  alarmins:  lack  of 
these  medical  resource  persons.  AAHiere  one  or  two  communities  might 
have  a  doctor  or  a  dentist,  communities  up  to  30  miles  away  must 
travel  to  this  scarce  medical  resource.  Again  we  note  the  need  for 
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rural  transportation.  The  cost  of  medical  services  over  the  last  2 
years  has  risen  an  alarming  21.2  percent.  These  fifrures  are  drawn 
from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  would  indicate  on  a  depriva- 
tion scale  that  elderly  lowans  are  spending  one-tenth  of  their  incomes 
on  medical  and  allied  professional  services.  Indications  are  that  this 
huge  chunk  out  of  a  fixed  income  does  not  allow  for  prophylactic  or 
preventive  medical  care. 

(Consequently,  the  10  percent  would  be  substantially  higher  in  that 
the  level  of  preventive  care  indicates  that,  when  these  elderly  persons 
see  a  doctor,  their  ailment  is  considered  progressive ;  a  greater  amount 
of  care  and  medicine  becomes  a  necessity.  Under  certain  medicare 
provisions,  moneys  are  not  allotted  for  persons  living  outside  of  in- 
stitutions. This  means  that  home  care  is  out  and  a  person  must  be 
institutionalized  to  receive  medical  treatments  and  benefits. 

The  Food  or  Nutrition  Problem 

Thus,  we  come  to  one  form  of  human  maintenance  and  preventive 
care:  the  food  or  nutrition  problem.  Over  the  last  2  years  the  cost 
of  food  has  risen  a  whopping  27  percent.  Older  lowans  are  spending 
a  little  less  than  30  percent  of  their  income  on  food.  Indications  are, 
human  nature  being  constant,  that  many  are  eating  insufficient  diets. 
So-called  cheap  food  is  generally  viewed  as  nonnutritional.  IVIost 
elderly  simply  skip  a  meal  or  two  daily  to  save  money.  An  added 
cost  to  food  is  transportation.  INIany  small  towns  have  no  mom-or- 
pop  store  and  tlie  elderly  must  travel  to  a  town  with  a  shopping  center. 
Food  stamps  have  reduced  the  cost  of  food  to  those  who  receive  them. 
However  many  rural  lowans,  because  of  their  antiwelfare  philosophy 
and  conservative  views,  would  rather  starve  than  be  humiliated  by 
taking  food  stamps. 

Letters  to  the  commission  indicate  that  some  people  would  use 
food  stamps  if  they  could  get  them  in  the  next  town  or  county  where 
they  would  not  be  identified.  It  would  seem  that  only  a  cash  allot- 
ment can  solve  this  problem.  This  indicates  a  need  for  a  national 
income  maintenance  plan. 

^Miile  we  are  contemplating  income  maintenance,  there  should  be 
some  legislation  abolishing  the  mandatory  retirement  statutes.  A 
pei'son  should  have  the  right  to  maintain  as  high  a  quality  of  life  as 
he  or  she  can  sustain  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Chronological  age  should  not  be  the  sole  reason  for  retire- 
ment. Biological  aire  in  due  course  will  indicate  when  a  "work  life" 
should  be  curtailed. 

Rapid  Rise  in  Utility  Bills 

Along  with  the  sharp  rise  of  medical  care  and  food,  letters  and 
phone  calls  indicate  that  older  lowans  have  really  been  hit  hard  by 
the  rapid  rise  in  utility  bills.  Cold  winters  in  Iowa  cannot  be  com- 
bated with  an  extra  sweater.  Many  States  have  enacted  laws  requir- 
inir  utility  companies  to  notify  departments  of  social  services  before 
any  utility  can  be  stonped  during  the  winter  months.  It  would  seem 
that  such  a  law  would  be  beneficial,  nationally,  and  would  benefit 
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lowans  in  particular.  Again,  45  percent  of  lowans  live  in  rural  areas, 
away  from  city  gas  mains,  and  the  cost  of  propane  gas  and  fuel  oil  for 
heat  and  cooking  rose  even  higher  than  natural  gas. 

Low-cost  rural  housing  in  Iowa  is  virtually  nonexistent.  Old  homes 
are  expensive  to  keep  up.  INIany  of  these  houses  may  be  made  livable 
by  some  home-rejuvenation  programs.  Many  rural  lowans  live  in 
substandard  housing. 

The  Iowa  Commission  on  Aging  Senescity  Index  shows  that  over 
the  past  20  years  young  lowans  have  left  small  towns  and  moved  to 
the  cities,  leaving  many  towns  with  a  virtual  elderly  population. 
Young,  dynamic  merchants,  professionals,  and  semiprofessionals 
have  all  fled  to  the  cities,  leaving  many  towns  with  no  supportive 
services  at  all. 

Housing  Crisis 

While  we  are  talking  about  rural  housing,  there  is  also  the  urban 
housing  crisis  where  many  elderly  are  simply  warehoused  in  dilapi- 
dated hotels  that  might  as  well  have  signs  out  saying  "Fire  Trap." 

There  is  no  centralized  bureau  of  housing  in  Iowa,  although  there 
are  125  minihousing  authorities  throughout  Iowa.  A  recent  surve;v 
of  these  125  authorities  showed  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  9,600 
units.  There  is  a  necessity  for  a  wise  distribution  of  housing  units 
in  that  some  towns  might  need  as  few  as  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen 
units.  Since  40  percent  of  elderly  lowans — some  195,000  persons- 
live  in  or  near  poverty,  it  seems  only  logical  that  some  rental  reliel 
and  some  mortgage  adjustments  are  needed  on  a  subsidy  basis.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  elderly  lowans  put  35  percent 
of  their  incomes  into  housing. 

The  delivery  of  services,  whether  someone  brings  them  to  you  oi 
you  go  to  get  them,  is  dependent  on  transportation.  Most  Iowa  com 
munities,  with  the  exception  of  the  major  cities,  have  no  daily  trans- 
portation services.  A  comprehensive  statewide  interlinking  transpor- 
tation system  is  imperative. 

In  conclusion,  Senator  Clark,  I  would  like  to  note  that  if  anv  oi 
this  information  leads  to  any  legislation,  please  require  that  thos( 
laws  be  written  in  the  most  direct  fashion  possible.  Our  phone  ring; 
and  our  mailbox  is  full  of  letters  from  the  elderly  who  sav  they  can'l 
miderstand  the  law  or  the  forms  they  are  required  to  fill  out.  01c 
people  don't  understand  SSI,  medicare,  medicaid,  tax  relief,  rem 
relief  statutes,  and  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time,  on  behalf  of  the  Iowa  Commissior 
on  A.ofing,  to  thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  and  support  oi 
the  elderly  in  Iowa.  I  hope  my  report  has  sh^d  some  light  on  th( 
massive  problems  confronting  the  elderly  in  Iowa. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Next,  we  are  going  to  hear  from  Dr.  Woodrow  Morris,  chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Commission  on  Aging. 

STATEMENT    OF    DE.     WOODROW    MORRIS,     CHAIRMAN,     IOWA 
^  COMMISSION  ON  AGING 

Dr.  Morris.  Thank  you.  Senator  Clark,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
One  of  my  most  gratifving  assignments  in  the  field  of  aging  was 
my  appointment  to  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging  in  1970. 
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The  report  of  that  task  force,  entitled  "Toward  a  Brighter  Future 
for  the  Elderly,"  was,  I  believe,  a  landmark  report  in  the  field.  I 
would  begin  my  testimony  today  with  a  portion  of  the  introduction 
to  the  chapter  on  income  in  that  report : 

Income  Enables  Elderly  To  Make  Choices 

More  income  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  elderly  because  it  is  money 
income — the  command  over  goods  and  services — which  enables  them  to  make 
the  kinds  of  choices  which  are  essential  to  their  independence  and  dignity. 

Central  to  an  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  income  of 
older  persons  is  a  recognition  that  income  plays  a  different  role  in  their  lives 
than  in  those  of  younger  persons.  Brief  illustrations  will  clarify  this. 

Older  persons  do  not  share  the  opportunities  available  to  the  young.  They 
cannot  improve  their  income  by  changing  jobs.  It  is  unrealistic  to  talk  of  work 
incentives  for  a  92-year-old  widow.  Older  persons  cannot  protect  themselves 
against  inflation  by  bargaining  for  a  higher  salary. 

Older  persons  live  with  the  knowledge  that  cataclysmic  illness,  capable  even 
with  medicare  of  wiping  out  a  life's  savings,  is  not  unusual  after  65. 

Older  persons  are,  with  an  increasing  frequency,  turning  65  with  aged  par- 
ents or  close  relatives  of  that  earlier  generation  still  alive  and,  to  .some  extent, 
financially  dependent  upon  them. 

Older  persons  live,  to  an  impressive  extent,  in  homes  which  they  own.  Fre- 
quently, however,  their  homes  are  in  bad  repaid,  too  large,  too  expensive  to 
maintain,  in  deteriorating  neighborhoods,  or  no  longer  suitable  for  health 
reasons.  They  often  cannot  perform  do-it-yourself  repairs  and  routine  chores. 
The  same  property  tax  increase  which  buys  new  classrooms  may  force  them  to 
sell,  yet  when  a  house  is  the  only  tangible  asset  one  can  show  for  75  years  of 
living,  it  has  a  special  meaning  to  an  older  person  not  shared  by  a  younger 
neighbor.  Moreover,  publicly  subsidized  alternatives  to  homeownership  more 
often  than  not  either  are  not  available  or  require  long  waiting  periods. 

We  heard  recently  of  a  woman  in  Ames  who  is  92  and,  reportedly, 
was  critical  of  her  son;  her  neighbors  were  joining  her  in  this 
criticism  because  her  son,  who  lived  in  Des  Moines,  did  not  come 
to  visit  her.  The  neighbors  thought  this  was  too  bad.  A  little  in- 
vestigation uncovered  the  fact  that  the  son  was  72;  he  was  having 
trouble  with  transportation,  and  couldn't  get  a  license  to  drive  his 
car  and  had  some  health  problems  himself.  This  is  becoming  com- 
monplace these  days. 

Older  persons  pay  higher  insurance  rates  to  drive  or  they  depend  upon  re- 
duced transit  fares  or  they  cannot  afford  to  travel.  The  cost  of  tran.sportation 
becomes  a  major  obstacle  to  using  available  services  and  participating  in  re- 
warding activities. 

Older  persons  often,  for  reasons  frequently  beyond  their  control,  become  poor 
after  they  reach  65  becau.se  of  a  sharp  drop  in  income  on  retirement.  They  may 
be  poor  because  they  have  given  unselfishly  of  their  resources  or  because  they 
have  outlived  savings.  Older  persons  experience  low  income  as  a  cruel  burden. 
Especially  is  it  cruel  to  those  who  have  found  pride  in  self-sufficiency,  in  mak- 
ing their  homes  attractive,  or  in  good  grooming.  These  supports  to  self-esteem 
are  as  important  at  77  as  at  27.  Moreover,  low  income  can  compound  other 
problems,  such  as  loneliness  and  poor  health. 

These  and  a  number  of  other  characteristics  set  the  stage  for  what 
tlie  role  of  income  is  and  must  be  among  elderly  people.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  problem  that  we  need  to  attack. 

Despite  this  somewhat  depressing  analysis,  the  task  force  finds  it  worthy  of 
admiration  that  many  older  persons  have  struggled  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  success  to  maintain  their  dignity  in  the  face  of  these  serious  obstacles. 

The  task  force  then  went  on  to  make  recommendations  concerning  income 
in  four  areas :  Extension  of  pensions ;  social  security  reform ;  alleviation  of 
poverty ;  comprehensive  review  of  the  Nation's  system  for  providing  income 
for  older  persons. 
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Many  of  these  problems  have  been  attacked  in  the  Congress,  and 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  in  its  important  studies  has 
recommended  legislation  to  other  committees  of  the  Senate.  ]\Iany 
of  these  programs  to  address  these  needs  have  been  responded  to  and 
enacted  into  law.  INIany,  however,  still  need  to  be  strengthened,  and 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  them. 

In  1974,  the  Congress  enacted  into  law  the  Employees  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act.  Also,  Congress  enacted  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income— SSI — program,  which  is  now  about  1  year  old.  Other 
related  new  programs  which  will  eventually  benefit  the  elderly  in- 
clude title  XX  of  the  social  services  amendments  and  the  fortlicom- 
ing  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1975. 

Social  Security  Benefits  Below  BLS  Intermediate  Budget 

There  have  been  major  improvements  in  social  security  benefits 
which  have  been  boosted  by  68.5  percent  in  a  4i/^-year  period.  How- 
ever, social  security  benefits  continue  to  be  below  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Intermediate  Budget  estimates. 

For  the  autumn  of  1973,  the  intermediate  budget  for  a  retired 
couple  is  projected  to  be  approximately  $5,300.  Yet  average  social 
security  benefits  for  a  retired  couple  will  only  be  equivalent  to  about 
two-thirds  of  that  modest  standard  of  living,  even  with  the  rela- 
tively recent  11  percent  raise. 

The  SSI  program  has  begun  to  build  a  floor  under  incomes  of  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  Thus  most  SSI  recipients  are  assured  of  a 
minimum  monthly  income  of  at  least  $160.  A  major  problem,  how- 
ever, has  been  reaching  all  of  the  eligible  older  persons.  Despite  two 
SSI  alert  programs,  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  2  million  of  the 
5.2  million  identified  bv  the  Social  Security  Administration  who 
might  be  eligible  for  SSI  are  now  benefiting  from  the  program. 

As  far  back  as  1935,  when  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
and  old-age  assistance  programs  were  created,  society's  expectations 
were  that  the  welfare  program  would  gradually  disappear.  This  is 
what  Senator  Clark  referred  to  a  moment  ago  in  terms  of  ridding 
our  Nation  of  poverty.  We  thought,  in  1935,  that  this  might  be  the 
beginning  of  an  actual  disappearance  of  the  need  for  welfare  pro- 
grams at  all. 

In  1970,  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging  urged  that  the  floor 
under  financial  assistance  be  pegged  initially  at  the  poverty  line.  It 
also  expressed  the  need  to  provide  for  automatic  adjustments  each 
time  the  line  is  recomputed.  As  of  1975,  these  goals  have  not  yet 
been  achieved. 

Despite  these  new  and  improved  programs,  however,  older  Amer- 
icans have  still  not  shared  in  our  Nation's  increased  income  to  the 
extent  of  younsrer  Americans.  Herman  Brotman  recently  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that: 

About  twice  the  proportion  of  older  people  are  poor  as  compared  to  those 
under  65,  .  .  .  the  very  highest  proportion  of  poor  are  found  in  the  rural,  non- 
farm  areas,  then  comes  the  rural  farm,  and  finally  the  urban  in  which  still 
one  in  eight  family  members  and  every  second  older  person  living  alone  .  .  . 
is  poor. 
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OvKR  One-Quarter  of  Elderly  Iowans  Live  in  Poverty 

Translating  this  to  Iowa  shows  dramatically  the  economic  con- 
ditions under  ^vhich  many  older  Iowans  are  living.  For  example,  in 
a  recent  analysis  of  census  data  it  was  shown  that  in  the  State,  as  a 
whole,  28.3  percent  of  persons  over  age  64  are  living  below  poverty 
levels.  In  essentially  rural  areas  the  proportion  rises  to  over  one- 
third  of  the  elderly  population,  while  in  urban  areas  the  percentage 
is  very  close  to  the  State  average.  An  overall  index  of  poverty  used 
by  the  OEO  shows  that  rural  areas  tend  to  exceed  the  State  poverty 
level  by  one-fourth;  in  urban  areas  the  index  is  below  the  State  level 
by  one-fifth. 

Now  if  these  data  are  correct  then  SSI  has  not  yet  reached  eligible 
Iowans  to  a  fairly  large  extent.  We  have  350,000  people  65  or  over 
in  Iowa.  A  recent  yearend  summary  of  the  first  year  of  SSI  in  Iowa 
reported  in  loioa  Prims  Time.  April  1975,  shows  27,000  beneficiaries, 
of  whom  about  18,000  are  aged.  Using  the  28.3  percent  figure  re- 
ported to  be  living  below  the  poverty  level  in  Iowa  suggest  that 
99,050  people  are  in  need  of  supplementary  income  benefits. 

In  Iowa,  the  commission  on  aging,  in  concert  with  private  organiza- 
tions, the  Federal  Government,  and  other  aspects  of  State  govern- 
ment, its  addressing  some  of  these  income-related  problems.  A  notable 
example  is  our  pesticide  survey  program.  "Wliile  this  program  em- 
ploys only  61  retired  men  and  women  and  affects,  therefore,  only  a 
few  older  Iowans,  it  is  clear  that  more  such  programs  carried  on 
consistently  over  time  could  affect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many 
more.  The  program  also  demonstrates  the  desire  of  older  Iowans  for 
meaningful  employment  as  well  as  their  ability  to  do  the  job  and  do 
it  well. 

There  is  now  a  bill  before  the  Iowa  General  Assembly  to  establish 
a  demonstration  project  for  the  employment  of  retired  citizens.  If 
enacted  into  law  this  bill,  along  with  title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1975,  will  go  a  long  way 
to\yard  providing  special,  meaningful  employment  opportunities  for 
retired  persons. 

Mandatory  Retirements:  A  Peculiar  Pail\dox 

This  matter  leads  me  to  comment  briefly  on  mandatory  retirement 
on  the  basis  of  age,  and  on  our  efforts  to  employ  retired  persons 
through  such  special  programs.  This  has  always  struck  me  as  a 
peculiar  paradox  in  our  society. 

"With  regard  to  age  discrimination  in  employment — of  which 
mandatory  retirement  is  the  most  notable  example — I  would  support 
the  current  efforts  of  the  Iowa  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  a  bill 
now  before  the  Iowa  General  Assembly  which  would  remove  manda- 
tory retirement  policies  from  the  code  of  Iowa  and  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  employment  as  long  as  an  individual  is  competent 
to  perform  the  job.  If  this  can  be  enacted  into  law,  it  will,  along  with 
the  proposed  Federal  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  help  rid  our 
State  of  that  ageism  which  tends  to  put  people  on  the  shelf  witliout 
regard  for  their  desires  or  their  capabilities  to  continue  in  the  work 
force. 
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Another  area  which  affects  the  cost  of  living  of  older  people  is  our 
too  ready  tendency  to  institutionalize  the  elderly.  The  commission 
on  the  aging  is  now  supporting  legislation  to  provide  funds  for  sup- 
portive services  to  help  keep  elderly  lowans  relatively  independent 
and  in  their  own  homes  as  long  as  they  are  secure  and  comfortable 
there.  Bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  general  assembly, 
which  would  assist  in  this  effort,  include  one  x)ertaining  to  winter- 
izing the  homes  of  the  elderly  and  one  establishing  a  utility  services 
stamp  program. 

But  these  are  almost  all  emergency-type,  stopgap  measures  and 
do  not  really  speak  to  the  problem  of  the  elderly  poor.  Nor  do  they 
address  themselves  to  the  long-range  problem  of  better  serving  the 
elderly  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  they  will  be  better  served  and 
the  fight  against  poverty  more  quickly  won  if  consideration  is  given 
to  using  standards  of  living  as  a  base  so  that  the  postretirement  liv- 
ing standard  will  not  be  significantly  lower  than  that  just  prior  to 
retirement.  Benefits,  too,  would  be  more  equitably  measured  if  they 
were  based  on  standards  of  living,  rather  than  rising  prices. 

Recommendations 

Now,  I  will  end  this  with  six  recommendations.  Do  I  have  time 
to  insert  these? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Dr.  Morris.  No.  1.  I  would  recommend  that  corrective  action  be 
taken  so  that  all  older  persons  become  eligible  for  sufficient  supple- 
mentary income  to  bring  their  total  incomes  up  to  the  amount  de- 
fined by  the  Federal  Government  as  the  poverty  line  for  the  elderly, 
with  provisions  for  automatic  adjustments  each  time  the  poverty 
line  is  computed. 

No.  2.  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  continue  its  comprehensive 
studios  of  "Future  Directions  in  Social  Security,"  but  that  special 
attention  be  devoted  to  solutions  for  improving  the  financial  status 
and  needs  of  elderly  persons  in  rural  areas. 

No.  3.  I  would  also  recommend  that  in  its  continuing  studies  of 
"Future  Directions  in  Social  Security"  special  attention  be  given  to 
the  feasibility  of  using  standards  of  living  as  a  basis  for  determining 
benefit  levels. 

No.  4.  I  recommend  that  an  independent  National  Pension  Com- 
mission bo  established  and  that  it  be  authorized  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties which  result  in  protection  of  employee  rights  in  the  fullest  sense. 
And  I  would  further  recommend  that  this  Commission  enlist  the 
ingenuity  of  the  financial  community  in  designing,  as  a  companion 
to  the  social  security  system,  a  portable,  voluntary  pension  system. 

No.  5.  T  recommend  that  the  new  provisions  of  titles  VIII  and  IX 
of  the  Older  Americans  amendments  of  1975  bo  strengthened  and 
enacted  and  that  appropriations  be  made  sufficient  to  implement  the 
special  service  programs  envisaq;ed  in  those  titles. 

No.  6.  I  would  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975  as  a  part  of  the  Older  Americans  amendments  of  1975  as 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thank  you,  sir. 
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Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Next  we  are  groinij  to  hear  fi-oni  Mis.  Beverly  Stubbee,  who  is  the 
special  projects  director  at  the  Iowa  Department  of  Social  Services. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEVERLY  STUBBEE,  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  DIRECTOR, 
IOWA  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mrs.  Stubbee.  Thank  you,  Senator  Clark,  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  here  today  on  a  subject  which  weighs  heavily  on  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  in  these  times — the  impact  of  inflation. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enout^h  to  be  employed,  with 
chance  for  advancement,  job  mobility,  and  cost-of-livino^  adjustments, 
the  inflationary  aspects  of  the  American  economy  is  difficult  enough, 
but  for  those  others  who  have  retired  from  the  job  market — either 
by  choice,  by  mandate,  or  by  disability — ^it  can  be  a  bleak  life.  Dr. 
]Moi'ris  and  Mrs.  Peterson  have  mentioned  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing factors  in  the  lives  of  older  people — keeping  their  homes  in 
repair,  transportation  to  the  sources  of  food,  medical  care,  and  social 
activities.  The  commission  on  aging  spends  much  staff  time  and 
money  from  State  and  Federal  Governments  assessing  the  needs  of 
older  lowans.  developing  programs,  and  funding  local  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  problems  they  see  and  listen  to. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  commission  and  your  committee  are  pulling 
strong  in  one  direction  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  elderly,  and 
another  part  of  our  Federal-State  system  is  pulling  very  hard  in  the 
other  to  prevent  the  poorest  of  our  older  population  from  making 
use  of  their  meager  incomes  in  the  most  advantageous  ways. 

Supplemental  Security  Income  Program 

I  am  referring  to  the  supplemental  security  income  program, 
passed  by  Congress  in  1972  to  substitute  for  earlier  public  assistance 
programs  and  intended  to  "assist  those  who  cannot  work  because  of 
age,  blindness,  or  disability."  For,  while  the  program  was  praised 
as  an  improA-ement  over  the  three  it  replaced,  we  who  have  worked 
with  it  since  its  inception  have  become  disillusioned  and  skeptical  of 
its  success  in  relieving  any  of  the  problems  of  living  on  a  minimum 
income  level. 

True,  most  people  on  SSI  get  more  today  than  they  did  in  De- 
cemlx^r  1073.  but  we  are  still  not  providing  well  enough  for  our 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens  who  have  not  accumulated  sufficient 
money,  property,  savings,  or  pensions  to  live  comfortably  and  inde- 
pendently in  their  later  years.  The  present  $146  per  month  for  a 
single  person  will  soon  be  raised  to  $158.  How  many  of  us  here  could 
wake  up  cheerfully  and  expectantly  in  the  kind  of  environment  that 
$0.26  per  day  would  pay  for?  Remember,  that  must  cover  shelter, 
food,  clothing,  transportation,  utilities,  entertainment,  cleaning  sup- 
plies, aspirin,  and  anything  else  that  we  consider  necessary  for  our 
existence. 

Would  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  lawmaking  business  or  the  pro- 
gram-policy business  or  the  operation  of  public  programs  deliborntely 
tiy  to  make  things  tougher  for  old  people?  Of  course  not.  But,  let's 
look  at  some  examples  of  what  the  SSI  program  is  doing: 
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An  elderly  widow  has  lived  in  Des  Moines  all  her  life.  Early  in 
her  marriage,  she  and  her  husband  bought  a  house  for  $3,000.  which 
was  kind  of  average,  I  think,  in  those  days.  The  family  was  raised, 
the  husband  died,  and  the  widow  lived  on  their  small  resources  and 
modest  social  security  until  her  bank  account  dwindled.  A\^en  she 
applied  for  SSI,  she  declared  that  she  owned  her  home  which  had 
recently  been  reassessed  at  a  market  value  of  over  $25,000 — not  un- 
usual over  a  45-  or  50-year  period.  She  is  found  ineligible  for  SSI 
until  or  unless  the  market  value  of  her  home  goes  down  or  she  sells 
it,  using  the  proceeds  to  live  on,  while  renting  a  small  apartment  in 
another  part  of  town.  She  would  rather  stay  in  her  familiar  surround- 
ings as  long  as  she  is  able,  but  survival  forces  her  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  SSI  program. 

Another  older  person,  a  man  of  75,  did  sell  his  home  after  his  wife 
died  and  moved  into  that  small  apartment.  He  had  been  receiving 
old-age  assistance  and  was  converted  to  SSI  in  January  1974.  He 
lives  on  $166  per  month,  including  his  title  II  benefits  of  $120  per 
month,  and  uses  the  medicaid  program  to  cover  his  rather  high  med- 
ical expenses.  AVlien  he  suffered  a  minor  stroke,  a  friend,  who  is  a 
bit  younger,  asked  him  to  move  into  his  home — a  large,  comfortable 
place  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood.  When  our  man  reported  his  change 
of  address  to  the  social  security  office,  he  was  questioned  about  his 
new  living  arrangement :  whom  he  is  living  with,  the  relationship, 
who  owns  the  property,  and  what  he  paj^s  his  friend  for  board  and 
room. 

"Support  and  Maixtenaxce  in  Kind"' 

Because  there  is  some  indication  that  he  is  not  paying  his  pro  rata 
share,  the  SSA  representative  must  list  all  of  the  household  expenses 
and  decide  whether  or  not  our  elderly  SSI  recipient  is  receiving 
"support  and  maintenance  in  kind" — which  is  an  SSI  term — from  his 
friend.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  SSA  renresentative  must  ask :  "Could  this 
person  go  elsewhere  and  live  as  well  for  the  same  amount  he  is  pay- 
ing?" If  the  answer  is  "No,"  his  SSI  payment  is  cut  by  one-third. 
In  effect,  SSI  recipients  are  penalized  for  trying  to  make  the  most  of 
their  meager  incomes  by  sharing  the  cost  of  living  with  someone 
else.  Complex  and  intrusive  as  this  procedure  may  be,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  may  be  operating  too  leniently. 

Congressional  intent  has  been  researched,  and  a  House  Ways  and 
INIeans  Committee  report  insists  that  the  monthly  SSI  benefit  should 
be  reduced,  whether  or  not  he  pays  anything  for  his  board  and  room. 
In  the  case  I  have  described,  his  pavment  would  be  reduced  below 
^100.  and  because  his  title  II  benefit  is  $120,  he  is  canceled  from 
SSI,  thus  losing  his  medicaid  in  the  process.  The  only  way  he  can 
get  back  on  is  to  move  out  or  go  to  a  custodial  or  nursing  home 
facilitv.  Is  this  our  intent? 

If  there  were  time,  I  could  describe  other  situations  where  pay- 
ment is  cut  more  than  one-third  if  the  individual  is  lucky  or  in- 
genious enough  to  make  a  particularly  advantageous  arrangement  to 
stretch  his  $146  or  $166  as  far  as  possible — such  as  rentine:  an  apart- 
ment for  a  much  cheaper  amount  than  others  are  charjied  because  of 
a  longstanding  friendship ;  or.  if  babysittinc:  is  done  in  exchange  for 
free  transportation  to  the  grocery  or  the  doctor  every  week,  this  is 
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unearned  income  and  the  person  may  not  liave  the  advantage  of  the 
higher  disregard  for  earned  income. 

Tn  addition  to  these  atrocities,  SSI  recipients  may  lose  their  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps  unless  Congress  acts  quickly  to  extend  the 
time  for  study  of  their  status  to  see  whether  or  not  they  really  de- 
serve food  stamps. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  what  the  SSI  program  is  really  doing 
to  this  most  vulnerable  group  of  older  American  citizens  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  change — lest  it  be  doing  the  same  things  to  us  when 
we  get  there. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  only  have  one  microphone,  I  am  going 
to  pass  it  back  and  forth. 

I  want  to  ask  each  of  the  panel  members  one  question. 

Older  Americans  Act  and  Rural  Elderly 

First  of  all.  Leona  Peterson.  T  am  curious  to  know  about  ways  the 
Older  Americans  Act  can  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  elderly 
persons  living  on  farms  or  in  small  rural  towns.  You  addressed  your- 
self to  that  question,  but  could  you  just  cite  ways,  as  you  understand 
it  or  as  you  view  it.  in  which  we  could  really  do  a  better  job.  in  rural 
areas  or  on  farms,  for  elderly  people?  "\Aniat  should  we  in  the  Con- 
gress really  address  ourselves  to  there? 

^frs.  Petersox.  Again,  I  understand  that  transportation  is  another 
policy.  But,  I  would  like  you  to  look  at  less  fragmentation  of  the 
public  policv  and  more  interaction  with  the  other  acts.  As  an  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Morris  mentioned  title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
which  would  certainly  help. 

We  have  looked  very  carefully  at  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 

\Act.   In   rural   areas  a  comprehensive  senior  center  would  be   very 

advisal)le.  I  hear  title  VIII  is  iri  the  works  and  out  of  the  works. 

The  fact  that  they  do  list  that  a  certain  amount  of  title  III  or  title 

VII  moneys  go  foi-  particular  services,  I  think,  may  be  a  good  trend. 

Senator  Clark.  Good. 

OuTREACir  To  Improve  SSI? 

Dr.  Morris,  you  spoke  about  a  number  of  areas  in  your  testimony. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  comments  that  you  made  about 
the  numbc!-  of  people  in  Iowa  who  are  eligible  for  the  SSI  program 
but  wlio  i\rv  really  not  covered  by  that  program. 

I  am  curious  if  you  have  any  particular  recommendations  that 
Avould  apply  to  Iowa,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  how  we 
could  do  a  better  job.  "NAHiat  are  one  or  two  of  the  things  that  we 
could  do  to  be  certain  those  people  who  are  eligible  and  ought  to 
have  assistance  really  get  it?  What  kind  of  an  outreach  pronram, 
or  what  can  we  do  that  would  improve  that  system,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Dr.  ]\roRRTs.  You  manage  to  come  up  with  some  l)eautiful  questions. 
Senator.  The  rest  of  the  country  hasn't  solved  this  problem,  but  I 
will  now  solve  it. 
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In  the  early  days  of  medicare,  when  people  were  not  signing  up, 
the  way  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  had  hoped  they  would,  a  program  called  medicare  alert 
was  established.  A  lot  of  people,  particularly  elderly  people  them- 
selves— I  would  like  to  see  this  combined  with  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA),  or  with  title  IX — could 
be  employed  to  go  out  and,  on  a  house-to-house,  person-to-person 
basis,  contact  every  potentially  eligible  older  person  and  sit  down 
with  them  and  help  them  jRll  out  the  two-  or  three-page  form  of  very 
perplexing  questions. 

I  will  give  you  a  rough  example  of  a  question :  "List  your  cumula- 
tive income  for  the  past  5  years."  I  couldn't  do  that  myself ;  but  I 
have  some  benefits;  I  could  go  to  the  university  business  office  and 
have  somebody  in  the  business  office  do  it  for  me.  This  is  an  un- 
usual benefit  t  have  that  not  everybody  has,  and  I  realize  that.  So 
I  think  that,  if  we  could  train  people  to  go  out  and  make  personal 
contact  with  eligible  elderlies  to  sit  down  with  them  and  fill  out  the 
forms  with  them  and  for  them,  we  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
contacting  close  to  100  percent  of  the  eligible  elderly. 

I  think  this  is  what  we  need  to  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Senator  Clark.  Very  good. 

Beverly  Stubbee,  the  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you  is  related  to 
your  remarks.  It  concerns  food  stamps. 

This  past  week  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  approved  a  re- 
newal of  the  food  stamp  program  for  SSI  recipients.  Similar  legis- 
lation was  passed  a  year  ago,  and  now  we  have  extended  it  another 
year,  so  that  the  people  who  are  receiving  SSI  actually  could  receive 
ithe  food  stamp  benefits.  We  are  going  to  be  voting  on  that  very  soon 
in  the  Senate. 

Food  Stamps  Or  Cash? 

I  am  reasonably  confident  that  it  will  be  adopted.  My  question  is 
this :  Do  you  think  that  older  people  would  prefer  to  have  that  food 
stamp  program  cashed  out — converted  to  cash — so  that  they  could 
use  that  money  to  buy  food  and  other  items,  or  do  you  think  it  is 
better  simply  to  keep  the  food  stamp  program  as  it  is? 

INIrs.  Stubbee.  I  can't  speak  as  to  what  older  people  would  like  to 
have.  But,  I  imagine,  in  view  of  some  of  the  things  that  were  said 
here  today,  people  are  reluctant  and  humiliated  to  have  to  go  down 
and  stand  in  line  for  food  stamps  every  month,  or  every  couple  of 
months,  or  every  3  months.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  need  to  have  two 
systems  of  currencies  in  this  country — one  green  and  another  one 
a  multicolored  coupon  book. 

Food  stamps  are  just  another  form  of  money.  If  we  expanded  our 
level  of  income  for  people,  I  think  cash-out  would  be  advantacfeous. 
I  don't  think  we  need  to  constantly,  year  after  year,  decide  whether 
SSI  people  need  food  stamps.  As  long  as  we  have  the  program,  and 
their  incomes  are  under  the  food  stamps  levels,  they  should  be  able 
to  have  them. 

Are  Income  and  Assets  Tests  Necess^^ry? 

Senator  Ceark.  In  your  statement,  you  say  that  means  tests  in  the 
SSI  program  are  rigid — that  it  will  not  allow  elderly  persons  to 
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escape  from  poverty.  However,  other  authorities  state  that  SSI  is  a 
public  assistance  program  for  the  low-income  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled. Consequently,  they  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  income 
and  assets  tests.  What  is  your  response  to  this  line  of  reasoning? 

Mrs.  Stubbee.  First,  we  need  to  decide  what  the  real  differences 
are  between  title  II  and  title  XVI  programs.  If  we  conclude  that 
there  is  a  basic  philosophical  and  funding  distinction  between  the 
two,  more  real  than  mythical,  then  yes,  I  suppose  we  must  use  dif- 
ferent criteria  to  determine  eligibility.  Means  tests — related  to  income 
and  resources — should,  however,  be  related  to  a  minimum  number  of 
basic  factors,  which  are  fairly  easy  to  administer.  They  should  not 
include  intrusions  into  the  way  people  live,  the  relationships  with 
those  they  are  living  with,  whether  the  SSI  recipient  is  living  beyond 
his  means,  or  is  clever  enough  to  find  a  bargain  in  any  of  the  basics 
of  survival.  One's  homestead  should  be  exempt  from  evaluation  while 
he  is  living  there — Iowa  saw  the  wisdom  of  this  in  its  own  planning 
for  the  elderlj^  in  the  OAA  program. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much,  panel. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  have  a  nutrition  panel  that  will  address  the 
nutrition  needs  of  the  elderly.  We  will  hear  from  Mrs.  Kaj^  Samec, 
program  director  of  the  Central  Iowa  Area  Agency  on  Aging;  Mrs. 
Frankie  Pinson  of  Des  Moines ;  Mrs.  Jesse  Garcia,  who  is  going  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  intrepreter,  David  Cortez — incidentally,  Mr. 
Cortez  is  assistant  director  of  the  Spanish-speaking  center  in  Des 
Moines.  Then  we  are  going  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ralph  Davison  of  Des 
Moines. 

We  will  hear  first  from  INfrs.  Kay  Samec,  program  director.  Cen- 
tral Iowa  Area  Agency  on  Aging. 

NUTRITION  PANEL 

STATEMENT    OF    KAY    SAMEC,    PROGRAM    DIRECTOR,    CENTRAL 
IOWA  AREA  AGENCY  ON  AGING 

^Trs.  Sainiec.  ^ly  name  is  Kay  Samec,  the  program  director  for  the 
Central  Iowa  Area  Agency  on  Aging  which  cov-ers  eight  counties  in 
central  Iowa :  Boone,  Dallas,  Jasper,  Madison,  Marion,  Polk,  Story, 
and  Warren  Counties. 

I  would  like  to  present  a  few  statistics  related  to  elderly  and  low- 
income  elderly  in  the  central  Iowa  region  and  the  Des  INfoines  metro- 
politan area,  as  a  background.  I  would  also  like  to  submit  additional 
gra])lis*  giving  important  comparative  i^errentaQfCs  about  the  pop- 
ulation growth  of  elderlv  in  central  Iowa  as  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  State*  and  the  United  States. 

There  are  74.373  persons  above  the  age  of  60  residing  in  the  eight 
counties  of  central  Iowa ;  39.847  of  whom  live  in  Polk  Countv  ac- 
cording to  tlie  1070  census.  Of  those  39.847,  14.183— or  35  percent- 
are  below  the  poverty  level  as  defined  by  the  Census  Bureau.  It  is 
expected  that  by  1990  there  will  be  570,000  total  population  in  the 
central  Iowa  region  :  80.700 — or  14  poroont  of  tlu'  ♦^otiil — of  wliom  will 
be  over  age  60.  In  1990,  322.700  total  persons  will  be  residing  in  Polk 
County,  of  whom  45,742  will  be  age  60  and  over.  These  population 
projections,  and  the  ones  I  have  submitted,  are  based  upon  compu- 
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tations  of  the  Central  Iowa  Regional  Association  of  Local  Govern- 
ments. 

Income  :  A  Worry  to  Many  People 

Income  is,  without  a  duubt,  a  worry  to  many  people.  Lack  of  in- 
come is  a  particular  worry  to  the  elderly.  Lacking  enough  income, 
elderly  go  without  proper  food,  clothing,  medical  care,  mobility,  and 
fuel  to  heat  their  homes  in  winter.  Social  security  was  designed  to 
give  an  individual  a  minimum  amount  of  income.  For  some,  social 
security  and  supplemental  security  income  is  all  the  income  they 
have.  Others  may  have  earned  enough  to  invest  in  other  pension 
plans,  stocks  or  bonds,  and  had  the  foresight  to  plan  for  retirement — 
othei's  have  not. 

Today  we  also  have  such  things  as  the  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams; title  III,  the  community  in-home  services  and  plannincc  sec- 
tion of  the  act;  and  title  VII,  the  congregate  meals  program.  These 
programs  can  supplement  an  elderly  person  who  has  little  income, 
besides  being  mechanisms  for  maintaining  the  elderly  in  the  main- 
stream of  society  and  reducing  isolation — something  which  trans- 
cends economic  barriers. 

The  Central  Iowa  Area  Agency  on  Aging,  supported  by  title  III 
funds  and  money  from  local  governments,  subcontracts  for  com- 
munity in -home  service  programs  and  its  meals  programs.  Title  III 
in  central  Iowa  is  supporting,  in  part,  information  and  referral,  out- 
reach, a  public  health  nurse  pros^ram,  handyman  chore  services, 
mobile  meals,  and  transportation.  The  largest  of  these  programs  is 
transportation ;  six  of  the  eicrht  counties  are  covered  by  special  trans- 
portation services  for  the  elderly.  Plans  for  the  other  two  counties 
are  in  the  planning  and  approval  process.  Two  of  our  counties'  pro- 
grams are  muUifundefl  v-if1\  den^rt'^^^nt  r>f  social  services  purchase 
of  services  to  additionally  serve  handicapped. 

These  programs  have  been  operating  from  different  beginning 
dates.  Rut,  since  December  1974,  the  services  have  transported  an 
unduplicated  number  of  1,946  persons  over  the  age  of  60  and  handi- 
capped. Attached  is  a  "Summary  of  Transportation  Operations  to 
Date." 

[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 

SUMMARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  OPERATIONS  TO  DATE 


Num- 

Dona- 

Dona- 

ber 

Cost 

Cost 

tions 

tions 

Total 

of 

per 

Miles 

per 

re- 

per 

spent 

rides 

ride 

driven 

mile 

ceived 

ride 

Dallas  County,  Dec.  1,  1974  to  Feb.  28,  1975  ...         $1,  330  360  $3.  69  1  978 

Jasoer  County,  Jan.  27,  197"^  to  Mar.  31,  197S._. 1,380  464  2.79  2.379 

Madison  County,  Feb.  3,  197=i  to  Apr.  30,  1975      ,              2,701  2,480  1.09  4  460 

Marion  County,  Nov.  30,  1974  to  Mar.  31,  1975..                  2,322  607  3.82  6  201 

Warren  County,  Dec.  3,  1974  to  Mar.  31,  1975 1,962  450  4.36  4,082 


$0.67 

J68.  40 

$0.19 

.59 

115.36 

.25 

.61 

224.  69 

.09 

.38 

171.99 

.28 

.48 

281.  93 

.62 

Total 9,695      4,361  19,050  862.37 


Average 2.22 .51  .20 

Note.— Model  cities  transportation  not  included— fiscal  year  1976  plan  not  yet  approved  by  State  commission  on  aging 
so  no  reports  are  available  No  financial  drawdowns  have  been  requested. 

Title  VIT  :  Nutrition  Program 

Mrs.  Samec.  Title  VII  is  in  its  second  year  of  operation  in  central 
Iowa.  Meals  are  served  5  days  a  week  at  nine  sites  in  Polk  County 
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and  at  four  sites  in  Madison  County.  These  are  the  two  counties  orip:- 
inally  targeted  for  the  program.  In  this  second  year — from  October 
1974  through  April  1975 — 4,117  different  elderly  have  been  served 
meals  in  the  2  counties,  79  percent  of  whom  were  below  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  poverty  threshold,  or  3,252  elderly  were  low  income. 

We  get  frequent  reports  from  people  that  this  is  the  only  meal 
they  eat.  One  lady  has  told  me:  "Thank  God  for  this  program.  The 
only  thing  I  had  to  eat  before  was  soup  I  could  heat  on  my  radiator." 
We  also  get  comments  from  participants  who  feel  involved  in  life 
again. 

You  may  wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  social  security.  As 
I  mentioned  before,  these  programs  are  designed  to  provide  supple- 
ments to  income.  AVith  inflation,  costly  fuel  bills,  taxes,  and  medical 
bills,  social  security  income  for  some  is  just  not  enough.  These  other 
witnesses  Avill  testify  to  that. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  other  three  witnesses 
who  can  really  tell  it  like  it  is. 

Mrs.  Frankie  Pinson,  93  years  old,  is  1  of  13  children.  She  has 
worked  all  of  her  life  since  she  was  10  years  old.  She  has  been  a 
widow  for  37  years  and  is  alone — no  children,  no  relatives.  She  re- 
ceives social  security  of  $108.10  and  SSI  of  $57.  She  does  participate 
in  the  meals  program  and  receives  transportation  to  the  doctor  and 
shopping,  but.  as  she  says,  "We're  in  a  tight  spot." 

]Mr.  Jesse  Garcia  is  83  years  old.  In  1918  he  worked  for  25  cents  a 
day.  He  quit  being  a  migrant  in  1929  and  came  to  Des  Moines.  He 
and  his  wife  receive  social  security,  and  they,  too,  participate  in  the 
meals  program :  but  there  are  still  problems  because  of  lack  of  in- 
come. iNIr.  David  Cortez  of  the  Spanish-speaking  center  will  read 
Mr.  Garcia's  testimony  and  act  as  his  interpreter. 

Mr.  Ralph  Davison  is  67  years  old — soon  to  be  68.  He  is  married 
to  a  35-year-old  woman  who  is  disabled  by  cerebral  palsy,  and  they 
have  a  5-year-old  son.  They  both  receive  social  security  and  have 
part-time  employment. 

All  of  them  have  important  messages  to  tell. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANKIE  PINSON 

Mrs.  PixsoN.  I  am  Frankie  Pinson ;  I  live  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
T  was  born  in  Co1unil)ia-  Mo..  1  of  13  clnldT-en.  I  went  to  school 
through  the  third  grade.  T  was  10  then.  T  dropped  out  of  school  to 
help  mom  and  the  other  children.  We  raised  a  big  garden  and  kept 
some  pigs  and  chickens.  '\Anien  I  got  older.  I  worked  for  people  doing 
housework.  Thev  taught  me  how  to  read  and  write. 

I  was  married  but  had  no  children.  My  husband  was  a  cook.  He 
died  in  1936.  I  went  to  work  at  the  Fort  Des  ^Nfoines  Hotel  doing 
maid  work.  T  cot  $1  a  day  at  first,  and  later  T  got  25  cents  an  hour. 
I  rented  out  the  upstairs  of  my  little  house. 

^Yhon  T  was  too  old  to  work.  T  had  to  get  old-age  assistance  from 
Polk  County.  They  took  title  to  my  house,  but  they  still  let  me  live 
in  it. 

Xow  T  get  a  social  security  check  of  5?^108  and  a  SSI  check  of 
$57.10.  jNIost  of  it  firoes  for  gas  and  electricity  and  telephone.  It  costs 
a  lot  to  heat  an  old  house. 
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I  eat  a  real  good  meal  every  day  at  the  Logan  meal  site.  For  the 
other  days,  on  weekends,  and  my  other  meals  I  usually  buy  potatoes, 
1  dozen  eggs,  some  cornmeal  for  mush,  some  jowl  bacon,  and  some 
day-old  bread.  For  meat  I  buy  turkey  necks  and  chicken  wings  and 
necks.  I  buy  dry  beans  when  they  are  on  sale.  I  raise  a  big  garden 
and  can  vegetables  a  lot.  Food  is  the  highest  thing  I  buy.  I'd  like  to 
buy  more  meat  if  I  could.  The  food  is  real  good  at  the  mealsite. 

I  had  a  light  stroke  2  years  ago.  I  have  high  blood  pressure.  I  get 
my  medicine  at  Broadlawns-Polk  County  Hospital.  I  have  a  cataract 
on  one  eye;  I  need  teeth  badly. 

We  older  people  are  in  a  bad  spot.  More  money  should  be  spent  on 
older  people.  It  is  not  right  for  younger  people  to  get  so  much  on 
ADC,  and  older  people  live  on  nothing. 

I'm  93  years  old,  and  I  guess  I'm  here  for  some  purpose.  I  want 
to  stay  in  my  own  home.  I  wish  Logan  had  their  own  van  so  I  could 
be  real  sure  of  getting  to  the  meals  every  day  on  time. 

Thanks  so  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  JESSE  G.  GARCIA,  INTERPRETED  BY  DAVID  V. 
CORTEZ,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  SPANISH-SPEAKING  CENTER 
OF  DES  MOINES,  INC. 

Mr.  CoRTEz.  While  I  am  speaking,  kind  folks,  kindly  focus  your 
attention  on  Jesse  Garcia,  because  he  is  the  one  who  is  giving  us  this 
information. 

My  name  is  Jesse  G.  Garcia.  I  was  born  in  Mexico  in  1891.  I  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1918,  when  I  was  27  years  old.  Life  wasn't 
too  bad  in  those  days.  I  could  live  a  comfortable  life  then.  It  wasn't 
until  1930,  when  the  economy  of  the  United  States  was  in  bad  shape, 
that  it  was  hard  for  me  and  for  many  of  my  friends  to  make  a  living. 

It  still  hurts  me  to  think  of  the  1930  depression,  because  I  can  still 
see  many  of  the  young  children  eating  what  they  didn't  like.  Life 
was  hard  years  ago.  I  have  seen  many  changes  in  Des  INIoines  since 
I  came  here.  I  have  my  own  house  and  a  small  piece  of  land  in  which 
I  plant  a  small  garden.  I  built  my  own  house  when  I  was  still  young ; 
but  now  I'm  83  years  old  and  my  wife,  Frances,  is  82  years  old.  We 
are  both  retired.  We  try  to  make  ends  meet  with  the  money  we  re- 
ceive from  social  security.  For  example,  with  our  income,  I  receive 
$183.20  monthlv  and  Frances  receives  $128.10— a  total  of  $311.30. 

We  have  bills  just  like  many  of  the  elderlv  in  Des  INIoines.  My 
monthly  bills  are  as  follows :  Gas  and  light,  $42 ;  water  and  garbage, 
$12 ;  life  insurance,  $8 ;  Blue  Cross,  $10 ;  telephone,  $9.55 ;  food,  $80— 
for  a  total  of  $161.55.  I  also  have  property  taxes  to  pay  each  year, 
plus  property  tax  insurance  that  is  $52  yearly. 

The  only  work  I  can  do,  today,  is  work  on  my  garden  and  help 
my  next  door  neighbors  with  cuttinof  their  lawn — free  of  charge.  I 
had  no  means  of  transportation  until  the  people  from  Pioneer-Colum- 
bus Center  began  to  help  me  out  with  some  of  my  problems.  They 
have  helped  me  with  transportation.  I  call  them  and  they  come  to 
take  me  almost  everywhere  I  need  to  go.  They  have  helped  me  get  a 
hot  lunch  5  days  a  week,  but  may  I  say  that  I  would  enjoy  a  plate  of 
Mexican  food  everv  once  in  a  while. 
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Speaking  about  food,  my  wife  and  I  are  not  able  to  get  food  stamps 
because  we  get  $311.30  montlily  and  the  national  eligibility  standard 
for  two  is  $233  a  month — so  we  make  $78.30  a  month  too  much.  Food 
prices  at  grocery  stores  are  also  high.  We  pay  the  same  amount  that 
the  rich  people  do,  and  we  don't  get  a  discount. 

Frances  and  I  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  health  care.  I  go  to 
Soutlieast  Clinic  on  the  south  side  of  I)es  Afoines.  Frances  pays  $18 
for  her  Blue  Cross  insurance  and  life  insurance.  I  feel  in  good  health 
at  the  present  time,  except  for  my  eyesight.  I  cannot  see  very  well 
because  of  a  cataract  problem. 

I  can  speak  a  little  English,  but  mostly  Spanish.  I  need  an  inter- 
preter on  many  occasions,  such  as  today,  speaking  with  you,  Senator 
Clark. 

Social  SEcuRiTi'  Bexefits  Should  Be  Ixcreased 

I  believe  that  social  security  benefits  should  be  increased  because 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  support  ourselves  with  $311.30  a  month.  Food 
stamps  would  help  us  tremendously.  Transportation  is  needed  be- 
cause I  couldn't  go  anywhere  if  it  were  not  provided.  There  are  Sun- 
days also  that  we  need  to  go  to  church  but  we  can't.  Free  health 
clinics  for  the  elderly  are  needed  because  many  can't  afford  modern- 
day  prices  for  health  care.  I  need  to  take  care  of  my  eyes,  but  I  don't 
know  when  I'll  be  able  to.  I  don't  know  if  my  hearing  will  leave  me; 
someday  I  might  need  a  hearing  aid  or  maybe  I'll  need  dentures. 
I  would  not  be  able  to  afford  these  things. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.  Senator  Clark,  that  you 
are  our  legislator  and  you  know  the  laws  of  the  land,  so  why  can't 
something  be  done  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  aged? 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  DAVISON 

]Mr.  Da%t:sox.  At  68  years  of  age,  I  guess  I  am  the  youngster  of  this 
panel — I  mean  as  a  senior  citizen. 

I  was  born  in  Brighton,  Iowa,  in  1907.  INIy  mother  died  just  1 
month  after  my  birth,  leaving  me  with  my  maternal  grandparents. 
They  provided  my  care  and  schooling  but  did  not  have  more  than 
just  what  was  needed  to  provide  for  the  home.  There  was  no  estate. 

I  did  manual  labor  most  of  my  life,  beginning  while  attending 
high  school.  One  of  my  daughters,  by  the  first  marriage,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  diabetic  at  age  21^.  She  averaged  four  to  six  times  a 
year  in  the  hospital  from  that  age  until  she  became  16.  My  first  wife 
and  I  were  divorced  in  1056.  There  were  3  children. 

My  present  wife  is  34,  and  has  had  cerebral  palsy  since  birih.  She 
takes  good  care  of  our  home  and  has  a  part-time  job  at  Windsor 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  is  building  up  enough  quarters  to  be  able 
to  secure  social  security  on  her  own  someday.  We  have  a  5-year-old 
son. 

There  was  no  chance  for  me  to  have  any  savings,  so  we  are  de- 
pendent on  our  social  security  and  part-time  wages.  I  have  paid  in 
on  social  security  since  1037,  and  continue  to  do  so. 

We  can  understaiid  what  a  difference  it  would  make  to  receive  only 
a  5-percent  raise  instead  of  8  percent.  I  am  very  thankful  T  am 
blessed  with  good  health.  I  took  a  part-time  job  to  increase  our 
income. 
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When  yoii  compare  an  average  5  percent  a  month  raise,  cost-of- 
living  increase  per  year,  to  only  one  increase  of  5  percent  on  social 
security  for  an  entire  year,  you  can  see  what  happens  to  those  on 
social  security. 

The  Government  does  not  hesitate  to  spend  millions  on  many 
projects  that  would  not  benefit  our  own  country.  If  social  security 
was  not  provided,  our  country  would  be  burdened  with  a  terrible 
welfare  increase.  If  the  social  security  raise  is  not  enough  to  cover 
this  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  are  in  trouble. 

The  people  who  receive  a  good  meal  at  the  St.  Ambrose  congregate 
meal  site  are  similar  to  those  at  other  sites.  A  great  majority  of  them 
depend  upon  these  meals  to  sustain  their  need  for  correct  nutrition. 
These  people  have  many  problems  and  need  help  at  all  times.  The 
cost  of  food,  medicines,  utilities,  transportation,  et  cetera,  continues 
to  rise. 

A  friend  at  St.  Ambrose  depends  upon  his  social  security  check. 
He  is  handicapped,  had  polio  at  a  young  a<re.  lias  just  enough  for 
meager  needs.  We  can  see  what  an  increase  of  8  percent  would  mean 
compared  to  5  percent. 

One  lady  received  a  $6  per  month  raise  on  her  social  security  and 
her  rent  was  raised  $5  per  month. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Clark.  We  thank  the  panel  very  much. 

Because  of  time  limitations,  we  must  go  on  to  the  next  panel,  but 
it  was  most  informative,  and  we  appreciate  your  coming  by  today 
and  testifying  at  this  committee  hearing.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Next  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the  foster  grandparents,  if  they 
will  come  forward.  Miss  Paula  Maxheim,  foster  grandparents  proj- 
ect director,  Iowa  Commission  on  the  Aginn;;  Mrs.  Mildred  Waltz  and 
Gordon  Dana  of  Perry,  Iowa;  and  Mr.  Homer  Dunlap,  Dallas  Cen- 
ter. Iowa. 

We  are  going  to  hear,  in  this  period,  about  the  foster  grandparents 
program  and  how  these  witnesses  believe  it  is  working  or  not  work- 
ing, as  they  care  to  state. 

FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS  PANEL 

STATEMENT     OF    PAULA    MAXHEIM,     FOSTER     GRANDPARENTS 
PROJECT  DIRECTOR,  IOWA  COMMISSION  ON  THE  AGING 

ISIiss  IMaxheim.  Thank  you.  Senator  Clark,  for  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  today. 

We  want  to  say  what  the  foster  grandparents  are  saying  each  day 
of  the  foster  grandparents  program : 

The  foster  grandparents  program  has  been  an  experience  such  as  I  never 
thought  possible.  It  gives  me  a  reason  to  face  each  day.  My  health  is  better. 
I  am  useful.  I  am  needed.  It  is  a  means  of  establishing  my  personal  worth. 
The  foster  grandparents  program  has  given  purpose  to  my  life. 

Today  we  are  discussing  the  impact  of  inflation  upon  the  elderly. 
The  foster  grandparents  program  has  done  a  great  deal  to  alleviate 
the  pain  of  poverty  level  living,  but  I  must  emphasize  we  will  not 
and  we  cannot  divorce  the  financial  benefits  from  the  emotional  and 
psychological  benefits.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  program  is  in  the 
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reduction  of  the  loneliness,  isolation,  and  rejection  so  often  synony- 
mous with  growing  old. 

The  foster  grandparents  here  today,  Senator,  will  address  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  very  poignant  and  personal  experiences  they 
have  had  as  a  result  of  becoming  a  foster  grandparent.  "VVlien  the 
foster  grandparents  program  began  in  1965,  it  worked  within  a  $7 
rnillion  budget.  In  1971,  appropriations  were  expanded  to  $25  mil- 
lion. Today  over  12,500  low-income  persons,  60  years  of  age  and 
older,  are  serving  over  25,000  children  with  special  needs. 

Iowa  is  funded  for  261  grandparents,  only  2  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  foster  grandparents  serving  nationally. 

The  foster  grandparents  in  Iowa  serve  in  seven  communities  and 
only  one  in  a  major  metropolitan  area,  that  one  here  in  Des  Moines. 
Foster  grandparent  programs  are  also  in  Woodward,  Charles  City, 
Dubuque,  Fort  Dodge,  Glenwood.  and  Rock  Valley.  The  commission 
on  aging  serves  as  the  grantee  for  the  first  four  of  these. 

As  a  person  grows  older,  he  is  often  faced  with  successive  and 
severe  losses,  including  loss  of  job,  financial  income,  financial  se- 
curity, loss  of  independence,  and  financial  abilities. 

Somehow  our  society  evaluates  and  equates  a  person's  worth  on 
the  basis  of  their  financial  worth.  "V^Hien  one  gets  old,  one  gets  poor, 
thus  setting  into  motion  many  sociological  and  emotional  problems. 
It  is  at  this  point  I  can  say  with  pride  that  the  foster  grandparents 
program  deals  with  these  effectively. 

The  Booz-Allen  administration  in  1971  did  a  cost-benefit  profile 
study  of  the  foster  grandparents  program.  It  was  found  then  that 
the  program  had  two  values — economic  and  noneconomic.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  study,  the  foster  grandparents  program  was  cited 
as  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  successful  Federal  programs  in 
existence  at  that  time. 

Foster  Grandparent  Benefits  Exceed  Costs 

Today  I  understand  there  has  been  a  proposed  cut  in  the  foster 
grandparents  budget  of  $2.5  million.  We  urge  you.  Senator  Clark,  not 
to  support  that  legislation. 

The  total  cost  of  the  foster  grandparents  programs  selected  for 
the  Booz-Allen  study  was  $12,231,000.  These  included  both  adminis- 
trative and  foster  grandparent  costs.  The  return  on  the  $12,231,000 
was  $13,883,100.  This  left  a  net  excess  benefit  of  $1,652,100. 

With  benefits  exceeding  the  costs  by  $1.6  million,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  foster  grandparents  program  is  truly  a  very  successful  and 
fiscally  sound  program. 

I  recently  did  a  survey  of  our  commission  on  aging  FGP's,  with 
80  foster  grandparents  responding,  asking  them  where  inflation  had 
hit  them  the  hardest.  Many  came  up  with  the  same  problems  that 
you  have  henrd  stated  so  far — food,  utilities,  and  medicine. 

'\^nien  I  asked  them  where  they  would  cut,  if  they  were  not  receiv- 
ing the  $32-a-week  foster  grandparents  stipend,  over  90  percent  indi- 
cated food,  clothing,  and  medicine. 

One  grandmother,  whose  income  is  only  $148  a  month,  said:  "I 
would  starve  to  death.  I  didn't  eat  a  decent  meal  until  I  became  a 
foster  grandparent.  Now  I  receive  my  noon  meal." 
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The  Sustaining  Factor  :  Increased  Self-Esteem 

Most  foster  grandparents  start  out  in  the  program  because  of  the 
$1.60-per-hour  nontaxable  income,  which  provides  a  dignified  supple- 
ment to  their  income  without  affecting  social  security.  But,  ulti- 
mately, the  sustaining  factor  is  the  increased  feeling  of  self-esteem 
and  personal  worth  that  comes  from  sharing  their  life  with  a  child 
who  desperately  needs  what  they  have  to  offer — love,  concern,  com- 
panionship, kindness,  and  understanding. 

As  one  grandmother  said  here  today :  "Without  love,  you  are  noth- 
ing. We  need  love  and  the  children  need  love.  We  give  our  love  to 
each  other." 

If  we  are  to  really  concern  ourselves  with  the  well-being  of  older 
persons,  then  our  motto  should  be  expansion  of  opportunities — 
opportunities  like  the  foster  grandparents  program  and  the  senior 
companion  program. 

Senator  Clark,  I  urge  you  to  propose  and  support  legislation  and 
appropriations  that  will  expand  opportunities  for  elderly  lowans  to 
serve  as  foster  grandparents  and  senior  companions.  That  will  help 
them  fight  inflation;  also,  it  will  eliminate  loneliness,  rejection,  and 
isolation  for  which  there  is  no  price  tag. 

I  would  like,  now,  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Homer  Dunlap, 
a  foster  grandparent  serving  at  Woodward  State  Hospital  School, 
Woodward,  Iowa. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOMER  DUNLAP,  FOSTER  GRANDPARENT 

Mr.  Dunlap.  I  am  Homer  Dunlap.  T  came  in  the  foster  grand- 
parents program  quite  by  accident.  I  was  looking  for  a  job  as  a  night 
watchman,  and  the  unemployment  office  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to 
try  the  foster  grandparents  program.  So  I  tried  it. 

At  first  I  didn't  believe  it  could  possibly  work.  So  many  people 
were  stubborn  and  bullheaded  like  myself  and  set  in  their  ways,  I 
just  thou<jht  fhnt  they  couldn't  mnlce  n  P"o  of  it.  T  was  sure  of  tliat. 

So  I  bet  Mildred,  next  to  me  here  [indicating],  25  cents  that  the 
program  wouldn't  last  6  months.  That  was  2  years  ago. 

Foster  Grandparents  Gi\t:  Love  and  Attention 

The  foster  grandparents  program  does  a  great  deal  for  children. 
I  had  seen  certain  children  with  only  two  or  three  attendants,  and 
many  of  these  attendants  may  have  as  many  as  10  children  who  are 
still  wen  ring  diapers.  You  can  imagine  how  little  time  they  have  to 
take  care  of  these  children.  That  is  where  the  grandparents  come  in. 
They  give  them  the  love  and  attention  they  need. 

I  had  one  boy,  and  I  will  call  him  Ollie.  I  took  him  out  everv  day 
for  over  a  year.  I  taught  him  to  Indian  wrestle  and  when  he  won 
every  time  he  would  holler,  "Ho,  ho" — that  was  the  only  word  he 
could  say.  Then  we  would  sing  together.  I  suppose  the  reason  I  sang 
to  Ollie  was  because  he  was  the  only  human  being  I  ever  knew  who 
enjoyed  my  singing. 

As  I  sano;,  he  Avould  holler,  "Ho.  ho."  I  tell  you  we  sometimes  made 
the  halls  ring  around  there. 
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Another  boy  that  I  had,  had  acquired  a  habit  of  beating  his  fore- 
head and  rubbing  his  shoulders  on  the  floor  until  he  made  them 
bleed.  I  worked  and  worked  with  him  and  broke  him  of  it.  During 
the  process  of  teaching,  I  lost  that  boy,  and  now  I  see  him  when  I 
go  in  with  his  forehead  bloody  every  day.  This  little  fellow  I  miss, 
because  I  think  they  don't  take  care  of  him  anywhere. 

The  Difference  Between  Living  and  Existing 

The  foster  grandparents  program  has  done  a  lot  for  me  and  for 
many  other  people.  It  has  made  the  difference  between  living  and 
existing  for  many  of  us.  I  have  met  many  friendly,  nice  people  over 
there.  In  fact,  that  is  where  I  met  my  wife.  There  was  another  lady 
over  there  that  I  always  called  Sweet  Rosie  O'Grady.  I  came  along 
one  day  and  I  said :  "Good  morning.  Sweet  Rosie  O'Grady."  ]\Iy  fu- 
ture wife  said;  "Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  the  rest  of  us?"  I 
turned  around  and  kissed  her  and  that  started  the  romance.  Six 
weeks  later  I  asked  her  to  take  me  to  Des  Moines  to  buy  a  new  suit. 
T  tried  the  suit  on  and  I  said,  "It  is  a  nice  enough  suit  to  get  married 
in."  She  said,  "Well,  what  are  we  waiting  on?  Let's  go." 

Before  this  I  had  other  problems,  too.  I  developed  a  drinking 
problem.  You  know,  most  of  the  friends  I  met  were  in  the  saloons. 
Since  I  have  gone  over  there,  I  have  made  new  friends  and  I  stopped 
drinking  entirely  and  there  is  no  problem  any  more. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  a  little  something  about  the  transpor-. 
tation;  something  should  be  done  about  it.  We  get  12  cents  a  mile. 
That  pays  for  your  gas  but  grease  jobs,  oil  changes,  and  mechanical 
work  that  has  to  be  done — it  does  not  pay  for  that. 

That's  about  all  I  have  to  sav.  Thank  you  verv  much. 

Miss  ]Maxheim.  Now  Mrs.  Mildred  Waltz  of  Perry,  Iowa. 

STATEMENT  OF  MILDRED  WALTZ.  FOSTER   GRANDPARENT 

Mrs.  Waltz.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  agree  with  everything  that 
has  been  said  here  today.  "\Mien  I  decided  to  apply  for  the  foster 
grandparents  program  I  was  a  door-to-door  saleslady.  I  enjoyed  my 
customers,  but  my  company  was  pressuring  for  larger  sales  and  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  fulfill  their  demands. 

At  that  time,  my  widow's  social  security  pension  was  $90  per 
month,  and  I  certainly  needed  more  income.  I  had  worked  for  several 
years  at  Woodward  as  an  attendant  so  I  was  certain  that  I  would 
enjoy  this  work,  as  this  had  been  a  longtime  dream  of  mine — to  see 
a  program  of  this  kind  there. 

I  felt  also  that  the  stipend  would  help  me  a  great  deal.  Another 
reason  for  my  application  was  the  feeling  I  could  repay,  in  a  small 
way,  the  debt  that  I  owed  so  many  people  for  giving  my  son  the  help 
and  encouragement  that  he  needed  while  he  was  a  patient  at  a  mental 
institution.  T  felt  that,  perhaps,  I  could  help  someone  else's  children. 

The  first  year  I  chose  two  boys.  I  call  them  bovs  because  tlie  re- 
tarded child  is  not  judged  mentally  by  chronological  age.  One  boy, 
Chris,  was  like  a  baby  when  they  learn  they  can  throw  toys.  Louis  is 
of  an  entirely  different  personality  and  understands  a  great  deal.  He 
and  I  enjoy  joking  about  different  things.  I  taught  Chris  to  stop 
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throwing,  and  he  would  hold  toys  for  long  periods  of  time.  Louis 
also  learned  from  having  a  grandmother  and  could  say,  "Grandma." 

To  these  boys  I  am  still  grandma,  but  they  can't  understand  why 
she  can't  take  them  out.  They  still  can  sense  that  I  care  for  them  as 
a  grandma. 

There  are  so  many  children  who  do  not  qualify,  agewise,  at  Wood- 
ward but  who  need  our  attention  and  love  so  desperately.  We  can 
give  them  that  extra  attention,  which  the  attendants  have  no  time  to 
do.  The  hospital  is  short  staffed  and  we  can  do  so  many  extra  jobs 
like  putting  on  bibs,  feeding  children,  pushing  wheelchairs  from  the 
dining  room,  and  so  forth. 

After  I  lost  my  first  two  grandchildren,  I  had  such  a  let-down 
feeling,  as  I  had  worked  so  hard  with  them  and  now  I  have  to  watch 
them  regress.  Chris  is  back  to  being  a  baby,  and  Louis  refuses  to  help 
himself.  Of  course  I  love  my  present  grandchildren,  but  I  can't  help 
but  feel  those  boys  are  mine,  also. 

The  Program  Is  a  "Two-Way  Street" 

This  program  is  a  two-way  street.  When  your  family  no  longer 
needs  you,  it  leaves  a  vacuum.  One  needs  to  be  needed.  The  foster 
grandparents  program  fills  this  void.  This  is  my  third  year  and  I'm 
always  ready  to  get  back  on  Monday  mornings  and  the  children  are 
so  happy  to  see  us. 

Since  my  social  security  has  now  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
$124.10  a  month,  this  is  also  my  social  life.  Our  noontime  together 
supplies  this.  Also  our  contacts  while  working  with  our  children. 

I  want  to  inject  something  here.  We  have  been  together  3  years 
and  there  has  never  been  any  fighting,  that  I  know  of,  among  us. 

The  foster  grandparents  program  is  like  a  drug.  You  get  hooked  on 
it.  This  is  a  job  that  I  can  do  at  this  time.  For  years  I  was  a  stranger 
in  my  doctor's  office.  Suddenly  I  have  reached  the  golden  age,  I  mean, 
more  money  goes  to  the  drug  and  medical  professions.  I  am  63,  but 
I  still  want  to  feel  I  am  earning  my  way.  The  foster  grandparents 
program  is  needed  both  financially  and  emotionally.  We  are  earning 
while  helping  those  unable  to  help  themselves. 

Thank  you. 

Miss  Maxheim.  Gordon  Dana,  Perry,  Iowa. 

STATEMENT  OF  GORDON  DANA,  POSTER  GRANDPARENT 

Mr.  Dana.  Thank  you.  Senator  Clark. 

I  have  been  on  the  program  with  Woodward  only  since  last  July. 
About  20  years  ago  m.y  wife  and  I  began  to  plan  what  we  would  do 
when  we  retired  or  got  too  old  to  carry  on  the  heavy  work  that  I 
was  doing.  T  had  been  a  carpenter  for  about  25  years,  also  working 
at  the  Woodward  State  Hospital  during  slack  times.  She  said:  "Why 
not  buy  a  couple  of  houses  and  fix  them  up  and  liave  the  rentals  com- 
ing in  ?"  Well,  I  looked  around  and  these  rentals  were  houses  that  were 
bringing  around  $4-0  to  $.50  a  montli.  and  all  I  imagined  was  just  $40 
to  i^.50  a  month  rolling  in  each  montli. 

We  started  and  I  fixed  up  some  houses.  It  just  went  along  fine  as 
long  as  I  could  do  my  own  repair  work,  maintenance,  and  keep  the 
houses  up. 
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But  I  was  back  at  Woodward  diirinjr  about  1968  and  I  was  work- 
ing on  the  ward  and  I  was  injured.  I  had  a  burst  disk.  I  had  other 
orthopedic  surgery,  so  that  stopped  the  work,  and  I  spent  about  2 
years  in  and  out  of  the  hospitaL 

In  the  meantime  we  found  what  it  was  to  have  a  couple  of  houses 
that  people  were  beating  me  out  of  the  rent  half  of  the  time  and  the 
damage  tliey  caused  was  shocking.  And,  when  you  wanted  some  re- 
pair work  done,  it  was  just  way  out  of  sight.  I  paid  $38  to  have  a 
faucet  put  on  a  bathtub  one  day — I  could  have  done  it  myself  in 
2  hours.  In  checking  up  on  profits  and  losses  we  soon  learned  many 
times  the  loss  due  to  damages  and  loss  of  rent  exceeded  the  profits — 
but  that  set  us  to  thinking  and  we  sold  the  houses. 

So  then  that  went  along  until  about  2  years  ago  when  last  July  I 
joined  the  foster  grandparents  program  at  Woodward.  I  had  worked 
there  before,  a  total  of  about  10  years,  so  I  knew  quite  a  few  of  the 
youngsters  and  I  liked  them.  So  my  subject  mostly,  today,  is  about 
two  human  beings. 

One  is  a  little  boy  who  is  a  resident  of  the  Woodward  Hospital, 
and  the  other  one  is  a  grandparent.  This  child  is  desperately  in  need 
of  companionship,  love,  individual  attention,  someone  to  talk  to,  play 
with,  go  out  on  walks  with,  and  the  like.  The  grandparent  is  the  very 
person  who  can  fill  this  need. 

The  Art  of  Sharing 

The  art  of  sharing  gives  the  grandparent  the  feeling  of  security 
and  of  being  needed.  Consequently,  each  person  looks  forward  each 
day  to  being  together.  Often  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  who  has 
benefited  the  most,  ,the  child  or  the  grandparent. 

Soon  after  I  started  at  Woodward,  I  was  assigned  to  a  16-year-old 
girl.  She  had  been  blind  since  birth.  We  soon  became  very  good 
friends,  but  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  find  out  much  of  how  she  was 
raised  in  her  early  life,  and  the  like,  because  she  was  a  very  brilliant 
girl.  Altliough  blind,  she  could  get  around  very  well  inside  the  room, 
and  later  on  I  found  that  she  could  sing.  So  t  asked  her  to  sing  and 
she  has  a  beautiful  voice.  She  even  sings  solos  and  sings  in  the  church 
choir — different  things  like  that.  As  time  went  on  I  became  more  in- 
terested in  her  singing,  and  arranged  to  have  her  sing  for  groups 
of  visitors  who  came  to  the  ward. 

On  two  occasions  she  sang  for  our  foster  grandparents  in  our  din- 
ing room  when  we  had  guests.  This  was  always  met  with  instant 
approval. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  occasions  that  one  of  the  guests  was  a  music 
teacher  who  came  to  me  and  said:  "This  girl  has  perfect  pitch.  Is 
she  getting  any  special  training  in  music?  If  she  is  not,  there  is  a  lot 
of  liidden  talent  going  to  waste." 

Later  on  when  I  inquired  about  her  early  schooling  and  musical 
training,  I  was  told  she  learned  to  sing  as  she  laid  in  her  crib  while 
her  folks  plaved  records  on  a  record  player  for  her  entertainment. 
Later  sl^e  was  admittpd  to  tlie  Woodward  S+nfo  TTosnifnl.  I  never 
have  heard  any  more  details,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  much. 

On  the  most  recent  occasion  was  when  Mr.  Affeldt  and  his  secre- 
tary visited  our  dining  room,  then  my  girl  sang  for  our  group.  The 
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report  I  received  was  that  her  entertainment  was  the  most  significant 
highlight  of  the  day. 

This  pleased  me  very  much,  and  will  serve  as  great  encouragement 
to  continue  in  setting  up  a  program  for  her  continuing  further  in  a 
music  career,  which  I  truly  believe  is  possible. 

So  when  we  were  in  the  ward  one  day  I  noticed  that  she  had  a 
very  good  memory  because  she  would  call  out  to  different  people  that 
she  hadn't  seen  for  3  or  4  years.  One  day  we  were  in  the  corridor  and 
she  heard  Mrs.  Sadie  Eckert — that  is  Homer's  wife — speaking.  She 
said,  "A^Hiy  there  is  Sadie  Eckert.  I  haven't  seen  her  for  a  long  time." 
She  always  used  the  term  "see"  although  she  never  has  had  her  eye- 
sight. It  had  been  5  years  since  she  had  even  talked  to  Sadie  or  Sadie 
had  talked  to  her,  and  she  called  her  by  name. 

The  same  way  with  a  lot  of  the  other  attendants  around  there.  We 
have  had  her  down  to  our  dinner  hour  several  different  times  to  sing 
and  you  would  just  be  surprised  at  the  way  she  can  remember  those 
songs.  She  just  goes  from  one  song  to  the  other  without  even  stop- 
ping. That  is  the  way  that  she  puts  in  her  life.  She  is  a  very  cheerful 
little  girl.  She  likes  to  ride  nn  exercise  bicycle  I  had  made  up  for  her 
and  she  also  rides  on  a  small  rocker. 

18- Year-Olds  Dropped  From  Program 

Not  long  ago  we  had  some  publicity  about  setting  an  age  limit  on 
these  children.  When  they  get  to  be  an  18-year-old  they  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  their  regular  grandparent  and  dropped  from  the 
program,  and  then  the  grandparent  would  get  anotlier  one.  I  think 
this  is  a  very,  very  drastic  change  to  make  and  it  would  just  cripple 
that  child's  foresight.  These  children  would  soon  become  confused  and 
would  drop  right  back  to  where  they  were  before  they  were  in  this 
program,  because  thev  get  attached  to  the  grandparent  and  they  live 
each  dav  for  the  grandparent  to  come. 

Another  thing  about  my  girl.  "V^Hien  I  would  walk  into  the  ward  to 
get  her  after  dinner,  she  would  say,  "Here  comes  Grandpa  Dana." 
How  did  she  know?  She  remembered  my  footsteps.  Her  hearing  is 
that  keen.  T  tried  to  fool  her  sometimes  and  I  wouldn't  say  anything. 
She  says,  "I  know  you  are  there." 

So  this  program  is  really  needed  for  many  reasons.  One  thing  is 
thnt  the  grandpa rei^t  needs  the  ev^^ra  income  to  moft  the  risino;  costs 
of  food,  taxes,  utilities,  and  all  of  the  operating  costs  of  a  car  and 
everything.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  will  never  lose  this  girl.  She  needs 
me  and  I  need  her. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Gordon,  you  were  talking  just  a  moment  ago  about  the  problem 
of  the  foster  grandparents  program  ending  at  aare  18  under  the 
present  legislation.  I  was  just  talking  with  David  Affeldt  who  is  with 
the  staff  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aginir,  and  I  am  informed  that 
le.o^islation  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
H.R.  6722.  I  think  you  make  a  very  convincing  case.  T  can  assure 
you  that  we  will  introduce  a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate  and  see  if 
we  can't  make  some  changes.  T  think  it  really  doesn't  make  any  sense 
after  you  have  worked  with  someone  all  of  these  years  just  to  drop 
them  after  you  make  that  kind  of  progress.  Some  others  have  spoken 
about  that  as  well. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  Paula  to  comment  and  perhaps  others  on  the 
panel  would  like  to  comment  as  well. 

You  mentioned,  Paula,  in  your  statement  that  there  were  261 
lowans  now  participating  in  the  foster  grandparents  programs.  How 
many  elderly  lowans,  in  your  judgment,  would  want  to  be  foster 
grandparents  if  there  was  sufficient  funds  available? 

ISliss  ]\Iaxheim.  Thank  you.  Senator  Clark. 

I  think  I  would  also  have  to  add  the  senior  companion  program  in 
addition  to  the  foster  grandparents  program.  With  Iowa  certainly 
ranging  with  the  States  having  the  most  elderly  in  the  poverty  level, 
T  would  say  we  can  use  all  of  the  money  and  the  grandparents.  If  we 
had  the  money,  we  could  find  the  grandparents. 

INIr.  Joe  Weinstein  has  three  potential  foster  grandparents  pro- 
grams he  could  institute  if  we  had  the  appropriations  to  do  so.  Iowa 
has  no  senior  companion  program.  I  would  challenge  you  to  get  us 
one  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Clark.  Paula,  as  I  understand  it,  present  income  stand- 
ards for  those  participating  in  the  foster  grandparents  program  is 
$2,500  for  a  single  person  and  $3,000  for  a  couple.  Do  you  think  that 
these  guidelines  are  realistic  ?  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  raised  ? 
"\Miat  is  your  judgment  on  that? 

Income  Guidelines 

Miss  Maxheim.  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  the  guidelines  raised. 
Many  of  the  people  here  today  would  be  eligible  for  our  program. 
Certainly  $2,500  a  year,  or  $6.50  a  day,  is  hardly  enough  for  anyone 
to  live  on.  I  personally  would  like  to  see  this  raised  to  $8,600  for  an 
individual  and  possibly  higher  for  a  couple.  But  I  think  we  need  to 
seriously  consider  this  in  order  to  involve  more  people.  In  this  kind 
of  program  it  not  only  helps  them  financially  but  helps  them  in  even 
a  greater  way  with  psychological  and  emotional  problems,  which 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  the  testimony  we  have  heard  here  today 
indicates  that. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  and  helping  inform  us. 

Xow  we  will  have  the  National  Organizations  Panel,  including 
Mrs.  Pacia  Rogers,  president,  Des  ]Moines  Chapter,  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons;  Mr.  Mike  Cole,  board  member.  State 
Council  for  Senior  Citizens;  and  Mr.  Donald  Bates,  president,  Des 
Moines  Chapter,  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal  Emplovees. 

We  are  ready  to  start  on  the  next  section  of  the  testimony.  This  is 
identified  as  the  National  Organizations  Panel,  and  we  will  hear 
from  a  number  of  different  organizations. 

First,  ]Mrs.  Pacia  Rogers,  president  of  the  Des  Moines  Chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  PANEL 

STATEMENT     OF     PACIA     ROGERS.     PRESIDENT,     DES     MOINES 
CHAPTER,    AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION    OF   RETIRED    PERSONS 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Thank  you.  Seiiator  Clark,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  Pacia  A.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Des  Moines  Cliapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  I  am  here  to  represent 
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over  93,000  members  of  the  AARP  and  its  affiliate,  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  of  Iowa.  I  am  accompanied  by  Mr. 
INIichael  Stronberg,  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  association's 
legislative  council,  Mr.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  series  of  hearings 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  problems  that  are  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  the  aged.  We  are  particularly  appreciative  of  this  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  holding  field  hearings. 

Often,  we  in  the  heartland  of  America  have  the  impression  that 
the  processes  of  the  Federal  Government  are  far  removed  from  us. 
Your  hearings  held  here  today  in  Des  Moines  help  us  gain  confidence 
that  you  are  concerned  about  us,  and  are  attempting  to  be  close  to 
the  people  you  represent. 

Your  hearings  on  inflation  and  recession  are  important  because 
these  interrelated  economic  problems  vitally  impact  on  America's 
aging  population. 

Our  association's  comprehensive  written  statement.*  which  I  will 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  this  hearing,  recommends  a 
number  of  steps  which  we  think  Congress  should  take  in  response 
to  remedies  proposed  by  the  administration.  These  recommendations 
should  be  adopted  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  impact  of  inflation  and 
recession  on  those  who  are  its  chief  victims :  the  poor,  and  the  fixed- 
income  elderly. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  just  three 
things.  These  are  the  concerns  of  the  elderly  as  we  see  them  right 
here  in  Des  Moines. 

Preretirement  Planning 

The  first  has  to  do  with  preretirement  processes.  People  can't  wait 
until  a  few  months  prior  to  retirement  to  consider  their  financial  and 
lifestyle  arrangements  for  retirement.  Unfortunatelv,  few  preplan. 
The  pride  they  had  as  a  productive  worker  quickly  disappears  when 
they  are  no  lonsrer  employed  and  useful  in  the  world  of  work.  We 
know  from  studies  that  over  half  of  the  workers  in  this  countrv.  both 
male  and  female,  get  more  satisfaction  from  work  than  from  leisure. 
Our  earlv  education  and  training  prepares  us  to  make  a  livina:,  not 
necessarily  to  enjoy  life.  When  retired  workers — because  of  poor 
planning  and  very  inadequate  income — feel  the  loss  of  productivity, 
serious  problems  occur. 

T  can't  begin  to  emphasize  enouirh  that  social  security  income  alone 
is  inadequate  in  this  period  of  inflation.  I  think  that  these  people 
need  much  in  the  way  of  information  for  preretirement  planning, 
and  feel  that  the  government  and  private  industrv  needs  to  work 
together  as  a  team.  Perhaps  the  Social  Security  Administration  can 
prepare  information  in  lavman's  terms  and  can  encourage  business 
and  industry  personnel  offices  to  hold  preretirement  seminars  well  in 
advance  of  retirement  age. 

Perhaps  the  Small  Business  Administration  can  do  the  same  for 
small  business  proprietors  and  partnerships  who  do  not  have  per- 
sonnel offices. 


^Sep  appendix,  1,  p.  1401. 
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Work  Opportunities  After  Retirement 

The  second  thing  that  I  would  like  to  talk  about  deals  with  the 
opportunity  for  older  workers  to  be  able  to  work  after  retirement. 
When  people  can  work,  this  lessens  the  problems  of  lx)th  inflation 
and  recession  on  their  own  living  conditions.  In  order  to  provide 
these  opportunities  of  work,  I  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  a  number  of  things.  The  Government  can  preserve  the  freedom 
of  employers  and  employees  to  bargin  over  wage  rates.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  situation  where  a  householder  may  wish  to  hire 
an  older  worker  to  do  some  handyman  jobs  in  the  home  or  yard.  I 
hope  that  the  Federal  Government  would  Jiot  begin  to  dictate  mini- 
mum wage  structures  for  this  type  of  casual  employment. 

We  urge  that  the  Federal  Government  give  full  support  to  the 
development  of  employment  opportunities  for  older  Avorkers,  both  in 
the  private  sector  and  in  the  public  service  employment.  Perhaps 
the  Federal  Government  could  even  earmark  certain  types  of  grant 
projects  for  older  workers. 

I  know  that,  in  Iowa,  a  grant  is  supporting  some  older  workers  by 
working  to  identify  banned  and  outdated  pesticides,  and  the  accident 
incidence  from  pesticides  within  the  State.  Other  projects  like  this 
would  be  most  beneficial. 

Liberalize  Social  Security  Retirement  Test 

The  third  important  thing  that  we  think  would  be  most  helpful 
for  those  elderly  who  wish  to  continue  to  work,  would  be  to  amend 
the  retirement  test  for  social  security.  We  think  that  the  retirement 
test  discriminates  against  wage  earners.  It  should  be  amended  to 
permit  annual  earned  income  of  at  least  $4,000  without  any  reduction 
in  benefits.  We  would  hope  that  eventually  the  retirement  test  would 
be  completely  abolished. 

Finally,  we  urge  the  Federal  Government  and  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  fund  programs  wliich  enable  the  elderly  to  ])Osi- 
tively  contribute  to  society.  This  would  include  such  programs  as  foster 
grandparents,  the  retired  senior  volunteer  program,  and  the  serA-ice 
coi-ps  of  retired  executi\es.  What  we  ho]:)e  you  can  do.  is.  hel)>  us  instill 
in  older  Americans  a  feeling  of  self-wortli  and  i)roductivity,  to  help 
older  Americans  solve  the  problems  of  inflation  and  lecession,  and  give 
them  back  that  feeling  of  pride  that  they  thought  they  lost  as  a 
productive  worker.  ■ 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Xow  we  are  going  to  hear  from  Donald  Bates, 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  BATES,  PRESIDENT.  DES  MOINES 
CHAPTER,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Bates.  Thank  you.  Senator  Clark.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  here  on  this  panel  in  expressing  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  the  retired  Federal  worker. 


7Qn    r\  _  7S 
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There  are  several  problem  areas  which  should  be  given  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress  as  well  as  State  governments. 

One  is  the  spiraling  cost-of-living  prices  at  the  grocery  store,  meat 
market,  filling  station,  clothing  store,  and  utilities — both  gas  for  heat- 
ing and  electricity. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  week  of  May  5  through  8  the  Senate 
approved  by  a  vote  of  76  to  13  an  amendment  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  no  ceiling  on  social  security  cost-of-living  increases 
be  imposed,  with  both  Senators  Clark  and  Culver  voting  yea. 

Opposition  to  5 -Percent  Ceiling 

As  a  retired  Federal  employee,  I  am  unhappy  that  our  President 
has  so  thoughtlessly  expressed  a  desire  to  impose  a  5-percent  limit 
on  annuity  increases  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the  1 
percent  add-on  be  eliminated.  At  no  time,  since  the  law  was  enacted 
providing  for  the  1  percent  add-on  in  1969,  has  the  1-percent  increase 
equaled  any  one  of  the  monthly  increases  in  the  3-month  waiting, 
which  the  1 -percent  add-on  was  to  compensate  for.  We  are  not  the 
cause  of  inflation :  we  are  its  victims. 

Ketirees  are,  by  virtue  of  their  absence  from  the  work  force,  al- 
ready on  fixed  incomes — aided  in  meeting  necessary  expenses  only 
by  cost-of-livino-  increases,  which  are  catch-uD  payments  lagging 
months  behind  the  wage  and  price  increases  which  account  for  the 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  I  have  expressed  myself  on  nu- 
merous occasions  at  our  NARFE  meetings  that,  while  t  was  happy 
to  have  received  an  annuity  increase,  I  would  be  just  as  happy,  and 
perhaps  more  so,  if  the  factors  which  caused  the  increase  would 
stabilize  and  thereby  eliminate  its  necessity. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  by  the  Arab  countries  has 
caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living:  in  the  clothes  we  wear,  the 
automobiles  we  buy  with  plastic  interiors,  vinyl  tops,  polyester  for 
tires,  packaging  for  meat  and  other  food  products,  carpets  for  our 
floors,  childproof  tops  for  medicine  bottles — which  many  of  our  ased 
are  either  not  strong  enough  to  remove  or  with  such  poor  sight  that 
they  cannot  line  up  the  arrow. 

Something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the  burden  of  propertv  taxes 
for  the  aged.  It  would  appear  that,  once  a  person  has  reached  age 
60,  he  should  be  relieved  of  that  part  of  his  property  tax  which 
goes  toward  education.  As  a  person  reaches  that  age  he  has  been 
taxed  sufficiently  to  educate  his  children. 

Retirement  Income  Credit  Needs  Updating 

We  Federal  retirees  believe  that  the  retirement  income  credit 
should  be  revised  in  order  to  entitle  us  to  the  maximum  social  se- 
curity benefits  of  a  married  couple  filing  a  joint  return,  or  that  of 
a  single  person  filing  individually. 

In  the  year  1920,  when  the  civil  service  retirement  system  was 
established,  the  maximum  annuity  was  $60  a  month.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate at  that  time  that  employee  and  employer  contributions  were  not 
called  a  tax  or  a  provision  in  the  law  exempting  the  retirement  in- 
come from  income  tax.  The  contributions  to  social  security  are  im- 
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posed  as  a  tax  and,  because  a  provision  in  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  makes  it  exempt  from  income  tax,  we  feel  the  retirement  credit 
should  be  the  equivalent  of  tlie  social  security  provisions  for  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax. 

Transportation  is  another  area  of  concern,  not  only  because  of  the 
inflated  cost  of  automobiles,  but  the  fuel  cost  to  operate  them  as  well 
as  the  unavailability  and  high  cost  of  adequate  public  transportation. 
Many  aged  people  who  cannot  afford  to  operate  a  car,  or  who  are 
physically  unable,  reside  such  distances  from  public  transportation 
that  they  are  unable  to  use  the  public  transportation  provided,  as 
they  have  no  way  of  getting  to  it. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Clark.  Our  last  witness  today  is  Mike  Cole,  who  is  with 
the  council  for  senior  citizens. 

]Mike,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT   OF  MIKE   COLE,   BOARD   MEMBER,   STATE  COTJNCIL 

FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  Cole.  I  would  like  to  first  take  about  II/2  minutes  to  inform 
you  folks  that  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  not  a  welfare 
department.  It  is  not  going  broke,  as  the  papers  have  been  saying 
in  their  news  stories,  that  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  going 
down  the  drain. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
is  sound.  It  isn't  going  down  the  drain,  and  I  don't  want  you  elderly 
folks  or  the  young  folks  to  worry.  They  have  the  young  people  really 
shook  up  and  afraid  that  they  are  not  going  to  have  any  social 
security  when  that  time  comes.  With  capable  people  like  Senator 
Clark  and  our  friends  in  Congress,  we  are  assured  that  that  isn't 
going  to  happen.  There  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $48 
billion  in  our  trust  fund  at  the  present  time,  so  it  is  not  going  broke. 

RisixG  Prices  Crippling  the  Elderly 

I  would  like  to  say  that  what  is  crippling  the  people  who  are  draw- 
ing social  security  today  is  the  prices:  the  cost  of  eyeglasses,  the  cost 
of  dentures,  the  cost  that  is  raised  at  the  doctor's  office,  your  medical 
insurance  is  raised.  Everything  that  pertains  to  3'our  livelihood  after 
you  become  a  senior  citizen  is  being  affected  by  the  inflation  that  is 
upon  our  country. 

For  example,  you  can  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  the  two  main 
commodities  that  a  lot  of  elderly  people  have  to  depend  on  are  old- 
fashioned  navy  beans  and  rice.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  come 
down,  but  recently  a  little  2-pound  package  of  navy  beans  cost  $1.12 
which  yoii  had  been  buying,  several  months  earlier,  for  39  cents.  So 
the  whole  economy  has  been  hit  and  all  of  the  senior  citizens  have 
been  hit  with  this. 

AVe  believe,  as  a  national  organization  of  senior  citizens,  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  should  be  divorced — taken  away— 
from  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department  and  set  up  in 
a  department  of  its  own.  I  believe  that  Senator  Clark  has  a  bill  in 
to  that  effect. 
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Further,  I  believe  we  should  alleviate  the  cost  of  social  security  for 
the  young  men  in  the  plan,  I  have  done  some  serious  thinking:  and  it 
ought  to  be  3  percent  from  the  worker— he  pays  3  percent — his  em- 
ployer pays  3  percent,  we  take  3  percent  from  the  general  fund  of 
the'  Treasury —which  is  our  tax  money.  Further,  that  we  raise  the 
lid  from  around  $15,000,  we  put  it  up  iii  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 
Let  some  of  the  people  in  this  country  who  are  able  to  pay  take  some 
of  the  load  off  the  young  fellow  who  is  paying  the  bill  in  the  plan 
for  his  insurance.  This  isn't  welfare;  this  is  an  insurance  program 
that  you  people  pay  for. 

National  Health  SECURmr 

Then  I  would  like  to  say  further  that  with  the  national  health 
security  bill — we  do  not  need  national  health  security  administered 
by  an  insurance  company  but  administered  by  a  section  in  the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  what  we  need. 

We  know  that  it  is  going  to  take  some  time  to  get  this  program 
into  effect,  so  on  the  health  bill — the  medicare  bill  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  only  pajdng  38  percent — we  recommend  that  in  this  area 
the  deductibles  be  removed  from  both  A  and  B,  and  we  also  move 
that  the  current  insurance  be  removed  from  it. 

We  submit  that  the  $7.50  doctor's  call  is  outrageous.  I  called  the 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Insurance  Co.  the  other  day  and  I  asked 
them :  "Will  you  please  recommend  a  doctor  to  me  in  the  city  of  Des 
Moines  that  1  can  have  for  $7.50  per  office  call?"  There  isn't  any. 

So  these  are  the  things  that  we  want  done.  We  want  this  plan  made 
a  comprehensive  plan  until  such  time  as  we  can  get  medicare  into  a 
health  security  program — which  is  going  to  take  care  of  all  of  us. 

There  are  18  countries  in  the  world  that  have  a  much  better  health 
care  program  than  we  have  in  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  that 
Senator  Clark  and  his  people  and  our  friends  in  Congress  are  going 
to  do  us  a  good  job  in  making  more  improvements. 

Thank  you  folks  for  listening  to  me,  and  thank  you.  Senator  Clark, 
for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  your  committee. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much,  each  of  you  on  the  panel. 
I'd  like  to  ask  several  questions  at  this  point. 

Encouraging  Acti\^ty  in  Later  Years 

First,  INIrs.  Rogers,  your  point  that  inactivity  is  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  elderly  was  a  point  well  taken.  "What  do  you  think  should  be 
done  to  encourage  people  to  continue  to  be  active  in  their  later  years? 
'What  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  can  do  to  encourage  that,  in 
your  judgment? 

INIrs.  Rogers.  First :  Senator,  there  definitely  needs  to  be  more  pre- 
retirement planning.  Very  few  people,  now,  really  do  get  involved 
in  preretirement  planning.  It  isn't  something  that  you  start  2  weeks 
before  the  retirement  date.  It  is  something  that  you  start  10  to  15 
years  prior.  Several  of  the  people  on  the  panel,  previous  to  my  testi- 
mony, have  indicated  how  they  did  their  own  planning. 

Second :  There  should  be  continued  Governmental  activities  to  per- 
petuate the  operation  of  senior  centers  where  people  can  get  together 
to  mutually  discuss  and  solve  their  problems. 
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Third:  The  continued  use  of  Federal  funds  to  operate  programs 
such  as  foster  orrandparents,  retired  senior  volunteer  programs,  and 
a  service  corps  of  retired  executives,  so  that  qualified  elderly  people 
can  remain  productive  and  contribute  to  society. 

There  is  one  other  item,  Senator,  that,  having  been  in  a  financial 
institution  for  many,  many  years,  I  see  as  being  very  helpful.  I  am 
not  completely  familiar  with  it,  but  it  is  the  IRA  program  which 
permits  people,  during  their  working  years  and  who  are  not  involved 
in  other  pension  programs,  to  have  tax  credits  for  savings.  I  think 
^     this  is  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  need  more  of  them. 

Impact  of  5-Percent  Ceiling  on  Federal  Employees 

Senator  Clark.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  next  question  to  Mr.  Bates,  who  repre- 
sents the  retired  Federal  employees.  You  took  a  strong  stand  in  your 
testimonj'  against  the  recommendation  to  leave  the  social  security 
increase  at  5  percent  as  recommended  by  the  President.  Over  the 
weekend,  I  noticed  that  Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  HEW, 
criticized  Congress  again  for  taking  a  position  against  holding  the 
increase  to  5  percent. 

Could  you  briefly  explain  why  you  think  that  is  a  bad  idea?  I'm 
particularly  interested  in  finding  out  what  impact  holding  the  social 
security  increase  to  5  percent  would  have  on  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Bates.  It  would  have  a  distinct  impact  on  Federal  employees, 
as  well  as  those  receiving  social  security.  The  impact  is  that  our 
dollar  would  buy  6  to  7  percent  less  than  with  the  increase  that  would 
grant  it.  We  would  still  be  short  6  to  7  percent. 

Senator  Clark.  OK. 

Mike,  you  have  indicated  your  support  generally  for  national 
health  insurance,  S.  3,  the  health  security  legislation. 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes. 

Medicare    Recommendations 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  that,  and  I  think  many 
people  in  the  Congress  are  too.  But  you  ended  by  saying  that  in  the 
meantime  certain  additional  benefits  ought  to  be  included  under 
medicare  for  older  Americans.  Would  you  expand  on  that  a  little? 
Until  we  get  national  health  insurance,  what  are  some  of  the  things 
that  you  think  should  be  included? 

Mr.  Cole.  Some  of  the  things  that  I  think  should  be  included — 
I  think  it  should  be  made  a  complete,  comprehensive  plan  under 
medicare;  I  think  what  should  l>e  taken  out  of  it  is  deductibles.  An 
elderly  person  going  to  the  hospital  now  pays  the  first  $92  or  $94 
of  their  earnings  and  then  at  the  doctor's  office  they  pay  another 
$60  there.  Then  when  they  go  to  the  doctor,  the  doctor  charges  them 
$15  for  an  office  call.  ]Medicare  pays  the  top  of  $7.50  and  then  they 
take  that  $7.50  and  pay  80  percent  of  it,  so  that  leaves  the  elderly 
really  holding  the  bag  in  medicare. 

I  think  these  things  should  be  eliminated  from  the  program.  I 
think  part  A — the  social  security  tax,  which  we  pay — is  around  $6.70 
now  for  each  elderly  person  for  office  calls  in  the  doctor's  office.  I 
think  that  should  be"  eliminated.  I  think  that  that  program  should  be 
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upgraded  to  that  extent,  Senator,  until  we  can  get  a  good,  compre- 
hensive health  security  bill. 

Now,  I  am  not  talking  about  health  insurance ;  I  am  talking  about 
a  health  security  bill  that  is  going  to  be  financed  by  the  people  and 
the  Government,  and  not  be  run  by  an  insurance  company. 

Senator  Clark.  OK.  Thank  you. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  this  panel,  and  thank  all  of  the  panels.  The 
hearings  have  been  particularly  useful.  I  hope  that  those  of  you  who 
have  individual  comments  to  make  will  feel  free  to  go  to  the  table 
in  the  back  of  the  room,  where  there  are  forms  for  you,  and  write 
any  comments  to  the  committee  that  you  may  have. 

Greatest  Single  Problem  :  Inadequate  Income 

The  hearings  have  been  helpful.  I  think  that  we  have  learned  a 
number  of  things.  First  and  foremost,  it  seems  to  me,  the  testimony 
today  indicates  that  older  people  feel  that  our  greatest  single  prob- 
lem is  inadequate  income  and  the  problems  of  inflation.  Many  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  discussed  here  could  be  solved,  or  at  least 
alleviated,  if  people  simply  had  an  adequate  income.  So  social  security 
improvements  are  basic. 

We  have  heard  a  number  of  other  things,  particularly  about  the 
effects  of  inflation  on  income.  We  have  heard  a  fair  amount  from 
the  nutrition  panel  on  the  necessity  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
congregate  meals  program,  the  meals-on-wheels  program,  and  we 
have  heard  about  the  successes  and  the  shortcomings  of  these  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  just  not  being  able  to  cover  enough  people. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  foster  grandparents  program — 
how  it  works  in  one  particular  instance  and  how  it  can  work  gen- 
erally, why  we  need  more  funding,  why  we  need  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram in  Iowa,  and  some  of  the  guideline  changes  that  need  to  be 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  that. 

The  Need  for  Better  Health  Care 

We  have  heard,  I  think,  a  good  deal  from  this  last  panel,  par- 
ticularly about  the  need  for  better  health  care,  not  only  for  a  perm- 
anent plan,  which  we  want  to  work  toward  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  in  the  interim,  additional  benefits  that  ought  to  be  covered  under 
medicare. 

Mike  Cole  has  addressed  himself  to  deductibles,  and  a  lot  of  people 
have  spoken  to  me  about  trying  to  include  prescription  drugs,  den- 
tures, and  eyeglasses  under  medicare  as  well. 

We  also  have  heard  about  the  necessity  to  have  an  actual  cost-of- 
living  index — an  index  to  increase  the  cost-of-living  proportion,  how 
it  affects  older  people,  and  to  do  that  on  a  more  regular  basis. 

So  I  think  those  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  learned.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  references  here  about  the  necessity  in  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  improve  the  transportation  system.  Several 
people,  particularly  on  the  first  panel,  talked  about  the  effects  of 
these  programs  on  people  living  in  rural  areas  where  they  have 
unique  problems,  particularly  problems  of  transportation. 
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So,  with  all  of  this,  you  certainly  have  given  us  something  to  think 
about.  We  are  going  to  be  going  back  to  Washington,  with  your  sug- 
gestions and  ideas.  WHien  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  rewritten  dur- 
ing this  next  week,  we  are  very  hopeful  tliat  the  testimony  that  each 
of  you  has  given  today  will  help  and  guide  us  in  Congress  to  do  a 
better  job  and  to  do  it  in  a  more  responsive  way. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

[A'Nniereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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Appendix  1 

STATEMENTS  FROM  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 

ITEM  1.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETIRED  TEACHERS  ASSOCI- 
ATION AND  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

As  advocates  for  the  aged,  our  associations  cannot  ignore  what  is  happening 
in  the  economy  nor  what  can  be  expected  to  happen  if  the  administration's 
energy,  tax  relief,  and  budgetary  programs  are  implemented.  The  interests  of  the 
aged  cannot  be  separated  from  the  interests  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  nor  can 
the_  systems  upon  which  the  aged  are  so  dependent  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  income  security  be  considered  out  of  the  context  of  the  performance  of  the 
economy  in  which  they  exist. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset — inflation/recession  and  the  remedies 
proposed  by  the  administration  are  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  economic 
security  of  the  aged  at  the  present  time  and  are  seriously  jeopardizing  the 
programs  upon  which  millions  of  them  are  dependent  for  income  security, 
health  care  protection,  and  other  basic  needs. 

Let  it  also  be  understood — the  exorbitantly  high  prices  artificially  established 
for  oil.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  largely  responsible  for  creating  this 
situation. 

I.    INFLATION-RECESSION  AND  THE  AGED 

For  the  poor  and  fixed-income  aged,  the  combination  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion in  1974  was  catastrophic.  With  less  purchasing  power  to  begin  with,  these 
groups  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  inflation  and  the  least  able  to 
keep  pace  with  it  by  supplementing  their  income  through  employment.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  the  aged  have  total,  annual  money  income  of  under  $4,000  (see 
table  1)  :  as  recently  as  1973,  16  percent  of  the  aged  were  living  in  poverty, 
compared  with  11  percent  for  the  total  population  (see  charts  I  and  II,  p. 
140,S).  Recnuse  of  the  high  r.itps  of  inflation  in  food,  bonsine-.  ind  otlier  neces- 
sities on  which  the  poor  and  fixed-income  aged  tend  to  spend  far  higher  por- 
tions of  their  total  income,  they  have,  over  the  last  3  years,  .suffered  a  rela- 
tively greater  loss  of  purchasing  power  than  other  groups   (see  table  2). 

Simultaneously,  the  recession  with  its  present  8.9  unemployment  rate  has 
rendered  even  more  diflScult.  if  not  impossible,  any  relief  from  inflation  through 
increased  income  from  employment.  Even  in  the  best  of  times,  the  aged  en- 
countered a  formidable  combination  of  barriers  to  employment.  With  an  increas- 
ing number  of  workers  competing  for  a  diminishing  number  of  jobs,  the  un- 
employment alternative,  as  a  means  of  sustaining  purchasing  power  is  not 
available  to  most  of  the  aged. 

n.    INFLATION-RECESSION  AND  THE  INCOME  MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM 

Not  only  are  our  associations  concerned  with  the  impact  of  inflation/recession 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  aged  individual,  we  are  equally  concerned  about 
its  financial  impact  on  social  .security  and  other  cost-indexed  and  self-financed 
retirrment  system^.  With  the  social  security  trnst  funds  siiffioicnt  to  confiiiue 
benefit  payments  for  only  9  months  in  the  absence  of  a  continuing  influx  of 
payroll  and  .self-employment  tax  revenues,  and  with  social  security  benefit 
levels  subject  to  automatic  increases  that  are  directly  related  to  the  cost  of 
living,  the  performance  of  the  economy  is  of  critical  importance. 
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TABLE  1.— 1973  ANNUAL  INCOME  BY  AGE> 
[Percent  of  population  2  by  Income  levels] 


Current  total  money  income 


Age  65  and  over 

Age  25-64 

All 

All 

consumer 

Nonfamily 

consumer 

Nonfamily 

units 

Families 

persons 

units 

Families 

persons 

2.8 

0.8 

5.3 

1.9 

1.0 

6.2 

4.9 

1.1 

9.7 

1.1 

.5 

4.2 

6.9 

2.0 

13.0 

L5 

.8 

5.0 

8.9 

3.1 

16.1 

1.7 

.9 

4.9 

8.6 

4.9 

13.2 

1.5 

1.1 

3.4 

7.1 

5.5 

9.0 

1.7 

1.3 

4.0 

6.1 

5.8 

6.5 

1.6 

L3 

3.5 

10.8 

12.4 

8.9 

3.9 

2.9 

8.5 

8.3 

10.6 

5.3 

4.0 

3.2 

7.7 

6.3 

8.8 

3.2 

4.2 

3.6 

6.7 

4.4 

6.5 

1.8 

4.7 

4.3 

6.9 

4.0 

5.7 

L8 

5.1 

4  7 

6.8 

3.0 

4.2 

1.4 

4.9 

4.8 

5.5 

4.5 

6.7 

L8 

10.9 

11.4 

8.8 

4.8 

7.6 

1.2 

15.1 

16.4 

8.8 

6.0 

9.9 

1.3 

26.8 

30.8 

7.4 

2.0 

3.4 

.4 

8.4 

9.9 

1.2 

.6 

1.0 

.1 

1.0 

1.1 

.5 

$4,  441 

$6,  426 

$2, 725 

$12, 243 

$13,  500 

$7,  367 

$6, 696 

$9,  029 

$3,  772 

$13,681 

$14,  965 

$7,  533 

45.3 

23.0 

62.2 

11.0 

6.9 

31.2 

13.4 

21.9 

3.0 

51.3 

58.2 

17.9 

Under  $1,000 

$1,000  to  $1,499 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499 

$2,500  to  $2,999 _ 

$3,000  to  $3,499 

$3,500  to  $3,999 

$4,000  to  $4,999 

$5,000  to  $5,999 

$6,000  to  $6,999 

$7,000  to  $7,999 

$8,000  to  $8,999 

$9,000  to  $9,999 

$10,000  to  $11,999 

$12,000  to  $14,999 

$15,000  to  $24,999 

$25,000  to  $49,999 

$50,000  and  over 

Midpoint  (median) 

Arithmetic  average  (mean). 

Percent  under  $4,000 

Percent  over  $12,000 


1  Tabulation  developed  from  table  25,  Consumer  Income  Current  Population  Reports,  p.  60,  No.  97. 

2  Age  population  based  on  March  1974  Current  Population  Reports  estimate. 


TABLE  2.— COMPARATIVE  PRICE  INDEXES 
[August  1971  =  1001 


Poor  person's 
index 


Rich  person's 
index 


1971:  October... 

1972: 

April 

October 

1973: 

April 

October 

1974: 

April 

October 

Percent  changes : 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1971-74..... 


100. 13 

102. 04 
103.  91 

108. 36 
114.07 


100.  31 

101.76 
103. 62 

106.  93 
111.49 


120.52 

117. 49 

127. 94 

125. 02 

3.8 

3.3 

9.8 

7.6 

12.2 

12.1 

27.8 


24.6 


Source:  Consumer  Price  Index  and  Professor  Thad  Mirer. 

Note. — According  to  the  recent  staff  study  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  "Inflation  and  the  Consumer  in  1974," 
[94th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  pp.  27-28  (1975)  ],  prices  have  risen  more  for  the  low-income  consumer  In  the  last  3  yr  than  for  the 
high-income  individual.  From  October  1971  to  October  1974,  the  poor  person's  index  rose  27.8  percent  while  the  rich 
person's  index  increased  24.6  percent— a  difference  of  3  percentage  points. 

The  above  table  is  reproduced  from  that  recent  staff  study. 

Workers  who  are  not  employed  are  not  paying  social  security  taxes.  High 
rates  of  inflation  trigger  automatic  benefit  increases,  which,  in  turn,  must  be 
financed  from  contributions  from  a  diminishing  number  of  ac  ive  woi-kc  rs. 

Any  extended  continuation  of  high  rates  of  inflation  and  unemployment, 
coupled  with  a  zero  or  negative  population  replacement  rate,  is,  as  the  1975 
report  of  the  OASDI  trustees  indicates,'  a  serious  threat  to  the  finnncial  sol- 
vency of  the  system.  As  presently  structured,  the  social  security  system  may 
not  be  adequately  flexible  to  accommodate  these  trends.  As  a  matter  of  first 

1  The  1975  OASDI  trustees'  report  indicates  that  the  short-range  deficit,  which  is 
largely  the  result  of  unexpectedly  high  rates  of  Inflation  and  unemployment,  will  require 
additional  financing  for  the  system  equal  to  1.3  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 
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CHART  I 
PERSONS  AGE  65  AND  OVER  IN  POVERTY 


Percent 
30 


20 


10 


0 


28.5% 


24.5% 


16.3% 


1966 
Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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197  3    Year 


CHART    II 
AGED    POVERTY    IN    1973,     SELECTED    CHARACTERISTICS 


35.5% 

10.5% 

■ 

34  .9% 

16.3% 

14  .4% 

ALL   AGED 


WHITE   AGED 


NON-V-JHITE 
AGED 


MftLE    HEADED 
FAMILIES   AND 
UNRELATED 
MALES 


FE.MALE    HEADED 

FAMILIES  AND 

"NREL/\TED 

FE^1ALES 


Sourco: 


Bureau   of    the   Census 


priority,  therefore,  the  system  must  be  desensitized  to  variable  long-term  rates 
of  inflation  and  provided  with  new  sources  of  revenue. 

ni.     ASSESSMENT   OF   THE   ADMINISTRATION'S   BEMEDIES 

Considering  the  current  economic  situation  and  its  impact  on  the  aged  and 
their  income  support  programs,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  the  administration 
to  take  th'eir  situation  into  account  in  developing  its  remedial  policies.  But 
with  those  policies,  our  associations  were  dismayed.  The  energy,  tax  relief, 
and  budget  proposals  that  finally  emerged  for  the  administration  would  provide 
enormous  benefits  to  the  oil/natural  gas  industry  and  high-income  taxpayers  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  and  fixed-income  aged  and  the  programs  on  which 
they  depend  for  much  of  their  income  support,  health  care  protection,  and  other 
basic  needs.  Moreover,  those  propo.sals  would  destabilize  the  economy  even 
further. 

While  the  Congress  has  largely  refused  to  accept  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations, that  such  recommendations  were  made  in  the  fir.st  place  is  indic- 
ative of  the  insensitivity  in  the  executive  branch  to  the  need.s  of  tho.se  who 
constitute  the  most  helpless  and  vulnerable  portions  of  society. 
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IV.    THE  ENEEGT  PROGRAM  :   MORE  INFLATION 

Our  associations  are  persuaded  tliat  the  consequences  of  tlie  implementation 
of  the  administration's  energy  program  (tariff,  excise  tax,  windfall  profits 
tax,  and  deregulation  of  old  oil  and  new  gas)  would  be:  (1)  more  double-digit 
intiation;  {2)  deepening  recession;  («)  incieasea  portions  of  consumer  budgets 
devoted  to  energy ;  (4)  another  massive  shift  of  wealth  from  consumers  to  the 
energy  industry;  and  (5)  permanent  energy  prices  at  levels  wholly  unjustified 
by  the  supply  increase.  The  burden  of  the  program  would  fall  more  heavily  on 
those  with  the  least  ability  to  pay — and  most  heavily  on  the  aged  poor.  While 
the  aged  poor  use  less  energy  than  the  other  groups — including  the  non-aged 
poor — they  are  already  spending  a  higher  proportion  of  their  budgets  on  fuel. 
For  them,  higher  prices  would  mean  doing  without  or  cutting  expenditures 
for  food,  housing,  and  medical  care. 

Last  year's  enormous  surge  in  domestic  and  foreign  energy  prices  contributed 
to  record  industry  profits.  It  also,  however,  contributed  between  25  and  50  per- 
cent of  last  year's  record  12  percent  inflation,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  highly 
restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  that  the  inflation  triggered,  brought  on 
the  current  recession.  To  our  associations,  the  administration's  energy  program 
is  unacceptable  as  a  policy  option  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign  imported 
oil. 

We  seriously  doubt  that  higher  energy  prices  will  produce  the  reasonable 
contraction  of  energy  demand  and  the  reasonable  expansion  of  energy  supply 
that  the  administration  assumes.  A  recent  study  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  in  response  to  the  1974  energy  price  increases  (that  were 
responsible  for  between  one-quarter  and  one-half  of  last  year's  12  percent  rate 
of  inflation)  fossil  fuel  demand  declined  only  2.4  percent  from  1973  levels.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  reduction  in  demand  was  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  prices  were  increased  last  year ;  moreover,  the  reduction  that 
was  achieved  was  hardly  worth  the  shock  to  the  domestic  economy  that  the 
energy  price  increases  produced. 

In  addition,  a  reasonable  expansion  of  domestic  supply  in  response  to  higher 
prices  is  a  questionable  assumption.  While  it  is  important  to  provide  the  price 
and  profit  incentives  necessary  to  expand  domestic  production  of  oil  and  gas, 
excessive  concentrations  of  market  power  in  these  interrelated  industries  may 
produce  high  prices  and  profits  without  any  reasonable  supply  response  in  the 
absence  of  policies  designed  to  restore  a  workable  degree  of  competition. 

With  imported,  new  domestic  and  old  domestic  oil  selling  in  the  marketplace 
at  $12,  $11,  and  $5.25  per  barrel,  respectively,  and  with  oil  industry  prices  and 
profits  at  record  levels,  immediate  higher  prices  are  neither  justified  nor  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  increased  domestic  production.  Moreover,  with  constraints 
in  the  capital  goods  markets,  higher  prices  for  domestic  oil  will  add  nothing  to 
the  supply  incentives  but  will  add  infiationary  pressures  within  the  economy. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prices  established  for  OPEC  oil  are 
set  without  reference  to  world  supply  and  demand  and  are  therefore  artificial. 
Considering  the  infiationary  consequences,  we  must  protest  the  administration's 
willingness  to  give  the  oil  and  natural  gas  producers  what  they  want — the 
power  to  peg  prices  for  old  domestic  oil  at  these  same  artificial  OPEC  levels. 
It  is  ironic  that  while  the  administration  is  opposed  to  artificial  pricing  prac- 
tices in  the  world  market,  it  is  willing  to  tolerate  these  same  practices  in  the 
domestic  market  by  advocating  deregulation  of  old  oil  and  new  gas. 

To  us,  it  is  the  best  cost  of  finding,  developing,  and  producing  oil  that  should 
be  determinative  of  prices  (and  would  be  if  the  market  were  competitive). 
The  ability  of  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry  to  boost  the  prices  for  that 
portion  of  oil  and  gas  which  is  not  under  price  ceiling  regulation  (new  oil  and 
intrastate  gas)  to  the  artificial  levels  established  liy  the  OI'EC  cartel  is  a  clear 
manifestation  of  oil/gas  industry  noncompetitiveness  and  a  strong  argument 
against  the  decontrol  of  old  (ill  and  new  gas  price  ceilings. 

A  $12  per  barrel  OPEC  level  price  for  old  oil  cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  the  cost  of  producing  that  oil  (plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  the  in- 
vestment necessary  for  its  production).  Nor  can  such  price  levels  be  justified 
as  the  means  for  providing  producers  with  the  capital  necessary  to  finance  the 
cost  of  exploring  for  and  developing  new  sources  of  oil.  Business  investment 
is  also  financed  by  selling  stock  and  borrowing  in  the  capital  markets. 

The  ability  of  major  domestic  producers  to  boost  oil  and  gas  prices  to  the 
artificial  OPEC  levels  is  evidence  of  the  market  power  they  possess.  Where 
such  market  power  exists,  the  ability  to  control  supply — to  keep  prices  high — 
also  exists.  Not  only  does  the  existence  of  this  market  power  and  the  absence 
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of  workable  competition  render  the  theory  of  the  administration's  energy  pro- 
gram unworkable,  but  the  cost  and  inflation  consequences  for  consumers  and 
the  economy  render  it  unacceptable  in  any  event. 

As  an  alternative  means  of  reducing  energy  demand,  our  associations  are 
supporting  a  combination  of  policies  including:  (1)  white  market  gasoline  ra- 
tioning or  a  rebatable  gasoline  tax;  (2)  an  import  quota;  (3)  a  graduated 
excise  tax  (at  the  time  of  purchase)  on  new  and  used  automobiles  (based  on 
weight  and  horsepower)  ;  and  (4)  a  standby,  mandatory  fuel  allocation  system. 
However,  such  policies  should  be  phased  in  gradually  to  allow  stimulative 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  time  to  revive  the  depressed  economy.  It  appears 
that  the  Congress  will  reject  the  administration's  proposal  to  deregulate  new 
gas  and  old  oil,  and,  to  lower  energy  demand,  develop  a  program  similar  to  what 
we  have  recommended. 

v.  THE  TAX  RELIEF  PROGRAM  :   HELP  FOR  THE  HIGH  INCOME 

Contrary  to  the  administration's  claims,  its  tax  relief  proposals  would  have 
failed  to  offset  the  effects  on  the  poor  and  fixed-income  aged  of  the  higher  prices 
its  energy  program  would  have  produced.  Moreover,  a  disproportionately  high 
portion  of  the  tax  rebate  dollars  would  have  gone,  not  to  the  low  income  who 
have  been  hurt  the  most  by  inflation  and  are  most  in  need,  but  to  the  high 
income.  Together,  these  two  administration  programs  look  very  much  like  a 
scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  income — from  the  poor  to  the  wealthy. 

Our  associations  were  involved  in  the  effort  to  include  all  the  elderly  in  the 
class  of  intended  beneficiaries  under  the  House-passed  version  of  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act — a  bill  we  considered  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations. 

Since  the  intent  of  the  rebate  was  to  provide  a  quick  economic  stimulus,  a 
portion  of  the  rebate  dollars  should  have  been  channeled  to  those  most  likely 
to  spend  them  rather  than  save  them — the  fixed-income  aged.  However,  since  the 
rebate  feature  of  the  House  bill  was  contingent  on  1974  tax  liability  and  since 
less  than  46  percent  of  the  aged  had  any,  the  associations  recommended  that  the 
minimum  rebate  be  set  at  $100,  thereby  providing  a  negative  tax  payment  to 
any  adult  individual  who  had  a  liability  of  $100  or  less.  We  argued  that  while 
the  negative  payment  would  be  a  policy  departure,  it  would  not  be  permanent 
and,  in  any  event,  was  thoroughly  justified.  The  Senate  accepted  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  $100  payment  to  each  social  security,  railroad  retirement,  and 
supplemental  security  income  recipient. 

While  the  associations  supported  the  Senate  amendment  (which  was  reduced 
in  conference  to  $50)  because  it  would  provide  a  proportionate  share  of  general 
tax  revenue  dollars  to  most  aged  nontaxpayers  who  would  not  have  shared  in 
the  rebate  under  the  House  bill,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  the  amendment  is 
deficient.  First,  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  disguise  the  n(  g.itive  tax  nature  of 
the  special  payment,  the  amendment  avoided  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  in- 
stead conditioned  the  availability  of  the  payment  upon  the  receipt  of  a  benefit 
from  one  of  the  three  sources.  Those  who  were  not  recipients  of  benefits  from 
these  sources  will  not  share  in  the  special  payment  even  though  they  are  aged 
and  nontaxpayers  and  should  have  been  included. 

Second,  since  the  special  payment  was  not  made  part  of  the  code  rebate 
provision,  many  of  the  aged  who  are  taxpayers  and  who  will  receive  rebates 
in  excess  of  $50  will  also  receive  the  special  payment.  This  is  a  less-than- 
eflBcient  use  of  limited  resources.  It  seems  rather  inequitable  that  some  who 
perhaps  should  not  receive  the  special  payment  because  they  will  receive  an 
even  higher  rebate  will  get  both  and  some  who  should  receive  the  special  pay- 
ment because  they  will  not  receive  a  rebate  will  get  nothing. 

VI.  THE  BUDGET  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  INFLATION-RECESSION 

We  believe  that  the  administration's  budget  is  inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
critical  objectives  of  putting  the  people  back  to  work  and  getting  the  economy 
moving  again.  While  the  budget  contains  a  $52  billion  deficit,  this  is  totally  a 
function  of  the  unemployment  rate. 

Of  greater  concern  to  us  are  the  greater  economic  losses  that  result  from 
prolonged  reces.sion.  High  unemployment  and  low  economic  growth  will  mean 
successive  deficits  (see  table  3)  and  lost  output  and  that,  in  turn,  will  mean 
that  the  pie  we  all  mu.st  share  will  be  smaller  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been. 

Our  associations  would  accept  a  greater  deficit  this  year,  if  that  would  mean 
higher  rates  of  growth,  lower  rates  of  unemployment,  and  lower  deficits  than 
those  projected  by  the  administration  for  succeeding  years. 
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TABLE  3.-EC0N0MIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
[Calendar  years,  dollar  amounts  in  billions] 


1973  1974 


Assumed  for  purposes  of  budget  estimates 


Hem  actual         actual  1975  1976  1977  1978 

Gross  national  product: 

Current  dollars 1,295  1,397  1,498  1,686  1,896  2,606 

Constant  (1958)  dollars: 

Amount 839  821  794  832  879  1,061 

Percent  change... 5.9  -2.2  -3.3  -4.8  5.6  6.5 

Prices  (percent  change): 

GNPdeflator ..  5.6  10.2  10.8  7.5  6.5  4.0 

Consumer  Price  Index 6.2  11.0  11.3  7.8  6.6  4.0 

Unemployment  rate  (percent) 4.9  5.6  8.1  7.9  7.5  5.5 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  "The  United  States  Budget  In  Brief,  Fiscal  Year  1976,"  January  14,  1975. 

While  we  favor  highly  stimulative  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  to  combat  the 
recession,  the  powers  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  must  be 
expanded  if  this  country  is  to  deal  effectively  with  the  type  of  inflation  we 
experienced  last  year.  It  was  not,  as  the  administration  would  have  one  believe, 
the  type  that  results  from  excess  Government  and  consumer  spending  (excess 
demand)  but  rather  from  the  ability  of  certain  industries  like  steel,  auto- 
mobiles, chemicals,  oil,  and  gas  to  boost  their  prices  to  artificially  high  levels 
despite  declining  demand  for  their  goods  and  services.  The  price-setting  power 
of  such  industries  comprises  an  infiationary  force  within  the  economy  largely 
independent  of  market  conditions  and  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  The  admin- 
istration has  yet  to  learn  that  tight  money  and  restrictive  budgets  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  this  type  of  inflation  are  not  very  effective  and  are  extremely 
costly.  As  long  as  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  mone- 
tary and  flscal  policy,  pretending  that  they  are  suitable  for  all  types  of  inflation, 
we  will  always  be  limited  to  primitive  stop  and  go  economic  tactics. 

VII.    ARBITRARY   LIMITATIONS   OVER   AND    CURTAILMENTS   IN    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS  : 
INCREASED   BURDEN    FOR   THE   POOR   AND   FIXED-INCOME   AGED 

To  facilitate  its  design  of  tax  relief  for  the  high  income  and  another  surge  in 
prices  and  profits  for  the  oil/natural  gas  industry  and  still  keep  the  projected 
fiscal  1976  deficit  to  a  minimum  to  avoid  generating  "aggregate  demand"  in- 
flation, the  administration's  1976  budget  was  replete  with  proposals  to  limit  or 
curtail  expenditures  for  programs  on  which  the  poor  and  fixed-income  aged 
are  highly  dependent.  Together,  they  constitute  an  extraordinary  manifestation 
of  insensitivity  to,  if  not  contempt  for,  the  needs  of  these  groups.  Although  the 
administration's  attempt  to  increase  the  cost  of  food  stamps  to  recipients 
through  regulatory  procedures  was  frustrated  through  timely  action  by  the 
Congress,  the  struggle  is  representative  of  what  we  expect  to  occur  for  the 
next  2  years.  While  the  administration  criticizes  the  Congress  for  its  tardiness 
in  making  progress  on  economic  and  energy  matters,  it  fails  to  mention  that 
considerable  congressional  effort  is  being  expended  to  prevent  the  administra- 
tion from  doing  damage. 

1.  Arbitrary  Limitations 

The  most  callous  of  the  proposals  advanced  by  this  administration  is  the  5- 
percent  limitation  on  the  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  social  security 
and  other  retirement  and  welfare  programs.  To  this  or  any  other  arbitrary 
limitation,  our  associations  are  strongly  opposed.^ 

Although  we  can  appreciate  the  administration's  concern  over  the  rate  of 
growth  in  income  security  programs,  we  also  detect  an  attitude  that  the  aged, 
who  have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  increased  spending,  have  gotten 
enough,  perhaps  even  too  much.  We  would  point  out,  however,  that  as  of  1966, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  aged  were  living  below  the  poverty  level.^  Moreover, 
despite  benefit  increases,  the  trend  toward  a  concentration  of  older  family  units 
in  the  lower  extreme  of  the  national  income  distribution  continues  (see  table 
4). 


"  We  are  gratified  by  the  action  taken  bv  the  Senate  on  May  6  in  approying  the  amend- 
ment of  Senators  Church  and  Claric  to  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act 
Amendments  of  1975  (S.  409)  expressing  disapproval  of  the  5-percent  limitation.  We  are 
also  pleased  with  the  action  tal?en  bv  the  House  in  approving  an  amendment  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  resolution  for  fiscal  1976  to  remove  a  proposed  7-percent  cap 
on  automatic  adjustments.  Both  amendments  had  our  support. 

3  See  charts  I  and  II,  p.  1403. 
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Since  the  aged  are  less  able  to  offset  that  impact  of  inflation  through  in- 
creased income  from  other  sources  such  as  active  employment,  they  are  depend- 
ent on  automatic  increases  under  the  escalators  to  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  "real"  benefit  increases  enacted  in  the  last  few  years.  If  an  arbi- 
trary ceiling  were  imposed  and  the  inflation  rate  exceeded  the  ceiling,  the 
number  of  aged  in  the  subpoverty  group  would  once  again  begin  to  rise.* 

2.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Cutbacks 

The  administration's  proposed  curtailments  ^  in  medicare  and  medicaid  as  a 
means  of  restraining  health-care-inflation-induced  increases  in  Federal  spending 
under  the  programs,  completely  ignores  the  increasing  cost  burden  on  aged  bene- 
ficiaries that  has  resulted  from  this  same  infiationary  trend.  Medicare  now 
covers  less  than  38  percent  of  the  aged's  annual  health  bill.  Inflation-induced 
increases  in  program  expenditures  would  best  be  remedied  by  restraining  in- 
flation in  the  health  care  market.  Of  course,  that  would  require  the  administra- 
tion to  challenge  the  health  industry  lobbies — something  that  is  unlikely  to 
occur. 

Our  associations  have  urged  the  reimposition  of  health  care  controls,  at  least 
over  hospital  charges.  While  such  controls  are  in  place,  fundamental  reform 
must  be  undertaken  that  would  make  such  controls  unnecessary  in  the  future. 
We  are  convinced  that  cost-reimbursement  procedures  must  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  payment  procedures  reforms  in  medicare  now  and  any  program  of 
national  health  insurance  that  may  be  enacted.  Such  reforms  could  include 
prospective  approval  of  institutional  providers'  annual  budgets — (with  medi- 
care payments  made  on  the  basis  of  those  budgets) — and  schedules  of  charges 
based  on  these  budgets.  These  procedures  should  be  complimented  by  negotiated 
fee  schedule  procedures  for  licensed  professional  practitioners.  If,  following  the 
termination  of  controls,  such  reforms  are  still  inadequate,  then  a  more  complete 
restructuring  of  the  delivery  of  health  care  will  have  to  be  considered. 

The  aged  need  more  medicare  protection — not  less — and  the  budget  should 
provide  for  such  an  expansion.  We  believe  that  medicare  should  be  expanded  to 
the  extent  indicated  in  our  associations'  health  bill,  the  Comprehensive  Medi- 
care Reform  Act  of  197.5'  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff — ^(D- 
Conn.) — and  which  would  assure  comprehensive  health  care  protection  for  the 
aged  and  disabled.^ 

3.  Housing  for  the  Aged:  A  Disguised  Reduction  vn  Commitment 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  set  forth  a  recommendation 
that  the  Federal  Government  set  an  objective  of  not  less  than  120,000  new 
housing  units  for  the  elderly  each  year  until  needs  are  met.  We  are  already 
over  500,000  units  in  arrears  of  this  objective. 

HUD  estimates  that  it  will  make  commitments  to  build  or  rehabilitate  ap- 
proximately 600,000  housing  units  over  the  next  18  months  under  the  new 
section  8  housing  assistance  program.  Despite  this  goal,  the  1976  budget  reflects 


*  We  would  also  add  that  superimposing  a  ceiling  on  benefit  Increases  in  programs  that 
are  self-financed  such  as  social  security  without  limiting  increases  In  the  taxes  which 
support  those  programs  could  mean  a  windfall  to  the  Federal  Government  which  could 
be  used  to  disguise,  under  the  unified  budget,  deficit  spending  in  other  areas.  For  this 
reason,  our  associations  are  supporting  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Church  to  restruc- 
ture the  Social  Security  Administration  as  a  separate  independent  entity  and  to  remove 
the  social  security  revenues  and  expenditures  from  the  unified  budget. 

s  The  administration  has  proposed  increasing  the  cost-sharing  under  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  through  the  introduction  of  a  10  percent  coinsurance  feature  after  the 
$92  deductible.  With  respect  to  the  supplemental  medical  insurance  program,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  the  $60  annual  deductible  be  subject  to  automatic  In- 
creases concomitant  with  increases  in  social  security  cash  benefits.  As  a  partial  offset, 
however,  a  maximum  cost-sharing  limit  of  $750  per  year  would  be  introduced  for  each 
program. 

« S.  1456,  94th  Cong..  1st  sess. — 1975.  ^  .        , 

T  The  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform  Act  would  achieve  the  goal  of  comprehensive 
health  care  protection  by:  (1)  eliminating  durational,  spell-of-illness  and  post-hospital 
limitations  on  items  and  services  already  covered  under  Medicare;  (2)  adding  addition- 
ally-needed health  care  services  such  as  Intermediate  care  facility  services,  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids,  dental  care  and  outpatient  drugs;  and  (3)  eliminating  the  Medicare  com- 
bination of  deductibles,  coinsurance,  copayments  and  premiums  and  substituting  therefor 
a  simple  system  of  minimal  copayments  applicable  to  the  more  costly  items  of  health 
care ;  however,  even  these  copayments  would  be  subject  to  a  catastrophic  protection 
feature  pursuant  to  which  anyone  who  is  covered  and  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  would 
pay  no  cost-sharing  amount,  while  anyone  above  the  poverty  level  would  pay  copayments 
for  services  used  during  the  year  up  to  a  maximum  that  is  related  to  his  income — but 
in  no  event  more  than  $750  per  family  per  year. 
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a  reduction  in  actual  reservations  compared  with  fiscal  1972,  the  last  full  year 
of  HUD  utilization  of  its  authority  under  tlie  subsidy  programs.  This  reflects 
the  administration's  decision  to  pliase  out  activity  under  its  four  traditional 
subsidized  housing  programs  while  placing  almost  total  reliance  for  housing 
production  and  rehabilitation  on  section  8. 

Our  associations'  goal  is  the  utilization  of  all  the  available  options  within 
the  housing  law  to  promote  adequate  shelter  for  the  aged.  While  we  are  pleased 
with  the  many  program  improvements  which  were  incorporated  into  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  to  make  the  section  8  program  effective, 
we  must  still  ask  why  the  door  has  been  closed  to  a  number  of  program  designs, 
such  as  the  interest  subsidy  stimula  of  the  sections  235  and  236  programs  and 
why  HUD  has  been  so  slow  in  implementing  the  revised  section  202  housing 
for  the  elderly  program  which  the  1976  budget  reluctantly  incorporates. 

The  difficulty  in  attempting  to  force  the  administration  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  aged  is  well  illustrated  by  the  struggle  to  revitalize  section  202. 
Altliough  section  202  is  one  of  a  number  of  weapons  within  the  HUD  ar.senal 
to  meet  the  housing  crisis  and  to  stimulate  the  depressed  housing  market,  it 
lias  taken  7  years  and  three  acts  of  Congress  to  get  HUD  to  reimplement  it. 

The  fiscal  1976  budget  indicates  that  HUD  would  utilize  the  funds  which 
the  Congress  authorized  under  the  revised  program  as  enacted  by  the  94th 
Congress.  However,  we  have  seen  little  action  within  the  Department  to  write 
the  regulations  that  would  make  the  program  operational.  The  Department  has 
already  said  that  the  program  will  not  be  able  to  spend  the  $215  million 
presently  available  until  fiscal  1976. 

Our  associations  are  urging  an  expansion  of  section  202  to  a  minimum  of 
$600  of  the  $800  million  already  permitted  under  the  1974  legislation.  We  are 
also  urging  a  continuation  and  adequate  funding  of  the  235  and  236  housing 
subsidy  programs  and  of  the  traditional  public  housing  program  until  the  per- 
formance of  section  8  achieves  the  success  envisioned  in  the  budget. 

4.  Title  XX  Social  Services:  The  Budget  Request  is  Inadequate 

Our  associations  are  outraged  at  the  administration's  recommendation  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  matching  under  the  social  service  programs  from  75  percent 
to  65  percent  in  fiscal  1976  and  to  50  percent  in  fiscal  1977.  Here  is  another 
administration  attempt  to  frustrate  Congress'  attempt  to  help  the  aged.  More- 
over, the  position  of  the  administration  is  self-defeating  since  the  implementa- 
tion of  title  XX  would  provide  less  costly  alternatives  to  institutional  care  for 
older  persons. 

The  budget  calls  for  $1.95  billion  under  title  XX  for  fiscal  1976  for  services 
to  the  elderly,  blind  and  disabled.  However,  the  potential  services  could  be 
broadened  to  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  if  provisions  were  enacted  for  the  realloca- 
tion of  a  State's  unused  social  services  funds  to  State  which  have  the  need  for 
additional  funds.  Our  associations  are  not  only  opposed  to  the  decrease  in  the 
Federal  matching  share  under  the  programs  but  also  urge  the  full  $2.5  billion 
ceiling  amount  and  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  law  to  meet  this  ultimate 
allocation. 

5.  The  Older  Americans  Act:  More  Curtailments 

To  put  into  proper  perspective  the  1976  budget  requests  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs,  the  extension  of  the  authorizations  for  which  are  currently 
before  the  Congress,  the  administration's  proposed  rescissions  in  funding  already 
approved  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  1975  should  be  taken  into  account.  The 
major  rescis.sions  for  the  aging  programs  included:  (1)  a  $9  million  reduction 
in  the  title  III  State  and  community  programs  (from  the  $105  million  approved 
to  ,$96  million)  ;  (2)  elimination  of  all  funding  for  title  IV  training  ($8  million 
already  approved)  ;  (3)  a  $25.4  million  reduction  in  the  title  VII  nutrition  for 
the  elderly  program  (from  the  approved  $125  million  to  $99.6  million)  :  and 
(4)  the  impoundment  of  the  entire  1975  appropriation  for  the  title  IX  Older 
Americans  Community  Service  Employment  Act  ($12  million  already  appropri- 
ated plus  an  additional  $24  million  expected). 

The  fiscal  1976  budget  represents  a  $42.4  million  cutback  in  funding  under 
AoA  (from  $245  million  in  fiscal  1975  to  .$202.6  million).  The  title  III  recom- 
mendation is  $96  million,  compared  with  the  $105  million  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1975  The  budget  ignores  title  IV  training  the  special  transportation  study 
mandated  in  1973  amendments,  the  authorized  programs  for  multidisciplinary 
centers  on  gerontology,  the  authorized  programs  for  development  and  expansion 
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of  multipurpose  senior  centers,  the  authorized  programs  of  title  "VII  for  older 
readers  services  and  better  coordination  of  higher  education  programs  for  older 
persons.  The  title  VII  nutrition  recommendation  is  $99.6  million,  down  from  the 
current  $125  million.  Nothing  is  requested  for  the  title  IX  employment  pro- 
gram. 

Taken  together,  the  cutbacks  proposed  in  the  fiscal  1976  budget  would  con- 
stitute the  largest  dollar  percentage  reduction  in  the  entire  history  of  the  act. 
Obviously,  with  his  administration,  the  needs  of  the  aged  are  not  a  priority. 
Along  with  the  budget  rescission  requests  for  fiscal  1975,  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1976  are  wholly  unacceptable  to  our  association.  If  progress  is  to  be  made 
toward  achieving  the  goal  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  develop  a  net- 
work of  State  and  local  agencies  on  aging  to  work  toward  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  service  delivery  system  for  older  Americans  at  each  respective 
level  of  government,  we  believe  a  minimum  of  $150  million  for  title  III  is 
needed.  If  more,  rather  than  less,  of  the  aged  are  to  be  served  by  the  title  VII 
nutrition  program,  the  full  $200  million  authorization  must  be  made  available. 

With  respect  to  the  title  IX  employment  program,  the  administration's  failure 
to  seek  any  funds  is  attributable  to  its  opposition  to  any  continuation  of  a 
categorical  approach  to  meeting  the  employment  needs  of  older  persons.  Since 
its  inception,  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle  to  secure  funding  for  title  IX 
despite  the  fact  that  the  program  is  modeled  after  the  highly  successful 
Operation  Mainstream  program. 

Our  associations  feel  that  the  need  for  title  IX  is  obvious.  In  the  last  6 
months  of  1974,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  over 
55  who  were  unemployed.  In  November  1974,  some  440,000  were  unemployed ; 
by  January,  the  number  had  climbed  to  600,000.  We  have  urged  an  extension  of 
authorization  for  the  program  at  $100,  $150,  and  $200  million  for  fiscal  years 
1976,  1977,  and  1978  respectively.  Although  we  are  seeking  an  appropriation  of 
$80  million  in  fiscal  1976  to  continue  the  program,  considering  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  presently  available  to  the  aged,  a  strong  argument  can 
be  made  for  full  funding. 

6.  Other  Aging  Programs:  Other  Cutbacks 

Other  programs  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  aged  are  also 
threatened  by  the  1976  budget.  Funding  for  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  is  either  reduced  or  inadequate.  ACTION'S 
aging  programs  would  be  reduced  by  approximately  $1.8  million,  including  a 
$2.4  million  reduction  for  the  highly  successful  foster  grandparents  program. 

vm.  CONCLUSION 

The  poor  and  fixed-income  aged  have  been  hurt  a  great  deal  by  the  com- 
bination of  inflation  and  recession.  The  response  of  the  administration  has  been 
to  advance  a  series  of  interrelated  energy,  tax,  and  budget  programs  that  would 
render  their  economic  situation  even  more  desperate.  While  the  automobile, 
steel,  oil,  gas,  and  utility  industries  and  high  income  taxpayers  would  benefit, 
the  poor  and  the  aged  would  suffer. 

While  our  associations  continue  to  argue  before  the  Congress  for  policies  and 
programs  that  would  treat  the  aged  fairly  and  help  them  to  cope  with  the 
economic  situation,  we  find  ourselves  expending  ever-increasing  effort  to  frus- 
trate the  proposals  of  an  administration,  the  antiaged  bias  of  which  is  readily 
apparent. 

ITEM  2.  STATEMENT  OF  GWENDOLYN  R.  SPEER,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR, SOUTHWEST  IOWA  AREA  XIII,  AGENCY  ON  AGING,  COUNCIL 
BLUFFS,  IOWA 

Recently  the  Southwest  Iowa  Area  XIII  Council  on  Aging  conducted  its 
seventh  annual  senior  citizens  festival.  May  28,  and  800  elderly  came  from  the 
eight  southwest  Iowa  counties. 

During  this  event  a  panel  of  five,  consisting  of  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  advisory  council  of  area  XIII,  conducted  a  forum  and  listened 
to  the  aged  in  regard  to  their  social  security  income,  how  they  were  combating 
the  effects  of  infiation,  and  their  reactions  to  programs  for  the  elderly. 
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All  interviewed  admitted  inflation  was  affecting  them  generally.  They  found 
they  must  concentrate  on  the  basics— groceries,  rent,  medicine,  a'nd  taxes,  and 
eliminate  all  but  the  bare  necessities.  They  appreciated  tlie  social  security 
raises,  but  found  as  the  raise  became  effective  the  cost  of  rent,  food,  and 
medicine  went  up ;  however,  they  were  accepting  it  as  a  way  of  life  and  rolling 
with  the  punches.  It  was  mentioned  at  this  time,  in  spite  of  public  education 
in  regard  to  SSI,  there  were  still  many  completely  unaware. 

A  member  remarked  recent  activity  on  the  part  of  States,  toward  property 
tax  reduction  was  most  helpful. 

Most  were  against  mandatory  retirement  and  insisted  the  ceiling  be  taken 
off  the  amount  tliat  could  be  earned  by  those  on  social  security.  The  general 
feeling  is  that  a  ceiling  takes  away  incentive.  Mandatorv  retirement  is  dis- 
crimination. 

In  regard  to  mandatory  retirement,  one  gentleman  remarked,  "as  long  as 
lawmakers  can  continue  to  make  laws  at  any  age,  there  should  not  be  manda- 
tory retirement  at  05."  Special  part-time  employment  programs  .spon.sored 
through  Federal  funds,  such  as  the  pesticide  and  water  programs,  fill  a  real 
need.  More  effort  should  be  made  for  part-time  employment  for  the  elderly. 

Few  enjoy  eating  alone.  Most  seek  company.  Congregate  meal  sites'  have 
filled  a  real  need  for  obtaining  nutritious  meals,  but  the  main  beneficial  result 
is  the  opportunity  to  make  new  friends. 

All  voice  the  opinion  they  want  activity— something  to  plan  for,  something 
to  look  forward  to.  a  place  to  go  at  a  nominal  price.  They  especially  favor 
group  activity  witli  a  purpose. 

Another  real  need  Is  the  day-care  center  for  the  older  person.  This,  it  is  felt, 
will  prevent  institutionalization,  and  encourage  young  people  to  shoulder  a 
portion  of  parental  responsibility. 

In  conclusion — it  was  the  consensus  of  the  entire  groui) — older  persons  want 
to  stay  in  their  own  home.  They  will  do  anything  to  accomplish  this.  It  was  also 
agreed  meals  on  wheels,  home  health  aide  programs,  and  tran.sportation  are 
essential  supportive  .service  to  help  keep  the  senior  citizen  in  bis  own  home. 

In  working  with  a  title  III  program  for  6  years,  I  feel  the  only  solution  is  to 
continue  to  conduct  these  same  programs,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 

We  emphasized  the  importance  of  purposeful  activity  to  keep  senior  citizens 
active. 

May  28,  800  elderly  had  gathered  together  for  a  festive  occasion ;  ^00  volun- 
teered to  fill  out  a  questionnaire :  "life  Satisfaction."  Enclo.sed  please  find  the 
results  showing  the  attitudes  of  active  elderly.  Proof  we  must  redouble  effort 
toward  prevention  programs. 

[Enclosure] 

LIFE  SATISFACTION 
(In  percent] 

Dis-       Unde- 
Agree      agree        cided 

1.  As  I  grow  older,  things  seem  better  than  I  thought  they  would  be 93 

2.  I  have  gotten  more  of  the  breaks  in  life  than  most  of  the  people  1  know 87 

3.  This  is  the  dreariest  time  of  my  life 27 

4.  I  am  just  as  happy  as  when  I  was  younger 76 

5.  My  life  could  be  happier  than  It  was.. 43 

5.a  My  life  could  be  happier  than  it  is  now. 30 

6.  These  are  the  best  years  of  my  life 60 

7.  Most  of  the  things  I  do  are  boring  or  monotonous... 17 

8.  I  expect  some  interesting  and  pleasant  things  to  happen  to  me  in  the  future 80 

9.  The  things  I  do  are  as  interesting  to  me  as  they  ever  were 83 

10.  I  feel  old  and  somewhat  fired _. 40 

11.  As  I  look  back  on  my  life,  I  am  fairly  well  satisfied 90 

12.  I  would  not  change  my  past  life  even  if  I  could.  _ 71 

13.  Compared  to  other  people  my  age,  I  make  a  good  appearance 78 

14.  I  have  made  plans  for  things  I'll  be  doing  a  month  or  a  year  from  now 66 

15.  When  I  think  back  over  my  life,  I  didn't  get  most  of  the  important  things  I  wanted 41 

16.  Compared  to  other  people,  I  get  down  in  the  dumps  too  often 25 

17.  I've  gotten  pretty  much  what  I  expected  out  of  life. 85 

18.  In  spite  of  what  some  people  say,  the  lot  of  the  average  man  is  getting  worse,  not  better. .  32 


The  above  was  taken  from  the  article  "Continued  Growth  and  Life  Satisfaction"  by  John  J.  Kurtz,  Ph.  D. 
Wolk,  Ph.  D.  in  the  Gerontologist  Magazine. 
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Appendix  2 
LETTERS  FROM  INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

ITEM  1.  LETTER  FROM  HORACE  SMITH,  SENIOR  CITIZENS  ORGANIZER, 
GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES,  INC.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA.  TO  SENATOR 
DICK  CLARK,  DATED  MAY  14,  1975 

Dear  Mr.  Clark  :  "The  United  States  spends  a  larger  portion  of  its  Gross 
National  Product  on  healtli  care  than  any  Nation  in  the  world."  In  1970  it  was 
7  percent  per  capita,  $324  (page  1,  Blue  Cross,  "What  Went  Wrong?"  Sylvia 
A.  Law  1974).  "Between  1950  and  1970  health  costs  per  capita  went  up  from 
$79  to  $324,  an  increase  of  7.3  percent  per  year  while  American  wages  increased 
at  an  average  of  only  4.3  percent  a  year,"  "Basic  Facts  on  the  Health  Industry," 
Report  of  House  Committee  on  Ways  &  Means,  92d  Congress,  1st  session,  pages 
8-9  (1971). 

What  of  the  retired  person  whose  wages  are  social  security?  He  now  pays  a 
larger  dollar  amount  of  his  income  for  health  care  than  before  medicare  came 
into  being  due  to  deductibles  and  exclusions  and  the  relentless  increase  in  health 
costs. 

He  pays  a  bigger  percent  of  his  income  for  food  than  the  general  public.  Yet 
he  has  no  union  to  force  an  increase  in  his  living  wage.  To  cut  down  the  increase 
in  social  security  from  the  estimated  8  percent  (as  scheduled  by  law  due  to 
inflation  increase)  to  5  percent  as  proposed  by  some  Congressmen  is  a  vicious 
attempt  to  hurt  the  helpless. 

Senior  citizens  everywhere  would  support  an  index  of  inflation  giving  extra 
inflation  point  credit  for  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  aged. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mb.  Horace  Smith. 


ITEM  2.  LETTER  AND  ENCLOSURE  FROM  KATHRYN  KIRSCHBAUM, 
MAYOR,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA;  TO  SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  DATED 
MAY  16,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Clark  :  Although  the  economic  impact  of  inflation  on  older 
Americans,  especially  those  with  flxed  incomes,  must  be  great,  I  will  conflne  my 
comments  to  those  areas  relating  to  programs  and  activities  for  which  the  city 
of  Davenport  has  some  responsibility  and  direct  involvement.  The  high  cost, 
and  lack  of  availability,  of  decent  housing  is  the  major  problem  for  the  elderly 
in  the  city  of  Davenport.  The  enclosed  summary  of  census  and  housing  infor- 
mation clearly  shows  that  a  signiflcant  proportion  of  elderly  have  low  income, 
pay  far  too  much  for  housing,  and  live  in  substandard  housing.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  the  section  8  housing  program  of  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
going  to  have  any  significant  impact  on  improving  the  housing  situation  for 
elderly  in  Davenport.  HUD's  decision  to  concentrate  on  subsidizing  existing 
housing  is  a  good  example  of  generalized  policy  being  absolutely  unworkable 
when  applied  to  actual  circumstances.  Efforts  to  secure  approval  of  the  Daven- 
port City  Council  to  build  low-rent  housing  for  the  elderly  at  local  government 
expense  have  elicited  an  outcry  of  concern  that  by  raising  local  taxes  we  will 
be  forcing  elderly,  who  can  barely  make  it,  out  of  their  homes.  Fortunately,  the 
Iowa  legislature  has  tended  to  the  need  for  property  tax  relief  for  elderly  in 
Iowa,  but  that  does  not  begin  to  solve  the  housing  problem.  The  ability  to 
remain  independent,  in  charge  of  their  own  circumstances  and  self  reliant,  must 
surely  be  understood  by  persons  of  all  ages. 

(1412) 
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In  addition,  in  our  work  with  our  local  commission  on  aging  for  senior  lowans, 
we  have  learned  how  desperately  is  needed  additional  money  for  the  nutrition 
program,  health  services,  outreach  to  overcome  the  isolation  of  old  age,  oppor- 
tunities for  limited  employment  and  legal  services,  and  the  opportunity  to  feel 
needed  and  involved  in  community  life. 

The  need  for  rational  and  realistic  assistance  is  overwhelming.  Blanket-type 
bureaucratic  decisions  will  simply  not  solve  the  problems  of  individual  circum- 
stances. If  there  is  some  way  to  provide  assistance  that  can  be  adequately 
tailored  to  local  needs,  without  being  suffocated  in  paper  work  and  red  tape,  it 
would  be  sorely  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kathryn  Kirschbaum. 
[Enclosure] 

THE  ELDERLY 

The  general  housing  characteristics  of  Davenport's  elderly  population  have 
been  presented  in  a  previous  section.  Here,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  define 
both  quantitatively  and  (jualitatively  the  special  housing  needs  of  this  group. 

Davenport  had,  in  1970,  10,435  persons  aged  05  or  over  and  0,586  households 
headed  by  a  person  over  65.  Among  these  elderly  households  4,419,  or  about 
two-thirds,  were  owners  and  2,167  were  renters.  Elderly  individuals  make  up 
45.9  percent  of  all  one-person  households.  In  1970,  1,587  elderly  homeowners 
and  1,356  elderly  renters  were  living  alone.  Information  from  the  special  census 
of  1975  indicates  that  the  elderly  population  has  risen  slightly  to  approximately 
10,588.  The  number  of  elderly  rental  households  has  remained  constant  since 
1970,  according  to  this  survey  data.  The  number  of  elderly  owners  is  estimated 
to  have  risen  slightly  since  1970. 

Among  all  groups  in  Davenport,  those  over  65  have  the  lowest  incomes.  This 
fact  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  housing  problems  of  the  elderly.  In  1970, 
the  median  income  of  elderly  homeowners  was  approximately  .$4,300  and  for 
elderly  renters  the  median  income  was  .$3,100.  Estimates  supplied  by  HUD  for 
1974  indicate  median  incomes  of  $6,200  for  owners  and  .$3,750  for  renters.  In 
1970,  of  9,378  per.sons  living  on  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  2,300  or  24.5 
lercent  were  elderly  [in  1970.  the  poverty  level  for  one  p('r.'<(jn  65  or  over  was 
$1,757  and  for  a  two-person  elderly  household  it  was  $2,215].  This  group,  the 
aged  poor,  occupies  the  most  seriou.sly  inadequate  housing  in  the  city. 

The  problems  of  elderly  homeowners  are  different  than  those  of  elderly  rent- 
ers. Generally,  elderly  homeowners  would  prefer  to  remain  in  their  homes  as 
long  as  possiltle.  Tlumgh  most  elderly  owners  have  little  or  no  debt  remaining 
on  their  homos,  taxes,  utilities,  and  insurance  can  amount  to  a  large  percentage 
of  income.  In  addition,  because  they  occupy  older  than  average  homes,  main- 
tenance and  repair  costs  are  a  constantly  recurring  and  increasing  expense. 
Those  problems  are  most  acute  for  the  1,041  elderly  owner  households  which 
had  incomes  of  less  than  .$2,000  in  1970.  Of  these  1,041  households,  764  are 
composed  of  one  person  living  alone.  This  group  undoubtedly  includes  many  for 
whom  maintaining  a  home  has  become  both  a  physical  and  economic  burden 
and  who  would  welcome  the  chance  to  move  into  suitable  rental  housing,  if  it 
wore  available.  It  should  bo  iiotofl.  also,  tlint  tliero  are  146  elderly  iiomoowners 
who.se  homes  lack  complete  plumbing  facilities. 

Elderly  renters,  and  especially  low-income  elderly  renters,  are  trapped  by 
.spiraling  rental  costs  generated  by  the  housing  shortage  in  Davenport.  Half 
of  the  2,162  elderly  rental  households  have  incomes  less  than  the  1974  median 
of  $3,750.  According  to  the  standard  that  housing  costs  should  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  income,  the  maximum  acceptable  expenditure  for  rent  and  utilities 
with  an  income  of  .$3,750  is  $79.  Rut  even  in  1970,  only  a  third  of  all  elderly 
renters  paid  less  than  $S0  for  rent,  and  this  group  includes  many  of  the  438 
elderly  rental  households  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing. 

Among  all  elderlv  renters  in  1970.  1,435  or  65  percent  paid  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  income  for' rent  and  1.074  or  48  percent  paid  more  than  35  percent  of 
income  for  rout.  Approximately  4.')0  elderly  renters  wore  living  along  on  incomes 
below  the  povortv  level  of  $1,757.  Of  those  4.50,  200  were  living  in  the  downtown 
and  another  100-1.50  were  living  in  the  inner  ring  (census  tracts  10r>-109).  The.'je 
areas,  of  course,  have  the  highest  concentration  of  substandard  liousing  in  the 

city 

Table  32  summarizes  the  pertinent  information  on  the  housing  problems  of 

Davenport's  senior  citizens. 
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TABLE  32— ELDERLY  HOUSING  PROBLEMS  1970-74 


1970  1974 


Elderly  population. - 

Elderly  households 

Owners 

1-person  households 

Renters __ 

1-person  households 

Median  income,  all  elderly  households 

Owners 

Renters. 

Incomes  below  poverty  level: 

Elderly  persons. -- 

Percent  of  all  persons  below  poverty. 

Elderly  households 

Percent  of  all  households  below  poverty 

Number  of  elderly  households  lacking  complete  plumbing  facilities 

Number  of  elderly  renters  paying  more  than  25  percent  of  income  toward  rent- 
Number  of  elderly  renters  paying  more  than  35  percent  of  income  toward  rent. 


10, 435 

10,  588 

6,  586 

6,646 

4,  419 

4,484 

1,  587 

1,610 

2, 167 

2,162 

1,  356 

1,350 

$3,  900 

J5,  450 

4,  300 

6,200 

3, 100 

3,750 

2, 300 

2,300 

24.6 

1,  650 

1,650 

44.5  .... 

584 

450 

1,  435 

1,412 

1,  074 

962 

Sources:  1970  Census  Report  HC(2)-55,  "Metropolitan  Housing  Characteristics:  1974  THIS  Survey";  Department  of 
HUD  income  estimates. 

The  number  of  elderly  households  below  poverty  is  estimated  to  have  re- 
mained constant  since  1970.  Between  1970  and  1974  the  incomes  of  elderly  peo- 
ple have  risen  appreciably,  but  poverty  thresholds  have  also  increased  during 
this  period.  In  1974,  as  in  1970,  65  percent  of  all  elderly  renters  pay  more  than 
25  percent  of  income  toward  rent.  The  percentage  paying  more  than  35  percent 
of  income  toward  rent  has  declined  slightly  from  48  percent  to  44  percent. 

A  figure  of  prime  importance  in  table  32  is  the  450  elderly  households  living 
in  units  lacking  complete  plumbing.  To  this  number  must  be  added  those  house- 
holds living  in  units  which  have  code  violations  of  more  than  minor  nature. 
Approximately  800-900  elderly  households  are  living  in  substandard  dwellings, 
according  to  the  above  definition. 

There  are  presently,  in  Davenport,  approximately  113  assisted  housing  units 
for  the  elderly,  including  73  at  the  Lend-A-Hand,  25  in  the  city's  two  FHA-23e 
projects  and  15  in  the  section  23  rent  subsidy  program.  Though  an  estimate  of 
need  is  not  the  .same  as  an  estimate  of  demand,  on  the  basis  of  the  growing 
elderly  population  and  the  increase  in  housing  costs,  there  is  a  need  for  some 
600  assisted  units  over  the  next  3  years.  Depending  on  the  state  of  the  housing 
market  in  the  city,  approximately  400  of  these  units  will  have  to  be  new  con- 
struction in  order  to  satisfy  the  special  housing  needs  of  the  elderly. 


ITEM  3.  LETTER  FROM  DOROTHY  L.  TSCHOPP,  COORDINATOR,  AMES 
AREA  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  AMES, 
IOWA;  TO  SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  DATED  MAY  19,  1975 

Deab  Senator  Clakk  :  This  is  in  response  to  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
hearing  on  May  19,  1975,  in  Des  Moines  concerning  social  security  and  the  SSl 
program.  My  comments  are  based  mainly  on  the  program  as  it  affects  the  elderly 
and  refiects  the  concerns  that  I  have  while  working  with  this  client  group. 

Basically,  the  SSI  program  is  a  workable  program  and  the  elderly  feel  com- 
fortable with  it.  For  the  most  part,  they  do  not  equate  SSI  with  welfare  since 
it  is  associated  with  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Where  the  elderly 
were  reluctant  to  accept  old  age  as.sistance  because  of  the  stigma  attached,  they 
readily  accept  SSI.  However,  I  do  have  some  concerns  especially  with  respect 
to  the  SSI  program. 

By  qualifying  for  SSI,  the  elderly  are  automatically  eligible  for  medicaid 
in  Iowa.  In  addition,  SSI  recipients  are  also  eligible  for  nursing  home  assist- 
ance. For  those  with  incomes  slightly  above  $166,  they  receive  too  much  to 
qualify  for  medicaid,  but  too  little  to  survive  financially  in  a  medical  crisis.  It 
would  seem  advisable  to  raise  the  amount  they  can  receive  to  at  least  $200  per 
month — which  is  still  within  the  poverty  level — thereby  including  some  of  the 
marginal  persons  who  are  just  not  making  it. 
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It  would  also  seem  reasonable  to  increase  allowable  resources.  A  person  may 
qualify  for  SSI.  and  with  it  an  array  of  other  services,  when  living  in  their 
own  home.  When  she/he  must  sell  the  home,  the  asset  once  considered  a  home 
and  exempt  then  is  transformed  into  an  asset  which  is  nonexempt  as  a  re- 
source. Usually,  the  older  person  upon  selling  their  home  must  .start  renting, 
increasing  housing  expenses  significantly.  At  the  .same  time,  their  SSI  is  dis- 
continued, medicaid  is  cancelled,  and  food  stamps  must  be  reevaluated  so  that 
they  must  pay  more  for  them — and  in  all  likelihood,  food  stamps  would  be 
discontinued.  There  is  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  elderly  to  use  this 
money  as  supplementary  income — their  home  was  their  security ;  their  security 
is  now  this  .same  money. 

The  process  of  using  the.se  resources  is  quite  debilitating,  and  usually  the  end 
result  is  to  again  be  on  SSI.  or  public  assistance.  It  would  seem  more  humane 
to  allow  the  elderly  to  keep  .some  of  their  resources  that  it  took  a  lifetime  to 
accumulate  and  assist  them  financially  before  they  become  broken  persons  and 
financially  barren. 

In  working  with  senior  citizens.  I  have  also  come  into  contact  with  several 
widows  who  are  in  the  age  range  of  .55  to  62.  It  would  seem  logical  to  include 
this  particular  client  group  in  programs  de.signed  for  SSA  dependents.  For  the 
most  part,  tliis  group  of  women  are  not  equipped  with  the  neces.sary  skills  to 
.seek  gainful  employment,  and  all  too  often  they  lack  the  motivation  and  self- 
confidence  to  train  themselves  with  a  marketable  skill.  The  security  of  their 
home  is  further  threatened  when  they  no  longer  can  pay  high  property  taxes, 
and  even  mortgage  payments.  They  do  not  qualify  for  property  tax  reimburse- 
ments as  provided  by  Iowa  law.  This  vulnerable  group  seems  to  need  some  sort 
of  assistance. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  elderly  to  be  able  to  co- 
ordinate the  existing  programs  in  a  manner  that  would  insure  complete  .services 
to  their  varying  needs.  We.  in  the  field  of  the  aging,  find  it  most  frustrating  to 
successfully  negotiate  a  solution  in  one  area,  only  to  find  the  solution  made 
another  area  of  need  worse.  It  is  comparable  to  fighting  a  brush  fire !  The  client 
group  we  are  working  with  is  fairly  stable  in  their  poverty — the  condition 
rarely  improves,  and  more  often  than  not,  wor.sens.  They  are  truly  an  honest 
group  of  people  who  .sometimes  apologize  for  even  asking  questions.  Most  would 
rather  starve  and  do  without,  rather  than  go  through  the  frustrating,  and  even 
demeaning,  experiences  they  are  subjected  to.  We,  as  their  advocates  and 
brokers,  are  also  frustrated. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  our  affluent  society  that  our  elders  helped  build 
would  someday  look  upon  the  elderly  with  more  kindness,  giving  them  the  dig- 
nity that  they  so  much  deserve,  and  allow  them  to  live  their  remaining  days 
with  an  adequate  income,  decent  housing,  .sufficient  food,  and  above  all,  the 
knowledge  that  someone  still  cares  about  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  L.  Tschopp. 


ITEM  4.  LETTER  FROM  VENNETTA  M.  FIEDLER,  OF  SPENCER,  IOWA;  TO 
SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  DATED  MAY  20,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Clark  :  In  addressing  oneself  to  the  various  and  very  real 
needs  of  the  older  citizen,  one  might  overlook  an  item  of  importance.  As  de- 
meaning as  a  sul/.sistence  income  is  to  one's  morale,  perhaps  the  gravity  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  damaging  effects  all  of  the  programs  geared  to  assist  the 
aging  have  on  the  pride  of  those  we  categorize  as  Senior  Citizens. 

When  caught  up,  as  we  are,  in  "Do-Goodness,"  we  tend  to,  at  time.s,  outdo 
ourselves  in  forcing  our  supportive  services  on  the  aging,  and  in  doing  so,  re- 
gretfully, dampen  their  enthusiasm  toward  working  out  their  own  .solutions. 

Most  of  the  topics  enumerated  in  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter  of  May 
12,  197.5.  certainly  are  concerns  for  tho.se  of  us  who  are  working  with  people, 
and  particularly  the  elderly. 
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Public  education  toward  the  understanding  that  the  needs  of  the  elderly  are 
not  so  widely  different  than  the  needs  of  any  other  age  group,  would  be  a 
priority  on  the  list  of  the  things  to  do  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  the  Senior 
Citizen. 

Respectively, 

Vennetta  M.  Fiedleb. 


ITEM  5.  LETTER  FROM  DAVID  K.  LESLIE,  DIRECTOR:  TELETOES,  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA;  TO  SENATOR  DICK  CLARK, 
DATED  MAY  21,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Clark  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  12  and  your  request 
for  information  for  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  There  are  several 
topics  which  I  hope  the  committee  gives  close  attention. 

One  topic  is  that  of  health  care.  I  strongly  urge  that  Congress  provide  addi- 
tional seed  money  for  the  promotion  of  program  development  and  basic  research 
that  are  designed  to  attack  the  wide  scope  of  problems  facing  the  aged  in  our 
country.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  seed  money  appropriated  to  date  to  inves- 
tigate health  care  problems  of  the  aged  and  to  develop  pilot  programs  has  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  benefited  many  elderly.  The  seed  money  has  also  contrib- 
uted to  our  increased  awareness  of  the  need  for  additional  help  and  guidance 
in  the  broad  area  of  health  care  for  the  aged.  Several  broad  areas  to  which  seed 
money  should  be  directed  are :  ( 1 )  means  of  keeping  the  elderly  actively  in- 
volved with  society  and  its  institutions  at  large,  (2)  means  of  improving  among 
younger  population  groups  the  image  of  and  consequently  respect  for  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  aged  (and  consequently  their  self-image),  and  (3)  means  of 
counteracting  behavior  and  valuing  patterns  which  in  our  youth-oriented  culture 
tend  to  put  the  65-plus  population  "out  to  pasture"  irrespective  of  their  abilities 
and  consequently  to  regard  older  Americans  as  being  relatively  useless.  There 
are  many  approaches  towards  seeking  solutions  and  probably  a  number  of  ac- 
ceptable solutions  to  the  above  broad  problems.  The  approaches  need  to  be 
explored  and  such  exploration  needs  financing  and  guidance  such  as  can  best 
be  offered  at  the  governmental  level. 

The  second  topic  of  major  concern  to  me  is  that  of  social  security  benefits. 
Many  elderly  are  capable  of  part-time  work  but  cannot  reasonably  exist  on 
the  part-time  income  alone.  They  are  eligible  for  social  security  benefits  which 
tend  to  decrease  as  taxable  income  increases. 

Separately  or  in  combination  the  social  security  benefits  and  part-time  work 
income  may  not  be  adequate  to  allow  elderly  to  pay  taxes  on  their  homes  or 
meet  spiraling  medical  and  other  expenses.  Many  elderly  are  forced  to  compro- 
mise their  lives  in  ways  that  are  humiliating  and  foster  loss  of  independence 
in  order  to  arrange  the  "best  combination"  of  part-time  work  and  social  security 
benefits  in  order  to  minimally  survive.  I  believe  the  system  should  encourage 
independence  on  the  part  of  senior  citizens  in  ways  that  it  does  not  currently  do. 
One  of  the  inequities  of  the  present  regulations  results  in  a  person  subsisting 
on  part-time  work  and  social  security  benefits  receiving  less  social  security  in- 
come than  do  people  with  independent  income  that  is  exempt  from  social  se- 
curity calculations  and  frequently  is  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  other  words, 
some  people  do  not  have  to  work  because  of  independent  tax-free  income  and 
are  eligible  for  full  social  security  benefits  while  others  without  such  independ- 
ent income  must  hold  a  part-time  job  which  taxable  income  reduces  the  amount 
of  social  security  benefits  they  receive.  This  particular  flaw  in  the  social  se- 
curity program  results  in  the  haves  benefiting  more  than  the  have  nots  who 
are  in  the  greatest  need  of  help. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  some  of  my  concerns  with  you  and 
the  committee. 
Sincerfely, 

David  K.  Leslie. 
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ITEM  6.  LETTER  FROM  MARK  SCHARLATT,  DIRECTOR,  AREA  XIV 
AGENCY  ON  AGING,  SOUTHERN  IOWA  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS, 
CRESTON,  IOWA;  TO  SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  DATED  MAY  23,  1975 

Deab  Senator  Clabk  :  I  am  writing  in  response  to  your  May  12th  letter  to 
provide  written  testimony  regarding  the  effect  of  the  economy  on  the  needs  and 
survival  capability  of  older  lowans. 

1  wish  the  following  testimony  to  be  considered  as  focusing  on  the  problems 
of  those  older  lowans  who  reside  in  the  rural  and  small  town  area  of  southern 
Iowa. 

To  begin,  the  area  I  represent  (area  XIV)  is  overwhelmingly  comprised  of 
rural  country  and  very  small  towns.  This  area  has  a  population  where  25  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  60  years  old  and  older.  Because  of  the  lack  of  jobs  avail- 
able, areas  like  mine  lose  many  of  the  young  people  after  they  complete  high 
school.  Consequently,  the  elderly  are  becoming  an  ever-increasing  .segment  of 
the  population  in  an  area  already  concentrated  with  elderly.  Further,  because 
our  young  people  must  often  leave  their  rural  and  small-town  communities  to 
seek  jobs  in  the  urban  areas,  the  tax  base  of  our  counties  becomes  increasingly 
smaller. 

The  vast  majority  of  towns  in  this  area  are  very  small  with  populations  rang- 
ing from  50  to  1,000.  Most  of  these  towns  are  dying  populationwise,  with 
stores — particularly  grocery  stores — closing  down,  leaving  many  of  the  elderly 
without  services  and  without  transportation. 

The  area  is  poor,  relatively  speaking,  with  one  out  of  every  three  older  lowans 
having  incomes  below  poverty  guidelines.  Many  of  the  elderly,  particularly  the 
lower  income  elderly  are  widows  living  alone. 

The  truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction,  but  there  are  some  obvious 
truths  that  the  above-mentioned  description  makes  clear.  The  elderly,  like  peo- 
ple of  all  ages,  seek  to  survive  and  survive  in  comfort  if  possible.  The  elderly 
are  often  quite  skilled  at  .survival  due  to  a  lifetime  of  experience.  The  elderly, 
like  people  of  all  ages,  can  get  accustomed  to  living  in  substandard  housing, 
having  to  skimp  on  groceries,  becoming  increasingly  isolated  from  friends  and 
services  because  of  lack  of  transportation,  traveling  20  miles  to  a  doctor  or 
dentist  for  health  care  and  hoping  that  the  one  or  two  doctors  in  the  rural 
county  are  not  out  on  an  emergency  call.  They  can  get  accustomed  to  it,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  they  like  it.  They  try  hard  to  survive  the  circumstances  that 
confront  them  because  to  lose  means  the  loss  of  independence. 

If  the  goal  is  assisting  the  elderly  to  survive  and  perhaps  to  survive  in  rela- 
tive comfort,  if  the  goal  is  to  promote  independence,  then  the  elderly  in  rural 
Iowa  need  two  things  :  income  and  services. 

For  the  elderly  living  solely  on  social  security,  particularly  with  inflation, 
the  management  of  the  household  budget  is  an  art  in  and  of  itself.  The  many 
elderly  widows  and  widowers  who  live  alone  are  particularly  faced  with  just 
this  problem.  Inflation  and  limited  incomes  that  many  elderly  have  first  remove 
the  little  comforts  that  all  of  us  take  for  granted.  When  incomes  become  too 
limited,  the  first  personal  necessity  that  gets  cut  is  food  because  it  is  a  variable 
and  not  a  fixed  expense.  Old  people,  particularly  those  living  alone,  often  won't 
go  to  the  trouble  of  cooking  just  for  themselves.  They  l)egin  to  purchase  smaller 
amounts  and  types  of  groceries  necessary  for  a  good  balanced  diet  in  order  to 
pay  for  fixed  expenses  such  as  rent,  utilities,  and  doctor  bills.  Travel,  recrea- 
tion, and  home  repairs  get  put  aside  as  well  at  the  first  sign  of  not  having 
enough  money. 

Limited  incomes,  then,  have  their  major  impact  on  nutrition,  mobility,  recre- 
ation, and  home  maintenance. 

The  problems  that  arise  from  living  on  fixed  and/or  limited  income  well 
known  to  most  of  us  and  are  quite  profound.  .Tust  as  important,  particularly 
in  the  rural  areas,  is  that  services  are  quite  limited  or  not  available  at  all  for 
people  regardless  of  income.  Many  services  simply  just  do  not  exist  in  rural 
counties.  Many  rural  southern  Iowa  counties  and  towns  do  not  have  mass 
transportation^  dentists,  doctors,  available  jobs,  available  housing,  and  grocery 
stores.  These  services  which  are  too  often  lacking  or  absent  in  rural  Iowa,  are 
typically  available  in  any  urban  area.  So,  for  the  elderly  in  rural  Iowa,  income 
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is  important,  but  not  the  whole  picture.  More  funds  need  to  be  placed  in  rural 
areas  for  nutrition,  transportation,  and  health  services,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing the  elderly  with  the  spending  power  to  purchase  the  services  that  are 
available. 

Urban,  rather  than  rural  areas  continue  to  receive  the  major  focus  of  at- 
tention with  regard  to  Federal  funds  for  aging  programs.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  such  a  trend  will  reverse  itself. 
Respectfully, 

Mabk  Schablatt. 


ITEM  7.  LETTER  FROM  MARCIA  W.  SWIFT,  ADULT  SERVICES  SUPER- 
VISOR, LINN  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  CEDAR 
RAPIDS,  IOWA;  TO  SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  DATED  MAY  27,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Claek  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  May  12  requesting 
written  testimony  on  how  the  economy  has  affected  older  lowans  and  the  pro- 
grams that  serve  them.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  four  specific  areas  that  are 
of  concern  to  elderly  citizens  and  the  impact  that  our  inflationary  economy  has 
had  in  these  four  areas.  I  will  be  addressing  myself  to  the  supplemental  security 
income  program,  the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly,  the  housing  needs  of  the 
elderly,  including  health  care  facilities,  and  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  elderly. 
Our  agency  works  daily  with  the  elderly  poor,  that  is,  those  who  are  on  SSI 
or  come  close  to  meeting  SSI  eligibility  guidelines.  We  work  with  these  indi- 
viduals in  the  areas  of  health  care,  housing  and  nutrition  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
this  group  of  people  who  are  the  hardest  hit  by  a  spiraiing  inflationary  economy. 

The  supplemental  security  income  program,  initiated  in  January  1974,  estab- 
lished a  minimum  Federal  payment  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  The 
program  provides  a  base  payment  of  $146  a  month  or  $1,752  a  year  to  eligible 
individuals.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  been  supplementing  this  payment  in  cer- 
tain instances  of  protective  living  arrangements.  Individuals  attempting  to 
live  on  this  amount  of  income  in  their  own  homes  are  having  a  very  difficult 
time  in  making  ends  meet.  Individuals  who  are  residing  in  boarding  or  cus- 
todial homes  could  never  have  paid  for  this  needed  care  without  the  State 
supplementation  to  the  SSI  grant. 

The  basic  payment  level  for  SSI  has  recently  been  increased.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  increased  near  enough  to  the  point  where  it  can  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  to  its  many  recipients. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  issues  of  health  care,  housing,  and  nutrition  in 
terms  of  the  elderly  persons  attempting  to  meet  these  needs  while  living  on 
SSI  or  even  worse,  the  elderly  people  who  are  just  barely  ineligible  for  the 
SSI  program. 

In  Iowa,  recipients  of  SSI  are  automatically  eligible  to  receive  title  XIX  or 
medicaid.  This  program  pays  for  much  of  their  medical  costs,  including  pre- 
scription medicines,  hospitalization  costs,  and  doctor's  oflSce  calls.  It  is  the 
individual  whose  social  security  makes  him  ineligible  for  SSI  that  is  having  the 
most  difficult  time  meeting  medical  expenses.  Social  security  recipients  usually 
receive  medicare  but  this  coverage  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  the  medicaid 
coverage.  Medicare  does  not  cover  prescription  drugs.  Also,  individuals  are 
expected  to  pay  premiums,  deductibles,  and  coinsurance.  A  hospitalized  medi- 
care patient,  having  to  pay  the  deductible  as  well  as  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
hospital  bill  beyond  what  medicare  pays,  quickly  finds  himself  running  out  of 
money. 

Medical  costs  are  continually  increasing,  while  at  the  same  time  medicare 
coverage  seems  to  be  decreasing.  We  often  see  older  persons  who  have  depleted 
much,  if  not  all  of  their  savings  in  order  to  pay  their  hospital  bills.  Many 
elderly  people  are  trying  to  pay  a  little  at  a  time  on  their  back  hospital  bills 
and  are  going  without  other  basic  necessities  in  order  to  meet  these  costs.  Even 
worse,  we  visit  with  many  elderly  people  who  are  going  without  needed  mtidical 
services,  especially  medications,  because  they  feel  they  cannot  afford  them.  We 
are  finding  that  we  have  to  rely  more  and  more  on  county  general  relief  funds 
in  order  to  assist  low-income  elderly  in  paying  their  medical  bills. 
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Housing  is  another  area  that  has  great  impact  on  the  lives  of  elderly  persons. 
More  and  more  older  persons  are  being  forced  into  having  to  give  up  their  homes 
because  they  cannot  afford  the  upkeep  and  taxes.  Tlie  State  of  Iowa  has  a  prop- 
erty tax  reimbursement  program  for  senior  citizens  which  has  relieved  this 
situation  a  great  deal.  However,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  city  assessments 
for  street  repairs  and  the  like,  which  many  senior  citizens  cannot  afford.  We  are 
being  faced  right  now  with  this  situation  in  one  of  our  small  towns  in  Linn 
County.  Many  elderly  people  cannot  afford  these  assessments  and  see  the  selling 
of  their  home  as  their  only  alternative. 

The  availability  of  adequate  low-rent  housing  is  presently  at  a  crisis  point. 
It  is  especially  acute  for  the  elderly  who  so  often  must  be  near  public  trans- 
portation and  who  often  have  to  find  residences  without  architectural  barriers 
such  as  steep  stairways.  We  have  a  number  of  rent  supplement  housing  pro- 
grams in  Linn  County  but  these  programs  have  long  waiting  lists.  As  it  is  with 
rising  medical  costs,  rental  costs  are  also  increasing.  Many  elderly  people  re- 
ceiving SSI  and  social  security  find  that  they  cannot  afford  to  rent  a  decent 
house  or  an  apartment.  We  often  find  ourselves  in  an  advocacy  position  attempt- 
ing to  discourage  a  landlord  from  raising  an  elderly  person's  rent  so  that  they 
may  remain  where  they  are.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  available  low-rent  housing 
and  the  inability  to  afford  regular  housing,  many  older  people  are  living  in 
deplorable  housing  conditions.  SVe  see  these  people  regularly  but  are  hampered 
in  changing  their  situation  by  a  lack  of  resources  and  their  lack  of  adequate 
income. 

In  relation  to  housing,  the  increasing  cost  of  utility  service  is  also  having  a 
detrimental  effect  on  many  older  adults.  This  is  especially  crucial  as  far  as 
meeting  heating  and  fuel  costs  is  concerned.  This  past  winter  we  conducted  an 
outreach  effort  to  attempt  to  locate  elderly  individuals  who  were  having  diflR- 
culty  in  meeting  fuel  costs.  In  the  rural  parts  of  Linn  County  we  found  in- 
stances of  older  adults  paying  up  to  as  much  as  50  percent  of  their  monthly 
income  for  fuel.  We  found  instances  of  poorly  insulated  homes  and  homes 
being  heated  solely  by  a  gas  burning  stove  or  a  small  electric  heater.  In  most 
instances,  this  was  occurring  because  the  occupant  of  the  home  could  not  afford 
proper  insulation  or  heating  measures. 

The  cost  of  nursing  home  and  other  health  facility  care  is  also  increasing. 
These  increases  are  understandable  in  light  of  recently  passed  Federal  regula- 
tions which  will  increase  the  staffs  of  health  care  facilities  and  in  light  of 
minimum  wage  increases  for  personnel  of  such  facilities.  Due  to  the  high  ex- 
pense of  residing  in  health  {;are  facilities,  residents  are  depleting  their  savings 
sooner  and  more  and  more  are  ending  up  on  public  assistance.  Since  a  facility 
is  not  allowed  to  charge  less  for  their  private  paying  residents  than  for  their 
public  assistance  residents,  costs  are  raised  for  everybody  and  the  cycle  of 
running  out  of  money  and  going  on  public  assistance  is  perpetuated.  The  fact 
of  having  to  enter  a  health  care  facility  is  frightening  enough  to  elderly  people. 
The  knowledge  that  the  money  will  not  last  to  i)ay  for  the  care  needed  only 
compounds  the  fear  and  makes  the  entire  experience  that  much  more  difficult. 

Nutrition  is  the  last  area  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss.  We  are  all  aware 
of  how  food  costs  have  ri.sen  in  the  last  few  years.  Again,  the  elderly  people 
on  fixed  incomes  are  the  hardest  hit.  The  food  stamp  program  has  somewhat 
relieved  this  situation  for  senior  citizens  but  problems  still  exist.  For  one 
thing,  many  elderly  people  who  are  eligible  for  food  .stamps  do  not  apply  for 
them  out  of  feelings  of  pride  and  a  determination  not  to  go  on  "welfare."  A 
recent  Department  of  Agriculture  ruling  that  the  Federal  portion  of  rent  sup- 
plement payments  must  be  counted  as  income  in  computing  food  stamp  benefits 
has  driven  the  cost  of  stamps  up  for  many  individuals.  I  am  aware  of  at  least 
a  dozen  instances  where  it  has  resulted  in  the  ineligibility  of  the  elderly  person 
for  the  food  stamp  program.  In  order  to  counteract  the  rising  costs  of  food 
many  aged  people  are  skimping  on  what  they  eat  or  are  not  eating  the  proper 
foods.  This  of  course,  results  in  poor  nutrition  and  rapidly  brings  on  a  decline 
in  physical  and  mental  health. 

I  hope  that  some  of  this  information  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  as  you  explore 
the  problems  of  senior  citizens  in  today's  economy.  Your  concern  and  interest  in 
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improving  the  quality  of  life  for  Iowa's  older  population  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mabcia  W.  Swift. 


ITEM  8.  LETTER  FROM  R.  J.  GALLES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  MID- 
SIOUX  OPPORTUNITY,  INC.,  REMSEN,  IOWA;  TO  SENATOR  DICK 
CLARK,  DATED  MAY  28,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Dick  Clark  :  There  is  no  doubt  the  senior  citizens  are  a  part 
of  a  population  affected  the  most  by  the  rising  cost  of  living.  The  elderly  are 
living  on  a  fixed  income  of  social  security  or  SSI.  Even  their  savings  that  were 
thought  to  be  sufl3cient  a  few  years  ago  now  appear  inadequate. 

The  amount  of  social  security  that  is  allowed  for  burial  costs  is  so  completely 
insufficient  that  many  elderly  limit  themselves  the  use  of  any  of  their  savings 
for  food,  rent,  or  fuel  for  fear  of  not  having  funds  with  which  to  bury  them- 
selves. The  elderly  seem  to  find  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  at  least  they  can 
afford  to  die  without  family  or  welfare  assisting  them.  Perhaps  we  hear  this 
so  often  because  society  has  placed  our  eldeny  in  such  a  bleak  despairing  situa- 
tion that  death  is  the  only  escape  they  see  and  would  at  least  like  to  do  this 
with  some  dignity.  Social  security  has  not  raised  in  proportion  to  rising  living 
costs. 

In  the  area  of  housing  for  our  elderly,  either  the  total  amount  of  social  se- 
curity should  be  raised  or  a  program  of  adequate  rent  subsidy  must  be  adopted. 
The  older  citizen  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  average  market  rent  for  decent 
housing. 

The  fear  of  living  out  one's  last  years  in  a  nursing  home  or  an  institutional 
setting  is  frightening  and  depressing  to  the  elderly.  All  would  rather  remain 
within  their  own  homes,  regardless  of  however  humble  they  may  be,  than  to 
give  up  their  own  independence,  neighborhood,  belongings  and,  sometimes,  even 
identity.  Money  to  develop  and  continue  homemaker-health  programs  has  not 
been  sufficiently  available  for  agencies,  private  or  public.  Medicare  allows  a 
very  small  percent  to  be  spent  for  home-health  care.  This  should  be  changed 
to  allow  for  more.  Then,  when  and  where  home-health  care  is  available,  the 
elderly  could  better  afford  to  use  it. 

R.  J.  Galles. 


ITEM  9.  LETTER  AND  ENCLOSURE  FROM  LARRY  L.  BREEDING,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  HEALTH  FACTLITIES  ASSOCIATION  OF  IOWA,  WEST 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA;  TO  SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  DATED  MAY  30,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Pursuant  to  your  letter  of  May  12,  1975,  enclosed  is 
a  statement  from  Health  Facilities  Association  of  Iowa  regarding  the  long-term 
health  care  profession  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

We  are  submitting  this  to  you  for  inclusion  in  the  written  statement  to  be 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  May  19  hearings  held  in  Des  Moines  in  rela- 
tion to  your  position  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  attended  that  hearing  and  was  most  impressed  with  the  information  brought 
forward. 

I  trust  the  enclosed  statement  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  and  if  we  may  be  of 
assistance  to  you  regarding  long-term  health  care  facilities  in  Iowa,  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  this  office. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Larry  L.  Breeding. 
[Emclosure.] 

Statement   From    the   Health    Facilities    Association   of   Iowa   Regarding 

Long-Term  Health  Care  in  Iowa 

The  implementation  of  medicare  and  medicaid  in  the  late  1960's  brought  the 
Federal  Government,  for  the  first  time,  participating  in  the  care  of  the  in- 
firmed   elderly   and  the   medically   indigent.   This   infusion   of   Federal   funds 
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brought  with  it  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  elderly  in  the  United 
States. 

Having  the  second  highest  percentage  of  elderly  of  any  State,  Iowa  was 
necessarily  thrust  in  a  position  of  being  a  leader  in  providing  quality  long-term 
care  for  those  necessitating  same.  The  program  in  Iowa  consists  of  medicare 
funding  skilled  nursing  facilities  and  medicaid  funding  intermediate  care 
facilities.  Iowa  instituted  a  cost-related  payment  system  for  tliese  intermediate 
care  facilities  in  which  the  State,  with  Federal  participation,  reimburses  the 
facilities  for  actual  costs  incurred  in  caring  for  the  residents.  This  is  a  State 
administered  program  with  Federal  supervision. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Health  Facilities  Association  of  Iowa  that  the  State 
of  Iowa  has  one  of  the  very  best  programs  for  the  care  of  the  infirmed  elderly. 
The  Iowa  Department  of  Social  Services  has  done  a  fine  job  in  administering 
this  program  and  has  worked  closely  with  the  profession  and  consumers  in  im- 
plementing a  process  that  provides  quality  care  in  safe  surroundings  at  a  fair 
price.  While  we  are  consistently  working  with  State  and  Federal  officials  for 
further  refinements  of  the  program,  we  feel  Iowa  can  be  looked  to  as  a  State 
in  which  Federal  and  State  government,  along  with  the  consuming  public  and 
the  providers,  have  worked  together  to  create  a  (luality  health  care  delivery 
system. 

Our  major  concern  is  that  the  Federal  Government  will  continue  its  financial 
participation,  but  allow  Iowa  sufficient  latitude  to  properly  administer  to  its 
own  without  unnecessary  stringent  ru'es  and  regulatidus  which  would  restrict 
Iowa's  flexibility  to  administer  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 


ITEM  10.  LETTER  FROM  JANE  L.  BECKEJl,  EDUCATION  SUPERVISOR, 
PROJECT  P.A.C.E.,  DIRECTOR,  AREA  RESIDENTIAL  CARE,  INC.,  DU- 
BUQUE, IOWA;  TO  SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  DATED  JUNE  19,  1975 

Deab  Senator  Clabk:  Genevieve  Heathcote,  director  of  Project  Concern, 
shared  your  correspondence,  dated  June  13,  197"),  within  the  context  of  our 
foster  grandparent  advisory  board  meeting,  June  18,  1975. 

The  purpose  of  my  correspondence  is  to  express  support  of  the  legislative 
action  you  will  introduce  to  correct  the  arbitrary  chronological  age  cutoff  for 
foster  grandchildren.  As  you  well  know,  an  individual  who  is  age  18  and  older, 
may  possess  a  mental  age  of  only  3  years.  I  am  pleased  this  restriction  will 
hopefully  be  corrected. 

Secondly,  as  an  advisory  board  member  and  as  an  educational  administrator 
and  programmer  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation,  I  have  been  concerned  by 
the  Federal  Government's  role  perception  of  the  foster  grandparent.  More 
specifically,  Federal  guidelines  dictate  that  this  role  is  not  to  involve  instruction 
of  retarded  children,  but  to  offer  warmth,  love,  etc.  While  this  is  an  important 
concept  to  embody,  I  urge  that  it  should  be  paired  with  the  right  for  foster 
grandparents  to  instruct  youngsters,  while  under  the  supervision  of  qualified 
special  education  personnel.  Generally  speaking  to  limit  FGP  activities  to 
socialization,  is  limiting  to  the  foster  grandparent  and  most  definitely  limiting 
to  the  foster  grandchild.  Finally,  maintaining  this  restriction,  the  perpetuation 
of  the  myth — retarded  children  don't  and  can't  learn :  they  just  need  love — is 
present  and  incompatible  with  nationally-recognized  progressive  models  of  in- 
struction for  all  levels  of  handicapped  and  retarded  individuals. 

In  closing,  thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  and  information  regarding 
programs  for  the  elderly  and  the  mentally  retarded. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  of  any  information  concerning  the  FGP  program 

and  programs   for  the  mentally   retarded  in   the  forthcoming   months.   Thank 

you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours,  ,        ^    ^ 

Jane  L.  Becker. 


ITEM  11.  LETTER  FROM  ELEANOR  PADLEY,  ATKINS.  IOWA;  TO 
SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  DATED  JUNE  20,  1975 

Dear  Senator  Cr.ARK :  I  would  like  to  present  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  Iowa  and  the  senior  citizens  in  general.  The  facts  are :  The  majority 
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of  elderly  people  are  living  on  a  fixed  income,  such  as  savings,  annuity  insurance, 
and  social  security ;  none  of  these  increase  in  amount,  yet  the  cost  of  living 
constantly  increases,  creating  a  wider  and  voider  margin  between  their  income 
and  the  cost  of  living. 

Every  time  they  go  to  the  grocery  store,  means  more  money  out  of  their 
fixed  income. 

Sincerely, 

Eleanob  Padlet. 


ITEM  12.  LETTER  FROM  DONALD  R.  JOHNSON,  COUNTY  RESOURCES 
COORDINATOR,  COMMISSION  ON  AGING,  MUSCATINE,  IOWA;  TO  SEN- 
ATOR DICK  CLARK,  DATED  JUNE  23,  1975 

Deab  Senator  Clabk  :  I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  remarks  for 
your  consideration  to  include  in  the  hearing  record  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging. 

This  great  country  of  ours  is  doing  less  for  its  older  people  than  many  other 
free  countries  around  the  world.  What  must  we,  as  common  citizens,  conclude 
when  our  Government  insists  on  being  number  1  in  defense  and  seemingly 
could  care  less  about  the  abject  poverty  that  exists  throughout  the  Nation? 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  who  are  concerned ;  and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that 
Senator  Richard  Clark  of  Iowa  is  one  of  these. 

The  following  areas  are  in  critical  need  of  reevaluation : 

1.  Supplemental  Security  Income. — We  define  a  poverty  level  but  then  do 
nothing  about  it,  so  what  good  is  it?  We  must  raise  the  SSI  levels  at  least  as 
high  as  the  poverty  line,  and  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  time  elapsed  between 
application  and  the  first  check. 

2.  Comprehensive  National  Health  Insurance. — Every  year  we  talk  about  it ; 
but  how  long  must  our  Nation's  elderly  continue  to  be  pushed  about  by  the 
American  Medical  Association's  wishes?  We  need  a  comprehensive  health 
policy  now,  not  in  10  or  20  years.  This  should  pay  for  100  percent  of  medical 
costs  incurred.  The  amount  of  money  saved  by  eliminating  the  existing  medicare- 
medicaid  bureaucracy  would  be  staggering. 

3.  Social  Security  Administration. — A  clear,  concise  and  simply  worded 
explanation  of  any  new  benefits  should  be  included  in  the  same  envelope  as 
the  social  security  check.  This  seems  to  be  done  sporadically  now  but  not 
consistently. 

It  would  also  be  very,  very  helpful  to  include  a  check  stub  with  each  check 
or  at  least  a  year-end  statement  automatically  sent  for  social  security,  SSI, 
or  disability  income  received  during  the  year.  It  is  sometimes  diflScult  to 
ascertain  total  annual  income  when  an  adjustment  or  two  in  benefits  has  been 
made.  Most  recipients  are  reluctant  to  request  this  information  personally. 

Many  older  people  seem  only  to  read  local  newspapers  and  listen  to  small 
local  radio  stations.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  helpful  to  publicize  more  em- 
phatically in  local  newspapers,  radios,  etc.  any  new  changes  in  social  security 
policies.  And  I,  again,  encourage  very  simple,  short,  and  concise  explanations 
regarding  the  changes.  Legal  jargon  is  very  confusing  even  to  younger  people. 

I  hope  these  suggestions  are  helpful ;  and  I  thank  you  and  encourage  you  for 
your  past  and  present  interest  in  older  people. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  R.  Johnson. 


ITEM  13.  LETTER  FROM  GENEVIEVE  HEATHCOTE,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR, DUBUQUE  AREA  PROJECT  CONCERN  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND 
RETIRED,  INC.,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA;  TO  SENATOR  DICK  CLARK,  DATED 
JULY  1,  1975 

Db:ab  Senator  Clark  :  Thank  you  for  your  communication  regarding  the 
hearing  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  in  Des  Moines.  I  would  have  liked 
to  attend  the  hearing,  but  it  was  impossible  at  that  time. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  your  proposed  legislation  concerning  the 
mandatory  age-18  cutoff  for  retarded  children  who  may  be  assigned  to  foster 
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grandparents. — We  have  not  been  complying  with  this  regulation  in  our  local 
program  because,  as  you  pointed  out,  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  that  we  could 
determine.  It  will  be  nice  if  you  manage  to  legitimize  us. 

I  have  also  been  hearing  that  funding  for  this  program  is  being  or  is  going 
to  be  cut  federally.  I  want  to  strongly  advocate  expanded  funding,  rather 
than  cuts,  in  this  program.  It  is  such  a  great  program,  benefiting  as  it  does 
both  the  elderly  and  the  retarded  and  handicapped.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
expanding  Government  spending— but  for  this  program  I  am.  I  don't  believe 
there's  any  way  the  money  could  be  misused  and  not  benefit  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended — and  I  can  think  of  no  two  groups  of  people  more  deserving  of  a 
few  benefits. 

I  would  sugest,  also,  that  the  foster  grandparent  program  might  be  a  bit  more 
flexible  in  allowing  the  local  host  institution  to  define  the  role  of  the  foster 
grandparent  as  it  best  fits  into  their  particular  program — subject  to  supervision, 
of  course.  There  is  such  a  wide  disparity  of  philosophies  and  procedures  and 
programs  between  institutions  for  these  handicapped  youngsters,  that  to  try 
to  define  the  role  of  the  foster  grandparent  by  a  rigid  set  of  regulations  can 
really  pose  a  problem,  especially  for  an  institution  such  as  Area  Residential 
Care  here  in  Dubuque — which  is  well  in  the  vangard  when  it  comes  to  inno- 
vative programs  for  educating  the  retarded. 

On  a  couple  of  different  subjects  I  would  like  to  express  myself  also : 

1.  The  need  for  transportation  for  older  persons — they  identify  this  as 
their  Xo.  1  priority  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Nutrition  programs 'may  be  a 
No.  1  need  in  metropolitan  areas,  but  in  the  basically  rural  Midwest  it  is 
transportation.  Most  of  the  interest  in  the  title  VII  nutrition  programs  here 
is  because  they  have  some  transportation  funds  built  in — but  again  they  are 
not  flexible  enough  to  really  meet  the  needs  here.  The  only  other  transportation 
funds  available  are  title  III — which  is  seed  money  and  the  cost  must  be  assumed 
locally  in  3  years.  Some  Department  of  Transportation  money  is  available 
on  a  one-time  basis  for  equipment,  but  the  problem  comes  in  the  continuing 
operating  costs.  Transportation  is  an  expensive  service  and  becoming  more  so 
daily.  I'm  not  even  sure  that  specialized  transportation  for  the  elderly  is  the 
way  to  go — I  think  public  transportation  in  general — designed  in  ways  to 
accommodate  elderly  and  handicapjted  needs — sh'Hi'd  he  encouraged — Ixitli  for 
reasons  of  ecology  and  economy.  Maybe  legislation  could  be  devised  to  create 
some  incentive  to  cities  and/or  areas  to  provide  adequate  public  transportation. 

2.  A  pet  peeve  of  mine  is  profit-making  nursing  homes — or  any  other  insti- 
tution .serving  the  more-or-less  helpless.  I  would  really  like  to  see  homes 
run  for  a  profit  motive  made  illegal.  I  am  in  and  out  of  nursing  homes — both 
profit  and  nonprofit — constiintly,  and  the  more  I  see  the  more  strongly  I  feel 
on  this.  As  soon  as  the  motive  is  to  make  a  profit  for  the  investors,  the  focus 
of  the  home  admini.stration  shifts  from.  "How  can  we  best  meet  the  needs  of  our 
residents?"  to,  "Where  can  we  cut  costs  and  still  stay  within  the  letter  of  the 
law?"  Most  of  the  profit-making  homes  I  visit  have  attractive  new  buildings. 
(They  must  be  profitable — they  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms),   but  they 

are  understaffed  and  what  staff  there  is  is  underpaid  and  undertrained.  I  also 
think  it  is  inequitable  that  the  profit-making  homes  may  be  reimbursed  by 
medicaid  or  medicare  (one  or  both,  I'm  not  sure),  on  the  basis  of  their  cost 
per  patient  per  day  plus  a  percent  for  profit.  I  really  don't  feel  my  taxes  should 
go  to  help  someone  else  make  a  profit ! 

I  am  very  pleased  that  you  are  taking  such  a  vital  interest  in  the  problems 
faced  by  our  older  citizens.  I  don't  like  to  use  the  term  problems  of  the  elderly 
as  I  feel  the  problem  is  with  the  rest  of  society  which  has  not  structured 
itself  to  make  it  possible  for  all  to  satisfy  their  basic  needs  as  we  grow  older. 
I  hope  our  long-range  goal  is  not  more  .special  programs  for  the  elderly,  but 
communities  which  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  citizens  from  youngsters  to 
oldsters  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Sincerely, 

Genevieve  Heathcote. 


Appendix  3 

POPULATION    GRAPHS    COMPARING    PERCENTAGES    OF 

ELDERLY    IN    CENTRAL    IOWA,    SUBMITTED    BY    KAY 

SAMEC,  CENTRAL  IOWA  AREA  AGENCY  ON  AGING 

BOONE  COUNTY 


•County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total  county  population 

•United  State's  elderly  as  a  %   of  total  United  States  population 

County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  elderly 

••......  County's  population  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  population 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Elderly  in  U.S.* 

11,460 

18,369 

23,702 

28,812 

33.244 

37,042 

Total  Population  in  U.S.* 

132,165 

151,326 

179,323 

203,302 

223,302 

241 ,798 

Elderly  in  County 

4.244 

4,866 

5,539 

5,648 

5.500 

5,100 

Total  Population  in  County 

29,782 

28,139 

28,037 

26,470  • 

27,000 

27,700 

Elderly  in  CIR 

46,879 

58,136 

69,950 

74,365 

79,700 

80,700 

Total  Population  in  CIR 

374,435 

411,228 

462,094 

502,205 

540,000 

570,000 

CIR  -  Central  Iowa  Region 
♦Figure  in  Millions 
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DALLAS  COUNTY 


County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total  county  population 

United  State's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total  United  States  population 


County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  elderly 

....••••••  County's  population  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  population 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990  . 

Elderly  in  U.S.* 

11.460 

18,369 

23,702 

28,812 

33,244 

37,042 

Total  Population  in  U.S.* 

132,165 

151,326 

179,323 

203,302 

223,302 

241 ,798 

Elderly  in  County 

3,50p 

4,164 

4,683 

4,713 

4,800 

4,500 

Total  Population  in  County 

24,649 

23,651 

24,123 

26,085 

27,100 

28,801 

Elderly  in  CIR 

46,879 

58,135 

69,960 

74,365 

79,700 

80,700 

Total  Population  in  CIR 

374,435 

411,228 

462,094 

502,206. 

540,000 

570,000 

CIR  -  Central  Iowa  Region 
♦Figure  in  Millions 
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JASPER  COUNTY 

County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total  county  population 
'United  State's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total  United  States  population 
County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  elderly 
County's  population  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  population 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Elderly  in  U.S.* 

11,460 

18,369 

23,702 

28,812 

33,244 

37,042 

Total  Population  in  U.S.* 

132,165 

151,326 

179,323 

203,302 

223,302 

241,798 

Elderly  in  County 

3.975 

4,497 

5,365 

5,826 

6,300 

6,800 

Total  Population  in  County 

31,496 

32,305 

35,282 

35,425 

36,200 

36,600 

Elderly  in  CIR 

46,879 

58,136 

69,960 

74,365 

79,700 

80,700 

Total  Population  in  CIR 

374,435 

411,228 

462,094 

502,205 

540,000 

570,000 

CIR  -  Central  Iowa  Region 
♦Figure  in  Millions 
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MADISON  COUNTY 


County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total   county  population 

United  State's  elderly  as  a  :;  of  total   United  States  population 

County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  elderly 

County's  population  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  population 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Elderly  in  U.S.* 

11,460 

18,369 

23.702 

28,812 

33,244 

37,042 

Total  Population  in  U.S.* 

132,165 

151,326 

179.323 

203,302 

223,302 

241,798 

Elderly  in  County 

2,134 

2,333 

2,589 

2,631 

2,500 

2,300 

Total  Population  in  County 

14,525 

13,131 

12,295 

11,558 

11,000 

11,700 

Elderly  in  CIR 

46,879 

58,136 

69.950 

74,365 

79,700 

80.700 

Total  Population  in  CIR 

374,435 

411,228 

462,094 

502,205 

540,000 

570,000 

CIR  -  Central   Iowa  Region 
♦Figure  in  Millions 
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MARION  COUNTY 

County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total  county  population 

United  State's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total  United  States  population 

County's  elderly  as  a  %   of  CIR's  total  elderly 

County's  population  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  population 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Elderly  in  U.S.* 

11,460 

18,369 

23,702 

28,812 

33,244 

37,042 

Total  Population  in  U.S.* 

132,165 

151,326 

179,323 

203,302 

223,302 

241,798 

Elderly  in  County 

3,729 

4,293 

5,256 

5,169 

5,000 

4,700 

Total  Population  in  County 

27,019 

25,930 

25.886 

26,352 

27,700 

29,400 

Elderly  in  CIR 

46,879 

58,136 

69,960 

74,365 

79,700 

80,700 

Total  Population  in  CIR 

374,435 

411,228 

462,094 

502,206 

540,000 

570,000 

CIR  -  Central  Iowa  Region 
♦Figure  in  Millions 
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POLK  COUNTY 


County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total   county  population 
'United  State's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total   United  States  population 
■County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total   elderly 
'County's  population  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total   population 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Elderly  in  U.S.* 

11,460 

18,369 

23,702 

28,812 

33,244 

37,042 

Total  Population  in  U.S.* 

132,165 

151,326 

179,323 

203,302 

223.302 

241 .798 

Elderly  in  County 

22,411 

29,803 

36,688 

39,847 

44,182 

45,742 

Total  Population  in  County 

195,835 

226,010 

266,315 

286,101 

307,100 

322,700 

Elderly  in  CIR 

46.879 

58,136 

69,950 

74,365 

79,700 

80.700 

Total  Population  in  CIR 

374,435 

411,228 

462,094 

502,206 

540,000 

570.000 

CIR  -  Central   Iowa  Region 
♦Figure  in  Millions 
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STORY  COUNTY 


County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total   county  population 
United  State's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total   United  States  population 
•County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  elderly 
'County's  population  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total   population 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Elderly  in  U.S.* 

11,460 

18,369 

23,702 

28,812 

33,244 

37,042 

Total  Population  in  U.S.* 

132,165 

151,326 

179,323 

203,302 

223,302 

241,798 

Elderly  in  County 

4,178 

5,348 

6,665 

7,108 

7,700 

7,830 

Total  Population  in  County 

33,434 

44,294 

49,327 

62,783 

73,400 

82,900 

Elderly  in  CIR 

46,879 

58,136 

69,960 

74,365 

79,700 

80,700 

Total  Population  in  CIR 

374,435 

411,228 

462,094 

502.206 

540,000 

570,000 

CIR  -  Central  Iowa  Region 
♦Figure  in  Millions 
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WARREN  COUNTY 

County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total   county  popuUticn 

United  State's  elderly  as  a  %  of  total   United  States  population 

County's  elderly  as  a  %  of  CIR's   total   elderly 

County's  population  as  a  %  of  CIR's  total  population 


1940 

1950 

1950 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Elderly  in  U.S.* 

11,460 

18,369 

23,702 

28,812 

33.244 

37.042 

Total  Population  in  U.S.* 

132.165 

151,326 

179,323 

203,302 

223,302 

241,798 

Elderly  in  County 

2,708 

2,832 

3,175 

3,423 

3,600 

3,800 

Total  Population  in  County 

17,695 

17,758 

20,829 

27,432 

30,000 

34,000 

Elderly  in  CIR 

46,879 

58,136 

59,960 

74,355 

79,700 

80,700 

Total  Population  in  CIR 

374.435 

411,228 

452,094 

502,205 

540,000 

570,000 

CIR  -  Central  Iowa  Region 
♦Figure  in  Millions 
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Appendix  4 

STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE    HEARING 

AUDIENCE 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing  a  form  was  made  available  by  the 
chairman  to  those  attending  who  wished  to  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  but  were  unable  to  testify  because  of  time  limita- 
tions. The  form  read  as  follows : 

If  there  had  been  time  for  everyone  to  speak  at  the  hearing  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  May  19,  1975, 
re :  "Future  Directions  in  Social  Security :  Impact  of  Inflation  Upon  the 
Elderly,''  I  would  have  said  : 

The  following  replies  were  received : 

Leland  Ahern,  Altoona,  Iowa 

Mobile  X-ray  needed  in  rural  Iowa.  Mentioned  in  social  security  outlines 
of  services  but  seems  to  have  been  almost  completely  neglected  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Nellie  E.  Ames,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  am  interested  in  securing  the  best  possible  legislation  for  all  senior  citizens. 
I  attend  the  title  VII  nutrition  program  and  find  it  to  be  a  great  help  to  many. 
I  am  a  volunteer  and  help  in  as  many  ways  as  I  can  to  make  it  a  friendly 
place  to  be.  I  come  in  daily  contact  with  these  people.  The  nutritious  meal  is  of 
real  importance  but  just  getting  up  in  the  morning,  cleaning  up,  and  having  a 
place  to  go  where  you  can  meet  old  friends  and  new  friends  for  a  few  hours  is 
an  immense  help. 

It  is  here  that  I  have  learned  the  needs  of  these  people,  many  of  them 
living  alone — widowers,  widows,  and  some  who  have  never  married. 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  a  home  which  you  have  worked  all  your  life 
for.  It  is  hard  to  get  competent  help  at  a  reasonable  price.  Prices  are  high  on 
food,  clothing,  taxes,  prescriptions,  insurance,  transportation  and  housing. 
(No  government  insurance  please  ! ) 

You  have  helped  in  so  many  ways  to  make  things  better  for  senior  citizens 
and  should  encourage  to  do  as  much  as  you  can  for  this  group.  Social  security 
should  be  increased;  also  medical  benefits. 


Helen  M.  Anderson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Perhaps  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  person  60  to  65,  many 
of  whom  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  age,  although  disguised  as  for  many 
other  "reasons." 

I  think  that  everyone  over  60  should  be  given  a  20  to  30  percent  lower  rate 
on  all  utilities  without  a  lot  of  embarrassing  and  humiliating  questions. 

And  something  very  definitely  must  be  done  about  the  increasing  property 
taxes,  making  it  impossible  for  many  of  the  elderly  to  remain  in  their  homes. 
I  believe  people  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  their  own  homes  if  they  wish  and 
if  there  is  any  possible  way  for  them  to  do  so. 

Thank  God  for  programs  like  the  senior  community  service  aides  program 
and  title  IX,  or  many  of  the  people  over  55  would  be  in  worse  predicament  than 
they  are. 
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And    thank   you,    Senator   Clark  for  your   efforts    in    behalf   of  our   senior 
citizens. 


Vada  L.  Babcock,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Housing  is  a  great  problem  for  many  oldsters  in  area  XI  in  Iowa.  I  know 
many  senior  citizens  at  Royal  View  Manor  (public  housing)  and  also  quite  a 
few  at  River  Hills  I.  Rent  there  is  on  u  sliding  scale.  My  mother-in-law  moved 
there  3  years  ago.  How  wonderful  for  her  to  be  in  Des  Moines  near  us.  The 
activities  in  that  building  have  been  a  godsend  for  her. 

The  many  older  people  who  are  eligible  for  SSI  and  do  not  receive  it  or  even 
know  about  SSI  is  tragic.  I.  &  R.  and  outreach  about  SSI  is  much  needed. 
Many  people  fear  a  lien  on  their  homes  if  they  sign  up  for  SSI ;  they  still 
believe  their  homes  will  be  taken  because  of  the  way  old-age  assistance  was 
handled. 


Elme:k  C.  Betz,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Not  only  has  inflation  destroyed  our  living  patterns  during  the  past  several 
years,  it  certainly  appears  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  even  more  ravaging. 
To  increase  our  social  security  payments  by  the  percentage  lost  by  inflation 
will  leave  us  falling  farther  and  farther  behind  in  the  actual  expenditures 
we  must  make  to  go  on  living. 

Economic  recovery,  so  frequently  predicted  by  our  Government's  spokesmen, 
is  actually  still  receding.  Congress,  having  taken  the  initiative  from  the 
administration,  is  doing  nothing  to  contain  inflation.  Isn't  congressional 
criticism  discouraging  any  positive  moves  by  the  administration?  Who  is  to 
supply  the  leadership  against  inflation?  Isn't  there  someone  with  courage 
enough  to  propose  some  measures  that  will  start  us  in  the  right  direction? 

Thus  far,  so  many  proposals  seem  to  be  inflationary  in  their  results  rather 
than  establishing  a  more  sound  economy.  Isn't  it  possible  that  if  we  concen- 
trated on  fighting  inflation,  that  we  would  find  our  economy  recovering? 

Is  it  possible  that  if  we  go  on  inflating  our  economy,  that  we  will  have  no 
economy  that  can  really  recover?  If  we  continue  to  depreciate  our  U.S.  dollars, 
who  would  end  up  with  the  real  wealth?  Might  we  in  the  end,  have  an  economic 
revolution  ? 

For  the  total  good  of  our  Nation,  we  should  opt  for  stopping  inflation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Raymond   Bouma,    Des    Moines,    Iowa 

Transportation  costs :  Amtrak  and  the  airways  should  be  lowered  on  certain 
days  for  the  elderly.  With  children  residing  long  distances,  as  is  not  uncommon 
these  days,  and  the  possibility  of  restricted  driving  licenses,  even  these  could  be 
taken  away  entirely.  This  could  cause  us  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  denial  to 
visit  them. 


Lahonne  Cahail,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

My  job   means   a  lot  to  me.   I   feel  like   these  children  need  my  love  and 
understanding. 

And  if  I  can  help  them  this  way,  I  feel  like  I  am  being  needed. 

Also  the  wages  keep  so  much  as  social  security  does  not  pay  all  the  expenses. 


Gretchen   Chadwick,   Fort   Dodge,   Iowa 

In  reference  to  vour  Senate  hearing  in  Des  Moines  on  the  "Impact  of  Inflation 
on  the  Elderly,"  I  am  attaching  comments  from  the  Fort  Dodge  foster  grand- 
parent program  for  your  consideration.  ^  ,    ^v,    • 

With  the  many  benefits,  both  financial  and  psychological,  as  set  forth  in 
the  attached  fost'er  grandparent  comments  we  would  hope  you  would  support 
expanded  legislation  and  appropriations  for  the  foster  grandparent  program  in 
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Iowa  as  well  as  increasing  the  income  guidelines  for  eligibility  to  enter  the 
FGP  program. 

We   appreciate   your   continued   awareness    and   support   of    the    elderly    of 
Iowa. 


Eva  E.  Csank,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Inflation  has  skyrocketed  so  high  that  it  is  difllcult  to  live  on  social  security 
checks.  Breakfast  food,  Jello,  canned  goods,  paper  products,  and  many  more 
are  going  up  in  place  of  going  down.  There  should  be  some  type  of  control 
on  these  items. 

Dentures  and  eyeglasses  should  be  included  in  medicare  and  something  should 
be  done  about  the  health  program.  We  cannot  pay  the  prices  that  are  asked 
by  the  doctors  and  hospitals.  It  just  isn't  possible. 

Also  the  transportation  is  a  problem.  We  should  have  a  dial-a-bus  system. 


Opal  M.  Cutler,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

We  pay  our  medicare  insurance  and  also  pay  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
to  pick  up  what  medicare  doesn't  pay.  Medicare  will  only  pay  80  percent  of 
what  they  consider  a  fair  charge.  Doctor's  overcharge  according  to  medicare. 
Therefore,  we  pay  all  three,  the  medicare  insurance,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  and  end  up  paying  the  doctor  the  amount  not  covered  by  medicare. 
Why  can't  the  doctors  have  a  fair  charge  for  those  on  social  security.  Some 
bill  surely  could  be  passed  to  take  care  of  the  amount  the  doctor  overcharges. 
This  is  a  great  burden  to  social  security  people,  and  also  medicines  are  so 
high  we  have  to  pay  their  prices  and  take  that  from  our  other  items — mainly 
food.  Can  this  be  changed  ? 

Faye  Dabb,  Pleasantville,  Iowa 

I  think  social  security  should  be  increased  according  to  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  Also  I  think  the  laws  that  are  passed  should  be  made  known  to  all 
elderly.  Some  know  nothing  of  the  things  they  are  entitled  too.  It  seems  there 
is  no  problem  of  getting  money  for  people  who  come  to  this  country  to  start 
a  new  life,  so  I  think  the  elderly,  disabled,  or  blind  and  every  senior  citizen 
who  has  spent  their  lives  paying  taxes  and  giving  of  their  time  and  efforts  to 
make  this  a  better  place  to  live,  should  have  the  best. 


Claude  E.  Davis,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  real  culprit  is  the  crooked  manipulations  of  the  gamblers  on  the  com- 
modity futures  markets.  They  are  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  build- 
ing up  the  prices  of  soybeans,  wheat,  corn,  and  other  food  items  both  for  hu- 
mans and  livestock.  If  these  manipulations  were  stopped  we  would  not  have 
the  high  cost  of  food  items.  I  hope  the  new  board  governing  the  operations 
of  these  markets  do  so  in  the  public  interest ;  this  is  a  must.  Either  correct 
these  illegal  operations  or  close  them.  Let  them  shoot  craps  or  gamble  some 
other  way. 

Emilie  Duimstra,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

As  an  assistant  director  in  the  Pre-Retirement  Planning  Center  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  I  was  most  interested  in  the  hearing  on  social  security.  All 
comments  made  were  valid. 

I  would  conclude,  from  all  that  was  said,  that  the  problems  of  older  persons 
in  regards  to  social  security  and  other  benefits  are  a  matter  of  "too  little,  too 
late."  All  governmental  agencies  taking  an  interest  in  our  older  citizens  and 
trying  to  provide  aid  to  them  should  be  commended  for  their  concern.  However, 
I  believe  that  a  program  of  retirement  preparation  should  augment  all  these 
programs. 
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Implementation  of  programs  for  those  nearing  retirement,  such  as  those  now 
being  successfully  run  here  at  Drake,  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  problems 
of  retired  citizens  by  making  them  aware  of  possible  problems  with  ample  time 
and  resources  to  try  individually  to  solve  such  problems. 

The  U.S.  citizen  is  still  an  independent  individual  who  prefers  to  solve  prob- 
lems for  himself,  choosing  for  himself  his  own  retirement  lifestyle  and  his  own 
methods  and  resources  to  make  retirement  fulfilling. 


Sadie  Dunlap,  Dallas  Center,  Iowa 

I  am  71  years  old  and  have  an  income  of  $98.24. 

I  had  worked  at  Woodward  Hospital  and  school  at  different  times  and  when 
I  learned  about  the  foster  grandparent  program  I  was  anxious  to  get  back,  as 
I  knew  so  many  of  the  residents,  and  knew  the  attendants  didn't  have  time  to 
give  them  the  loving  care  they  hungered  for. 

I  had  been  lonely  since  the  death  of  my  husband  and  needed  love  and  extra 
income  myself. 

The  children  are  always  eager  to  see  us  and  have  various  ways  of  showing 
it,  such  as  starting  and  getting  in  his  wheelchair  and  putting  his  arm  around 
my  neck  and  loving  me. 

Teaching  them  to  do  some  little  thing  takes  much  love  and  patience  but  when 
they  have  learned  it,  it  is  a  real  thrill  to  them  and  us  too. 

My  little  girl  starts  waving  her  arms  and  making  noise  and  looks  at  the 
lights  when  taken  from  room  to  room. 

I  feel  like  getting  up  and  going  to  work  especially  after  the  weekend  and  the 
salary  we  receive  is  a  great  help  now  that  everything  has  gone  up  in  price. 

The  electric  bills  and  also  the  telephone  seems  to  be  raising  all  the  time ;  in- 
stead of  coming  once  a  month  it  seems  like  it  comes  every  week.  It  is  a  job 
when  you  go  to  the  grocery  store  to  select  the  necessary  food  one  should  have 
because  of  the  higher  prices  all  the  time.  Clothing,  especially  shoes,  have  in- 
creased so  much. 

Medicine  and  the  difference  one  has  to  pay  after  what  medicare  does  not, 
and  the  prices  to  carry  the  insurance  one  feels  they  have  to  have. 

But  the  thrill  and  love  of  the  children  makes  it  worth  the  sacrifice. 

Extreme  care  should  be  taken  that  the  money  being  paid  out  will  be  carried 
out  That  the  aging  will  get  raises  to  correspond  to  the  higher  rate  of  every- 
thing one  has  to  buy.  And  also  not  be  all  used  up  at  the  time  their  younger 
workers  will  be  drawing  their  social  security.  Medicare  has  been  wonderful  and 
yet  it  seems  as  though  we  should  have  something  on  our  medicine  cost.  I  take 
three  prescriptions  that  cost  from  $10  to  $12  each  time  they  are  filled.  I  also 
carry  supplemental  Blue  Shield  and  it  has  raised  in  price  the  last  3  months. 

Upkeep  on  driving  the  car  has  advanced  so  much  the  past  year,  that  it  may 
be  one  of  the  things  we  will  have  to  give  up.  But  how?  We  drive  to  work  and 
always  try  to  make  the  stops  in  town  that  are  needed  such  as  groceries,  etc. 


^^Iarian  Eckman,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

I  am  a  foster  grandmother  at  the  activity  center,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  I  work 
in  the  p.m.  from  11 :30  to  3  :30.  I  only  have  an  income  from  social  security,  and 
if  it  wasn't  for  my  work  here  I  would  have  a  hard  time  paying  my  expenses. 
I  love  my  clientsi  and  they  love  me.  They  would  miss  me  if  I  would  have  to 

I  hope  that  the  people  that  are  interested  in  this  project  will  understand  that 
we  are  needed. 

Josephine  Flahebtt,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  foster  grandparent  program  has  meant  a  very  great  deal  to  me.  Being 
alone  it  has  given  me  a  new  lease  on  life.  I  feel  I  am  wanted  and  needed  in 
this  program.  To  be  alone  is  a  very  lonely  life. 

The  stipend  we  receive  is  just  so  wonderful  as  social  security  does  not  pay 
for  all  our  needs.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  program  can  continue  as  it  has  been 
a  new  and  wonderful  life  for  me. 
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R.  A.  FoGARTY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Currently,  the  medicare  health  insurance  program,  a  Federal  Government 
program  run  by  the  Social  Security  Administration,  helps  pay  for  dental  care 
only  if  it  involves  surgery  of  the  jaw  or  facial  bones. 

Care  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  filling,  removal,  or  replacement  of 
teeth,  root  canal  therapy,  surgery  for  impacted  teeth,  and  other  surgical  pro- 
cedures involving  the  teeth  or  structures  directly  supporting  the  teeth  are  not 
covered. 

People  with  minimal  incomes  cannot  afford  the  dental  care  necessary  for 
their  general  health.  Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  medicare's  hospital  in- 
surance and  medicare's  medical  insurance  help  pay  for  dental  care  not  now 
covered.  

Nannie  Fork,  Pleasantville,  Iowa 

Increase  social  security  so  everyone  could  live  as  they  should  and  keep  the 
transportation  going.  As  a  lot  of  the  old  people  don't  have  any  other  way  to  go. 


Ruth  Hall,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

More  relief  on  prescription  drugs ;  also  more  help  from  medicare.  Relief  on 
taxes  charged  elderly.  More  relief  on  utility  rates.  Better  rates  (lower)  on  bus 
fare.  Also  on  garbage  collection  and  water  rates. 


Cecil  Habvey,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Inflation  has  been  very  hard  on  elderly  retired  people.  You  have  your  social 
security,  yet  prices  have  increased  so  much  on  food,  clothing,  utility,  taxes,  and 
many  other  items,  especially  medicine.  I  work  as  a  foster  grandmother.  This 
helps  out  on  expenses.  I  also  see  just  how  much  these  children  need  our  help 
so  I  can  truthfully  say  it  helps  me  financially  and  to  feel  more  secure  and 
really  do  worthwhile  work.  I  take  care  of  a  little  blind  boy  for  half  a  day.  He 
cannot  talk  but  can  hear.  He  can  go  nowhere  by  himself.  I  take  him  to  music, 
speech,  and  braille  therapy  and  dress  and  undress  him  for  swimming.  I  also 
take  a  little  boy  down  for  lunch.  He  is  learning  to  eat  with  a  spoon  and  not 
his  hands.  This  little  boy  really  needs  help — afternoon  I  work  in  the  art  room 
and  help  a  little  blind  girl  with  her  art  work.  Also  help  children  in  wheelchairs 
who  have  the  use  of  one  hand  and  cannot  cut  with  scissors  or  do  all  their  work. 
We  help  those  that  need  it  most.  This  has  been  a  very  good  experience  for  me 
knowing  I  can  help  the  children  and  earn  and  live  with  dignity. 


Opal  Hewitt,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  foster  grandparent  has  been  a  godsend  to  me;  both  financially  and  I 
love  working  with  children.  Also  like  getting  together  with  the  other  grand- 
parents. It  makes  me  feel  needed  after,  so  many  years  as  a  registered  nurse. 

My  social  security  doesn't  go  far  enough,  seems  like,  so  the  stipend  sure  helps. 


Mes.  Joseph  Hickey,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  foster  grandparent  program.  I 
learned  of  it  from  a  relative  in  Minnesota.  I  was  very  depressed  at  the  time, 
my  husband  had  just  died  after  a  long  illness  with  cancer.  The  store  I  worked 
for  had  closed  after  92  years  in  business.  I  like  people  and  missed  them.  There 
aren't  too  many  job  openings  for  65-year-old  women.  I  soon  felt  that  the  days 
didn't  have  much  meaning.  I  had  never  learned  to  drive,  so  after  my  husband's 
death   I  had   no  transportation.   So  when  foster  grandparents   came  to   Fort 
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Dodge  I  joined  and  met  many  people  my  age  and  older  who  were  just  as  anx- 
ious to  meet  new  friends  too,  and  get  back  into  the  working  world  again. 
Each  day  is  a  little  different  and  a  reason  to  get  up  and  go.  The  4  hours  is  nice, 
too,  as  I  can  still  have  time  for  housework,  etc.  I  am  in  the  group  with  the 
mentally  and  retarded  children ;  and  in  this  past  year  have  learned  more  about 
them  than  I  knew  in  my  whole  lifetime.  They  are  loving  and  each  bit  of  prog- 
ress they  make  is  something  to  be  happy  about  and  proud  to  be  part  of  it. 

Financially  the  money  has  helped  do  many  small  repairs,  my  home  is  50 
years  old,  things  do  wear  out.  I  have  used  my  checks  on  sewer  repairs,  plumb- 
ing, painting,  and  general  repairs.  Even  a  new  sink  after  30  years.  A  taxi  from 
my  home  to  town  costs  a  dollar  each  way.  Since  I  am  older  I  can't  climb  the 
hills  that  are  necessary  to  get  there.  Perhaps  if  we  had  bus  service  groceries 
are  a  little  cheaper  in  the  large  stores.  I  find  it  takes  more  money  to  have  things 
repaired,  because  of  the  higher  cost  for  repairmen.  The  utilities  this  year  are 
twice  as  high  as  I  ever  paid  on  the  same  50-year-old  house ;  also  telephone, 
paper,  insurance.  Food  is  expensive  for  everyone,  even  a  person  living  alone. 
So  everyone  is  in  the  money  squeeze.  If  I  didn't  have  the  stipend  I  probably 
wouldn't  put  on  the  new  roof  I  am  planning  on.  It  is  30  years  old  and  badly 
needs  replacing. 

Maby  Ibvin,  Des  Moine»,  Iowa 

I  am  a  widow  and  a  foster  grandparent.  This  program  has  given  me  a  new 
lease  on  life,  and  something  to  get  up  for.  And  the  time  goes  so  fast  now  that 
I  keep  busy.  The  foster  grandparent  program  has  been  a  godsend  for  senior 
citizens  who  want  to  feel  useful  and  needed.  We  work  with  the  retarded  and 
mentally  disturbed  who  need  love  and  understanding  as  we  do.  The  stipend  has 
given  me  the  ability  to  be  independent  and  be  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  extra  help  I  am  sure,  on  my  social  security  of  $153,  I  would 
be  asking  the  State  for  help. 

KoRiNNE  Jackson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  am  Korinne  Jackson  of  Des  Moines.  I  have  lived  in  Iowa  for  55  years.  51 
of  these  years  at  the  same  place  in  our  home  which  we  purchased  in  1924. 

I  am  concerned  about  my  status  now  as  a  widow.  My  husband  died  July  14, 
1974.  I  find  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  social  security  of  the  widow. 
We  lived  on  our  social  securities.  Now  that  my  husband  is  gone,  so  is  his  social 
security,  which  was  almost  one-half  of  our  living  expense.  I  do  not  understand 
how  I  am  expected  to  take  on  half  the  money  to  pay  the  same  bills.  My  husband 
was  ill  for  9  years,  so  that  any  savings  were  used  up.  Since  he  became  ill  in 
1965,  there  was  no  medicare  and  $3,400  doctor  and  hospital  bills  took  all  savings 
and  current  income.  His  hospitalization  insurance  canceled  his  policy  when  he 
had  the  second  stroke.  Fortunately  we  own  our  home,  where  I  kept  him  and 
gave  him  the  best  of  care,  until  at  85  years  old,  he  died.  I  am  75  and  my 
health  policies  as  well  as  other  things  is  going  up.  I  don't  want  to  be  depend- 
ent. Please  do  something  about  cutting  the  widows  income  in  half. 


Ruth  E.  Lakers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

SSI — to  find  new  recipients,  why  not  use  computers  to  send  out  a  question- 
naire to  each  person  who  receives  a  social  security  check  of  less  than  $166  ask- 
ing four  questions:  (1)  Other  wage  income,  (2)  pension,  (3)  interest  from 
savings  or  bonds,  and  (4)  other  property,  excluding  home. 

Door-to-door  workers  to  help  find  SSI  people.  This  has  been  proven  through 
community  development  of  Dps  Moines  in  the  Pioneer  Columbus  Area.  It  must 
be  funded,  not  volunteers,  for  this  is  a  very  time-consuming  job. 

I  would  like  to  see  medicare  cover  at-home  doctor  care,  help  pay  for  fees  for 
home  nursing  instead  of  uprooting  them  of  being  individuals  and  institutional- 
izing them  into  becoming  a  bed  number  instead. 

Medicare  to  cover  dental  care,  glasses,  hearing  aids,  and  other  medical  sup- 
plies for  lower  tract  surgery. 
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Mrs.  Gbacie  Labsen,  Ames,  Iowa 

Numbers  of  elderly  persons  eligible  for  SSI  by  income  are  ruled  ineligible 
by  resources.  Thus,  the  old  person  who  saves  for  house  repairs,  for  burials,  or 
for  a  little  feeling  of  security  is  penalized.  Many  elderly  lowans  are  in  that 
penalized  group.  Resource  level  should  be  raised,  and  only  a  cashable  asset 
should  be  considered  a  resource. 

SSI  representatives  should  tell  applicants  why  they  are  not  eligible  and  what 
is  necessary  to  establish  eligibility.  Old  people  often  do  not  understand  many 
complicated  forms  and  need  careful,  personal  explanation. 


LoRETTA  Llotd,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  enjoyed  your  meeting  here  at  Royal  View  Manor.  I've  been  here  since  it 
opened  and  have  never  enjoyed  living  anywhere  as  I  have  here.  I'm  75  years 
old  and  worked  till  I  was  73  years  old,  when  I  moved  into  low-rent  housing 
here.  I'm  receiving  SSI  and  also  food  stamps,  which  I'm  not  ashamed  of.  Our 
only  transportation  is  a  problem  bus.  Hoping  in  time  you  in  the  Senate  will  soon 
get  us  a  bus. 

WiLLETTA   O'BRIAN,    DES    MOINES,    IOWA 

Being  a  participant  of  the  foster  grandparent  program  has  been  a  wonderful 
thing  for  me.  Working  as  I  have  with  children  has  given  me  a  sense  of  being 
needed,  wanted,  and  loved.  The  association  with  other  people  in  the  program 

is  also  needed.  ,  ,  .       ^  , ,  ^   ^ 

I  have  appreciated  the  stipend  I  receive.  If  I  wasn't  working  I  would  find 

that  the  social  security  I  receive  would  not  be  adequate. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  program  will  continue. 


Paxiline  Offerman,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

1.  Combine  social  security  checks  and  those  entitled  to  supplementary  to- 
gether. 

2.  Send  cash  instead  of  food  stamps. 

3.  Dial-a-minibus,   we   cripples   have   a  hard  time  boarding  city  buses   and 
senior  citizen  buses. 

4.  Have  more  modern  movies. 

5.  Quit  giving  us  a  raise  in  social  security  and  taking  it  right  back  for  in- 
creased rent  and  food  stamps. 

6.  Allow  certain  portion  of  food  stamps  for  necessary  items  such  as  kleenex, 
soap,  toilet  paper,  clothes,  and  shoes. 

7.  I  am  elderly  and  have  spinal  disability. 


Dorothy  Pack,  Melcher,  Iowa 

Why  when  the  elderly  in  Iowa  (particularly  in  nursing  homes)  receive  a 
raise  in  social  security  on  the  cost  of  living,  this  raise  goes  entirely  to  the 
nursing  home  and  the  expense  money  returned  to  elderly  stays  at  $25.  Medicine 
which  has  to  be  purchased  by  elderly  has  raised,  also  the  personal  purchases 
as  bed  pads,  kleenex,  and  hairwashing.  Burial  insurance  as  benevolent,  and 
clothing,  have  all  raised.  Why  does  not  a  certain  percent  of  these  raises  revert 
to  the  person  and  a  percentage  to  the  nursing  care  home. 


Mrs.  Pede^isen,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

You  have  the  names  of  all  social  security  recipients,  so  why  not  send  the 
food  stamps  directly  to  these  people.  Give  stamps  according  to  the  amount  of 
checks,  the  smaller  the  checks,  the  more  stamps. 

The  stamp  program  stinks.  Young  people  get  ADC,  low-rent  housing,  stamps, 
commodities,  and  medical  care.  They  can  buy  more  than  necessary  food  with 
stamps. 
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I  believe  two  elderly  people  can't  get  stamps  if  their  checks  are  more  than 
$240  a  month.  They  have  worked  all  their  lives  to  make  these  programs  possible. 


Opal  Pej>ple8,  Des  Moinh:s,  Iowa 

The  foster  grandparent  program  has  helped  me  financially  and  given  me 
peace  of  mind. 

With  everything  going  up — gas  and  lights,  property  taxes,  lot  rent  (I  own  a 
mobile  home),  insurances,  groceries,  doctor  and  medical  (I'm  not  quite  old 
enough  for  medicare)  bills,  this  program  has  meant  so  much  to  me. 

I  had  worked  at  the  Woodward  State  Hospital  for  5  years  so  the  job  at  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  center  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me. 


Wilbur  S.  Pebkins,  Hardy,  Ark. 

I  wrote  you  recently  concerning  my  problem  with  IPERS  and  the  "buy  back" 
legislation  of  1973.  Basically  the  problem  is  this :  I  had  to  produce  written 
evidence  of  official  school  board  minutes  or  contracts  proving  that  I  was  under 
contract  before  July  4,  1953.  Unfortunately,  such  records  were  not  available  and 
I  had  destroyed  my  own  1953  contract  with  Lacona  Indiana  School  District — I 
did  secure  written  official  evidence  of  employment  in  the  Indianola,  Iowa,  system 
for  1952-53  year  but  IPERS  wouldn't  accept  it — neither  would  they  accept  the 
information  of  verification  of  my  contract  from  my  superintendent  or  board 
members  at  that  time.  They  insist  that  the  date  of  contract  must  be  available 
to  approve  my  request  to  "buy  back."  They  acknowledge  that  the  money  was 
paid  back  in  1961  and  was  under  employment  in  1953-54  at  Lacona. 


Harriet  Reed,  R.N.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  am  a  health  planner  responsible  for  long-term  care  and  problems  of  the 
elderly  in  the  central  Iowa  area.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  many  of  the 
elderly  dependent  upon  only  social  security  benefits  can  barely  afford  the  mini- 
mal needs  we  all  have.  Inflation  has  had  a  dramatic  effect  upon  their  food 
costs,  fuel  bills,  and  health  care  costs.  Benefits  should  be  increased. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  frustrations  with  the  dif- 
ficulties understanding  the  qualifications  for  various  programs,  including  social 
security.  My  family  has  been  trying  to  help  my  72-year-old  grandmother  find 
out  if  she  qualifies  for  social  security  so  she  can  get  medicare.  She  is  frightened 
of  losing  the  veteran's  benefits  she  receives  and  Government  offices  make  the 
process  difficult  by  referring  questions  to  others  and  insisting  my  grandmother, 
who  has  difficulty  walking,  come  to  their  office.  The  idea  of  trained  persons  to 
go  out  and  help  with  the  many  forms  is  a  good  one. 


Merle  E.  Reed,  Boone,  Iowa 

In  the  future  we  know  that  social  security  will  not  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  people  that  receive  it.  Some  new  formula  will  have  to  be  worked  out  to 
fund  the  program  and  the  program  should  be  divorced  from  HEW. 

The  social  security  fund  should  not  be  included  in  the  general  Federal  bud- 
get. I  believe  that  the  extended  care  and  nursing  home  part  of  social  security 
should  be  overhauled,  so  that  when  a  patient  is  placed  in  one  they  should  be 
treated  as  a  person  and  not  be  forgotten. 

We  are  also  in  need  of  a  national  health  program,  one  that  is  completely  run 
by  the  Government  not  by  private  insurance  companies. 


John  A.  Robinson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

We  here  in  the  United  States  need  the  help  as  much  as  the  Viet— I  think  if 
our  Government  took  care  of  its  own  people  instead  of  outsiders  we  would  be 
more  prosperous  here.  We,  the  aged,  are  not  a  favor-asking  people. 
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Emma  Rodenbobn,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  foster  grandparents  has  done  a  great  deal  for  me  in  more  ways  than  one. 
My  stipend  has  filled  the  income  gap  which  I  needed.  Working  with  the  re- 
tarded children  is  a  lot  more  to  it  than  people  think ;  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
really  needed  in  this  important  program.  I  do  feel  that  it  also  gets  us  out  and 
meet  people  and  do  things  we  never  would  do  otherwise.  We  really  feel  we  do 
have  a  place  in  life  and  it  is  a  worthwhile  program. 


Ann  Ryan,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

What  the  foster  grandparents  mean  to  me  socially? 

This  program  is  a  blessing  to  the  retarded  children.  Every  day  counts,  they 
love  to  be  loved  and  so  do  we  grandparents.  It  has  been  so  rewarding  for  us 
older  citizens  to  see  how  they  have  improved  in  all  the  activity.  This  program 
has  helped  me  pay  for  transportation,  food,  and  rent.  Please  help  to  keep  the 
foster  grandparents  program. 

Alice  Sherman,  Des  Moinb^s,  Iowa 

When  I  get  the  raise  on  social  security  I  will  have  less  than  I  have  now  as 
I  get  an  SSI  check  and  they  give  me  a  medical  card  every  month  and  that 
pays  for  my  back  brace  as  I  have  to  have  a  new  one  every  year  and  it  also 
pays  for  new  glasses  when  I  need  them  as  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  either  one. 
When  I  get  the  raise  that  will  take  away  my  SSI  check  and  also  my  medical 
card. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  I'll  be  getting  more  to  live  on. 


Esther  M.  Slack,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  think  there  should  be  more  security  for  women,  20  percent  social  security 
automatic  raises,  and  the  automaic  cost-of-living  adjustments.  Also  more  tax 
relief  for  senior  citizens.  Also  lower  price  on  heating  fuel  (oil)  and  utility 
rates.  Better  transportation  for  senior  citizens  and  lower  rates.  More  medical 
payments  on  medicare. 

Evelyn  M.  Smith,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  surely  hope  our  President  will  let  the  eight  percent 
increase  in  social  security  go  through.  If  not  it  will  really  put  us  older  senior 
citizens  in  bad  shape. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  add  this :  I  urge  you  all  there  in  Washington  to  pass 
some  sort  of  busing  law  for  the  many  who  don't  have  cars  to  get  around.  Thank 
you,  Senator  Clark,  for  taking  the  time  to  speak  to  us  on  the  issues  at  this  time. 


Rozella  Spalti,  Pleasantville,  Iowa 

When  a  law  is  passed  to  help,  do  not  throw  up  so  many  road  blocks  to  so 
many  people  in  taking  advantage  of  the  help  intended. 


Eva  E.  Stringer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  need  help  to  pay  for  medicine.  I  am  79  years  young,  a  widow  14  years.  Have 
had  two  heart  attacks,  high  blood  pressure  shots  need  that  medicare  or  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  doesn't  pay  for.  My  social  security  is  $234.20.  Thank  you 
and  God  bless  you. 
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Dorothy  Tschopp,  Ames,  Iowa 

SSA  did  reach  out  to  all  those  seemiugly  eligible,  i.e.,  those  who  were  re- 
ceiving $146  per  month.  Solution  is  to  raise  limit  of  resources  about  $1,5U0. 
SSA  declares  eligibility  only  and  when  either  resources  and/or  income  rise 
slightly  above  maximum  allowed  (even  for  a  short  time)  persons  are  indiscrim- 
inately '"thrown  out"  of  SSI.  SSA  offers  no  solution.  Many  times  the  elderly 
are  saving  for  burial  expenses  and  for  catastrophic  diseases.  We  have  found 
that  placing  the  elderly's  savings  in  an  irrevocable  trust  is  the  only  way  to  meet 
requirements. 

Maktha  Voight,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  love  children  and  working  with  them  gives  me  a  feeling  of  being  needed. 
The  $1.60  per  hour  helps  me  pay  for  my  groceries. 


Gladys  Whittington,  Fobt  Dodge,  Iowa 

I  am  a  foster  grandmother  at  the  activity  center  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  I  work 
from  11 :30  a.m.  to  3  :30  p.m.  There  are  10  to  work  with.  The  three  afternoon 
grandmothers  give  each  one  individual  attention.  Helping,  loving,  as  we  can. 

I  have  seen  so  much  improvements  in  the  year  I  have  been  with  these  clients. 
They  have  larned  to  love  us  and  we  love  them.  It's  a  busy,  happy  time  for  all. 

If  the  supervisor  did  not  have  the  three  morning  grandmothers  and  the  three 
afternoon  grandmothers,  I  am  sure  she  could  not  carry  out  her  job. 

Being  on  social  security,  the  stipend  we  receive  is  a  godsend.  I  use  it  for 
utilities,  groceries,  and  medicine.  I  hope  this  great  country  of  ours  will  see  how 
important  it  is  to  take  care  of  our  retarded,  and  elderly. 


Margaret  Wickwire,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

As  a  representative  of  an  agency  working  with  close  to  800  elderly  persons, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  recurrent  problem  with  the  social  se- 
curity system  which  has  caused  some  elderly  persons  a  great  deal  of  frustration 
and  in  some  instances  considerable  financial  hardship.  This  problem  is  the 
unreasonable  length  of  time  it  takes  to  correct  any  mistake  the  computer  makes 
in  printing  checks.  Sometimes  the  mistake  is  in  the  amount  of  the  check.  Some- 
times it  is  in  the  name  or  address. 

Our  worst  example  has  been  a  woman  who  needed  to  have  a  change  in  legal 
payee.  The  papers  were  signed  in  September  1974.  Nine  months  later,  the  May 
1975  check  still  comes  to  the  former  payee.  The  local  social  security  office  has 
been  notified  numerous  times. 

A  second  problem,  related  to  the  first  is  the  number  of  months  it  usually  takes 
to  process  a  new  SSI  application.  To  an  outsider  this  delay  appears  to  be  an 
insensitivity  to  the  lack  of  other  resources  which  the  SSI  applicant  has  to  tide 
him  over  until  the  checks  begin  to  arrive. 

Speaking  for  the  elderly  who  are  hurt  by  these  delays,  I  urge  that  steps  be 
taken  to  overcome  these  deficiencies  in  the  operation  of  the  social  security  system. 


Gladys  B.  Williams,  Indianola,  Iowa 

Many  people  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  Older  Americans  Act— including 
public  officials.  If  we  are  to  have  success  in  establishing  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, we  need  to  educate  the  public.  I  am  familiar  with  what  is  available 
because  of  ray  interest  in  various  programs,  but  we  mu.st  arouse  the  interest  of 
those  persons' who  do  not  know  what  the  program  is  all  about. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  copy  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  be  sent  to 
every  library  in  the  State  of  Iowa  so  it  will  be  available  to  all  who  wish  to 
study  it. 
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I  am  a  senior  citizen — a  retired  office  worker,  and  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
community. 

The  public  hearing  today  has  been  very  informative.  I  will  look  forward  to 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  hearing  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

I  hope  that  the  goal  of  "social  security"  will  be  to  help  all  retired  and  elderly 
persons  have  an  income  sufficient  to  meet  living  expenses  so  they  can  live  in 
dignity. 

Louise  Wood,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Senior  community  service  aides  project  will  run  out  of  funds  on  June  20, 
1975,  and  it  is  a  program  that  helps  people  that  are  too  young  to  draw  social 
security  and  to  old  to  find  gainful  employment. 

I  know  it  has  been  a  godsend  to  me  after  working  16  years  at  one  place 
and  they  close  up  and  try  to  find  employment  somewhere  else.  We  all  need  this 
20  hours  a  week  and  hope  you  can  help  us  receive  funds  to  keep  it  going. 

So  will  you  please  ask  for  AARP  to  be  included  in  the  1975  Labor  Appropria- 
tions bill. 


Odessa  E.  Worley,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  about  reducing  Government  widows  pen- 
sions because  a  raise  in  social  security ;  and  why  does  a  disabled  man  with  a 
family  have  to  be  refused  a  little  assistance.  He  was  asked  to  leave  his  home 
and  the  relief  would  help  his  family. 

While  I  worked  they  told  him  (my  son)  to  let  your  mother  help  you,  she  is 
working. 
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